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| By John Taintor Foote 


MURADS ARE IN SALES 
The Foremost High-Grade Cigarette 


in the World 


Far greater than any other 15 Cent cigarette 
Far greater than any 20 Cent cigarette 
Far greater than all 25 Cent cigarettes 


This NATION WIDE PREFERENCE 


FOR A FIFTEEN CENT CIGARETTE 
COULD NEVER BE MERE CHANCE. 


It has been attained only by that Delicious, 
Exclusive, Wonderful Taste of Pure Turkish 
Tobaccos that is found only n MURAD. 


Can you afford not to ty MURADS? 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


and Egyptian 


Cigarettes in the World 


Ihe Amerean Mates 1 
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Ghe Victrola is the life 
of the summer home 


Wherever you go for the summer, you'll be glad 
of the companionship of the Victrola. 

It brings to you the world’s greatest bands and 
instrumentalists, the most famous opera stars, the 
popular comedians of the day, to charm and cheer 
you with their music and mirth; or it becomes at will 
the best of dance orchestras to furnish the music for 
the newest dances. 

Always, everywhere, the Victrola is a 


constant delight. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play your favorite 

music for you and demonstrate the various SE 

styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $250. 


Visit the Victor Temple of Music Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Palace of Liberal Arts Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Pacific International Te n 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors [ ~ 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Oe ee “A A OE 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the | 


two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business | 


has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 


cern has been indispensable, pro- | 


viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 
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The Mid-Summer Fiction Number 


PHILIP 
CURTISS 


Who begins next month a new serial 


“And West is West” 


A Romance of California and the 
Expositions 


THIS romance of a sentimental journey 
is a gay tale of love, and travel across 
the continent; interesting people; wonder- 
ful scenes of the way; happy excursions, 
with charming sentimental adventures; 
dashes of humor and comedy; bubbling 
with the joy of life! 

Downnght good reading that gives 
pleasure and a warm feeling around the 
heart! Charming characters; a beautiful 
eir and a youth on a lark! Here's fun and 
young love, happy-go-lucky adventures! 
You'll enjoy it! Begins next month. 


An Editor’s Monologue 


The August Fiction Number 


You always want to read good stories, 
don’t you? All right; be sure to get 
the August number. 

Who wrote em? What’s that got to do 
with it! Now look here, my friend. Some 
of the best stories in the world are by 
authors whose names are not known at 
the time the stories come out. 

The great stories are just stories. 

But these August stories! They are by 
good craftsmen—celebrated story tellers! 

Here I’ve been selecting pieces to print 
—stories and articles—for Hee knows 
how many years: first for newspapers, 
singly or in combination, representing a 
million and a half or two million a week. 
Then for magazines. I had something to 
do with the early Kiplings, Doyles, O. 
Henrys, Will Whites, Edna Ferbers and 
David Graysons. I wasa party to putting 
these writings before you when the names 
meant absolutely nothing. 

But wait a moment: about that August 
number. No, I refuse to give you a single 
name. But I guarantee you a couple of 
delightful hours at least. 

The stories are about love (you don't 
believe there are any fresh ones—very 
well, do not get the August number unless 
you are willing to change your mind); 
automobiles; dogs (you will just love this 
tale); and so on and so on. 

Gay stories—romantic stories—funny sto- 
ries—u plifting stories, inthe August number. 


James Montgomery Flagg and his bull 
pup—on the beach at Biddeford Pool, 
Maine, where Mr. Flagg spends his summers 
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ANY buildings have just 

“roofs”. The contractor says 
&PIl build you a pitch and gravel 
roof"— and he does so. 
It may be a good roof or it may be 
a poor one; yet a pitch and gravel 
roof is the best and mosteconomical 
roof for any building— Provided it 
is built right. 
There is one sure way to eliminate 
all guess-work and chance—incor- 
porate The Barrett Specification in 
full in your building plans and 
employ a responsible roofing con- 
tractor to do the work. 


The result will be a roof which will 
give satisfactory service for 20 years 
and upwards, and that will show a 
unit cost (the cost per square foot 
per year of service) of about % of 
a cent. 


No other roof covering known can 
even approximate this figure. 


Remember that a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof is not a ready-made 
roofing. It is constructed on the 
building and is recognized as stand- 
ard by technical men generally. 


LL 


A copy of The Barrett Specification with roofing diagrams mailed free on request. 


desired, however, the following is suggested: 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bt. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle ^ 
Tux Parenrsox Mro. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


7 
2 ___ We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specifica- 
Special Note tion, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 


ROOFING — Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof 
August 15, 1911, using the materials spec 
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If any abbreviated form is 


laid as directed in printed Specification, revised 
ified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
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ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


“Oh! What 
Rest and 
Comfort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Over 100,000 packages are being used 
by the German and Allied troops at 
thefront. It rests the feet, prevents 
friction, blisters, Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking or standing easy. 
Don’t go to the California Ex- 
positions without a supply of 
Allen's Foot=Ease. It gives instant 
relief to tired, aching feet and pre- 
vents swollen, hot feet. Sold every- 
where, 25 cts. Don't accept any 
substi 


tute. 
FREE A ann aes, 


"DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 


“DEAF 


is to the ears what 


eyes. 

fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust It." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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Cornless 
Feet 


Are Very Common Now 


A few years ago they were 
not. People pared corns and 
kept them. Or they used an 
inefficient treatment. 

Then the Blue-jay plaster was 
invented. That ended corn pain 
instantly for everyone who used 
it. But it also gently undermined 
the corn, so in two days it all 
came out. And this without one 
bit of pain or soreness. 

One told another about it, 
until millions came to use it. Now 
those people never keep a corn. 
As soon as one appears, they 
remove it. 


We urge you to do that. Prove 
Blue-jay on one corn. If you 
hesitate, let us send you samples 
free. If the pain does stop—if 
the corn does go—think what it 
meansto you. It means a lifetime 
without corns. Your own friends, 
by the dozens, probably, know 
that this is so. 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


SCHOOL INFORMATIO! 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps . 
FREE Expert advice free. Want repe ig [ea iai 
tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATII 
1046 Times Bldg., New York, or 1546 Masonic Temple, Chica 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Warm Sea-Bathing, Fishing, | 
Sailing, Golf, Motoring, 
Tennis, Horseback Riding 


Shore Country 


Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze 


Clean sandy beaches where children may 
splash about in warm shallows and grow 
brown and healthy. 


“Quaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” 
illustrated booklets: write Advertisin - 
partment, Room 473, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Fresh War Articles 


YOU may think you have read all the war stuff you 
want to—you may think there is nothing further to be 
written. Before you take this definite position 


Read 


“Gott Strafe England di 


By Epwarp LyeLL Fox 


who has been in Germany for five months. He gives 
you such a picture of the way Germans feel as you 
never dreamed of even in the wildest flights of your 
imagination 


and 


Kitchener’s Colossal Bluff 


By HERBERT DUCKWORTH 


There is real news in this article. Mr. Duckworth has 
inside sources of information. Such an article as this 
gives one an idea of how little is really known about 
what is going on in this war 


Both in this Issue 
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The Runt 


The first of a New Series of Dog Stories 
By John Taintor Foote 


Author of “Blister Jones” 


THE most lovable and most intelligent dogs in the world are 


those great pointers and setters who are not only skilled 


associates of man in the hunting field but ardent competitors 
in field trial sports. They are the distinguished individuals 


of their tribe and craft. 


This is the first time that field trial dogs have been put into 
fiction, and the result is a dog story that gets under the skin— 
a story that all dog lovers will read with tears in their eyes 


and joy in their hearts. 


HE king sat on his throne and 
blinked at the sunlight streaming 
through the French window. His 
eyes were pools of liquid amber 
filled with a brooding dignity, 
and kind beyond expression. His throne 
was a big leather chair, worn and slouchy, 
that stood in the bay window of the 
Brookfield living-room. He had slept 
there all night, and it was time for a maid 
to come, open the French window and let 
him out into the dew-washed rose garden. 

The king was old. He had seized the 
throne years before. He had been put on 
the train one day, with nothing but his 
pedigree and a prayer. He had come 
home, six months later, champion of 
champions, greatest field trial setter of his 
ume, lion-hearted defender of the honor 
»f Brookfield. 

He never saw the inside of the kennels 
again. He had been given humbly the 
freedom of the house. After due sniff- 
ings at one place and another he had 
taken the leather chair for his own. From 
then on visitors were asked to sit else- 
where, if they didn't mind, because he 
might want his chair, and he was Cham- 
pion Brookfield Roderigo. 

So now the king sat on his throne, or 
rather lay curled up in it, with his long, 
deep muzzle resting on his paws. At the 
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end of that muzzle was a nose. A nose un- 
canny in its swift certainty. A nose which 
had allowed him to go down wind, run- 
ning like fire, stiffen in the middle of 
one of his effortless bounds, twist himself 
in the air and light rigid at a bevy a 
hundred feet away. He had done this 
again and again when only a "derby." 

e had done it in the National Champion- 
ship until hard-riding men, galloping be- 
hind him, had yelled like boys, and Judge 
Beldon, mad beyond all ethics, had called 
across to another judge, “The dog never 
lived that could beat him, Tom!" 


ALL this was long ago. It was no longer 
part of the king’s life, and he was not 
thinking of those triumphant days of his 
youth. He wondered how soon the maid 
would come and let him out. Once in the 

arden he might find a toad under a rose- 
bash at which to paw tentatively. Per- 
haps he would dig up the piece of dog 
cake he had buried in the black earth 
near the sundial. And there was that 
mole the terrier had killed, it was cer- 
tainly worth a sniff or two. No doubt 
a gardener had removed it by this time 
though . . . meddlesome things, garden- 
ers. An unguarded bone was scarcely 


safe a moment when one of them was 
about! 


Where was that maid? Why didn't she 
come? Perhaps he had better take a 
little nap. He closed his eyes. . . . He 
never opened them again. The heart 
that had pumped so stanch a beat for 
Brookfield decided to pump no more. A 
shudder passed over the king’s body, . . . 
then it was still. 

The maid came presently and called his 
name. When he didn't stir she went to 
the leather chair and looked, her eyes 
growing wide. She hurried from the room 
and up the stairs. 

“ Mister Gregory, sir!” she panted at a 
door, "won't you come down, please? 
Roderigo—he don't move. He don't 
move at all, sir!" 

She was beside the chair again when 
the king's master arrived in his dressing 
gown. 

“He don't move—” she repeated. 

The king’s master put his hand on the 
king’s head. He slid his other hand under 
the king’s body between the fore legs and 
held it there for a moment. Then he 
stooped, gathered a dangling paw, and 
rubbed the raspy pad of it against his 
cheek. 

“No. He won't move —any more,” he 
said. “Ask Mrs. Gregory to come down." 

When the king's mistress came, she 
knelt before the king in a patch of the 
streaming sunlight at which he had 
blinked early that morning. She knelt 
a long time, twisting one of the king's 
soft ears between her fingers. 

“He liked to have me do that," she 
said, looking up. 

he king's master nodded. 

The king's mistress bent until her lips 

were close to the ear she had been strok- 


ing. 

S Old lover, . . . old lover!" she whis- 
pered. Then she got up suddenly and 
went out into the rose garden. 

And so there was a chair which no one 
ever sat in, standing in the bay window 
of the living-room. And it was under- 
stood that the chair would remain empty 
until a dog was born at Brookfield who 
could lie in it without shame. 

Highland Lassie was in disgrace. Her 
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field trial record was forgotten. She had 
brought three puppies into the world and 
had smothered two of them before they 
were six hours old. 

“An’ to think,” wailed Peter, head 
kennel man at Brookfield, “the 'ussy's 
went an’ rolled on the only Roderigo 
puppies this world'll ever see again! Look 
what she’s got left—one pup, an’ ’im the 
runt!" He poked the pinky-white atom 
with a stumpy forefinger, and Highland 
pone cuddled the puppy hastily to her 
side. 


[EoNA. the big blond waitress, removed 
a straw from Peter's coat and allowed 
her hand to linger on his sleeve. 

“Are you not to your breakfast com- 
ing?" she asked. 

ut Peter had forgotten for the time 
that her eyes were blue, that her bosom 
was deep, and that she looked like gold 
and milk and roses. 

* Breakfust?" he snorted. “An’ what 
do I care about breakfust? ’Aven’t I 
just told you she’s gone an’ killed two 
Roderigo pups, an’ "im layin’ out there 
in the orchard?” 

Leona gave a gentle tug at his sleeve. 

“Always more puppies there will be,” 
she said, and her words were like the 
notes of a flute. 

Peter straightened up and glared at her. 

“Always more puppies there will be!” 
he repeated with dreadful scorn. “You 
go back to the 'ouse!" 

Leona departed with a quivering lip, 
to have her statement swiftly verified. 
That very day Black-Eyed Susan became 
the mother of seven, of whom Rap Rip, 
winner of the Manitoba All Age, was the 
indifferent father. 

“A fine litter by a good young sire!” 
said Peter. “Brookfield ain't done yet. 
'Ow's that for a grand pup?—the second 
one there. "E'll be a movin’ picture, you 
'ear me!" 


Four months later the second puppy 
in the row of seven had grown into a 
thing of beauty that made you gasp when 
you saw him. From his proudly chiseled 
head to the glistening plume of his tail, 
he was a triumph. 

“The grandest pup we've ever bred at 
Brookfield!" said Peter. “For looks— 
that is," he added, glancing out toward 
the orchard. “Only for looks.” 

Highland Lassie's puppy grew also. 
He lived in a land of plenty which was 
seldom disturbed by callers. Even the 
abundance he received failed to give him 
size. He could add nothing, therefore, 
to the honor of Brookfield. He could 
only dim, a little, the glory of his sire— 
and so they let him alone. 

Then weaning time came, and his mother 
neglected him more and more. At last 
she gave him up altogether, and he was 
left to his own devices. 

He tried hard to make the time pass. 
A sparrow lighting in his runway was a 
great event. He would creep toward it, 
and at the proper distance would halt, 
and stand rigid until the sparrow flew 
away. Sometimes the sparrow would fly 
to a wire above the kennel and make a 
shadow on the ground. When this hap- 
pened he pointed the shadow very care- 
fully until it, too, was gone. Always he 
wished to pounce upon the sparrow, or its 
shadow; but he was a son of Roderigo— 


the great Roderigo who never flushed a 
bird—and so he held his point, with no 
one there to see. 

Sparrows were few, however. In the 
long hours between their visits he was 
lonesome. He grew to have a wistful 
expression, and a grin that went to the 
heart. He seemed to be grinning at him- 
self. The last son of Roderigo was a 
runt! It was a joke, a grim joke, and he 
grinned at it. 


Wim the first warm days of spring 
his solitude was broken. He was 
taken by a kennel boy to the wash-room 
and there he suffered in silence. The 
bath brought out his markings clearly, 
and Peter, after a casual glance at him, 
bent over and examined his left side. 

“Now ain't that a curious mark?" he 
said. “It might 'ave been painted on 
"im, it's that perfect. It’s like one of 
them things the strong man ’olds up in 
the circus. I forget what you call 'em. 
’E’s the runt, by the old dog out of the 
Lassie bitch, ain't 'e?" 

“Yep,” said the kennel boy. “Hes 
all alone in number nine runway." 

“You 'aven't growed much, 'ave you?” 
said Peter. 

The wee son of Roderigo, his eyes still 
smarting from carbolic soap, looked up 
at Peter and grinned. 

Peter drew in his breath sharply. 

"Bl! me!" he said. “The beggar 
knows . . . Not much doin’ down there 
in number nine, is there? 'Ow'd you like 
to see the world for a while?" 

Once more the puppy grinned. 

" All right," said Peter. "I'll come an’ 
get you when I'm through." 

An hour later Peter opened the gate of 
runway number nine. 

* Come on out, Runt!" he said cheer- 
fully. And the runt, for that, it seemed, 
was to be his name, came out. He stood 
for a moment, dazed by sudden freedom, 
then sped like an arrow far across the 
lawn. Peter's eyes lighted. 

“E can move!” he said. Then his face 
fell. “But what'll that get him?" he 
muttered. ‘CE couldn't step over a 
lead pencil!” 

Each morning from then on the runt 
was let out to follow Peter about the 
place. Peter was in a cheerful mood 
these days. The master and mistress 
of Brookfield would soon return from 
Florida, and he was anticipating a tri- 
umph. : 

* Won't the missus squeal when she 
sees "im!" he thought, as he brushed 
the shining coat of the Rap Rip puppy. 
*Eh, Runt?" he said aloud. And the 
runt, who had been gravely watching, 
grinned. 

“I wish you'd quit that!" Peter told 
him. "It gives me the creeps!" 


WHEN at last the great day came, 
Peter scorned delay. The mistress 
of Brookfield was still in her hat and 
gloves when she heard that he was waiting 
in the rose garden. 

“What does he want?" she asked. 
“Tve hardly caught my breath!" 

She was told that he had something to 
show her. 

“Oh!” she said, and went to the ter- 
race that looked down into the garden. 

Then Peter had his triumph. He was 
standing at the foot of the terrace in the 


sunshine, and by his side was a living 
marvel, new-washed and glistening. 

The mistress of Brookfield stared, 
breathless for a moment. 

“Oh, Peter!" she gasped, “he’s a won- 
der dog! Bring him inside!” 

“Yes, mem," said Peter, beaming. 

* Bring him to the living-room, Peter 
Mr. Gregory’s in there!” 

She turned to the door, failing to see 
that other who had followed Peter un- 
certainly into the rose garden. She was 
excited to begin with, and he was very 
small. Also, he felt that he did not belong 
in the sunshine beside the wonder dog; 
so he had hidden himself behind a rose 
bush and watched her through the leaves. 

When they went into the house and left 
him, he crept up the steps, crossed the 
terrace, and halted at the open door. . . . 
Peter had gone in here with the pretty 
lady, and it was his habit to follow Peter. 
He put a timid forepaw across the thresh- 
old—nothing happened. He tried the 
other paw—still nothing happened. He 
caught the scent of Peter now, so slowly 
and with caution he took up the trail. 


PRESENTLY he came to a big room, 
and saw Peter and the pretty lady 
and a tall man looking at the wonder dog. 
He wished to keep out of sight until 
Peter was ready to go. The recess of the 
bay window seemed an excellent retreat 
and he slipped into it. A doggy smell 
came to him as he did so. He advanced 
and found a huge chair with bulging arms 
and a well-hollowed seat. He loved the 
chair at sight, it seemed so friendly and 
safe. It seemed to hold out its arms to 
him in welcome. Why, it actually seemed 
glad to see him! Perhaps it didn’t know 
that he was a runt. . . . He curled down 
into its soft hollow with a deep sigh of 
contentment. 

The master of Brookfield was still 
staring at the wonder dog. 

"How did you do it, Peter?" he said 
at last. "He's too good to be true!” 

WEI be true," said Peter. “If 
breedin'll do it. "E's by Rap Rip, out of 
Black-Eyed Susan. You get one like ’im 
out of a thousand matin's—maybe." 

"He's handsome enough,” said the 
master of Brookfield. ‘‘ But—what will 
he do in the field?” 

“Listen,” said Peter; "I've ’ad "im on 
larks a time or two, an’ I'm tellin’ you 
now, we never bred a faster, wider, 
"igher-'eaded goin’ pup . . . but one." 
He glanced toward the leather chair, and 
a look of bewilderment came into his face, 
which changed to one of horror. '"Eavens 
above!" he said. "Look there!" 

They followed his gaze, conscious for 
the first time of a strange sound which 
rose and fell steadily in the bay window. 

Curled deep in Roderigo's chair was the 
runt, and, as Peter told the kennel men 
afterward, ‘‘’E was snorin' that 'eavy you 
could 'ear 'im all through the room." 

“And what the deuce is that?" said the 
master of Brookfield, after a stunned 
silence. 

“The runt of the last litter by the old 
dog," said Peter. “E just come along." 

“ Yes,—I see he did," said the master 
of Brookfield. “Come here, you!” he 
called. 

The runt opened one eye, twitched his 
tail sleepily, and closed the eye again. 
That was all. 
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He loved the chair at sight, it seemed to hold out its arms to him 


in welcome. 


A whip hung in the bay window. The 
terner who lived at the house could have 
told the runt what that whip was for. In 
a moment the tall man stood above him. 

“Get down out of that!" he said, and 
flicked the whip over the chair. 


THE runt was frightened. The big 
chair was his only friend it seemed. 
He shrank deeper into it as the whip was 
raised above him. 

“Don’t! Please, Jim!" said the mis- 
tress of Brookfield, "he's so little. He'll 
learn soon enough.” She came and took 
the runt by his scruff. ‘Get down, little 
mannie,” she said, "this place isn’t for 
you.” 

“I "ope not!” said Peter. 

"Never mind, Peter," she said. “It 
isnt his fault that he’s little, and that 
was his daddy's chair. . . . Oh, Jim! 
See that dumb-bell on his side! Look! 
It's perfect!" 

“That’s too bad!” said the master of 
Brookfield, examining the mark. 

"Why too bad?” asked Mrs. Gregory. 

The master of Brookfeld winked at 
Peter. 


“We'll never be able to lose him," he 
explained. “Will we?" he said to the 
runt, and the runt looked up and grinned. 

Mrs. Gregory gave a quick little gasp. 

“I hate such jokes!” she said. "Is he 
registered, Peter?" 

“No, mem," said Peter. 

“Well, register him as Brookfield 
Dumb-bell—and give him every chance.” 
Suddenly she stepped close to the runt. 
“You two may have the beauty there," 
px flashed; ‘‘and his missy will look after 

tm!” 

“Why, Chief!" said the master of 
Brookfield. 

“T don't care!” she said. “Hes little— 
and I think he knows it—and it isn't his 
fault!" Then she went out of the room. 

The master of Brookfield rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“Now what did we do, Peter?" he 
asked. 


I? WAS a hot summer that year. Day 
after day the sun glared down at 
Brookfield, and the runt panted as he fol- 
lowed Peter. Often when visitors arrived 
and Peter was told to bring the wonder 


Perhaps it didn't know that he was a runt... 


dog to the house the runt “came along." 

e was always embarrassed during 
these visits. He felt smaller than ever 
in the stately rooms of the big house. 
But he remembered his friend the chair, 
and while the visitors were exclaiming 
over the wonder dog he would slip away 
quietly and crawl into it. 

He was whipped for this several times, 
but he never seemed to learn; so at last 
he was put back in runway number nine, 
where there were no chairs at all, only 
loneliness and an occasional sparrow. 

One day the master of Brookfield 
visited the kennels. 

“Peter,” he said, “ship the Rap Rip 
puppy to Ramsey, in Tennessee. Ship 
him to-morrow night. Wire Ramsey. . .. 
Hot, isn't it?" 

“What about ’1m?”’ said Peter, jerking 
his thumb toward a runway. 

“What do you mean?" said the master 
of Brookfield. Then he saw the occupant 
of number nine staring wistfully out at 
Peter. 

"Oh!" he said, “you break him this 
fall, for a shooting dog. He ought to have 
a nose on him." 
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“Oh, Peter,” she gasped, ‘“‘he’s a 
wonder dog! Bring him inside!’ 


As Peter was going over a dog crate 
next day, he looked up to find the mistress 
of Brookfield watching him. 

"Good morning, Peter," she said. 
* What's that crate for?" 

“Im shippin' the Rap Ri 
to-night, mem," said Peter. 

a chance at the trials." 

“Why have you brought out only one 
crate?" asked the mistress of Brookfield. 

* I'm only shippin' one dog," said Peter, 
tapping away with his hammer. 

"Ah!" said she. “And when does the 
runt go?" 

WE don't go," said Peter. “I’m to 
break 'im myself—for a shootin' dog." 

“ Peter!” said the mistress of Brookfield. 

“Yes, mem,” said Peter uneasily. 

“Get out another crate, please.” And 
when two crates stood side by side, the 
mistress of Brookfield touched one of 
them with her finger tips. 

“The little chap,” she said, “goes in 
this crate to-night. Do you understand 
me, Peter?” 


up away 
"E's to’ave 


“Yes, mem,” said Peter. 

“And, Peter,—tell Ramsey to send the 
training bills to me.” 

“Yes, mem,” said Peter. 


Two weeks later the mails brought a 
letter to Brookfield. It was addressed 
to Peter, and this is how it ran: 


EMERYVILLE, TENNESSEE, R. R. No. 4 
Sept. 6, 19— 
FRIEND PETER: 

I take shame in telling you the small pup 
is lost. He found a bevy the first day I took 
him out, chased when they flushed, and I 
ain’t seen him since. I’ve hunted the coun- 
try over and offered big rewards. Tell Mrs. 
Gregory, and say a good word for me. The 
big pup is doing fine. I like every move he 
makes. I'll keep on looking for the little pup, 
and that’s all at present. 

Yours in friendship, 
W. RAMSEY. 


Peter sat on a sawhorse and slowly 
read his letter. He moved to an over- 
turned grindstone, seeking a better light, 


and read it again. He looked up toward 
the house and whistled softly. 

“Ell will be to pay shortly,” he mut- 
tered, and moved reluctantly to his doom. 

The master of Brookfield had been to 
the cattle barns to watch the milking. 
When he returned he found that Peter 
was something of a prophet. He found 
his lady bathed in tears, Peter standing 
miserably before her, and maids running 
in all directions. 

“Tm going to Tennessee to-night!” she 
gasped. “Read that!” 

“But, Chief!” said the master of 
Brookfield when he had read the letter. 
“ You couldn’t possibly do any good down 
there. If Ramsey, who knows every foot 
of the country, can’t find him, how can 
you expect to?” 

“TIl send down a motor and ride all 
day," she told him. ‘‘You can come 
too—and Peter—and Felix to drive . . ." 

“Ts that all?” he said. “We’ll be quite 
a party. It’s out of the question, my 
dear. . . . I'll tell Ramsey to double the 
reward and do everything possible. . . . 
You'll make yourself sick if you don't 
stop crying!" 

“We have lost him, you see! In spite 
of your horrid joke about it. Now I hope 
you and Peter are satisfied! /'/| write to 
Ramsey!" she added ominously. “Oh, 
I'll write to him!” 

When W. Ramsey, Esq., received a 
letter a few days later he whistled over it 
much as Peter had whistled over his. 

“IJ guess I'd better quit trainin’,” he 
muttered, ‘‘an’ go to pup huntin’ for a 
perfession!” 

Until he went West with his “string,” 
the redoubtable “Bill” Ramsey, high- 
priced specialist in the training and 
handling of field trial setters, turned his 
field work and yard-breaking over to an 
assistant, and scoured the country day 
after day. But no one had seen a “real 
small setter with a funny mark on his 
side," and he never found a trace of what 
he sought. 


ROOKFIELD BEAU BRUMMELL 

No. 43721 F. D. S. B., for such was 
now the wonder dog's official title, was 
taken to a country where he could go far, 
and fast, and wide. 

In the cramped valleys and thicket- 
rimmed fields of the East, Bob-white lives 
close to cover, and field trial dogs are 
educated in the land of the prairie chicken, 
where their handlers can keep them in 
sight for mile after level mile. 

A he Beau was put down one morning 
with the veteran Rappahannock as guide, 
counselor, and friend. The sun was be- 
ginning to climb the eastern side of the 
huge blue void which domed an ocean of 
grass. 

*Hi, yah! Get away!" yelled Ramsey. 
Rappahannock, free of the leash, shot 
over a gentle rise and was gone. He had 
eaten up a good half mile of country when 
the frost-bitten grass began to whisper 
just behind him. He flattened out in a 
desperate effort to shake off the whisper, 
but the whisper grew to the soft pad, pad 
of flying feet, as the Beau, moving like oil, 
flowed past. 

Ramsey lowered his field glasses and 
smiled. 

“Look out for that one, Mike!" he 
called to his assistant. "They've bred 
another bird dog at Brookfield!” 
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As time went on and the Beau de- 
veloped into a prodigy of speed, range, 
and nose, Peter went about his work with a 
far-away look in his eyes. His body was at 
Brookfield, his spirit in Manitoba. The 
Beau would make his first start in the 
great Canadian stake, and— — "They 
can't beat him!” was the word that came 
from Ramsey. 

On the day the stake was run Peter 
sat on the grindstone and whittled. He 
spoke no word to anyone. Late in the 
evening the telephone bell rang in the 
kennels; but Peter never stirred. A 
kennel boy approached him timidly. 

“They want you up to the house,” the 
boy said; and Peter closed his knife and 


rose. 

He found the mistress of Brookfield in 
the living-room. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes like stars. She was dancing about 
the master of Brookfield with a fluttering 
telegram in her hand. 

“Peter!” she said, “Oh, Peter! See 
what our boy’s done!” s 


IS wasonly the beginning. The Beau 
swept through feld trial after field 
trial, piling victory upon victory. He won 
again in Canada. Hime nearer home, 
into Illinois, to take the Independent All 
Age from the best dogs in the land. He 
vent down into Georgia, and left his field 
gasping behind him in the select Conti- 
nental He won *'off by himself," as 
Ramsey said, in the Eastern Subscription 
against twenty-five starters, and “every 
dog worth a million dollars!” 

He was certain to take the National. 
No other dog could stand his pace in the 
three-hour running of the Championship. 
Rival handlers conceded this, and Brook- 
feld held its breath. 

Then suddenly Ramsey was smitten 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and the 
Beau was turned over to Scott Benson, 
who would handle him in his other engage- 
ments. 

“Don’t worry,” Peter told the master 
of Brookfield. *'Scott's a good 'andler. 
lts all over, anyway, but the United 
States and the Championship. . . . Are 
you goin’ down?" 

“Tothe National? Why, yes,” said the 
master of Brookfield. He caught a wistful 
lok in Peter's eyes. ‘‘Would you care to 
10?" he asked. 

Peter bent over and picked up a willow 
twig for whittling purposes. 


“Why, I expect the boys could look 
a things here for a day or two,” he 
said. 


* 
"THE United States All Age was the last 

big stake before the Championship. 
On the morning after it was run, Peter 
was whistling as he sprinkled the whelp- 
ing shed with disinfectant. Footsteps 
crunched on the gravel outside and he 
stepped to the door. The master of 
Brookfield stood there with a newspaper 
in his hand. 

* He was beaten, Peter," he said. 

“No!” said Peter. And after a si- 


lence— “What beat 'im?" 
"Little Sam," said the master of 
Brookfeld. 


* An' who is Little Sam?” asked Peter. 


“I don't know," said the master of 
Brookfield. ‘I never heard of him before. 


Our dog was second. Here! Read it 
yourself.” 
The dispatch was short: 


GRAND JUNCTION, TENN., Jan. 8th. 

In the All Age stake of the United States 

Field Trial Club, Little Sam, lemon and white 

setter, handled by C. E. Todd, was first. Brook- 

field Beau Brummell, black, white, and ticked 

setter, handled by Scott Benson, was second. 
Thirty-two starters. 


“C. E. Todd!” said Peter. * Why, 
that's old man Todd!—’e’s eighty years 
old if 'e's a day. What's 'e doin' back in 
the game?" 

“Don’t ask me!" said the master of 
Brookfield. ‘‘He’s back, it would seem, 
and he’s brought a dog.” 

“Do you think ’e’ll start ’im in the 
National?” Peter inquired. 

“T presume so,” said the master of 
Brookfield. ''You're to bring the Beau 
home, Peter,—if he wins." 

“An’ if 'e don't —win?" asked Peter. 

* Why, then," said the master of Brook- 
field, “he can stay in training and try 
again next year." 


THREE days later the mistress of 
Brookfield stood with Black-Eyed 
Susan in the high stone arch of the front 
entrance. ‘‘You’re to bring home the 
champion, Peter!" she called. ‘Don’t 
fail us, will you?—Susy and me. There’s 
some light underwear in the black bag, 
jimi it may be warm in Tennessee. Genk. 
y....  Good-by, Peter.... Your 
shaving things are in the small bag, Jim! 


Peter—Peter! Don’t forget Susy and 
me—we'll be waiting!" 

“No, mem," said Peter stoutly. But 
as he watched the landscape slide steadily 
northward the ties clicked a fearsome 
refrain: "Little Sam!” they said, “Little 
Sam!” 


(GRAND JUNCTION was reached at 
last. Scott Benson was the first to 
greet them at the packed and roaring 
hotel. 

“Well,” said the master of Brookfield, 
* how does it look?" 

The trainer shook his head. 

“Bad, Mr. Gregory," he said. “Weve 
got an awful dog to beat” 

“You mean the dog that old Todd’s 
got?” said Peter. 

“Yes,” said Scott. “That’s what I 
mean—but he ain’t a dog.” 


“What is 'e, then?” asked Peter. 
“He’s a flying machine, with a tele- 
scope nose. You got a grand dog, Mr. 


Gregory, a grand dog. A gamer dog never 
lived—he'll try all the way; but this here 
dog that old fool's got a-hold of somehow, 
ain't human. In three hours he'll find all 
the quail in the state!” 

* What's 'elook like, an’ 'ow's 'e bred?" 
Peter inquired. 

“Get ready to laugh,” said Scott. “I 
forgot to tell you. His breedin's unknown, 
an' he ain't as big as a stud beagle." 

"]s it possible!" said the master, of 
Brookfield. "I'll enjoy seeing him run. 
I think I'll go to my room now—if you'll 
excuse me. I’m a little tired—from the 


trip." 

Peer sat up until the secretary climbed 
to a table top and began to read the 
drawings for the National. 

“Belwin with Dan's Lady!" read the 
secretary. "Opal Jane with Rappahan: 
nock! Bingo with Prince Rodney!” and 
so the starters in the Championship were 
paired. At last, at the very end, the 
secretary paused an instant and smiled 

rimly. “Brookfield Beau Brummell with 
Little Sam!" he read, and there was a 
roar that shook the hotel. 

Chuck Sellers leaped upon Peter and 
took him to his bosom. 

“Stick around, Pete!" he yelled. 
“Stick around fur the big show!” 

Peter shoved him aside. 

“Im goin’ to bed," he growled. 
'ope I get a decent 'oss to-morrow.” 

ut fate had a (Continued on page 76) 
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He had eaten up a good half mile of country when 
the frost-bitten grass began to whisper just behind him 


many. 


The**God punish England” 
seal used throughout Ger- 
A facsimile show- 
ing the exact size and color 


“Gott Strafe England” 


By Edward Lyell Fox 


Author of “Behind the Scenes in Warring Germany” 


Correspondent in Germany of The American Magazine 


“Gott straf? uns—wenn wir England 
schonen.” 
(God punish us—if we spare England). 


HAT is the German pledge. It is 
the oath of a nation—one nation 
against another. It is a sincere 
oath—appallingly sincere. 

They have made for this hate 
aritual. About it they have written their 
stories and poems and songs. I have read 
them, by Thoma; Emanuel, and Scher. 
Their clever illustrators have drawn it 
into their pictures. I have seen them, by 
Schulz, Heine, and Thon. Their singers, 
their actors, their preachers, have spread 
it through the nation. I have heard 
them, Berna, Bonn, and Schmidt. Itisa 
wonderful hate, almost beautiful in its 
simple sincerity. They say they have one 
foe and one alone—England. 

Since England declared war this hate 
has been curdling. It has become now to 
Germany as a sacred thing. They are 
calling on the Almighty to punish Eng- 
land. They are praying that He strike 
them if England they spare—Gott Strafe 
England! 

A translation of that is, God punish 
England. But that is merely translating 
the words. Their implication is vast. 
They imply far more than mere punish- 
ment. They curdle every German breast. 
They produce a red prayer: God tear our 
unholy foe to tatters! Oh, God, give us 
strength to rend the British Empire as we 
would rend an old coat, and cast it away! 


HAVE heard the three terrible words so 

many times that I have come to think 
of them as the sound by which I shall 
identify Germany—and I have heard the 
erümble of her guns on her battle fronts: 
Gott Strafe England! It is their morning 
salutation. It 1s never spoken with levity. 
I heard men exchange ıt as if they were 
pledging anew a solemn oath. I heard the 
waiters in the Adlon say it, each to the 
other. I heard it in Munchen, when a 
customer came in a shop to buy. I heard 
it in the hospitals at Glewitz, a wounded 
man muttered it to Doctor Sanders—and 
his wound was from a Russian gun! At 
Commines when, back from the trenches, 
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the Bavarians awoke from their piles of 
straw, they pledged the day to—Gott 
Strafe England! 

Perhaps the soldiers have been told to 
say this, just as they have been drilled to 
sing while on the march. I do not know. 
I do know, though, that I have been all 
over Germany and all along her battle 
fronts, east and west, and all over I have 
felt the hate. It matters not the time of 
day nor the place: you can be in the 
cheapest café or in some drawing-room 
of Berlin, at an officers’ mess or a field 
kitchen, and you have but to mention 
the word England, and instantly it seems 
as though the Germans go mad. 

Now, one who has not lived among 
them during this war cannot understand 
this. Obviously there are reasons for 
such a condition. Whether they are just 


' reasons or not is not for me to say. Let 


us see the German grievance, the reason 
of this hatred. I shall quote the words of 
Major von Herwarth, one of the Great 
General Staff, who, by the way, both 
knows and loves America. 

“Those Americans who do neither know 
nor understand Germany," says Major 
von Herwarth, “are in the majority. 
They have, anyhow, little or no feeling for 
us. It is useless to cry about spilled milk. 
We cannot alter the fact that we are more 
or less disliked. That is a matter of taste, 
not of justice. But in the spirit of fairness, 
justice may be and ought to be given even 
to one who is disliked. Perhaps we Ger- 
mans have been committing a grievous 
fault by never trying sufficiently to be 
understood abia d, Fhe press campaign 
against us, now livelier than ever, seems 
to be an implement of war. 

“England is jealous of our commerce. 
We do not have week-end parties. We 
work. We become too powerful in trade. 
We disturb the British peace of mind, 
therefore Britain must be rid of this dis- 
turbance. We saw with regret that our 
relations with England were becoming un- 
satisfactory. There was no rhyme or rea- 
son why we should not have come to a 
good solid understanding. We tried for it 
hard, but in vain. England turned to 
France and Russia, and ıt was a remark- 
able coincidence that ever since the Triple 


Entente was complete our neighbors in 
the east and in the west adopted an atti- 
tude against us that grew more and more 
hostile. We knew that the struggle was 
coming and we were prepared. But, 
more than anything, we resent the British 
hypocrisy over the neutrality of Belgium— 
this from the nation that made her empire 
by gobbling up little countries all over the 
world! You see, we cannot think of such 
things and remain calm. Germany is only 
one thousandth’s part of the surface of the 
globe.* We have worked hard on this soil 
and we live well. And by our hard work 
we are rivaling England’s commerce, 
which means that we must go. That is, 
we simply must not exist as a powerful 
nation because England wants no power- 
ful nation but herself.” 

Now that opinion is as if Germany’s 
seventy millions could speak; it breeds— 
Gott Strafe England! 


I SAW the spirit of Germany one Sunday 
night, Berlin's night, at the Winter 
Garden. Settled at our table on the 
Terrasse, we gazed out on the audience, 
three thousand people that night, three 
thousand extravagant men and women 
sated in pleasure. Above, a canopied 
heaven gleamed with star fire, as false as 
a palace effect attempted in red and gold 
gaudiness, an over-decorated, pillared 
room with obsequious liveried servants. 
Three thousand men and women, the 
Berlin that last summer knew, open love- 
making, ogling, wine-buying! All around 
us on the Terrasse glasses clinked; a palish 
waiter brought two young girls to our 
table who smiled and then contemptu- 
ously went their way. The music struck 
up; you heard snatches of the Puppchen 
song. And slowly it began to appall me; 
and I thought of that dreary eastern land 
where men burrowed like animals in the 
frozen ground, holding the Russian hordes 
at bay; and I thought of that desolation in 
the west, where amid the black ruins of 
villages more Germans held off more hos- 


*The entire area of the globe, including all oceans, is 
about one thousand times the area of Germany. The en- 
tire area of all the land on the globe, including fertile terri- 
tory, deserts, steppes and the polar regions, is less than 
three hundred times the area of Germany. 
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tle hordes, and almost as in a dream you And the actor paused; and his three “And you'll ay your score with the 
looked about at the gaudy lights, the thousand hearers flung back at him the Russians?” I aded. 


gaudy decorations, the gaudy crowd; and 
the irony of it gripped tight. Warl—and 
this was a Berlin night. ... But that was 
before I knew their spirit. 

Little bells jingled; the audience left the 
promenades and settled in their seats, the 
well-fed, well-wined audience, in which 
vou had come to believe no big emotion 
was possible. The lights went out; the 
spangled canopy of sky seemed a little less 
unreal; the curtains were drawn; a per- 
former appeared, bowing, on the stage. 
His name has passed me; but I can still 
hear his voice. He began a scene from 
"Othello," the scene where Iago lies. And 
then dramatically he stopped and in a 
moment you were struck dumb with the 
dramatic value of that pause; and then 
again he spoke, but the words were not 
Shakespeare's: 


"French and Russian, they matter not, 
A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot.” 


Amurmur was audible. You were con- 
sious that all about you people had 


moved 


“Come, let us stand at the Judgment place. 
An oath to swear to, face to face, 
An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 
An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard: 
We will never forgo our hate. 
We love all, but a single hate— 
We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe, and one alone— 
ENGLAND!" 


With every word you had felt the 
gathering tenseness, and now it broke. 
You heard fists crashing on table tops, the 
pounding of feet—‘‘Auch!” “Auch!” 
"Jaco" You sensed the awful vital- 
ness of it: as by a miracle those three 
thousand people had changed. Pleasure 
had fled. I saw that, in the drawn face 
of the man at the next table; a smiling 
arl sought to pat his hand; roughly he 
threw her hand aside. The actor was 
speaking again. 


“Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone—” 


word, uttered it with a sour savagery that 
must have curdled their hearts, shrieked 
that word, flushed women and men jum 

ing to their feet, beside themselves all, 
thundering all, in a single hoarse burst— 


“ENGLAND!” 


You shivered. Thereafter the three 
thousand meant something more than 
followers of pleasure, although you knew 
it was pleasure alone which had brought 
them there. But later, when two buffoons 
took the stage and the audience laughed, 
and the buffoons went the way of the 
wings and the audience lost itself in 
the sensuality of "art," scantily draped, 
posing women, you began to doubt if that 
outcry had been real; if, maybe, you had 
overestimated the sincerity of that cry 
against England; or if it might not be the 
actor and the wine his hearers had drunk. 


AND for a few days thereafter I was in 
doubt: until—of a night when I stood 
on the Potsdam station waite for a 
hospital train to come in. As the train 
crept into the great station, as a wounded 
thing might creep to shelter, I entered a 
car. On each seat a form covered with 
clean blankets lay its length, and on the 
floor between, another was spread out. 
There was little air in the compartment. 

I heard a man on the floor give a low 
moan, and then his whole body twitched. 
Feet sounded in the passage and two 
stretcher bearers came to take him away. 
I heard him moaning until they must have 
left the car. The man on the seat at my 
left was sleeping—sleeping, you thought, 
the sleep of drugs—but the other soldier 
was awake. e wanted to know the 
latest news: Had they taken Paris? His 
wound, he explained, was a trifle, just two 
shrapnel balls in his leg. He would soon 
be well again. 

And while I waited for those silent men 
with the stretchers, I listened to the man 
with the Russian shrapnel in his leg. 
From him I would get the truth; from him 
] would learn how men sicken with war, 
that the outburst in the Winter Garden 
and that among the ranks of the recruits 
were shallow, and that hate dies in travail. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “a month, per- 
haps, and then I'll be all right again.’ 


He moved the blanket in a gesture. 

"No, Hindenburg will have crushed 
them by then." And he seemed to 
brighten. “TIl be sent west, I guess, I'll 
get my chance at the English." 

“Your chance?” I echoed. “Do you 
all want to fight the English?” 

» brother," he said slowly, “was 
killed by them. My wife has written me 
of it. She has been told that they sur- 
rendered and then fired, those English 
who killed my brother," and his voice 

rew bitter. "They all cheat and lie, even 

ghting."' 

And as I looked at his poor helpless 
body, unable to stand on its torn leg, as 
in his tired bloodshot eyes I saw the hate 
that burned deep, I knew then why the 
poet had sung his hymn, for 


Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down, 


is truth. 

It is true, this Gott Strafe England, piti- 
fully true. When I left Berlin in March, 
they had gone in their hatred to even 
further lengths. They had published a 
book, “‘Gott Strafe England!" with a cover 
showing John Bull and his money ba 
being roasted in hell. You know the Re 
Cross stamps that you buy at Christmas 
time to paste on the back of your letters? 
They are selling hate stamps in Germany, 
and are sealing their letters with them. 
They read, “Gott Strafe England!" They 
are red and black stamps, and the coloring 
means something. The black is for hate 
and the red is for blood. And they greet 
each other in the morning, the men of 
Berlin, with these words of hatred on their 
lips. And they pass it through the day, 
and on the battlefields it is a salutation. 

I walked through the front line trenches 
in Arras. I saw cut in the dirt wall the 
legend of hate—Gott Strafe England. 

“I thought the French were in Arras?” 
I asked the soldier. “Are there any 
Englishmen with them?” 

“No,” he said, “but that does not mat- 
ter. You see, the French are England’s 
fools and the Russians are England's fools 
and we have no quarrel with them. We 
only feel sorry for them for being fools. 
But England, we hate,"—and he forgot 
we were talking in English, —'" und, by 
Gott, we smash her!" 


Spirit and. Flesh 


OR, I want to be off to the edge of the world, 


Away from the realm of law, 


To the lands where never a flag's unfurled 


And the life is rough and raw. 


I want to be off where the roads are new, 


Or there's never a road to see; 


For ever and ever the long years through 


The wilderness calls to me! 


By Berton Braley 


I play my part in the business scheme 


Of barter and trade and sale, 


But deep in my secret soul I dream 


Of the joy of the open trail. 


I think of the pungent camp smoke swirled 


On the breath of the winds that blow, 


And I want to be off to the edge of the world— 


But I haven't the nerve to go! 


How England secretly raised an army 
Sour times as big as she has admitted 


Lord Kitchener’s Great Bluff 


By J. Herbert Duckworth 


Mr. Duckworth is an Englishman belonging to a family of well-known London and Liverpool journal- 
ists, but for the past ten years, with the erception of two years in London for the New York “Herald,” 
he has lived, most of the time, in New York, where he has been connected with the “Evening Sun.” At 
the outbreak of the war he went to England, where he has remained most of the time. During the 
winter, because of his unusual opportunities for getting inside information pertaining to England’s part 
in the war, he came confidentially into possession of the facts in this article. On account of the strict 
censorship imposed by Lord Kitchener, no English journal has published them and, in truth, few Eng- 
lishmen have known the real facts. Indeed, Mr. Duckworth himself has been unwilling, until now, 
to communicate publicly what he has learned.—THE EDITORS. 


OW Kitchener’s Army was 

secretly increased from one 

million to four million men 

right under the very noses of 

the ubiquitous German spies 
is one of the most amazing stories of the 
war. 

The feat of clothing, arming and train- 
ing this mighty host, and of then smug- 

ling it out of a supposedly submarine- 

lockaded island to France, has no 
paste in history. As an exhibition of 

igh strategy alone it surpasses the finest 

erformances in the field of either General 
Toffre or General von Hindenburg. 

It completely deceived the German 
General Staff as to England's military 
strength, and confounded the Teutonic 
theorists who had always maintained that 
it was impossible to make a soldier in less 
than three years. 

This grim joke on the Kaiser was con- 
cocted b Lord Kitchener himself. He 
commandeered the services of the press to 
assist him to carry out the great bluff, 
and there can be no harm now in telling 
how it was done. 

When the British Secretary of State for 
War first conceived the idea of putting 
into the field four million men, he realized 
that it would be a grave strategic blunder 
to allow the enemy to know what was 
really afoot. Rather, the game should be 
to call for a million men, and then press- 
agent the world with stories lamenting the 
fact that, at last, the British Empire was 
about to crumble up because the men of 
England had not the pluck to defend it. 
All the German stories that the modern 
Englishman had become effete and 
anæmic were, indeed, too true! 

The scheme worked out admirably. 
Recruiting was phenomenally brisk from 
the first. Yet the Germans eagerly 
swallowed the skillfully phrased yarns that 
were published broadcast, that told how 
only conscription would save the British 
from utter disaster. 

While the cartoonists and funny verse 
writers of the rest of the world were hold- 
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Last winter in London I was privileged 
to meet Lieutenant-colonel Sir H. C. 
Schlater, adjutant-general to the forces, 
at an informal luncheon. War was not 
discussed. But as the party was about to 
break up somebody asked the adjutant, 
the one man, mind you, who could have 
answered the question: 

* How many men are there in Kitchen- 
er's Army?" 

Looking squarely into the eyes of his 
questioner, Sir H. C. Schlater replied: 

“I don't know." 


HE campaign of silence was conducted 

on strictly scientific lines. The news- 
paper editors were first warned that an 
indiscretion would mean a court-martial, 
ufider the Defense of the Realm Act, on 
charges of having “spread reports likely 
to interfere with the success of His 
Majesty's Forces." They were instructed 
to publish only the recruiting returns sent 
out by the War Office. Independent cen- 
sus-taking was strictly forbidden. All 
articles on the new army, and even pic- 
tures of soldiers, had first to be submitted 
tothe censor. A permit was required even 
to own a camera. 

One London editor refused to "stay 
put. He published a picture of some 
soldiers without the permission of the cen- 
sor. Lord Kitchener sent for the offender. 

“A second indiscretion,” he explained, 
* will mean a court-martial and jail." 

"On what charges?" stuttered the 
astonished editor. 

"Never mind," answered Lord Kitch- 
ener; “we will clap you into prison first, 
and find the charges after the war is over." 

The English have the reputation of 
having “muddled through" most of their 
wars. They are muddling through this 
one, but for once there has been method 
in their muddling. Tricks and subter- 
fuges, cunning and innumerable, were 
adopted in order to hoodwink the enemy 
as to size and disposition of the new army. 
Battalions of the same regiment were 
trained in different parts of the country. 
Instead of creating new corps, old ones 
were increased to colossal proportions. 
The Manchester Regiment, b. instance, 
grew from four to thirty battalions—to 
thirty-six thousand men. Of course it was 
obvious to the most casual observer that 
Great Britain was getting together a tre- 
mendous army. Bur who could say 
whether it numbered two million or four 
million men? 

Nothing was ever said about the five 
hundred thousand very efficient Terri- 
torials. And yet these men virtually be- 
longed to Kitchener’s Army. Men who 
enlisted in the Territorial forces after the 
declaration of war undertook the same 
obligations as the men in the regular 
army. The old members, recruited for 
home defense only, were easily brought 
into line. They were paraded before their 
colonels, who would bawl out: : 

“Any man who doesn’t want to go into 
the trenches please step one pace to the 
front." 


WHEN it came to moving the new 
troops to France extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken to mislead the spies. 
The regiments were not all transported 
from Southampton to Boulogne or Havre. 
Instead they were shipped from what 
were really out-of-the-way and incon- 


venient ports—Bristol, Avonmouth, Car- 
diff, Swansea and Barrow, for example,— 
to French ports as far from the firing line 
as St. Malo, Brest, and even Bordeaux on 
the west coast and Marseilles on the 
Mediterranean. 

Troop trains were invariably moved at 
night with drawn blinds. Oftentimes they 
were run half way around the country be- 
fore being sneaked alongside a transport. 
Not even the officers were aware of their 
ultimate destination—whether it was to 
be France, Egypt, India, or the Darda- 
nelles. 

The engine drivers were changed every 
twenty miles or so, and the captains of 
the troop ships received their final in- 
structions by wireless after they had put 
to sea. 

Last spring, when the movement of 
Kitchener’s Army was in full swing I 
visited Ryde in the Isle of Wight. One 
day a fleet of at least thirty transports 
collected in the Solent. Nobody knew 
where they had come from. At dusk a 
score of forty-knot torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, the escort, put in an appearance. 
When night fell nothing could be seen but 
the searchlights sweeping the entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbor, on the mainland, for 
enemy periscopes. In the morning trans- 
ports and destroyers had gone. 


WHAT was the secret of Lord Kitch- 
ener's success in so easily persuading 
four million men voluntarily to enlist? It 
was advertising. A very few days after 
England had decided to enter the conflict 
millions of posters calling for volunteers to 
enlist for "the period of the war only" 
were plastered up. The whole country 
from John o' Groat’s to Land’s End looked 
like one huge billboard. It was the biggest 
and most thorough advertising campaign 
ever conceived and successfully carried 
out. 


We KNEW that you would come 


This was the caption on the one recruiting 
poster that betrayed a trace of real inspira- 
tion. This particular appeal was made in 
picture form. In the top left corner was a 
photograph of twenty-two husky football- 
ers entertaining a grandstand packed with 
“slackers.” Below was a scene in the 
muddy trenches. Dead and wounded 
“Tommies” lay around, neglected, and 
perhaps forgotten. Half a dozen or so 
of the survivors of Sir John French’s Ex- 
peditionary Force, unkempt and un- 
shaven, gaunt but determined still, had 
been suddenly aroused from the dreadful 
nightmare by a mighty shout from the 
rear. The noise came from the relief 
columns of Kitchener’s Army, that could 
be seen swarming over the horizon. 

“Here we are!" bellowed the reinforce- 
ments, to which welcome salutation the 
war-stained veterans replied: . 

“We KNEW that you would come.” 

But General French’s gallant little 
army that fought so stubbornly during the 
retreat from Mons, and saved Paris, 
never dreamed that Lord Kitchener was 
preparing to send over eight armies—four 
millon men—to the rescue. The public 
back home in England didn’t know it. 
This formidable host was built up from 
the nucleus of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand regulars under a veil of the deepest 
secrecy. 


The Government owned up to one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand men in the 
middle of November, when it asked for a 
vote for a new army of one million. Early 
in February, Premier Asquith announced 
that the army then numbered three million, 
exclusive of Colonial troops. Yet it was 
known then in Fleet Street that there 
were already two million Britishers, miles 
behind the front, “in hiding,” awaiting 
the day when they would be moved for- 
ward to take part in the “Great Push.” 
And the supply at home then seemed as 
great as ever it did. 

The quicker the men enlisted the faster 
were the calamity tales sent out. From 
time to time fresh posters were issued, 

artly to keep up the boom and partly to 
keer up the fiction that diffculty was 
being experienced in getting men. Some 
of these appeals read: 


We are going to win, but YOU must help. 


Lord Roberts did his duty: Are you doing 
yours? 


Remember Yarmouth. 


When your children grow up and ask, “What 
did you do, Father, in the Great War?” What 
will your answer be? 


An appeal to cricket and football en- 
thusiasts was headed, “The Greater 
Game,” while a very clever “ad” was that 
of the head of Lord Kitchener with a 
finger pointing directly at the observer. 
Underneath, in big letters, were the com- 
manding words: 


“I MEAN YOU” 


Naturally, mistakes were made. Scots- 
men refused to enlist until the appeals 
were addressed to “ Britishers" instead of 
to “Englishmen.” Welshmen stayed at 
home until a Welsh Brigade was formed. 

It has been said that England was un- 
prepared for war. This is only partly 
true. Certainly she did not have a big 
army ready to put into the field; but she 
had a scheme to form one already 
thoroughly worked out to put into opera- 
tion in an emergency. Why, the very day 
after war was declared thousands of work- 
men got busy all over the country turning 
churches, colleges, and schools into hos- 
pitals. Vast camps began at once to 
spring up everywhere. Public parks were 
turned into drill grounds. Orders were 
given for millions of tent poles against the 
time when Kitchener’s Army would be 
engaged in a summer campaign on the 
continent. 

Recruiting offices were opened in town 
halls, vacant stores, in tents in the squares, 
in the offices of the German shipping com- 
panies, on village greens—in fact in all 
sorts of corners wliere a recruiting officer 
could set up a-desk and chair. 

On one day alone, August 20th, ninety- 
seven thousand recruits took the “ King's 
Shilling." And at the very height of this 
boom the newspapers, at the instigation 
of the War Office, commenced to publish 
the stories about the supposed failure to - 
get men. Young Britons, it was said, 
preferred cricket, golf, tennis, and after- 
noon tea to fighting for their country. It 
was whispered at Westminster that con- 
scription was being considered. Poor Old 
England's downfall (Continued on page 79) 


How England secretly raised an army 
Jour times as big as she has admitted 


Lord Kitchener's Great Bluff 


By J. Herbert Duckworth 


Mr. Duckworth is an Englishman belonging to a family of well-known London and Liverpool journal- 
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winter, because of his unusual opportunities for getting inside information pertaining to England’s part 
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censorship imposed by Lord Kitchener, no English journal has published them and, in truth, few Eng- 
lishmen have known the real facts. Indeed, Mr. Duckworth himself has been unwilling, until now, 
to communicate publicly what he has learned.—THE EDITORS. 


OW Kitchener’s Army was 

secretly increased from one 

million to four million men 

right under the very noses of 

the ubiquitous German spies 
is one of the most amazing stories of the 
war. 

The feat of clothing, arming and train- 
ing this mighty host, and of then smug- 

ling it out of a supposedly submarine- 

lockaded island to France, has no 
pause in history. As an exhibition of 

igh strategy alone it surpasses the finest 

erformances in the field of either General 
Toffre or General von Hindenburg. 

It completely deceived the German 
General Staff as to England's military 
strength, and confounded the Teutonic 
theorists who had always maintained that 
it was impossible to make a soldier in less 
than three years. 

This grim joke on the Kaiser was con- 
cocted b Lord Kitchener himself. He 
commandeered the services of the press to 
assist him to carry out the great bluff, 
and there can be no harm now in telling 
how it was done. 

When the British Secretary of State for 
War first conceived the idea of putting 
into the field four million men, he realized 
that it would be a grave strategic blunder 
to allow the enemy to know what was 
really afoot. Rather, the game should be 
to call for a million men, and then press- 
agent the world with stories lamenting the 
fact that, at last, the British Empire was 
about to crumble up because the men of 
England had not the pluck to defend it. 
All the German stories that the modern 
Englishman had become effete and 
anemic were, indeed, too true! 

The scheme worked out admirably. 
Recruiting was phenomenally brisk from 
the first. Yet the Germans eagerly 
swallowed the skillfully phrased yarns that 
were published broadcast, that told how 
only conscription would save the British 
from utter disaster. 

While the cartoonists and funny verse 
writers of the rest of the world were hold- 
ing up to ridicule the sport-loving Eng- 
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; Last winter in London I was privileged 
“to meet Lieutenant-colonel Sir H. C. 
i Schlater, adjutant-general to the forces, 
at an informal luncheon. War was not 
discussed. But as the party was about to 
break up somebody asked the adjutant, 
the one man, mind you, who could have 
answered the question: 
“How many men are there in Kitchen- 
er's Army?" 
Looking squarely into the eyes of his 
questioner, Sir H. C. Schlater replied: 
“I don't know." 


"THE campaign of silence was conducted 
on strictly scientific lines. The news- 
paper editors were first warned that an 
indiscretion would mean a tourcmarmal: 
udder the Defense of the Realm Act, on 
charges of having “spread reports likely 
to interfere with the success of His 
Majesty's Forces." They were instructed 
to publish only the recruiting returns sent 
out by the War Office. Independent cen- 
sus-taking was strictly forbidden. All 
articles on the new army, and even pic- 
tures of soldiers, had first to be submitted 
tothe censor. A permit was required even 
to own a camera. 

One London editor refused to "stay 
put.” He published a picture of some 
soldiers without the permission of the cen- 
sor. Lord Kitchener sent for the offender. 

“A second indiscretion,” he explained, 
“will mean a court-martial and jail.” 

“On what charges?” stuttered the 
astonished editor. 

“Never mind,” answered Lord Kitch- 
ener; "we will clap you into prison first, 
and find the charges after the war is over." 

The English have the reputation of 
having ‘‘ muddled through” most of their 
wars. They are muddling through this 
one, but for once there has been method 
in their muddling. Tricks and subter- 
fuges, cunning and innumerable, were 
adopted in order to hoodwink the enemy 
as to size and disposition of the new army. 
Battalions of the same regiment were 
trained in different parts of the country. 
Instead of creating new corps, old ones 
were increased to colossal proportions. 
The Manchester Regiment, for instance, 
grew from four to thirty battalions—to 
thirty-six thousand men. Of course it was 
obvious to the most casual observer that 
Great Britain was getting together a tre- 
mendous army. ut who could say 
whether it numbered two million or four 
million men? 

Nothing was ever said about the five 
hundred thousand very efficient Terri- 
torials. And yet these men virtually be- 
longed to Kitchener's Army. Men who 
enlisted in the Territorial forces after the 
declaration of war undertook the same 
obligations as the men in the regular 
army. The old members, recruited for 
home defense only, were easily brought 
into line. They were paraded before their 
colonels, who would bawl out: 

“Any man who doesn’t want to go into 
the trenches please step one pace to the 
front." 


WHEN it came to moving the new 
troops to France extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken to mislead the spies. 
The regiments were not all transported 
from Southampton to Boulogne or Havre. 
Instead they were shipped from what 
were really out-of-the-way and incon- 


venient ports— Bristol, Avonmouth, Car- 
diff, Swansea and Barrow, for example, — 
to French ports as far from the firing line 
as St. Malo, Brest, and even Bordeaux on 
the west coast and Marseilles on the 
Mediterranean. 

Troop trains were invariably moved at 
night with drawn blinds. Oftentimes they 
were run half way around the country be- 
fore being sneaked alongside a transport. 
Not even the officers were aware of their 
ultimate destination—whether it was to 
be France, Egypt, India, or the Darda- 
nelles. 

The engine drivers were changed every 
twenty miles or so, and the captains of 
the troop ships received their final in- 
structions by wireless after they had put 
to sea. 

Last spring, when the movement of 
Kitchener's Amy was in full swing I 
visited Ryde in the Isle of Wight. One 
day a fleet of at least thirty transports 
collected in the Solent. Nobody knew 
where they had come from. At dusk a 
score of forty-knot torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, the escort, put in an appearance. 
When night fell nothing could be seen but 
the searchlights sweeping the entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbor, on the mainland, for 
enemy periscopes. In the morning trans- 
ports and destroyers had gone. 


WHAT was the secret of Lord Kitch- 
ener's success in so easily persuading 
four million men voluntarily to enlist? It 
was advertising. A very few days after 
England had decided to enter the conflict 
millions of posters calling for volunteers to 
enlist for "the period of the war only" 
were plastered up. The whole country 
from John o' Groat’s to Land's End looked 
like one huge billboard. It was the biggest 
and most thorough advertising campaign 
ever conceived and successfully carried 
out. 


We KNEW that you would come 


' 


This was the caption on the one recruiting 
poster that betrayed a trace of real inspira- 
tion. This particular appeal was made in 
picture form. In the top left corner was a 
photograph of twenty-two husky football- 
ers entertaining a grandstand packed with 
“slackers.” Below was a scene in the 
muddy trenches. Dead and wounded 
“Tommies” lay around, neglected, and 
perhaps forgotten. Half a dozen or so 
of the survivors of Sir John French's Ex- 
peditionary Force, unkempt and un- 
shaven, gaunt but determined still, had 
been suddenly aroused from the dreadful 
nightmare by a mighty shout from the 
rear. The noise came from the relief 
columns of Kitchener's Army, that could 
be seen swarming over the horizon. 

* Here we are!" bellowed the reinforce- 
ments, to which welcome salutation the 
war-stained veterans replied: . 

“We KNEW that you would come." 

But General French's gallant little 
army that fought so stubbornly during the 
retreat from Mons, and saved Paris, 
never dreamed that Lord Kitchener was 
preparing to send over eight armies—four 
million men—to the rescue. The public 
back home in England didn't know it. 
This formidable host was built up from 
the nucleus of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand regulars under a veil of the deepest 
secrecy. 


The Government owned up to one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand men in the 
middle of November, when it asked for a 
vote for anew army of one million. Early 
in February, Premier Asquith announced 
that the army then numbered three million, 
exclusive of Colonial troops. Yet it was 
known then in Fleet Street that there 
were already two million Britishers, miles 
behind the front, "in hiding," awaiting 
the day when they would be moved for- 
ward to take part in the “Great Push.” 
And the supply at home then seemed as 
great as ever it did. 

The quicker the men enlisted the faster 
were the calamity tales sent out. From 
time to time fresh posters were issued, 

artly to keep up the boom and partly to 
oe up the fiction that difficulty was 
being experienced in getting men. Some 
of these appeals read: 


We are going to win, but YOU must help. 


Lord Roberts did his duty: Are you doing 
yours? 


Remember Yarmouth. 


When your children grow up and ask, “What 
did you do, Father, in the Great War?” What 
will your answer be? 


An appeal to cricket and football en- 
thusiasts was headed, “The Greater 
Game,” while a very clever “ad” was that 
of the head of Lord Kitchener with a 
finger pointing directly at the observer. 
Underneath, in big letters, were the com- 
manding words: 


“I MEAN YOU" 


Naturally, mistakes were made. Scots- 
men refused to enlist until the appeals 
were addressed to “ Britishers" instead of 
to “Englishmen.” Welshmen stayed at 
home until a Welsh Brigade was formed. 

It has been said that England was un- 
prepared for war. This is only partly 
true. Certainly she did not have a big 
army ready to put into the field; but she 
had a scheme to form one already 
thoroughly worked out to put into opera- 
tion in an emergency. Why, the very day 
after war was declared thousands of work- 
men got busy all over the country turning 
churches, colleges, and schools into hos- 
pitals. Vast camps began at once to 
spring up everywhere. Public parks were 
turned into drill grounds. Orders were 
given for millions of tent poles against the 
time when Kitchener’s Army would be 
engaged in a summer campaign on the 
continent. 

Recruiting offices were opened in town 
halls, vacant stores, in tents in the squares, 
in the offices of the German shipping com- 
panies, on village greens—in fact in all 
sorts of corners where a recruiting officer 
could set up a-desk and chair. 

On one day alone, August 2oth, ninety- 
seven thousand recruits took the “ King's 
Shilling." And at the very height of this 
boom the newspapers, at the instigation 
of the War Office, commenced to publish 
the stories about the supposed failure to - 
get men. Young Britons, it was said, 
preferred cricket, golf, tennis, and after- 
noon tea to fighting for their country. It 
was whispered at Westminster that con- 
scription was being considered. Poor Old 
England's downfall (Continued on page 79) 
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“You look just like that picture Sammy took of 
you when you went to New York for the opera" 
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The Bird House Man 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


HE Bird House Man’s garden 

behind his old-fashioned house 

and his shop, where Farnum’s 

Famous Bird Houses were made, 

was white with snow. The sun- 
dial and the two bird baths were hidden 
under boxes. The flower beds were cov- 
ered with pine boughs, bits of which stuck 
up above the drifts. But the feed tables 
for the birds, including one which swung 
into the wind by means of its weather- 
vane arms, were standing about stocked 
with suet and sunflower seeds, and just 
now Alec Farnum himself stood outside 
the kitchen door with a sunflower seed 
between his lips. His head was tipped 
back, and he held one hand in front of his 
face with his forefinger out. There were 
excited sounds and movements in the big 
lilac bush by the door, and suddenly a 
Chickadee made a dash forth, lit on 
Alec’s finger and, as the man moved his 
hand close to his face, took the seed from 
between his lips and flew quickly back to 
the bush. he man smiled, and was 
about to place another seed in his mouth 
when around the corner came the front 
end of a dog, followed in time by the rest 
of him, and in sudden fright the chickadees 
flew away to a tree in the garden. 

“Confound you, Bologna, what did you 
come to spoil the fun for?" Alec asked of 
the intruder. "Get out!" 

He made as if to kick the dachshund, 
which sidled off with a surprised and 

ained expression. At the same moment 
iom the street came a faint call, “ Friedy, 
Friedy !” 

The dog pricked up his ears and looked 
guilty, but did not stir. 

"Hm," said the Bird House Man, 
“none so deaf— You want a bone, do 
you? Well, you can't have one. You've 
scared my chickadees.” 


SAYING he left the dog to sniff at 

the garbage pail, and walked around 
the corner toward the street. Standing on 
the sidewalk was a quaint little figure, 
looking up and down the snowy road. 
She might have stepped from the pages 
of “Cranford,” Alec thought to himself as 
he looked at her, she was so obviously 
an “unappropriated blessing." She was 
small and neat: no, neat wasn't the word, 
he reflected. Her hat was even stylish. 
She was trim. Her heavy hair beneath 
the hat was still a golden chestnut, though 
a trifle rusty. Once it had hung in two 
long braids which Alec used to pull in 
school, when she was a little thing and he 
was one of the big boys, born to torment. 
Her eyes were very large. Once they 
must have been a glory, but now that her 
face had shrunk they gave her an odd, 
wistful expression, intensified at the pres- 
ent moment, as she turned to meet Alec’s 
gaze, by her worry over the loss of her pet. 


II 
THE WREN 


"Oh, Alec, have you seen him?" she 
exclaimed. 

"What's the matter, Millie? Has the 
sausage man got Bologna at last?" the 
man replied. “Its an outrage, that's 
what it is!” 

A faint smile crept into Miss Millie 
Tilton'sface. “You are perfectly horrid,” 
she said. ‘You know his name is Sieg- 
fried. But where is he? I shouldn’t have 
let him off the leash. He always mis- 
behaves on cold days. Here, Friedy, 
Friedy!" 

Friedy suddenly appeared around the 
corner of the house, hauling his rear legs 
behind him, with a suspicious stain of 
garbage in either corner of his mouth. 

“Oh, you nasty dog!” said Miss Millie. 


"You may break, you may train up the dog 
as you will, 

But the Ment of the garbage will call to him 
still," 


said Alec. 

“ But he gets such nice food at home,” 
said the woman plaintively. “I go out to 
Mulready’s cart myself and select it. I 
think dogs are very ungrateful—so there, 
Friedy." 

She bent and slapped the dog as she 
spoke, the dog construing it as a caress 
and licking his chops. 

“They’re only human, after all," said 
the Bird House Man. “Come in and 
have some tea, Millie. It's a cold day." 

“Oh, Alec, what an idea!" she ex- 
claimed, looking up at him with her big 


eyes. 

"Now, Millie, you've been reading 
modern dramas again," said he. “P 
sure I don't know where you get 'em. 
There's nothing modern in our public 
library. You think it would be a regular 
third act if you came in and drank tea 
with me." 

“I should say an irregular act,” said 
Miss Millie, with the ghost of a twinkle. 

The Bird House Man laughed jovially. 
He always laughed when Miss Millie 
made a joke, and treasured it to repeat to 
his friend, Thomas Trask, the new doctor. 

“How long since you've committed an 
irregular act?" he asked. 

“I never did," the woman retorted. “I 
never dared, in Southmead.” She spoke 
in a low, confidential tone. 

“Well, far be it from me to start an 
innocent young female on a career of 
crime," said Alec, “so I'll tell you that 
Ruth Barnes is inside, typing a new article 
for me, so you can come in for some tea 
after all." 

“Oh, is Ruth there? She's going to be 
married next summer, isn't she? Is he 
as nice as he looks?" 

* Not nice enough for Ruth, nobody 
is," said Alec, opening the door for her 
with his air of old-fashioned gallantry. 


They heard the measured click, click 
of the typewriter keys as they stepped 
into the house and went to the library 
where Ruth was working. But she re- 
fused to stop, only rising to kiss Miss 
Millie on the cheek. “I’ve got to get this 
done by daylight, Uncle Alec," she de- 
clared. “You haven't had the drop-light 
fixed yet, you know. Goodness, I don't 
know what the house will be like after I'm 


gone!” l 


" YIKE an empty bird's nest,” said Alec 

Farnum fondly, escorting Miss Mil- 
lie into the dining-room, where he always 
had tea served on his old mahogany table, 
Siegfried followed, and immediately made 
a wad of the hearth rug and limped 


upon it. 

“And now, Millie,” said the big man 
beside her at the table, when he had seen 
her wants supplied, "what's on your 
mind?” 

She seemed undeniably startled, and 
her big eyes sought his for a second, and 
then fell. ‘Why, no-nothing. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Ho, so there is something, eh?” said 
he. “Well, why shouldn't you tell me? 
*Most everybody else in this town does! 
Carrie Potter came to me this morning 
to know where she was to get a baby 
carriage on runners big enough to hold 
her twins! I told her she had no business 
to have twins, on her husband's income—” 

Miss Millie was blushing, and the Bird 
House Man broke off. “Hm—modern 
plays again," he smiled. “Well, Millie, 
what is on your mind? You don't own 
New Haven shares, do you?" 

“Oh, no, thank goodness!” she replied. 
“Dear Papa did not leave me much, as 
you may have guessed. The emoluments 
of teaching and literature are not great, 
as he used to say so often. But what he 
did leave was invested in bonds. Dear 
Papa was very conservative." 

“Yes, I recall he was, especially about 
my marks in school," said Alec Farnum. 
* How much did he leave you?” 

It was not the sort of a question most 
People could have asked of Miss Millie 

ilton with impunity, but Alec seemed to 
await her reply quite confidently. 

“Twelve thousand dollars," she said. 

* And your income is about six hundred 
dollars a year?" 

“Five hundred and sixty.” 

“Well, Millie, that’s not so bad," 
smiled the man. ‘You can buy an auto- 
mobile and a portable garage nowadays 
for that. Is it the make of car that's 
troubling you?" 

“I dont want a car,” she answered, 
with the utmost solemnity, "I want a 
home!" 

Alec Farnum looked at her, and saw 
at once that he had stumbled on the 
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; 
truth. His brow contracted and he 


stroked his grizzled goatee a long moment - 


in silence, while the brisk click of the 
typewriter under Ruth’s agile young fin- 
gers came through the open door from the 
study. 

* What's the matter with your cousin 
Sarah’s?”’ he asked presently. 


ISS MILLIE took an oatmeal cake 

daintily between her fingers and bit 
it before she replied. There was almost 
an audacious light in her big eyes. 

“Cousin Sarah, for one thing," she 
said. 

Alec Farnum tipped back his head and 
laughed again, so loudly that the sound 
of the typewriter ceased and Siegfried got 
up and walked slowly around the table, 
looking up into his face. 

"What's the matter 
Sarah?" he asked present: 

“Well, she’s an anti, for one thing,” 
Miss Millie replied. 

The man was too genuinely astonished 
this time to laugh. “Of course she is,” 
said he. "But you—you don’t mean to 
tell me that you—” " 

* Certainly I am!" retorted Miss Millie 
with great spirit. "See!" She threw open 
her jacket and displayed upon her waist 
a yellow “Votes tor Women” pin. “I 
consider that I’m quite as capable of 
voting intelligently as some of the men 
in this town!’ 

“Certainly you are—my lord, yes!” 
exclaimed Alec. “But do you want to?" 

“Not particularly,” she said, with one 
of her ghosts of a smile. “But I don't 
want to be told that I’m not good enough 
to. Besides, it's lots of fun wearing this 
button in front of some people we could 
name." 

Alec smiled. “What first made you a 
suffragist?” he asked. 

* Sarah," Miss Millie replied. 

Again the Bird House Man tipped back 
his head and laughed. He was having a 
delightful time apparently. ‘Well, well," 
he said, “the antis always are the strong- 
est speakers for the cause, they tell me. 
What else has Sarah done?" 

*She doesn't like Siegfried, she isn't 
nice to him," said Miss Millie. 

* Not nice to Bologna? The idea! Such 
a beautiful dog, too, with his gazelle-like 

ait!" 

“Oh, I don't mind what you say,” the 
woman retorted. "You know, when 
Pitti-Sing, my Japanese poodle, died, 
Sarah wanted me to get a canary. She 
said it would be better company for me, 
because its sounds were more musical. 
What she really meant was that she didn't 
want me to have a dog at all." 

"Poor Katisha—I mean Pitti-Sing," 
said Alec Farnum. “She was such a 
sweet, fat thing, too, with her broken nose 
and that one flea neither she nor you 
could ever catch. I always did admire 
the woodcraft of that flea! What else has 
Sarah done?" 

* Well, I don't like her tea. You have 
such nice tea, by the way, Alec." 

Alec nodded in acknowledgment. “I’m 
very particular about it,” said he, “‘since 
that Doctor Trask person made me give 
up my Bourbon. I can understand your 
feelings toward anybody who serves the 
English breakfast variety. Do you sup- 
pose the entire British breakfast is as bad 
as the tea? What else has Sarah done?" 


with cousin 


“Oh, it isn't what she has done,” Miss 
Millie burst out suddenly, as if a dam 
of silence had given way, behind which 
a reservoir of feelings had been pent 
up. "Sarah just is. She gets on my 
nerves—there, I’ve said it, and I feel 
better! She just naturally takes the con- 
trary side, and she always thinks the 
worst of people she possibly can, and she 
thinks anybody who doesn't get up at 
six-thirty, who doesn't like to get up at 
six-thirty, is a lost soul, and—and—and 
I want a house, a whole house, of my own, 
where I can do as I please and have what 
I want to eat when I want it, and not 
talk for hours, and keep another dog to 
play with Friedy." 

Little Miss Millie’s eyes were very big 
and suspiciously moist as she half hid her 
face over her teacup. 

Alec Farnum played a tattoo with his 
inet tips on the table. “Hm,” said he. 
“You pay Sarah board, I suppose?" 

“Oh, yes.” 

* How much?" 

“Six dollars a week. I have a big room 
of my own, to be sure; but if she wants to 
talk she just comes right in and begins 
to dust, and she makes an awful fuss if 
I sit up after nine o'clock." 

*Six dollars a week," Alec reflected. 
“Your income is a bit over ten dollars a 
week, isn't it? Doesn't leave you much 
for cigarettes and champagne. How do 
you manage always to look so stylish?" 

Miss Millie blushed like a girl. “I have 
a knack," she said. 

“You have, indeed. Did you ever try 
to get a house of your own?’ 

“Oh, yes, I've looked about. But it 
would have to be a very tiny house that 
I could take care of myself and that 
wouldn't cost much to heat, and you know 
there aren't any such houses in town 
which I could live in. The only ones of 
that sort are—are hovels, inhabited by the 
lowest of the working classes." 

“True,” said Alec, "and we have no 
New York apartments in Southmead, 
either, like swallows’ nests in a cliff. 
Have you got any furniture to put in a 
house?" 

“Oh, yes. After dear Papa died and I 

had to go to live with Sarah, I saved some 
furniture from the sale. Sarah has been 
glad enough to use it in her house, you 
may be sure! I shall never part with it. 
Someday—" 
Miss Millie broke off abruptly. 
* Millie," said the Bird Bouse Man, 
“you should have got married—no, I've 
not phrased that mght, you should get 
married." 


"THE woman turned her big eyes upon 
him with a strange look of startled 
shyness. 

"Oh, Alec," she answered, very low, 
“how can you say that? You—" 

“Ruth tells me J should have married, 
too," he replied. “I think she doesn't 
know. Someday I shall tell her." 

“About Elsie?” 

“About Elsie. She doesn’t know that 
this house was planned for Elsie—and for 
nobody but Elsie.” 

“And yet you say I should have mar- 
ried!” 

"Even if you are a suffragist,” said 
Alec with a little smile, ‘I’m going to tell 
you that in a woman’s case it is different. 
A man has plenty of resources outside of 


marriage, a woman few, at least a woman 
like you in Southmead, Millie. Now, if 
you could take a big house and board all 
the teachers that would be a fine thing 
for you and the teachers both, and—” 

“ No, it wouldn't," she said. “I should 
worry myself to death, and probably the 
teachers would starve." 

“ I suppose so," the man smiled, “which 
proves my point. So you live with 
cousin Sarah and take Bologna out for 
exercise. No, you should have married. 
You should have had children—” 

“Don’t, Alec, don't!" came a low voice. 

Alec put out his big hand and patted 
hers under the table. “That’s all right,” 
he said. "Let's talk about it, both of us. 
It will make us feel better." 

"Tve—TI've got a whole trunk full of 
linen up in Sarah’s attic," she said. “It’s 
locked. Sarah thinks it is stuff from 
Papa's house. I've never told her. It is 
linen for—for our home. I hemmed all 
the napkins. They are lovely, too. Al- 
bert used to laugh at me, he said it would 
be cheaper to buy them. But that 
wouldn't be the same, would it?" 

“ No, no, of course not." 

“We used to plan to have a house some- 
day like the old Dwight place, with big 
columns in front. It was such fun! Al- 
bert would draw pictures of it. I have 
one of them now— keep it in a box with 
his watch and his silver pencil. His 
mother gave those to me. You and she 
were the only ones who knew. We were 
going to tell, just when—" 


SHE paused and dabbed at her eyes with 
her handkerchief. Then she added, 
“The drawing is all cracking along the 
folds. Do you think I could paste it on 
a piece of cardboard?” 

“T’m sure you could,” said Alec Far- 
num, averting his face. 

“ You—you have the house you planned 
for Elsie," Miss Millie went on, “before 
she—she—" 

“ Before she ran away," the man helped 
her. "Say it, Millie. There used to be no 
secrets between us four in those years, 
when we were young and had dreams 
and passions. Those far-off years—” 

“Oh, Alec, what has become of our 
youth, of our dreams?" she suddenly said 
with a little wail. “You think I do 
nothing but exercise Friedy. I—I—am 
housekeeper for a memory.’ 

Again he patted her "hand under the 
table, and they were both silent. 

Just then Ruth came breezily into the 
room. “Well, you two are a long while 
about your tea!” she cried cheerfully. 
“It’s getting dark, and no lights on, 
either! I’ve finished the article, Uncle 
Alec.” 

“Good for you, Ruth," said the Bird 
House Man; “run and get some fresh tea 
for yourself, will you?" 

Miss Millie quickly dried her tears 
while Ruth was gone, and they were both 
looking at her when she returned, a tall, 
straight, girlish figure, healthy and happy 
and young—and they were both thinking 
the same thoughts. 


THAT night Alec Farnum sat with Dr. 
Thomas Trask in the library of the 
Bird House before a roaring fire. The two 
men were stretched out in comfortable 
male fashion in easy chairs, and both were 
smoking pipes. 


The Wren, by WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
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“A wren, that’s what she is—a poor 
little wren twittering under alien eaves 
with no place to build her nest,” Alec 
Farnum was saying. 

" Can't you find her a husband?” asked 
the doctor, who was a youngish man with 
a lank body, a dark, thin face, and merry 
eyes. 

“It would be easier to build her a 
house," the other replied. “Yes, that's 
what I've decided to do. You know this 
place next to mine is for sale. There is 
about a two-hundred-foot frontage with 
the present dwelling at one side. I'm 
going to build her a little house all her own 
on the side toward my place 
and rent it to her. Of course 
she can't afford to build one 
for herself. She can't touch 
any of that twelve thousand 
dollars capital. It's all she 
has to live upon." 

"What is it— the emolu- 
ments of teaching and lit- 
erature’? What did dear 
Papa write?" 

“A history of Southmead 
antiquities," laughed Alec, 
“and some poems. I actu- 
ally believe the good man 

aid to have 'em printed. 

've got a copy somewhere. 
You Cae the kind—in the 
style of Pope. Shelley and 
Nordewarto might never 
have lived for all the influ- 
ence they had on a certain 
type of New Englander fifty 
years ago. He was a good 
teacher, though, of the old- 
fashioned school. He got 
me into Amherst, which was 
something of a feat. Loved 
opera, too, especially Wag- 
ner in his last years, which 
was curious. Once he took 
Millie to New York for the 
Christmas holidays, and 
they heard *' Siegfried," the 
“Valkyrie,” "Lucia" and 
“The Mikado,” in one wild 
debauch. She's named all 
her dogs after operatic char- 
acters ever since. Poor 
Millie!" 

“But can she afford to 
rent a house?" the doctor 
asked, resuming the original 
thread. 

* She can of me,” smiled 
Alec. ‘‘I can buy the place 
for $8,000, and build her 
house for $2,000. That 
makes $10,000. I'll get 
$400 or $500 a year rent out 
of the house that’s now on 
it, and charge her—let me 
see—well, about $10 a 
month, maybe. Oh, I’m a 
shrewd business man, 
won’t lose anything!” 

“So I see. I suppose 
you'll also give her vege- 
tables out of your garden?" 

“Yes, surely, and apples 
and potatoes. Bless you, 
I have more than I know 
what to do with, always." 

The doctor smiled. “ Pity 
you haven’t got a coal mine 
on the place," said he. 

“Tommy, you strangely 


fail to understand the subtleties of life in 
Southmead,” said the Bird House Man. 
“Tt would be charity to give her coal.” 

The doctor smiled again. “I’m learn- 
ing," he said. “Does she know of your 
decision?" 

“Mercy, no! She won't till the house 
is begun. Then she shall see the plans. 
Neither do you know it. You've not 
heard a word. And, especially, you never 
even guessed the real secret of the little 
wren,—that in this dwelling she will 
housekeep for a memory, for the ghost 
of a dear fellow who lies up the road there 
under a white stone, surrounded by your 


atients. He was my best friend in my 
oy hood." 

“So that is it?" said the doctor, looking 
at the older man with undisguised affec- 
tion. “You can rely on my professional 
ethics, even if you don't on my profes- 
sional ability." He laughed quietly and 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. 


A FEW days later Alec Farnum bought 
the property adjoining his own, and 
when he returned from his next lecture 
trip he brought a roll of blue prints and 
summoned Ruth and Miss Millie to a 
conference. When the prints were spread 


“May I present my young friends, Paul and Virginia?” 
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on the table, the corners weighted with 
teacups, and the women knew what they 
meant, Ruth threw her arms about the 
man’s neck and kissed him. Then she 
told Miss Millie she ought to do the 
same, much to that lady's evident em- 
barrassment. 

* [—I do feel as if I ought to, really,” 
she said, and her faded cheeks blushed 


rOSy. 

“Don’t hesitate at all, Millie," laughed 
m Bird House Man; “Ruth will never 
tell.” 

It was an excited conference which fol- 
lowed. Miss Millie timidly, but with 
flushed, eager face, made suggestions 
about closets, and Ruth insisted on a 
larger bathroom at the expense of the 
guest-chamber. ‘‘Because Miss Millie 
will take a bath oftener than she'll have 

uests," she said, to Miss Millie's em- 

arrassment, and the conference pres- 
ently broke up, all three plotters pledged 
to secrecy. 

“I don't know what Sarah will say 
when she hears!" poor Miss Millie de- 
clared, the joy going out of her eyes. ` 

“You leave Sarah to me,” said Alec 
Farnum. 

Work on the Wren’s Nest, as Alec 
always called it thereafter, began as soon 
as the frost was out of the ground, and it 
wasn’t long before Miss Millie’s cousin 
Sarah and all the town as well knew what 
the operations meant. It was never dis- 
covered who told. Doctor Trask swore 
he never did. Ruth swore she never did: 
The Bird House Man swore he never did. - 
Miss Millie: was quite 
had never given the slightest intimation. 


COUSIN SARAH descended upon Alec 

almost immediately, Ending him busy 
in his shop filling a rush order from a city 
park for martins’ houses. 

“What do you mean, Alec Farnum,” 
she cried, storming through the door, “by 
putting this silly notion into Millie's head 
that she's going to keep house by herself?" 

* What do you mean, Sarah, by laying 
it off on me?" he answered, still busy with 
his saw. "' Millie's old enough to have a 
few ideas of her own." 

* She's old enough, lord knows! But 
she's never had 'em. You know peneeuy 
well that she riever had an idea of her own 
in her life." 

Alec laid down his saw and regarded the 

plain, square-jawed woman in front of 
him, whose habitual expression might best 
be described as one of aggressive discon- 
tent. 
* Well, now, I wouldn't go so far as to 
say that," he replied. “She showed a 
good bit of initiative in getting a dachs- 
hund instead of a canary." 

* Humph," said Miss Sarah, “I always 
suspected you put her up to that!" 

“Perish the thought!" he cried, “I 
should have suggested a Great Dane. 
Little Millie being tugged along the street 
by a Great Dane would be a sight worth 
seeing. It would be like a sloop yacht 
towed by the Mauretania!" 

“Humph!” said Miss Sarah, again. 
* We are getting away from the point, 
which is that Millie isn't going into this 
foolish scheme." 

“Oh, is that the point? Well, then it's 
between you and her. Why drag me in? 
She's signed the lease for five years, and I 
agree to have the house ready for occu- 


sitive that she : 


pancy on July first. It's purely business 
on my part, I assure you. Of course, if 
she, or you, wants to pay the forfeit to 
get out of the lease, why—” 

“Don’t be a fool, Alec!" said the 
woman. 

“Well, I should be one if I put up a 
special house for a special tenant, and then 
let 'em back out, now wouldn't I be?" 
He began to hammer a nail energetically. 

“Yes, you would, if she'd asked you to 
put it up. But she didn’t. You needn't 
try to bamboozle me. Millie ain't fit to 
take care of a house by herself and live 
all alone. Besides, it ain't safe or proper. 
She's my kith and kin, not yours, and I 
feel responsible for her." 

Alec was tempted to say, “For six 
dollars per," but he refrained. 

“No, she's not my kith and kin," he 
answered; " but the fact that she’s yours 
doesn't give you any right to deny her 
the freedom to live her life as she chooses. 
She chooses to have a house of her own, 
for reasons best known to herself, and 
I'm going to help her have it. That's 
flat, Sarah." 

Alec's jaw could set as squarely as Miss 
Sarah’s, ‘and she evidently realized it as 
she looked at him. 

“Well, it’s a mighty high-handed, in- 
terfering proceeding, that’s all I can say!” 
she exclaimed. 

* You'll have no trouble getting another 
boarder," Alec added with a smile. 

“It’s one thing to make a home for 
put cousin; it's quite another to take 

arders," she replied. 

“Well, that's true, too,” said he, layin 
down his hammer thoughtfully. “Still, 
Sarah, I don’t honestly think a little 
humility will hurt you a bit.” 

“Don’t you? ell, I don’t think a 
few manners would hurt you a bit. 
morning!” 


GHE flounced with stiff dignity from 
the shop, and Alec resumed his work, 
with a frown between his eyes. 

“Oh, this pride!" he said to Ruth when 
she came in presently to tell him that Bob 
Eliot had sold another picture and was 
coming up to spend Sunday. ‘This 
pride! of course, poor Millie could no 
more earn her living than a child. But 
that Sarah person—why shouldn’t she 
work like the rest of us?" 

“There’s not much money in one 
boarder,” said Ruth. “I know her; she 
doesn't want to lose Miss Millie's furni- 
ture. Half the best things in her house 
belong to Miss Millie. And she doesn't 
want to lose that twelve thousand dollars. 
She thinks if Miss Millie goes away she 
wouldn't get the money if her cousin 
should die." 

“It takes a woman to think of a thing 
like that!" exclaimed Alec. "Do you 
know, it had never occurred to me?" 

“It wouldn't, to you," Ruth laughed. 
* Are you going to stop building?" 

* Are you going to be sorry to see Bob 
again?" he answered, and smiled at the 
gladness he saw in her eyes. 

The Wren's Nest went up apace, and 
Miss Millie and Bologna watched every 
stake of the process. There was no house 
in Southmead quite like it—so small yet 
so pretty. It was two stories and a half 
high, and it stood beneath a great elm 
tree. Down-stairs there was a tiny hall, 
a sitting-room with a tiny fireplace, a 


dining-room big enough to get a table in, 
a kitchen big enough to get a range in, 
and a tiny rear hall, where the icebox was 
to be kept, together with a tiny pantry. 
Up-stairs the plans called for two cham- 
bers, a bathroom, and a huge closet— 
relatively huge, atleast. The stairs to the 
attic went up out of this closet, and there 
was a window in it. It was Miss Millie's 
own idea. As soon as the carpenters had 
built the frame of the stairs from the 
lower hall, she ascended, with Ruth to 
steady her, over the loose boards, Sieg- 
fried waddling on behind, and gazed 
lovingly at that closet. 

“Its almost a room!" she breathed 
ecstatically. “And think how light it will 
be! You can see every moth!” 

" You won't have any moths in a new 
house," said Ruth. 

“Oh, my dear, we have moths always 
with us, like the poor," said Miss Millie. 


HE Wren’s Nest was completed spot 

on time, and spot on time Miss Millie 
arrived, bag and baggage, preceded, how- 
ever, several days by the bulk of her 
furniture (it didn't take much to furnish 
the Wren's Nest) and all her new curtains, 
which she had been busily engaged upon 
for weeks before. Her cousin Sarah Rad 
relented somewhat, and had helped her 
hang these curtains and do the cleaning, 
which Alec thought very handsome under 
the circumstances. “You know, Ruth,” 
he said, “Sarah can hardly construe it as a 


‘compliment that Millie doesn’t want to 


live with her." 

“Handsome!” sniffed the girl. "She's 
afraid not to keep some string on that 
twelve thousand dollars! I hope Miss 
Millie lives years and years longer than 
she does!” 

“A very unchristian thought, and I’m 
ashamed of you,” said Alec Farnum with 
great severity. 


ON THE evening of July first he and 
Ruth and Bob Eliot (who had arrived 
for the summer, and who hoped with the 
pe of his summer painting to marry 

uth in the autumn, for the r fellow 
had not done so well that winter as he 
expected) went ceremoniously up the 
steps of the Wren's Nest and pushed the 
bell, being greeted by the yips of Sieg- 
fried behind the screen door. 

“Now, Bob, you must be very nice to 
her," Ruth whispered. ‘Never mind if I 
did get most of her supper and you did 
stack all her kindlings an hour ago, we 
come ceremoniously now, as if we'd never 
seen the house." 

Miss Millie was heard coming to the 
door. 

“Good evening," said the Bird House 
Man. “Is this the home of Miss Tilton?” 

Miss Millie laughed. 

“Is she at home?" 

Miss Millie giggled. 

"Ah, you are she? May I present m 
young friends, Paul and Virginia? We 
have come to view your palatial abode, 
and pay our compliments to its charming 
mistress." 

They all came in and inspected the 
house with the utmost gravity, Miss 
Millie running ahead, apologizing for the 
clutter —You know, it takes such a while 
to get settled, even in a small house!"— 
and Siegfried getting under everybody's 
feet, till finally (Continued on page 81) 
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“In my match against Vardon and Ray for the American Championship,’’ Ouimet says,“ I made up my mind 
to play my own game without regard to theirs, which is the best thing a golfer can do at almost any time. I 
turned my back on their shots, so that I would have no impression of what they had done and what I must do" 


'The Secret of Steady Golf 


By Jerome D. Travers 


OLF is overrun with mysteries 
and queer shifts because it 
carries more of the psycho- 
logical than any other game. 
But of them all, here is prob- 

ably the main puzzle that has been put up 
to me in queries by any number of people: 

“Why is it that I can go out upon a 
certain day feeling perfectly fit in every 
way and play a most wretched game, 
while on other days, feeling out of sorts 
and in no condition to play well, my 
scores are unexpéctedly low?’ 

These peculiar conditions have prob- 
ably confronted every man that ever fol- 
lowed the ancient Scottish game, for they 
form a part of the eternal question put 
forward by so many golfers all over the 
world: “Why is it that I can play so well 
upon some days—and so badly upon 
others? What is there in this game of golf 
that keeps the player so uncertain of his 
showing, regardless of his mental and 
physical feelings for the day?" 


Aids and Suggestions 
HERE is no set answer, of course, to 


the "Secret of Steady Golf" that 
might always fit in; but I believe there are 


Four Times Amateur Champion of America 


certain aids and suggestions which will 
help wonderfully if properly followed out. 

In the first place there are two features 
of golf which must be considered, above 
the mere ability of a player to play a 
certain shot. There are any number who 
can stand upon a tee in practice and 
make shot after shot like a Vardon, Ray 
or Taylor. But once out in the wear and 
tear of active competition they are all 
over the course without a shot left. These 
two main features, mentioned before, are 
Nerve and Control of Nerves—quite sep- 
arate and distinct, but entirely too often 
confused. 

It not only takes nerve to win at golf, 
but in addition the complete control of 
nerves. There are men who have raw 
courage enough to charge a lion's den, 
but who haven't control of nerves enough 
to make a three-foot putt in a tight 
match. Nerves must be used as some- 
thing more than the plural of nerve, as 
used in the sporting sense. The two are 
not the same. 

But how,” asks the duffer, “can I get 
this control of nerves?" 

How do you learn to play a mashie or 
to putt? For the most part by practice. 
And that is how one must learn control of 


nerves—by practicing this matter of con- 
trol just as one practices swinging a club. 
The golfer must learn how to get a grip 
upon himself, and he can learn this by 
practicing the development of that rarest 
of all aids to good golf—concentration. 

There is one thing that has helped me 
more in match play than any other 
factor, and that is to play each shot by 
itself—to forget what has gone and think 
only of the shot immediately before you. 
This faculty didn't come naturally or 
easily. It came only through hard prac- 
tice in concentration, practice that came 
harder than learning how to use a mashie 
or a putter, for it wasn’t as real and as 
much before me. 


A Helpful Story 


ERE’S an example of what I mean: 

One summer at Baltusrol I was play- 
ing Oswald Kirkby in the final round of 
the Jersey State Championship. 

In the afternoon we had come to the 
thirteenth hole neck and neck, after the 
hardest sort of a match. This hole is 
about 220 yards long, the drive being 
over a deep ditch about 160 yards from 
the tee. Kirkby played and got a beauti- 
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ful shot to the edge of the 
green. I topped my shot 
and when I found the ball 
discovered it just half way 
down the embankment. The 
hole looked to be all over, 
for I was in an almost un- 
playable position, as it was 
raining and I could get no 
stance. 

If I had fretted over miss- 
ing my tee shot or bothered 
about the lie of the ball I 
wouldn't have had a chance. 
But I had only one thought 
in mind, and that was the 
next shot ahead—the shot 
left to get that ball some- 
where and someway out of 
the ditch. I took a niblick, 
swung down hard, and then 
had to jump to keep from 
slipping as I made the shot. 
I almost had to hit the ball 
while I was still in mid-air, 
jumping over the ditch. I 
got it out, regardless of dis- 
tance, and then found I had 
played far over the green 
into a high and heavy patch 
of grass beyond. The onl 
thought I had then was still 
the next shot, how to get 
out of that young wheat 
field back on the green in 
three. It was not up to me 
to pay any attention to the 
fact that my opponent was 
on the edge in one. It was 
only up to me to get as close 
to the hole as I could in 
three, since I already had 
played two strokes. I fin- 
ally got on twelve feet be- 
low the cup in three and 
ran down my four. It wasa 
hard green to putt on and 
conditions were bad, so 
when Kirkby finally needed 
a four I had drawn a half. 

Now if I had wasted any time in bother- 
ing or worrying about the trouble I had 
got in I wouldn't have had a chance. But 
the part that helped me was the old prac- 
tice of concentration, of concentrating 
exclusively on the shot ahead and not the 
mistake behind. This concentration isn't 
coming to you with a whistle. It is only 
coming by hard work, by mental applica- 
tion, by drilling ourself. But when it 
does come it will be of invaluable aid. 


Look to the Game—not the Alibi 
HERES another point—make a prac- 


tice of taking each lie as you find 
it, without blaming your bad luck. I 
watched Harry Vardon carefully, and I 
noticed that his expression never changed, 
whether his ball was lying badly or well 
set up. 

You must make up your mind at once 
that all bad lies are a part of the game; 
an expected part, and that they are com- 
ing to you in every round. Bad luck, like 
good luck, is a part of any game, and there 
will be enough good luck to offset the bad 
if you will only stop and look back at the 
end of the round. Look to the game itself, 
the game as it comes, not to the alibi, or 
excuse for making a bad shot. 

The first year that Vardon won the 


Ray and Vardon 
The steadiest in the world 


British Open, the British Amateur was 
held at Muirfield, Scotland. 

One of the amateur entries was a 
youngster known as Jimmy Allen. He 
lived a good many miles from the course, 
and being poor he had to walk over every 
morning to play. He was so poor, in 
fact, that he didn't have money enough 
to buy nails for his shoes to prevent him 
from slipping. He had only a few old 
clubs in his bag, but among them he had 
neither a driver nor a putter. Before the 
championship started he borrowed an old 
driver from the club professional and de- 
cided to do his putting with his cleek. 


The Case of Jimmy Allen 


Now here was a golfer who had every 
alibi in the world to offer. He had to 
walk a good many miles to reach the 
course, play in shoes without a hobble, 
drive with a borrowed driver and putt 
on fast greens with a cleek. 

But he wasn’t thinking of alibis, or 
excuses, or worrying about his luck. His 
entire mind was concentrated on winning 
that championship and playing the best 
golf he knew how to play. And at the 
end of the week he was amateur golf 
champion of Great Britain. 

He had fine ability, of course. But it 
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Harry Vardon’s idea is that 
no man can obtain satisfac- 
tory results with any club 
unless that club feels at 
home in his hands. Nowin 
playing a round no golfer 
can use any one club often 
enough to get much practice 
with it. Vardon suggests 
that a golfer should often 
play a round with one club 
so he will have to play a va- 
riety of shots with it. In 
this way, after a round with 
a midiron, we will say, he has 
played anywhere from eighty 
to ninety-five shots with that 
one club and has got accus- 
tomed to its use for various 
distance and from various 
lies. 


Kirkby 
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It took more than fine golf- 
ing ability, it took a won- 
derful temperament for the 
game, to win the British 
Amateur as Travis did in 
1904. It isn't given to every 
man to have or to develop 
the Travis temperament, the 
temperament that can move 
alone into a big field of the 
world's greatest golfing 
country, to start the tourna- 
ment badly off in one'slead- 
in$ feature of play—putt- 
ing—and then stick stolidly 
toit, and by recovering the 
lost stroke in the nick of 
time, fight on to victory. 


Travis 
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Herreschoff and Travers 


was ability working under a handicap 
that would have stopped most others 
from even considering the thought of 
entering the tournament. He not only 
entered, but he took his slippery shoes, 
borrowed driver and transformed cleek as 
a part of the game, and won. 


Golf Temperaments 


HIS all, of course, gets back to golf 

temperaments. Concentration is far 
easier for some golfers than it is for others. 
The two finest golf temperaments in 
America I have ever known belong to 
Walter J. Travis and young Francis 
Ouimet. It took more than fine golfing 
ability, it took a wonderful temperament 
for the game, to win the British Amateur 
as Travis did in 1904, and to beat Vardon 
and Ray as Ouimet did in 1913. It isn't 
given to every man to have or to develop 
the Travis temperament, the tempera- 
ment that can move alone into a big field 
of the world's greatest golfing country, to 
start the tournament badly off in one's 
leading feature of play—putting—and 
then stick stolidly to it, and by recovering 
the lost stroke in the nick of time, fight 
on to victory. 

It isn't given to every golfer to have 
the Ouimet temperament, a gift in his 


case, because he is too 
young to have developed it 
so thoroughly, the tempera- 
ment to know that you have 
to play the last four holes 
one under par to tie two 
masters—and to do it with 
about as much strain as one 
would require to eat a 
scrambled egg. 

I have heard it said that 
Ouimet in that match was 
dazed, and so was numb to 
the strain. On the other 
hand, he wasn't any more 
upset or worried than if he 
had been off by himself 
playing a few practice shots. 

It isn't for every man to 
have or to develop the 
Travis or the Ouimet tem- 
perament, but he can at 
least greatly improve his 
own by mental application, 
by schooling his mind or 
brain just as he schools his 
hands and arms and feet. 
And he must keep at it until 
it is fixed through force of 
habit, just as the stance and 
the grip are fixed. Thinking 
about it once in a while 
won't do any good. He 
must keep at it until con- 
trol is fairly well established, 
and if he does he will be 
surprised to find how much 
steadier his game is growing 
and how much strain is 
lifted from him through a 
round. 


Ouimet's System 
UIMET has cultivated 


the system of entering 
each hard match with the 
idea uppermost that he will 
take the game as it comes. 
“T believe," he says, "that 
it is bad policy to start a hard match too 
optimistic—too confident in your success. 
For then, if the tide turns against you, if 
you meet unexpected opposition, you are 
much more likely to start worrying. 
Lack of confidence is of course fatal. The 
thing to do is not to think about the 
result any more than possible, but to play 
each shot as it comes.” 

Ouimet tells an interesting story of his 
match against Vardon and Ray in the 
play-off for the American Championship 
In I9I2. 

“Tn that match,” this player says, “I 
had made up my mind to lay my own 
game without regard to theirs, which is 
the best thing a golfer can do at almost 
any time. In this match I turned my 
back on their shots, so that I would have 
no impression of what they had done and 
what I must do. I had no idea that I 
had a chance to win, until about the fifth 
or sixth hole when a bad shot gave me my 
first of expectancy. At this hole I hooked 
a shot out of bounds. This misplay only 
cost one stroke. If the shot had remained 
in bounds it would have been in an almost 
unplayable strip of woods, and would 
have certainly cost me heavily. As it was 
I got ahalf, and for the first time felt that 
I was on my way; but I still stuck to my 
own game rather than theirs.” 
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Golf is an entirely different game from 
baseball, football or tennis. These are all 
contests of constant action, where nervous 
energy can help drive the player forward 
and keep him at top speed. But golf is a 
game of repressed energy. And that in 
the main is the answer to the question as 
to why a player, feeling unfit, often does 
unexpectedly well, and on the next day, 
primed for a fine round, does very 
poorly. 

On the first occasion his energy is dor- 
mant. His nerves, tired down, are at 
rest. There are no jumping, ambitious 
nerves to repress. He doesn’t look up as 
badly, for he doesn’t care enough where 
the shot goes. The result is relaxation 
and an easy, natural attitude, for, not 
caring or feeling in the mood to care, the 
player isn’t working under any strain. 

But if he goes out expecting to play 
well, feeling fit for it, the odds are that his 
nerves are very much alive and will soon 
get the best of the battle, causing him to 
look up from the ball frequently through 
over-eagerness to follow the result of the 
shot. 

A player takes one stance and one grip 
for each club as he starts his round, and 
he must practice the knack of taking, as 
far as possible, one mental attitude—the 
attitude of ease and control, of concentra- 
tion upon the work ahead. 

To the man in business, one engrossed 
with other matters, this concentration or 
steadiness can rarely be developed beyond 
a certain limit. For golf is a jealous mis- 
tress. You may notice how certain stars 
come forward, go into business, and then 
disappear from the winning ranks. This 
isn't only because they haven't quite as 
much time to play and practice, but also 
because theconstantattention and thought 
they were once devoting to golf has been 
divided, and they find it difhcult to keep 
on concentrating in a very hard, close 
match. 


Business and Golf 


THis may not affect his long game, 
but it is sure to count in the short game 
and especially in putting. A business 
man, worried and bothered over business 
details, may think that he can go out on 
the course and entirely forget his troubles. 
But the sub conscious effect is still there, 
and his game is sure to show it. He may 
forget on the surface, but the forgetting 
won't go very deep, and his score will soon 
begin to mount. 
rofessionals give their entire time to 
golf and, therclores for the most part, 
rule the field. It isn't so much because 
they can play certain strokes any bet- 
ter, but because they have developed a 
greater steadiness with little else to divert 
their attention from the game, on or off 
the course. But what the business man 
can do is to improve conditions by prac- 
ticing shifting his concentration from 
business to golf, often a hard thing to do. 
For two seasons I was engaged in work 
not especially attractive to me, more or 
less nagging, and while I played a good 
bit of golf I dropped completely out of the 
championship hunt. I was unable to con- 
centrate as I had formerly done, and this 
helped put me out of it early. 
Harry Vardon, I think, has offered some 
very useful advice toward the development 
of greater steadiness. His idea is that no 


man can obtain satisfactory results with 
any club unless that club feels at home in 
his hands. When he picks it up he must 
be able to pick it up with a feeling of 
entire confidence. 

Now in playing a round of eighteen 
holes no golfer can use any one club often 
enough to get much practice with it. He 
will hardly use his driver over sixteen 
times. He will hardly have over three or 
four brassie shots. It isn't likely that he 
will use midiron or mashie over fifteen 
or twenty times. 


A Hint From Vardon 


O VARDON suggests that a golfer 

should play a round with one club where 
he will not only use it much oftener but 
where he will have to play a variety of 
shots with it. In this way, when he has 
finished a round with a midiron, we will 
say, he has played anywhere from eight 
to ninety-five shots with that one uh 
and has got accustomed to its use for 
various distance and from various lies. 
When he has finished such a round he 
has a very friendly feeling for the club, 
in all probability, and at least the feeling 
of strangeness has worn away. I think 
this idea is a good one. 

The average golfer in England is far 
steadier than the average golfer in 
America, because over there the average 
golfer is willing to practice harder, while 
over here most of the golfers have no pa- 
tience for anything except to play around 
the course in friendly rivalry with. some 
opponent. 

very golfer that ever played has at 
times felt the curse of unsteadiness in his 
game, the absence of touch or of some- 
thing that was vital to the right stroke. 
But the world's record for unsteadiness 
probably goes to a certain California 
golfer. There was a team-match sched- 
uled between two clubs, each club picking 
its five best men. When the match 
started it was discovered that only four 
men had reported for one of the teams. 
The captain of the team that had a 
missing man saw standing by a club 
member with a handicap somewhere 
around 16 or 18 strokes. His average 
ame was about 98. As a rule he could 
be counted upon to go out in 50 and come 
back in 48. That day, to his own amaze- 
ment and to the confusion of his op- 
nent, he was out in 34—eleven strokes 
bar than he had ever played the 
course before for the first nine holes. 
This was an upset, but no worse than the 
upset that followed, for, after being out in 
34, he was back in 63. He got his 97, but 
as no 97 was ever gotten before. 

There was another rare instance of un- 
steadiness in a Metropolitan Champion- 
ship, played at Fox Hills, Staten Island. 
The qualifying round was over the thirty- 
six hole route. One very well-known 

olfer astonished everyone y playing the 
hea eighteen holes in 99. Then, to the 
even greater astonishment of those present 
he played the last eighteen in 74. Now 
here was a difference .of twenty-five 
strokes in two consecutive rounds, played 
the same day over the same course. It 
seems impossible that there could be such 
a wide gap, but golf has known many 
sudden shifts. In the first round the player 
not only played bad golf but everything 
broke against him. In the second round 


everything broke his way and he quickly 
settled to a steady swing. 

These shifts, of course, are almost 
entirely mental—not physical. There 
might be a physical difference of three or 
four strokes or perhaps five or six. But 
the difference between playing with con- 
fidence and playing in a state of upset 
nerves might be, as shown above, any- 
where from ten to twenty-five strokes a 
round. 

Most troubles in golf, after one has de- 
veloped the main principles of a natural 
swing, are mental, not physical. I once 
heard a prominent amateur say that he 
wouldn't miss one shot a year if he could 
only keep his head still—could only keep 
from looking up. And he wasn't far from 


right. 

hese mental troubles come in various 
ways. Golfers very often on their home 
courses have holes that furnish them any 
amount of trouble, holes not particularly 
hard, perhaps, but that are associated 
with missed shots, until they get on the 
golfer’s nerves. 

Trouble of this sort is all mental. The 
golfer, remembering that he has played 
the hole badly on the round before, be- 
comes over-anxious, 1s too careful, and 
either jerks his head up or presses his 
shot. When he has played a hole badly 
two or three times in succession he makes 
up his mind the hole is a hoodoo proposi- 
tion, and so begins to worry about it from 
the moment he reaches the tee. And very 
frequently this worry or foreboding, es- 

ecially in a medal round, will start many 
foles before the ill-fated one is reached. 


A Big Point 


GINCE a matter of this sort is purely 
mental it must be cured by mental ap- 
plication, and the best way is to school one’s 
self to indifference, to practice the matter 
of concentration upon each shot, rather 
than of concentration upon any trouble 
ahead. These mental lessons, as suggested 
before, must be practiced as well as the 
physical ones. Since the mental is such 
a big part of the game it stands to reason 
that it must receive its share of considera- 
tion. 

The point is that one must drill one’s 
self to think about making, not missing 
the shot. 

Take, in this respect, the case of the 
late Fred Tait, one of the greatest golfers 
that ever lived. Mr. Tait was a wonder- 
ful example of concentration upon the 
next shot ahead, forgetting mistakes be- 
hind and trouble that might come. In 
the final of his last championship at 
Prestwick, just before his death in the 
Boer War, he met the redoubtable John 
Ball. They were neck and neck coming 
to the well-known Alps, the seventeenth 
hole. Here Tait, coming up to the green, 
found that he had played his second shot 
into a bunker full of water, guarding the 

reen. Without wasting time in cryin 

is ill luck the lion-hearted Tait waded 
in grimly and played as fine a shot as if 
he had had the most perfect of lies, 
winning the championship. 

There is more to golf than mere shot 
making. The greatest shot maker in the 
world may not be the greatest golfer, for 
golf, in addition to ability to play shots 
properly, requires mental ind physical 
stamina, poise, (Continued on page 74) 


A SATURDAY afternoon in the life of 
a ten-year-old Bandit King and his de- 
The crime, the escape, the 
mystery, the detection, the punishment 


tective sister. 


and the reconciliation are all here. 
sounds like a dime novel—but it might 
have been a chapter out of your own 


childhood! 


It all 


By Frank Goewey Jones 


Illustrations by Gordon Grant 


AD Stanley Kempster been a 

mythologist instead of a snub- 

nosed, ten-year-old boy, he 

would have identified his 

grown-up sister with Nemesis. 
She was the cloud blot on the sunlight of 
his present and the impending shadow 
over his future. 

A certain summer Saturday, however, 
miraculously waned to afternoon without 
developing a single new grievance against 
Helen. ith maternal appv (his 
father was “out on the road”) Stanley 
left home after luncheon, ostensibly to 
pay a visit to his cousin Theodore, who 
lived in the country near Huntown. 
Stanley detested Theodore. His real 
purpose was to rendezvous with Red 
Corrigan and go swimming. 

On this Saturday Red’s time was not 
all his own. Mrs. Corrigan “took in” 
washing, and her son had to deliver a 
basketful of clean clothes before he might 
safely venture on his aquatic pleasures. 
Stanley had made plans covering this 
interim. He deceptively turned from his 
home gate and made his false start in 
the direction of the country. On his 
freckled face, upturned to the mid-June 
sunshine, was that angelic look of recti- 
tude which on a boy’s countenance be- 
tokens a delectable sin in process of 
accomplishment. 


HE WALKED two blocks toward dis- 
tant Theodore’s, then glanced back. 
No one was in sight. Instantly yana 
became an escaping prisoner of war. He 
whipped round the corner and pelted 
along the sidewalk to the street behind 


his home. Here the fugitive soldier halted 
to recover his breath. 

Feeling now safe from possible pursuing 
family eyes he shed his character of a 
quarry. A crouching, stealthy walk and 
the visor of his cap pulled over his black 
eyes transformed Peal Kempster into 
the great William J. Burne After a 
devious detour he tracked a gang of coun- 
terfeiters to their lair in the Kempster 
barn. Noiselessly he opened the alley 
door, tiptoed inside, slid the door back 
into place, and hooked it shut. He had 
locked himself in with the desperate 
felons! A delicious shiver rippled up his 
spine and spread in icy waves that lapped 
under his ears and scalp. He peered out 
of a cobwebbed window at his home 
fifty feet away. Would he ever see it 
again, or would he be carried dead into 
the house and laid tenderly down before 
his weeping mother, who would moan, 
“Killed while doing his duty!” 

Suddenly he discarded the detective 
disguise. He was a boy once more. 
the railing of the kitchen stoop were 
three pies, cooling. Intuition told him 
that the uhguapded presence of the pastry 
on the railing had a direct relation to 
his presumed absence in the country. 
A lucky combination of favorable circum- 
stances assured him both an opportunity 
for spoils and immunity from suspicion. 
He began to reconnoiter the ground pre- 
paratory to “swiping” a pie. 

So versatile a genius as Stanley Kemp- 
ster had no difficulty in assuming a new 
personality suited to his emergency. He 
now became an Indian scout. Sioux 
never stalked Pawnee village with more 


craft than Black Eagle used in approach- 
ing the pies. He crawled the length of 
the trellis and edged along the woodshed 
wall to the corner of the kitchen. 

Now came the hazardous part of the 
foray. The brave warrior's heart crowded 
his lungs and throat. It seemed to him 
that he was all heart inside, and that 
his ribs must be hammered loose by its 
beating. He stood flattened against the 
woodshed, swallowing great gulps of 
courage for the final dash. 

A preliminary peep showed the coast 
clear. Black Ea wormed round the 
corner. He was in plain view of his help- 
less prey and of any lurking enemies. 
The soft grass deadened the sound of his 
advance. A silent swoop of his arm and 
a pie in its tin was captured. 

Black Eagle vanished at the moment 
of his triumph. It was Stanley Kempster 
that stretched the elastic band of his 


blouse to conceal the booty. Whisk! 


Shove! The pie nestled warmly, crust 
inward, against his stomach. A crouch- 
ing retreat under the kitchen windows, a 
sharply doubled corner, a dash along the 
trellis, a squirm through the hole in the 
fence, and the marauder was safe in his 
covert again. He replaced the fastening 
nail in the loose picket and crept between 
the peony rows toward his haven in the 
barn. The pie in his blouse bellied down- 
ward like a tourist swaying in a palanquin. 


I" THE seclusion of the barn Stanley, 
by dint of much screwing up of his 
features, carefully extracted the pie from 
his blouse. A testing finger, applied first 
to the edge of the tin, whence sticky 
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"Some wan shtole wan av me pi-ez!’’ 


juice was oozing, and then to Stanley's 
mouth, unplugged the ecstatic word, 
* cherry!" 

Stanley's delight did not make him 
rash. Triumph would be turned into 
defeat unless he should both eat his 
plunder and afterward remain unsus- 
pected. A new character was conjured 
to meet the fresh emergency. This time 
the boy was metamorphosed into Harr 
Dacey, the Bandit King, whose life 
Stanley had been studying surreptitiously 
for a week in the hayloft. 

In the haymow all clues would be 
obliterated as they fell. Moreover, the 
Bandit King would command through 
the open loft door a boy’s-eye view of the 
Kempster back yard. 

There remained in the tin a full quarter 
of pie when Stanley arrived at the super- 
lative degree of satiety. The abundant 
luncheon he had consumed half an hour 
before clogged his appetite. After the 
first dozen succulent swallows the dull- 
ness of life in general descended on the 
banqueter like a pall. For ten minutes 


he had not had an adventure. 
something exciting would happen! 


As if he had been Aladdin reincarnated, 


If only 


the boy got his wish. The kitchen door 
opened; Bridgy. came out to fetch her 
baking. 


OR a mement uie cook ees at the 

empty space lately occupied by a pie. 
Her mouii gaped; her eyes bulged. Then 
a screech of wrath ripped the silence. 
Bridget smothered it with a red hand 
smacked over her lips. She looked up 
apprehensively at Helen’s window. The 
young lady of the house was likely to 
resent being disturbed during her “beauty 


nap.” 

The cook tiptoed to the railing as if 
she were a burglar. She gathered up her 
two remaining pies, one on each out- 
spread palm. She had just begun to 
revolve slowly when the sash above her 
flew up. Helen's head and shoulders 
were thrust out her bedroom window. 

At sight of his archenemy Stanley 
scrouged farther back into the shadows 


of the loft. It was not safe to take any 
chances with Helen. 

"What's the matter, Bridget?" the 
awakened young lady demanded, 

“Some wan shtole wan av me pi-ez!" 
reported Bridget. Her tone was equally 
compounded of righteous anger at the 
miscreant and apology to Miss Helen 
for interrupting her nap. 

“What!” cried Helen. “When did you 
put them out?” 

“Right afther I saw Stanley go doon 
the shtrate," replied the cook suc- 
cinctly. 

“Are you sure he was gone?" persisted 
Helen. 

The boy in the loft bristled indignantly 
at the implied accusation. 

“Yis,” the cook acquitted him. “Ye 
do-on't think I'd l'ave pi-ez out on the 
poorch wid him aroond, do yez?” 

The dining-room window opened, and 
Mrs. Kempster made her appearance. 
On being tersely informed by Bridget of 
the nature and particulars of the crime 
she also, by remarkable coincidence, 
thought of Stanley. Again deluded 
Bridget stoutly defended him. 

"] tell yez both it couldn't 'av' been 
him," she insisted. One of the pies on 
her hands lost its equilibrium as a result 
of her vehemence. She saved it from dis- 
aster by a marvelously quick twist of her 
wrist. “Och!” she cried in frightened 
relief. “Le me sit thim doon.” Forth- 
with she deposited the pies on the railing 
again; then straightened to address Mrs. 

empster. “No, mum, it wuzn't him 
this time.” She shook her head sagely. 

“But who else could it have been?” 
Helen lingered with her suspicions in her 
exasperating way. 

Mrs. Kempster had a theory which 
covered all sorts of crimes. “It might 
have been a tramp,” she suggested. 


HELEN uttered a ladylike shriek. Her 
mother hastily slammed down the 
dining-room window. The cook grabbed a 
broom which stood in the porch corner. 
Valiantly she charged down the steps 
and round the house. 

Bridget quickly made the circuit, 
poking with her broom handle into nooks 
and corners that could not have held 
a cat. Baffled, and red with wrath and 
heat, she came marching back to the 
kitchen porch. She halted to report the 
barren results of her raid. 

“If it wuz a thramp, the spalpeen's 
gon’,” she complained. 

Stanley snickered. 

Mrs. Kempster timorously opened the 
dining-room window again. Helen had 
run down-stairs and now stooped beside 
her mother. 

“Are you sure he’s gone?” asked Mrs. 
Kempster. 

“‘He’d betther be,” declared Bridget. 

Stanley shivered with vicarious dread. 

* How could a tramp get into the yard 
without any of us seeing him?" pondered 
Mrs. Kempster. 

"He must have come the back way,” 
Helen guessed. “He might have been 
in the barn." 

Stanley . felt a premonitory creepy 
shudder crawling up his back. In the 
language of the old game, Hide the 
Thimble, Helen was getting warm. 

“Goodness! Do you suppose he's 
there yet?” cried Mrs. Kempster. 
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The boy sprang to his feet. He poised, 
ready to dash into a hiding place long 
ago planned, under the hay. 


BRIDGET grasped her broom tighter 
and whirled away from the porch, 
evidently intending to make a doughty 
advance on the robber's lair. But with 
much waving and wringing of hands her 
mistress and Helen begged her not to be 
sa valorous. 

Ten minutes later Bridget bustled out 
on the porch and hung up her dish towel 
to dry. Helen, in a kimono, came out of 
the kitchen and planted a chair on the 
porch. She sat down facing the barn. 
Her position commanded every exit from 
Stanley's shelter. 

It presently appeared that espionage 
was not Helen's purpose. She began 
combing her hair, giving it a sun bath, a 
fad she lately had adopted. The imperiled 
prisoner breathed easier again. Even his 
hereditary foe had given up the pie as 
forever lost and was philosophically tak- 
ing up the threads of ordinary living. 

Stanley looked at his watch. Red 
would not be at liberty for three quarters 
of an hour. Fortunately the time of 
waiting need not drag. In a box in one 
comer of the loft Stanley kept the 
choicest treasure of his library, “The 
Life and Adventures of Harry Dacey, 
The Bandit King." ‘The volume was the 
more precious because absolutely barred 
by parental decree. 
the boy tiptoed softly to the Bandit 


King’s hiding place. It was a terribly 
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MI not a bit hot," he protested. 

-nelly and truly I'm not. l'd rather 


keep my coat on, Mother dear. I guess 
I'd better begin rememb’ring. You see, 
when I go visiting I might forget if I got in 
the habit of taking my coat off at home.” 
They were at the table now. To 
cinch his pertinacious politeness Stanley 
plumped into his chair. Sweat stood in 
great drops on his face, belying his 
declared comfort. . . 
Mrs. Kempster glowed with pride. 
"Very well!" she pronounced. . 
Helen said nothing. She looked at him 
searchingly. Every expression of her face 
ibdicated suspicion. She was like a thor- 
oughbred hunting dog scenting game. 


THE meal progressed without especial 
incident until Bridget had removed 
the meat and vegetables and brought in 
the dessert. 

“Who do you suppose stole that pie?” 
Helen remarked conversationally to her 
mother. 

“It must have been a tramp.” Mrs. 
Kempster adhered to her theory of the 
earlier afternoon. 

Then, strangely, they both looked at 
Stanley. As good luck would have it, his 
mouth was full at that particular mo- 
ment. He gulped his dessert in the 
manner of a dog swallowing a bone too 
big for his throat. . 

"Stanley, how many times must I tell 
you not to gorge?” cried Mrs. Kempster, 
shocked by her son's lapse from good 
breeding to gluttony. 


wicked thing to read that book. Stanley 
never had visualized the exact fate that 
would befall him should he be discovered 
‘in the company of the outlaw. The 
embryo mental picture was a vague 
jumble of flayed alive and burned at the 
stake. He lifted the cover of the box 
and took out the dog’s-eared volume. 
Then he tiptoed to the bale of hay that 
was his favorite seat when he was en- 
gaged in studying the life of a great man. 

A reconnoitering glance through the 
door disclosed his sister still acting on 
"Beauty Hints.” Stanley bent to his 
book. Only one more chapter remained 
unread. In a few minutes he would reach 
the thrilling dénouement which would 
unravel the dark mystery. His whole 
body tingled with the eagerness of an- 
ticipation. 

Stanley found himself at the end of 
the penultimate chapter, where he had 
left off reading the previous afternoon. 
He stared at the adjoining cover. Sud- 
denly his face paled. It was mysterious, 
supernatural, this total disappearance of 
the final chapter of the book he had held 
intact in his hands only the day before! 
It was ghostly! The boy whirled in terror. 
He more than half expected to see a 
sheeted figure with a grinning skull head 
ime at him from a dark corner of the 
ott. 


HE HAPPENED to look through the 
door and saw Helen. The boy knew 
now who had done this dastardly thing. 
He spat out chokingly, “ You darned old 


“Stanley, where were you this after- 
noon?" demanded the judge sternly. 

This was a solar plexus smash. The 
prisoner at the bar staggered a bit in his 
answer. 

“Why, I—I don’t just remember. Lots 
of places. Out ’n the fields. And in the 
barn. And—” 

“Stanley Kempster! You little liar!” 
Helen shriveled him. ‘You never went 
to Aunt Marcella’s at all!” 

*Where'd you s'pose I went?” He 
pretended to be very indignant. 

“That’s what I want to know,” probed 
his mother. “You did not go to Aunt 
Marcella’s. Helen telephoned and found 
out that you hadn’t been there at all.” 

Beneath this crushing news Stanley 
crumpled. The telephone! Accursed 
invention! In Berserk rage he turned 
on his diabolic sister. — ^^ 

“You never want a fellow to have a 
good time! You're always sticking your 
nose into other people's business! Never 
you mind, I'll get even with you!" He 
shook his fist. 

"Stanley!" His mother stamped her 
foot. “Not another word! Answer my 
question.” 

“What was it you asked me?” he 
sullenly temporized. 

“Where were you this afternoon? The 


truth!” f 
“I was just quy round." The 
culprit minimized his offense. "I hate 


going to Theodore's. He's such a sissy 
'"fraid cat. After I started, I just made 
up my mind that I wouldn't go. So I 
didn't." 

He breathed easier, having put his 
mother on the defensive. 


devil, you at the guileless-looking 

young lady sunning her hair on the back 

rch. Hot tears of futile wrath half 
linded him. 

In commingled rage and misery Stan- 
ley mourned his loss. It was maddening 
to think that he never would know 
whether or not the Bandit King had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the ring of 
enemies that surrounded his cave at the 
end of the next-to-the-last chapter. The 
boy felt not only undying hatred toward 
Helen but the keen anguish of a pal com- 
pelled to abandon a comrade to an un- 
known fate. 

Maybe Helen had cut out the leaves as 
a warning only and had relented from 
the diabolic cruelty of destroying them. 
Stanley looked inside his library. Some- 
thing that looked like a book lay in the 
darkest corner. He picked it up. It was 
a book! But he had not put it there. 
Perfunctorily he groped in the box for the 
missing pages of the Bandit King's life, 
but found nothing. Full of curiosity he 
carried the strange volume to the light. 

The book in Stanley’s hand was “ Clar- 
ence's Conversion." It was a Sunday 
school library book, a thing scorned with 
contempt and aversion. His Sunday school 
teacher had forced it on her wriggling 
* scholar" two weeks before. He had not 
read a word of it. No self-respecting boy 
would read such mush except under com- 
pulsion. Think of Helen's fendishness in 
substituting that trash for his treasure! 
In his rage Stanley threw the book across 
the loft with all his might. 


* He became the complaing ... 
his sister the defendant. 

“Mother, I wish you'd make Helen 
leave my things alone," he appealed for 
the protection of the court. “She went 
and tore one of my books all up." 

Helen laughed wickedly. Before her 
bewildered mother could frame the 
question in her mind, Stanley's sister 
connected him with another crime. 

“So you were out in the barn this after- 
noon, were you? Mama, I know now 
where that pie went." 

Too late Stanley saw the pit that had 
been dug for him. Yet he did not sur- 
render. 

“What pie?" he inquired, looking too 
blank. e stared stupidly from his 
mother to his sister, rankly overdoing his 
part of ignorance. 

*Stanley, did you steal that pie?" 
His mother's question was an accusation. 

“I d'know what you're talking ’bout,” 
he evasively denied. 

* You look awfully hot," said Helen, 
falsely solicitous. “Don’t you want to 
take off your coat?" 

He scathed her with a look of hate. 
In his last ditch he fought on desperately. 

*[ain'thot." Helapsed fromthe truth 
and from grammar simultaneously. To 
prove that he was perfectly cool he wiped 
the sweat off his brow and transferred it 
to his knickerbockers. 

Helen, implacable, 
mother. 

“There is some reason why he dorsn’t 
want to take off his coat. Make him, 
Mama.” : 

“Stanley, remove your coat!" com- 
manded the stiffened voice of authority. 

Slowly he (Continued on page 70) 


turned to her 
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“Some wan shtole wan av me pi-ez!’’ 


juice was oozing, and then to Stanley’s 
mouth, unplugged the ecstatic word, 
“cherry!” 

Stanley’s delight did not make him 
rash. Triumph would be turned into 
defeat unless he should both eat his 
plunder and afterward remain unsus- 
pected. A new character was conjured 


to meet the fresh emergency. This time. 


the boy was metamorphosed into Harr 
Dacey, the Bandit King, whose life 
Stanley had been studying surreptitiously 
for a week in the hayloft. 

In the haymow all clues would be 
obliterated as they fell. Moreover, the 
Bandit King would command through 
the open loft door a boy’s-eye view of the 
Kempster back yard. 

There remained in the tin a full quarter 
of pie when Stanley arrived at the super- 
lative degree of satiety. The abundant 
luncheon he had consumed half an hour 
before clogged his appetite. After the 
first dozen succulent swallows the dull- 
ness of life in general descended on the 
banqueter like a pall. For ten minutes 


he had not had an adventure. 
something exciting would happen! 
As if he had been Aladdin reincarnated, 


If only 


the boy got his wish. The kitchen door 
opened; Bridgy. came out to fetch her 
baking. 


OR a momen we cook saree at the 

empty space lately occupied by a pie. 
Her manik gaped; her eyes bulged. Then 
a screech of wrath ripped the silence. 
Bridget smothered it with a red hand 
smacked over her lips. She looked up 
apprehensively at Helen’s window. The 
young lady of the house was likely to 
resent being disturbed during her “beauty 


nap. 

Fhe cook tiptoed to the railing as if 
she were a burglar. She gathered up her 
two remaining pies, one on each out- 
spread palm. She had just begun to 
revolve slowly when the sash above her 
flew up. Helen’s head and shoulders 
were thrust out her bedroom window. 

At sight of his archenemy Stanley 
scrouged farther back into the shadows 


of the loft. It was not safe to take any 
chances with Helen. 

"What's the matter, Bridget?" the 
awakened young lady demanded, 

“Some wan shtole wan av me pi-ez!" 
reported Bridget. Her tone was equally 
compounded of righteous anger at the 
miscreant and apology to Miss Helen 
for interrupting her nap. 

“What!” cried Helen. "When did you 
put them out?” 

“Right afther I saw Stanley go doon 
the shtrate," replied the cook suc- 
cinctly. 

“Are you sure he was gone?" persisted 
Helen. 

The boy in the loft bristled indignantly 
at the implied accusation. 

“Yis,” the cook acquitted him. “Ye 
do-on’t think I'd l'ave pi-ez out on the 
poorch wid him aroond, do yez?" 

'The dining-room window opened, and 
Mrs. Kempster made her appearance. 
On being tersely informed by Bridget of 
the nature and particulars of the crime 
she also, by remarkable coincidence, 
thought of Stanley. Again deluded 
Bridget stoutly defended him. 

“T tell yez both it couldn’t ’av’ been 
him,” she insisted. One of the pies on 
her hands lost its equilibrium as a result 
of her vehemence. She saved it from dis- 
aster by a marvelously quick twist of her 
wrist. “Och!” she cried in frightened 
relief. ‘Le’ me sit thim doon.” Forth- 
with she deposited the pies on the railing 
again; then straightened to address Mrs. 

empster. "No, mum, it wuzn't him 
this time." She shook her head sagely. 

“But who else could it have been?” 
Helen lingered with her suspicions in her 
exasperating way. 

Mrs. Kempster had a theory which 
covered all sorts of crimes. “It might 
have been a tramp," she suggested. 


HELEN uttered a ladylike shriek. Her 
mother hastily slammed down the 
dining-room window. The cook grabbed a 
broom which stood in the porch corner. 
Valiantly she charged down the steps 
and round the house. 

Bridget quickly made the circuit, 
poking vath her broom handle into nooks 
and corners that could not have held 
a cat. Baffled, and red with wrath and 
heat, she came marching back to the 
kitchen porch. She halted to report the 
barren results of her raid. 

"If it wuz a thramp, the spalpeen's 
gon’,” she complained. 

Stanley snickered. 

Mrs. Kempster timorously opened the 
dining-room window again. Helen had 
run down-stairs and now stooped beside 
her mother. 

“Are you sure he’s gone?” asked Mrs. 
Kempster. 

“Hed betther be," declared Bridget. 

Stanley shivered with vicarious dread. 

“How could a tramp get into the yard 
without any of us seeing him?” pondered 
Mrs. Kempster. 

"He must have come the back way," 
Helen guessed. ''He might have been 
in the barn." 

Stanley . felt a premonitory creepy 
shudder crawling up his back. In the 
language of the old game, Hide the 
Thimble, Helen was getting warm. 

“Goodness! Do you suppose he’s 
there yet?” cried Mrs. Kempster. 
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The boy sprang to his feet. He poised, 
ready to dash into a hiding place long 
ago planned, under the hay. 


BRIDGET grasped her broom tighter 
and whirled away from the porch, 
evidently intending to make a doughty 
advance on the robber’s lair. But with 
much waving and wringing of hands her 
mistress and Helen begged her not to be 
so valorous. 

Ten minutes later Bridget bustled out 
on the porch and hung up her dish towel 
todry. Helen, in a kimono, came out of 
the kitchen and planted a chair on the 
porch. She sat down facing the barn. 
Her position commanded every exit from 
Stanley's shelter. 

It presently appeared that espionage 
was not Helen's purpose. She began 
combing her hair, giving it a sun bath, a 
fad she lately had adopted. The imperiled 
prisoner breathed easier again. Even his 
hereditary foe had given up the pie as 
forever lost and was philosophically tak- 
ing up the threads of ordinary living. 

Stanley looked at his watch. Red 
would not be at liberty for three quarters 
of an hour. Fortunately the time of 
waiting need not drag. In a box in one 
corner of the loft Stanley kept the 
choicest treasure of his library, “The 
Life and Adventures of Harry Dacey, 
The Bandit King.” The volume was the 
more precious because absolutely barred 
by parental decree. 

he boy tiptoed softly to the Bandit 
King’s hiding place. It was a terribly 


144 


wicked thing to read that book. Stanley 
never had visualized the exact fate that 
would befall him should he be discovered 
"in the company of the outlaw. The 
embryo mental picture was a vague 
jumble of flayed alive and burned at the 
stake. He lifted the cover of the box 
and took out the dog's-eared volume. 
Then he tiptoed to the bale of hay that 
was his favorite seat when he was en- 
gaged in studying the life of a great man. 

A reconnoitering glance through the 
door disclosed his sister still acting on 
“Beauty Hints." Stanley bent to his 
book. Only one more chapter remained 
unread. In a few minutes he would reach 
the thrilling dénouement which would 
unravel the dark mystery. His whole 
body tingled with the eagerness of an- 
ticipation. 

Stanley found himself at the end of 
the penultimate chapter, where he had 
left off reading the previous afternoon. 
He stared at the adjoining cover. Sud- 
denly his face paled. It was mysterious, 
supernatural, this total disappearance of 
the final chapter of the book he had held 
intact in his hands only the day before! 
It was ghostly! The boy whirled in terror. 
He more than half expected to see a 
sheeted figure with a grinning skull head 
leering at him from a dark corner of the 
loft. 


HE HAPPENED to look through the 
door and saw Helen. The boy knew 
now who had done this dastardly thing. 
He spat out chokingly, “ You darned old 


devil, you!” at the guileless-looking 

young lady sunning her hair on the back 
orch. Hot tears of futile wrath half 
linded him. 

In commingled rage and misery Stan- 
ley mourned his loss. It was maddening 
to think that he never would know 
whether or not the Bandit King had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the ring of 
enemies that surrounded his cave at the 
end of the next-to-the-last chapter. The 
boy felt not only undying hatred toward 
Helen but the keen anguish of a pal com- 
pelled to abandon a comrade to an un- 
known fate. 

Maybe Helen had cut out the leaves as 
a warning only and had relented from 
the diabolic cruelty of destroying them. 
Stanley looked inside his library. Some- 
thing that looked like a book lay in the 
darkest corner. He picked it up. It was 
a book! But he had not put it there. 
Perfunctorily he groped in the box for the 
missing pages of the Bandit King's life, 
but found nothing. Full of curiosity he 
carried the strange volume to the light. 

The book in Stanley's hand was *' Clar- 
ence's Conversion." It was a Sunday 
school library book, a thing scorned with 
contempt and aversion. His Sunday school 
teacher had forced it on her wriggling 

* scholar" two weeks before. He had not 
read a word of it. No self-respecting boy 
would read such mush except under com- 
pulsion. Think of Helen's hendishness in 
substituting that trash for his treasure! 
In his rage Stanley threw the book across 
the loft with all his might. 
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“Some wan shtole 


juice was oozing, and then to Stanley’s 
mouth, unplugged the ecstatic word, 
* cherry!" 

Stanley's delight did not make him 
rash. Triumph would be turned into 
defeat unless he should both eat his 
plunder and afterward remain unsus- 
pected. A new character was conjured 


to meet the fresh emergency. This time. 


the boy was metamorphosed into Har 
Dacey, the Bandit King, whose life 
Stanley had been studying surreptitiously 
for a week in the hayloft. 

In the haymow all clues would be 
obliterated as they fell. Moreover, the 
Bandit King would command through 
the open loft door a boy's-eye view of the 
Kempster back yard. 

There remained in the tin a full quarter 
of pie when Stanley arrived at the super- 
lative degree of satiety. The abundant 
luncheon he had consumed half an hour 
before clogged his appetite. After the 
first dozen succulent swallows the dull- 
ness of life in general descended on the 
banqueter like a pall. For ten minutes 


wan av me pi-ez!’’ 


he had not had an adventure. 
something exciting would happen! 
As if he had been Aladdin reincarnated, 


If only 


the bo got his wish. The kitchen door 
opened; Bridgy. came out to fetch her 
baking. 


OR a moment the cook stared at the 

empty space lately occupied by a pie. 
Her mouth gaped; her eyes bulged. Then 
a screech of wrath ripped the silence. 
Bridget smothered it with a red hand 
smacked over her lips. She looked up 
apprehensively at Helen’s window. The 
young lady of the house was likely to 
resent being disturbed during her “beauty 


nap.” 

The cook tiptoed to the railing as if 
she were a burglar. She gathered up her 
two remaining pies, one on each out- 
spread palm. She had just begun to 
revolve slowly when the sash above her 
flew up. Helen's head and shoulders 
were thrust out her bedroom window. 

At sight of his archenemy Stanley 
scrouged farther back into the shadows 


of the loft. It was not safe to take any 
chances with Helen. 

"What's the matter, Bridget?" the 
awakened young lady demanded, 

“Some wan shtole wan av me pi-ez!” 
reported Bridget. Her tone was equally 
compounded of righteous anger at the 
miscreant and apology to Miss Helen 
for interrupting her nap. 

“What!” cried Helen. “When did you 
put them out?” 

“Right afther I saw Stanley go doon 
the shtrate,” replied the cook suc- 
cinctly. 

“Are you sure he was gone?" persisted 
Helen. 

The boy in the loft bristled indignantly 
at the implied accusation. 

“Yis,” the cook acquitted him. “Ye 
do-on't think I'd l'ave pi-ez out on the 
poorch wid him aroond, do yez?" 

The dining-room window opened, and 
Mrs. Kempster made her appearance. 
On being tersely informed by Bridget of 
the nature and particulars of the crime 
she also, by remarkable coincidence, 
thought of Stanley. Again deluded 
Bridget stoutly defended him. 

“T tell yez both it couldn't ’av’ been 
him," she insisted. One of the pies on 
her hands lost its equilibrium as a result 
of her vehemence. She saved it from dis- 
aster by a marvelously quick twist of her 
wrist. “Och!” she cried in frightened 
relief. “Le me sit thim doon.” Forth- 
with she deposited the pies on the railing 
ronds then straightened to address Mrs. 

empster. "No, mum, it wuzn't him 
this time.” She shook her head sagely. 

“But who else could it have been?" 
Helen lingered with her suspicions in her 
exasperating way. 

Mrs. Kempster had a theory which 
covered all sorts of crimes. “It might 
have been a tramp,” she suggested. 


HELEN uttered a ladylike shriek. Her 
mother hastily slammed down the 
dining-room window. The cook grabbed a 
broom which stood in the porch corner. 
Valiantly she charged down the steps 
and round the house. 

Bridget quickly made the circuit, 
poking with her broom handle into nooks 
and corners that could not have held 
a cat. Baffled, and red with wrath and 
heat, she came marching back to the 
kitchen porch. She halted to report the 
barren results of her raid. 

“If it wuz a thramp, the spalpeen's 
gon’,” she complained. 

Stanley snickered. 

Mrs. Kempster timorously opened the 
dining-room window again. Helen had 
run down-stairs and now stooped beside 
her mother. 

“Are you sure he’s gone?” asked Mrs. 
Kempster. 

“Hed betther be," declared Bridget. 

Stanley shivered with vicarious dread. 

“How could a tramp get into the yard 
without any of us seeing him?” pondered 
Mrs. Kempster. 

“He must have come the back way,” 
Helen guessed. “He might have been 
in the barn.” 

Stanley . felt a premonitory creepy 
shudder crawling up his back. In the 
language of the ad game, Hide the 
Thimble, Helen was getting warm. 

“Goodness! Do you suppose he's 
there yet?" cried Mrs. Kempster. 
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The boy sprang to his feet. He poised, 
ready to dash into a hiding place long 
ago planned, under the hay. 


BRIDGET grasped her broom tighter 
and whirled away from the porch, 
evidently intending to make a doughty 
advance on the robbers lair. But with 
much waving and wringing of hands her 
mistress and Helen begged her not to be 
so valorous. 

Ten minutes later Bridget bustled out 
on the porch and hung up her dish towel 
to dry. Helen, in a kimono, came out of 
the kitchen and planted a chair on the 
porch. She sat down facing the barn. 
Her position commanded every exit from 
Stanley’s shelter. 

It presently appeared that espionage 
was not Helen’s purpose. She began 
combing her hair, giving it a sun bath, a 
fad she lately had adopted. The imperiled 
prisoner breathed easier again. Even his 
hereditary foe had given up the pie as 
forever lost and was philosophically tak- 
ing up the threads of ordinary living. 

Stanley looked at his watch. Red 
would not be at liberty for three quarters 
of an hour. Fortunately the time of 
waiting need not drag. In a box in one 
corner of the loft Stanley kept the 
choicest treasure of his library, “The 
Life and Adventures of Harry Dacey, 
The Bandit King.” The volume was the 
more precious because absolutely barred 
by parental decree. 

The boy tiptoed softly to the Bandit 
King’s hiding place. It was a terribly 
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wicked thing to read that book. Stanley 
never had visualized the exact fate that 
would befall him should he be discovered 
"in the company of the outlaw. The 
embryo mental picture was a vague 
jumble of flayed alive and burned at the 
stake. He lifted the cover of the box 
and took out the dog's-eared volume. 
Then he tiptoed to the bale of hay that 
was his favorite seat when he was en- 
gaged in studying the life of a great man. 

A reconnoitering glance through the 
door disclosed his sister still acting on 
"Beauty Hints." Stanley bent to his 
book. Only one more chapter remained 
unread. Ina few minutes he would reach 
the thrilling dénouement which would 
unravel the dark mystery. His whole 
body tingled with the eagerness of an- 
ticipation. 

Stanley found himself at the end of 
the penultimate chapter, where he had 
left off reading the previous afternoon. 
He stared at the adjoining cover. Sud- 
denly his face paled. It was mysterious, 
supernatural, this total disappearance of 
the final chapter of the book he had held 
intact in his hands only the day before! 
It was ghostly! The boy whirled in terror. 
He more than half expected to see a 
sheeted figure with a grinning skull head 
M at him from a dark corner of the 
oft. 


HE HAPPENED to look through the 
door and saw Helen. The boy knew 
now who had done this dastardly thing. 
He spat out chokingly, “ You darned old 


devil, you!" at the guileless-looking 

young lady sunning her hair on the back 
orch. Hot tears of futile wrath half 
linded him. 

In commingled rage and misery Stan- 
ley mourned his loss. It was maddening 
to think that he never would know 
whether or not the Bandit King had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the ring of 
enemies that surrounded his cave at the 
end of the next-to-the-last chapter. The 
boy felt not only undying hatred toward 
Helen but the keen anguish of a pal com- 
pelled to abandon a comrade to an un- 
known fate. 

Maybe Helen had cut out the leaves as 
a warning only and had relented from 
the diabolic cruelty of destroying them. 
Stanley looked inside his library. Some- 
thing that looked like a book lay in the 
darkest corner. He picked it up. It was 
a book! But he had not put it there. 
Perfunctorily he groped in the box for the 
missing pages of the Bandit King's life, 
but found nothing. Full of curiosity he 
carried the strange volume to the light. 

The book in Stanley's hand was “ Clar- 
ence's Conversion." It was a Sunday 
school library book, a thing scorned with 
contempt and aversion. His Sunday school 
teacher had forced it on her wriggling 
“scholar” two weeks before. He Wad not 
read a word of it. No self-respecting boy 
would read such mush except under com- 
pulsion. Think of Helen's fiendishness in 
substituting that trash for his treasure! 
In his rage Stanley threw the book across 
the loft with all his might. 
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Fortunately his aim was poor. No 
sooner had Stanley cast the book from 
him than he, remembered that volumes 
from the Sunday school library all were 
stamped with the warning, *' soc Fine for 
the Loss or Mutilation of This Book." 
Revenge was too costly at the expense 
of five weeks’ income. The boy went 
sullenly across the loft and snatched 
up Angel Clarence. To his mingled relief 
and disappointment the book bore no 
trace of injury save a slightly loosened 
binding. 


ENTIRELY forgetful of fleeting time 
and the danger of missing connections 
with Red Corrigan, Stanley sat in the shad- 
ows before the loft door and brooded on his 
wrongs. His vengeance must fit the crime. 
He must concoct something at once 
subtle and sure. Helen’s torment ought 
to be of the sort that leaves a lasting 
hurt, a deep cut, from which would result 
a permanent scar. 

nobserved by her brother Helen fin- 
ished her sun bath and went into the 
house. He had brooded deeply for full 
half an hour before he realized the pas- 
sage of time. 

Stanley was just in time to keep his 
appointment. When he turned the cor- 
ner of the draggled street where lived 
the Corrigans, he saw his chum coming 
out of the kitchen door of his home. A 
shrill voice followed Red. 

“Tf you ain't back by five o'clock, I'll 
lam you black and blue!" the voice 
threatened. 

Though no name was mentioned, and 
though R d : : 
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exploit. He suddenly realized, how- 
ever, that Red probably would pass 
strictures on his greediness in eating a 
whole pie instead of sharing it with his 
chum. He choked guilefully. 

“Oh, it wasn't at table!" he explained 
when he recovered his breath. “I snuck 
out after lunch and swiped a piece of pie. 
I ate it in the barn, and I guess I spilled 
some of it on me running. How'll we 
get it off?" he asked anxiously. Thus 
with craft he shifted half of the burden 
to his friend's shoulders. 

Red studied the stains with the eye of 
a connoisseur and a washerwoman's son. 

“Ma gits lots o' napkins an’ tablecloths 
spotted up that way, only not so bad,” 
he vouchsafed. “She always takes 'em 
out with a washin' powder she's got. 
Tell y'u what, Stan," he offered gener- 
ously, “Pll swipe a pocketful, an’ when 
we go swimmin', I'll show y'u how to wash 
yur shirt." 

He whisked away to purloin the magic 
powder. His chum waited for him in the 
alley. All Stanley's fears had vanished. 
Mrs. Corrigan’s skill in taking out spots 
was widely known. Now that her powers 
were to be exercised, though by proxy, no 
sign of his recent crime ould be left. 
The boy exulted. It seemed almost as if 
he had outwitted Helen. 


RED: glancing back over his shoulder 
apprehensively, came running from 
the Corrigan shanty. One of his pockets 
bulged. A streak of white dust extended 
down his leg to his bare foot. 

“C’me on!" he ordered. “I took all 
"scot, I guess ttc hi 


washing the front of his chum's blouse. 
At the end of that time he declared him- 
self entirely satished with the result. 
There was a decided stain left, a blur of 
crimson spreading over the whole front 
of the garment. But Red explained that 
when the blouse was dry, the blotch 
would not show. Stanley was reassured. 

Red was first up the bank when the 
boys emerged from the swimming hole. 
“Say, Stan!” he called back to the 
naked figure scrambling behind him. “I 
guess we'd oughta scrubbed that shirt o' 
y'urs harder. Gee! That stain shows up 
somethin’ fierce now she’s dry!" 

A shiver which was not entirely due to 
the fact that the breeze had turned a bit 
coolish down there by the river, ran up 
Stanley's blue spine. His teeth began to 
chatter while he stared, pop-eyed, at his 
blouse. 

* M-m-my, bu-bu-but that's awf-ful!"* 
he whispered. “The f-f-folks'll n-notice 
it sure! Ugh-h-h-h!” 

Red, on whose tanned shoulders his 
chum's troubles rested lightly, was in- 
terested only in the near approach of five 
o'clock. He was getting into his non- 
descript clothes. 

"Well, y'u can't help it now!" he 
snorted unfeelingly. “Hurry up! We're 
goin' t' be late." 

Stanley picked his blouse off the bush 
and stared at it horrified. 

“Gee! That certainly l-l-looks t-ter- 
rible!” was his judgment. 

"Aw, put it on!" advised impatient 
Red. “What y’u makin’ such a fuss f'r? 
Can't y'u lie out o' it somehow? Y’u 
got time "nough goin’ home t’ make u 
a good ixcuse. Git a wiggle on y'u! T 

æ want t' hang round here all night.” 
mess pained Stanley 

Tipe vang-froid. 
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he brazenly slid down the balustrade to 
meet the enemy. 

His mother and sister were in the fam- 
ily sitting-room when he hippity-hopped 
in. They looked at the spruce, clean boy 
in astonishment. Usually Stanley’s prep- 
arations for his meals evoked unfavorable 
comment. 

* Why, Stanley! How nice you do look 
his parent praised him fondly. “Come 


!” 


right over here and kiss me, you dear 
p» 

Obediently he permitted himself to be 
caressed. Then he fond, fussy mother 


observed that his flowing bow tie was 
awry under his coat. She unfastened the 
top button and began to smooth out the 
silk. — Stanley's face turned greenish 
white. He had not calculated on so 
close an inspection. However, the upper 
half of his blouse was nearly all right. 
He passed the crisis safely. With a final 
squeeze and kiss his mother released him. 

* Why, Stanley!" cried his sister. The 
boy stopped dead in his tracks. “What 
makes you keep your coat on this warm 
weather? Let him take it off, Mama. 
He looks so uncomfortable.” 


Stanley turned red and dropped his 
eyes. ow he hated Helen at that mo- 
ment! Then his agile mind darted to 


his succor. . 

“Theodore always wears his coat at 
meals," he declared. “So I thought I'd 
better, too." 

Mrs. Kempster beamed on her son. 
“T am very glad you a precare that a 
gentleman should be fully dressed at 
table,” she said. “But since you have 
been so polite, Stanley, I give you per- 
mission to remove your coat to-night. 

The boy’s complexion became a pale 
shade of green. He hurried to repel this 
fresh assault of kindness on his defenses. 

"I'm not a bit hot,” he protested. 
“Re’lly and truly I'm not. ld rather 
keep my coat on, Mother dear. I guess 
I'd better begin rememb'ring. You see, 
when I go visiting I might forget if I got in 
the habit of taking my coat off at home. 

They were at the table now. To 
clinch his pertinacious politeness Stanley 
plumped into his chair. Sweat stood in 

eat drops on his face, belying his 
declared comfort. i : 

Mrs. Kempster glowed with pride. 
“Very well!" she pronounced. ' 

Helen said nothing. She looked at him 
searchingly. Every eun of her face 
indicated suspicion. She was like a thor- 
oughbred hunting dog scenting game. 


HE meal progressed without especial 

incident until Bridget had removed 
the meat and vegetables and brought in 
the dessert. : 

“Who do you suppose stole that pie?" 
Helen remarked conversationally to her 

ther. 
ee [t must have been a tramp.” Mrs. 
Kempster adhered to her theory of the 
earlier afternoon. 

Then, strangely, they both looked at 
Stanley. As good luck would have it, his 
mouth was full at that particular mo- 
ment. He gulped his dessert in the 
manner of a dog swallowing a bone too 
big for his throat. : 

* Stanley, how many times must I tell 
vou not to gorge?" cried Mrs. Kempster, 
shocked by her son's lapse from good 
breeding to gluttony. 


Helen was not so superficial as was her 
mother. Stanley flickered a look at his 
sister and found her gaze fixed intently 
on him. He could not meet her eyes, 
and bent over his plate. 

The heinousness of his accumulated 
sins rose before the boy. No multi- 
murderer in the dock ever was more 
weighted with the conviction of his 
crimes than was Stanley, eating his 
tasteless pie under Helen's watchful eyes. 
His spirit was putty. He pushed back 
his chair, anxious only to escape. 

“Can I be excused, please, Mother?” 
he begged pitiably. ‘I’m all done.” 

“ May—not can!” Mrs. Kempster cor- 
rected his grammar. Then she gave him 
leave to go. 


ALL the while he was crossing the room 
to the door, Stanley felt Helen’s eyes 
boring auger holes in his back. He went 
outdoors and sat down in a porch chair. 
He swept the front yard with the lingering 
look of one who gazes on a loved scene 
for the last time. The crisis was coming. 
He knew it. 

The blow fell before he anticipated. 
A clarion call from within the house star- 
tled him breathless to his feet. 

“Stanley!” his mother summoned in a 
voice she seldom used. “Come here this 
instant!” 

The malefactor’s brain did not work 
with its accustomed quickness. By the 
time he had dragged his feet inside the 
front door, Stanley only had decided it 
was impossible that the truth could be 
known so soon. He marched stiffly into 
the sitting-room, where the court waited 
to try him. 

“Stanley, where were you this after- 
noon?” demanded the judge sternly. 

This was a solar plexus smash. The 
prisoner at the bar staggered a bit in his 
answer. 

“Why, I—I don’t just remember. Lots 
of places. Out ’n the fields. And in the 
barn. And—” 

“Stanley Kempster! You little liar!” 
Helen shriveled him. “You never went 
to Aunt Marcella’s at all!” 

*Where'd you s'pose I went?" He 
pretended to be very indignant. 

“That’s what I want to know," probed 
his mother. “You did not go to Aunt 
Marcella's. Helen telephoned ahd found 
out that you hadn't been there at all." 

Beneath this crushing news Stanley 
crumpled. The telephone! Accursed 
invention! In Berserk rage he turned 
on his diabolic sister. `> 

“You never want a fellow to have a 
good time! You’re always sticking your 
nose into other people's business! Never 
you mind, I'll get even with you!" He 
shook his fist. 

"Stanley!" His mother stamped her 
foot. “Not another word! Answer my 
question.” 

“What was it you asked me?” he 
sullenly temporized. 

“Where were you this afternoon? The 


truth!” 

“I was just playing round.” The 
culprit minimized his offense. "I hate 
going to Theodore's. He's such a sissy 
*fraid cat. After I started, I just made 
up my mind that I wouldn't go. So I 
didn’t.” 

He breathed easier, having put his 
mother on the defensive. 


Mrs. Kempster was visibly staggered 
by his rebuttal. Stanley could see his 
crime shrink in her eyes. But his parent 
rallied with a new point against him. 

“You attem ed to deceive me," she 
accused severely. "You tried to make 
me believe you'd been with Theodore." 

"You never asked me right out, or 
I'd'a' told you. A fellow don't have to 
tell things until he’s asked, does he?” 

Mrs. Kempster leaned back in her 
chair and looked at her son with reproach- 
ful resignation. Stanley, knowing that 
she was vanquished, made the tactful 
mistake of challenging Helen. 

“You thought you’d get me in dutch, 
didn’t you?” he sneered. “You just 
mind your own business after this, Miss 
Smarty!” 

Helen only laughed provokingly. Just 
as Stanley was backing toward the door 
in dignified retreat, she raked his lines 
with a heavy volley. 

“You weren’t with Theodore. Where 
were you, then?" she asked. 

““I was just round town playing," he 
declared with false truculence. 

"You weren't reading?" The sweet- 
ness of Helen's tone made sharper the 
sting in her question. 

Stanley flushed with anger. “No!” he 
snapped. 

“I didn't think so," remarked Helen. 
* Perhaps you did not care for the new 
book?” 


Mrs. Kempster, all uncomprehending, 
stared from one to the other of her 
children. 


THE boy was beside himself with raze. 
He became the complaining witness, 
his sister the defendant. 

“Mother, I wish you’d make Helen 
leave my things alone,” he appealed for 
the protection of the court. "She went 
and tore one of my books all up." 

Helen laughed wickedly. Before her 
bewildered mother could frame the 
question in her mind, Stanley's sister 
connected him with another crime. 

“So you were out in the barn this after- 
noon, were you? Mama, I know now 
where that pie went." 

Too late Stanley saw the pit that had 
been dug for him. Yet he did not sur- 
render. 

“What pie?” he inquired, looking too 
blank. e stared stupidly from his 
mother to his sister, rankly overdoing his 
part of ignorance. 

“Stanley, did you steal that pie?” 
His mother's question was an accusation. 

“I d'know what you're talking ’bout,” 
he evasively denied. 

* You look awfully hot," said Helen, 
falscly solicitous. ‘Don’t you want to 
take off your coat?" 

He scathed her with a look of hate. 
In his last ditch he fought on desperately. 

“Tain’thot.” Helapsedfrom thetruth 
and from grammar simultaneously. To 
prove that he was perfectly cool he wiped 
the sweat off his brow and transferred it 
to his knickerbockers. 

Helen, implacable, 
mother. 

“There is some reason why he doesn't 
want to take off his coat. Make him, 
Mama." : 

“Stanley, remove your coat!” com- 
manded the stiffened voice of authority. 

Slowly he (Continued on page 70) 


turned to her 
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Picking Up Stage Wisdom 


FOREWORD: 


By Katherine Grey 


Miss Grey has been leading woman to more stars than any 


other three actresses in America combined. In fact she has acted thus in more 


than sixty plays. 
of plays. 


In addition, Miss Grey has starred in a considerable number 
This is a very remarkable experience in view of the fact that this 


actress is still a comparatively young woman. 


HE influence of Augustin Daly 
has been with me from the day 
I first set foot on his stage in 
New York. I had done a little 
amateur work in San Francisco, 
but had never made a real appearance 


until I came to New York. As I was 
only fifteen when I went to Daly $ 
and remained there but a year, lm 


afraid I did not appreciate the advantage 
of my connection with that house. But 
I learned there the great fundamental— 
absolute respect for the theater. The 
atmosphere was full of it. Mr. Daly 
respected himself, his work, and his plays. 
To him the theater was hi$ temple—his 
work shop and not his play shop. And 
he expected his people to work while they 
were there. 


Under the Influence of Ada Rehan 
and Augustin Daly, at Fifteen 


'T WAS in the time of Ada Rehan and 

John Drew that I played at Daly's. 
Miss Rehan’s was a life absolutely de- 
voted to the theater. She had little else 
outside. She not only played every night, 
but attended rehearsals every day. And 
there were always rehearsals going on at 
Daly’s. I don’t think there was a day 
when Miss Rehan did not come to the 
theater at eleven in the morning and 
remain until after the evening perform- 
ance, always observing, always studying. 
And she had a tremendous repertoire. 
Miss Rehan was the idol of my heart, and 
still is. I saw her the other day. She is 
only fifty-four, although people think her 
much older. Her hair is snow-white and 
she still has the old, queenly bearing, the 
same laughter in her eyes that used to be 
there when I first met her, and the same 
wonderful quality of voice. 

Mr. Daly was like Henry Irving in that 
he did not depend wholly upon his own 
brains and knowledge, but availed him- 
self of the talent and judgment of all 
those with whom he came in contact. 
While not a martinet, he was a strict dis- 
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ciplinarian, very patient, very thorough. 
I have seen him make even Miss Rehan 
go over a scene six or seven times before 
he was satished with the way she did it. 
And she always did it with cheerful grace, 
which is the way of the great artist. 
To-day you will find some insignificant 
actor actually arguing with the stage 
director: “I can't feel it this way,” or, 
“T can’t see it that way.” Such a thing 
was unheard of at Daly’s. There was no 
*guying" there. Miss Rehan abhorred 
that sort of thing, and while one or two 
of the members of the company were in- 
clined to indulge in it at times, such a 
thing was quickly frowned down by the 
director. 

Apart from being a very artistic direc- 
tor, Mr. Daly was preéminently a man 
of common sense. He always safeguarded 
his actors against annoyance of any kind. 
No one was allowed to stand in the wings 
during a performance. He argued that 
it was very disconcerting to the player to 
see strange figures about watching him. 
You see, there is nothing individual to an 
audience. You take it en masse. And, 
besides, it belongs there. Mr. Daly 
would not even permit members of the 
company who were not engaged in the 
play to attend rehearsals. 


With Morgan, Henry Miller, and 
Viola Allen 


FTER leaving Daly I played small 
parts with 'd Morgan in “ Shen- 
andoah," in which Henry Miller and Viola 
Allen were starring. Orrin Johnson was 
also playing a small part in this piece. 
When the company broke up I did not 
meet Mr. Johnson again until we played 
together last spring in “The Rule of 
Three,” when we picked up the threads 
of our old acquaintance just as naturally 
as if years had not intervened. 

Later I supported the same E. J. Mor- 
gan in "The Christian." I shall never 
forget an incident of that experience. 
One night Mr. Morgan brought a man in 


behind and introduced him to me as his 
former employer—a master plumber. 
Morgan had no false pride. He did not 
pose as the son of a broken gentleman 
or something like that. He was proud 
of having achieved position and fame 
through his own endeavor. I got more 
spiritual uplift from playing with him 
than from any other man with whom I 
was ever associated on the stage. By 
spiritual uplift I mean exaltation, for one 
cannot translate himself into a character 
without feeling the exaltation or the 
degradation which that character ex- 
presses. 


Following Maude Adams—a Hard Job 


HORTLY after the “Shenandoah” en- 
‘7 gagement, I played leads with Faver- 
sham in “All the Comforts of a Home." 
In this I followed Maude Adams, who had 
played the same part with Henry Miller. 
And for the first time I learned that the 
leading woman following another actress, 
particularly a big one like Miss Adams, 
is at a much greater disadvantage than 
if she created the rôle herself, because 
the public worshipers of the other actress 
have accepted their favorite’s interpreta- 
tion of the part and resent any attempt 
by her successor to be original, even if it 
be a distinct improvement. 

A funny little thing occurred during 
this engagement with Faversham, and 
relate it apropos of nothing at all. One 
night Faversham said, “I wish you would 
walk out of the theater with me to-night.” 

“What for?" I asked. 

“There’s been a woman waiting for me 
outside every night for a week," said 
he, “and I want to pass you off as my 
wife." 

So we went out together and he hustled 
me across the sidewalk and into a cab, 
and as he did so flung out something to 
the waiting woman about being in a great 
hurry to take his wife home. 


Learned the Fundamentals of Acting 
from James A. Herne 


Y NEXT important engagement was 

in “The New South” with James A. 
Herne, who was directing the performance 
and playing a small character part in the 
play. His wife, who was accompanying 
him but not playing, persuaded Mr. 
Herne to give me a part in “Shore Acres" 
which he produced subsequently at the 
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Fifth Avenue Theater, and in this play 
I made my first substantial success. 

I played with Mr. Herne in “Shore 
Acres" continuously for forty weeks, and 
from him I learned most that I know of 
the fundamentals of acting and stagecraft. 
He was one of the first realists of the 
American stage, and he taught me much 


of simplicity and directness in acting. 
But while a great realist, Mr. Herne be- 
lieved in being melodramatic at times. He 
claimed an audience required “ movement” 
even if a bit distorted from the real. 

His method of directing was quite 
effective. He never insisted that an actor 
do a thing his (Mr. Herne's) way. Instead 


Rich reminiscences here 


of an arbitrary, "Do it so and so," he 
would say, "I want this or that effect. 
Get it your own way." Of course, he 
couldn't have done this with untrained 
actors. 

One thing this director used to say 
impressed me greatly: ‘‘ Nothing in the 
world is so sad as a smile. Tears are not 
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effective on the stage unless one be weep- 
ing for the sorrows of others and not for 
his own. There is no appeal in self-pity.” 

My career was very largely shaped by 
Herne, who was a wonderful man and a 
marvelous director. Although he'd been 
acting many years and had been regarded 
in California as a "bigger man" than 
Joseph Jefferson, he was more than fifty 
years old before he gained general recog- 
nition, and this was brought about through 
the exquisite realism of his art in “Shore 
Acres.’ 


The Difference 
Between Mansfield and Herne 


ICHARD MANSFIELD was the 

next great actor with whom I acted. 
But between the two, I played a short 
engagement with the A. M. Palmer Stock 
Company during its last days, and here 
I was associated with Maurice Barrymore, 
Wilton Lackaye, E. M. Holland, and 
Charles Richman. 

It was lucky for me that at the begin- 
ning of my career I was associated with 
men who did not want to impress their 
own personalities on a young, impression- 
able actress, but instead helped me to 
develop myself. Although Mansfield was 
absolutely different from Herne, I learned 
much from both. Herne, for instance, 
had gained his education and knowledge 
of life entirely for himself. Mansfield had 
had splendid educational advantages; he 
spoke several languages, he was a fine 
musician, a painter. Herne was a poet of 
much humbler form; he practically sprang 
from the soil. Mansfeld had the cultiva- 
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tion of centuries back of him; his mother 
was a remarkable woman, a great musi- 
cian. Herne had lived mostly in America, 
surrounded by our conditions and in- 
fluenced by our American mode of thought. 
Mansfield was quite a continental in 
training, although distinctly American in 
spirit, his whole career identified with the 
American people. Herne acted nearly 
always in his own plays, and of Ameri- 


canlife. Mansfeld did everything: ''Cy- 
rano," * Don Carlos," and was the first 
to do Shaw. 


I don't know why I compare these two 
men, so unlike; except that they were 
both great actors, both great directors, 
both great teachers of the drama. It’s a 
question whether Herne’s art could have 
survived the educational training of Mans- 
field, or whether Mansfield could have 
been great if his efforts had been com- 

ressed into the narrow channel that 
Bean followed. Each throve best in his 
own atmosphere—all of which goes to 
show that there’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends. 

Mansfeld, above all other names, was 
the one to conjure with at that time. He 
was the “big thing" on the American 
stage, and naturally I was crazy to act 
with him. He was playing Napoleon, 
and I was Napoleon iid. At any rate, 
I wrote and asked him for an interview. 
We met and talked it over. He said, 
“What about your contract?" 

I told him Pd sign any contract he'd 
give me. So I signed to work for eighty- 
five dollars a week, but when I began to 
play he paid me one hundred and fifty 
dollars a week, explaining that he had 
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offered the smaller salary just to test my 
sincerity. I remained with him two suc- 
cessive seasons, playing in “‘Napoleon,” 
"Arms and the Man," “Jekyll, and 
Hyde,” and “A Parisian Romance.” 

Mr. Mansfeld was hot-tempered and I 
was very young and very Irish, and so we 
had many a row. I used to say to him, 
“I am going to act with you just so long 
as you don’t speak to me outside of the 
theater." Sometimes after a tiff 1 would 
find my dressing-room filled with flowers 
and a note saying, “ Will Marie Walewska 
wear these for Napoleon?” Marie was 
the character of the Polish woman who 
gave herself to Napoleon in the play. 


Impressions of Mansfield 


ANSFIELD was above all an artist, 

to the very tips of his fingers. He 
couldn’t have been anything else. Every- 
thing was sacrificed to this one dominat- 
ing passion—money, friendship, and all 
the rest that goes to make life pleasant 
to the ordinary mortal. Certainly it was 
his artistic sense that gave him his love 
of repertoire. Even when he was making 
“big money” he did not want to play one 
part for long. I never knew him so 
miserable as when he played “Cyrano” 
for a whole season. 

Variety, he used to argue, is necessary 
for the actor's art. “No painter wants to 
paint the same picture or scene forever 
and ever," he would say. He felt that 
every time he went back to a play in 
repertoire he got a new conception of it, 
no matter how slight, and that any actor, 
no matter how clever, would, if he played 
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one part a long time, be- 
come mechanical. Reper- 
toire he considered a great 
help to the theater because 
repertoire is always made up 
of the big surviving plays— 
the very best. Obviously a 
play whose only excuse for 
being is its momentary 
umeliness cannot last. 

There was only one thing 
that did battle with and de- 
fated Mr. Mansheld’s artis- 
tic sense: his sense of per- 
sonal cleanliness amounted 
to an obsession. He not 
only could not bring him- 
self to be dirty, but he could 
not bring himself even to 
ippear dirty, though the 
exigencies of the play de- 
manded such a condition. 
For instance, in ‘‘ Cyrano,” 
when all the other cadets 
were in rags, and he was 
telling how he had starved 
and crawled on his stomach 
through the enemy’s lines 
to bring a certain letter and 
nad done other things that 
would have rendered filth 
inevitable, his appearance 
was immaculate. The only 
ume he ever suggested per- 
sonal unkemptness was in 
“Hyde,” and then his ap- 
pearance was that of the 
gruesome or sordid rather 
than the dirty. 

Mansfield was very sar- 
castic at times. Frequently 
it a trying moment during 
rchearsal he would ask you 
if you had any intelligence 
or why you thought you 
were qualified for the thea- 
ter. But you got used to it 
¿fter a while and didn't feel 
t He had very little pa- 
"ence with incompetency. 
if you couldn't hold up 
jour end of the scene he would swing it 
himself, and you were wiped out. But if 
vou could hold up your end he was a big 
enough man and a great enough artist 
to let you do it and get all the applause 
and credit there was in it. 

He had a sense of humor that was 
perfectly delicious. He used often to 
zive his best performances to his smallest 
audiences. At such times he was prone 
to go before the curtain and lecture, not 
‘hose who were present but those who 
vad stayed away and missed the chance 
t seeing a great performance. 


What I Learned from Mansfield 
HE WAS keenly sensitive to his sur- 


roundings; he would not allow any 

inecessary noise on the stage while the 
urtain was up. Once in the Park Theater 
n Brooklyn he came off the scene in 
omething of a rage and demanded, 
"What's that noise? Have it stopped!” 
"It's the rain on the roof," said one of 
he stage hands. 

"Well, have it stopped," he said, and 
itrode off to his dressing-room. 

Sometimes when stories of his harsh- 
ess would reach him, Mansfield would 
iay, perhaps in self-justification, “I ama 
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selfish man. I live for the future." You 
know Emerson said that often those who 
appeared most selfish really lived for 
future generations. 

It is a curious paradox that generosity 
and selfishness often go hand in hand. 
Mansfield's generosity was princely and 
this was a form of self-indulgence which 
might by the cynical be traced to selfish- 
ness. I prefer to believe it was sincere. 
He loved a supper, and invariably insisted 
upon being the host. It was relaxation 
to him. He was a most delightful host; 
had traveled all over the world and was 
at his best at the head of a table of de- 
lighted guests, recounting his various 
experiences and impressions. Mansfield 
led a very abstemious life. He smoked 
very little, and it is my impression that 
he almost never drank. He was a great 
believer in outdoor life, and constantly 
preached that one must be in good physi- 
cal condition in order to do justice to his 
work. 

His idea of the theater was wonderful, 
sincere in the last degree, and he rarely 
missed a performance during the whole of 
his career. His voice was as clear as a 
bell. He knew more about speaking and 
what the human voice could do than any 
other actor with whom I have ever been 


associated. In fact what I 
really learned from him was 
the treatment and use of 


the voice. He taught me 
breath control and tone 
production. 


Madame Janauschek's 
Big Heart 


HE next very distin- 

guished artist with whom 
I associated after leaving 
Mr. Mansfield’s company 
was Madame Janauschek. 
I played with her, Blanche 
Walsh, and W. H. Thomp- 
son in “The Great Diamond 
Robbery." By the way, 
Thompson is one of the 
greatest character actors 
America ever produced and 
is greatly beloved as a man. 

t was said that Madame 
Janauschek did not like 
women, but for some reason 
she took a great fancy to 
me. Although she had 
made much money during 
her career, she evidently 
had not been careful of it, 
for when I knew her she was 
living in a little room oppo- 
site the theater. I don't 
know why she was so poor 
and friendless—there must 
have been some lack in the 
woman to account for it, 
but she put the blame on 
conditions. She used to ex- 
claim with great bitterness, 
"Look at me now, look at 
me! I was the mistress of a 
king, and when I came to 
this country I brought the 
crown jewels with me—and 
look at me now!" 

But under it all she had a 
big heart. I was not very 
strong at the time and she 
used to take me home with 
her between matinée and evening per- 
formance and cook foreign dishes for me 
for supper. She would never let me do a 
thing to help her, just make me lie down 
on the bed while she prepared the meal. 
She was constantly heaps upon the 
great importance of physical equipment 
or the actress, not figure so much as 
physical strength, and she was a living 
demonstration of her theory, since her 
great constitution had enabled her to 
withstand the most trying vicissitudes and 
ordeals of head and heart, as well as the 
wearing effect of constant hard work. 


Respect for the English Language: 
What Charles Coghlan Taught Me 


I WAS with Charles Coghlan only for a 
short time, but I shall never cease to be 
grateful for what he taught me of the 
value of words. From him I learned an 
absolute respect for the English language. 
He had a real knowledge of the spoken 
word and of English literature. He used 
to say, “Our language is quite as beautiful 
as the French or the Italian, when equally 
well spoken." 

Coghlan possessed in the last degree 
the artistic conscience. Once in my 
presence he heard an actress say that she 
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was just going to “walk through” that 
evening, and he said to her with a show 
of considerable annoyance, “I don't think 
it is possible to give an equally good per- 
formance every night, but if you are a 
real actress you can’t ‘walk through.’ 
You will feel that you have to do the best 
that is in you on every occasion. No,” 
he emphasized, shaking his head, “a 
real actor cannot ‘walk through'!"' 

Neither Herne nor Mansfield had ever 
told me this in so many words, but their 
whole lives, both on and off the stage, 
demonstrated it. And I think this is the 
most essential fundamental in the actor's 
training. 

Some persons are painfully accurate of 
speech; Mr. Coghlan was fascinatingly 
so. And his method of conveying a cor- 
rection was very effective. He would not 
in every case correct you immediately, 
that is, in the matter of the individual 
word, but he would say, “ Read that line 
again." 

For instance, I remember once I had 
a speech in which the word despair oc- 
curred. Mr. Coghlan made me read the 
speech over again and again without tell- 
ing me the fault, and finally I exclaimed 
impatiently, “What’s the matter?" 

e said, "Go over it again quietly, 
and listen to it and see how it sounds to 
you." 

I did, and found that I was saying 
“dis-” and not "' des- "pair, Men eren 
impaired the effect of the line. He had 
little patience with what he called 
“sloppy” English. He used to say that 
we paid great attention to our vowels and 
small attention to our consonants. For 
instance, "close" instead of "clothes," 
“monts” instead of “months.” 

The result of Mr. Coghlan's example 
and his instruction in good English was 
that my own speech was so improved that 
once in New Zealand an interviewing 
reporter said to me, "You're an Irish- 
woman, aren't you?—you speak such 
good English!” 


E. M. Holland and Leo Ditrichstein 


OME time ago I attended a play. The 

curtain was up and the lights in the 
auditorium were down as I entered, and I 
had no chance to read the cast. Presently 
an actor came on the stage whose make- 
up was so good that I did not recognize 
him. In a short time he said to another, 
“In order that you may understand this 
matter, I must give you a sketch of my 
life." 

I sighed, closed my eyes, leaned back 
in my seat, and prepared to be infinitely 
bored for a few minutes. But the actor's 
first words made me open my eyes again 
and stare at him in wonder, for in a quiet, 
wonderfully gripping way he was telling 
a most commonplace story. All through 
the act [ was wondering who this master 
of narration could be, but when the lights 
went up I was not at all surprised at 
the name the program revealed: E. M. 
Holland. 

In my engagement in “A Southern 
Romance"—Leo Ditrichstein's play—I 
was first brought into contact with Con- 
tinental style. Ditrichstein was absolutely 
European in all his ideas, and through him 
I got into the habit of going to the Irving 
Place Theater to see the great German 
stars. 


Belasco's Appreciation 
of the Essentials 


I LEARNED much from Belasco, al- 
though I was with him but a short 
time. It was in a Chinese play called 
“The First-Born.” 

Incidental to this experience, Mr. 
Belasco told me that he had worked in 
every capacity behind the footlights and 
that there was nothing he could ask one 
of his men to do that he could not do 
himself. He was then not the highly 
developed director that he is to-day, but 
still ic was the picturesque side of the 
drama that appealed to him. And I do 
not think he has ever lost his love for 
the romantic, which I am sure has made 
him one of the biggest figures of his time 
in the world of the theater. I believe his 
influence in shaping the destiny of the 
stage will not be soon forgotten. 

I was greatly impressed by Mr. Be- 
lasco’s knowledge of details, but more so 
by his marked appreciation of what one 
might call small essentials. For instance, 
one day he said to me: “There is nothing 
so dead as dead hands." This remark 
was apropos of my work as the little girl 
who had instigated the murder of a China- 
man. The Chinaman was dead and was 
being held up between two live ones. 
The little girl flirts with the policeman 
and throws flowers at him, to keep him 
from discovering the murder. When the 

oliceman leaves she falls unconscious 

ehind a curtain, with her little hands 
hanging down—the only part of her in 
sight of the audience. From the expres- 
sion of those hands, the audience knows 
her condition. 

After making the foregoing suggestion, 
Mr. Belasco demonstrated with his own 
hands the different expressions to be got 
from those members: the clutching fingers 
denoting agony or despair, the limp hand 
denoting a swoon, or still another quality 
of limpness which denoted death. 

I put this lesson into practice in ‘‘Ca- 
mille.” In the part where I hold Armand’s 
face between my hands as I die, my face 
gradually sinks over till my forehead 
touches his head, but the last sign of life 

oes as my fingers Sor slip down his 
he and my hands drop limp. Then the 
audience knows that the woman is dead 
without any question. 


Georgie Drew and James K. Hackett 
Taught Me What to Avoid 


ANDS are the most difficult things to 
manage, and for this reason a large 
percentage of actors keep them in their 
ockets as much as possible while acting, 
ut the actress can’t do that sort of thing, 
so she has recourse to a handkerchief or 
some other object to occupy them and 
keep their awkwardness from becoming 
too apparent. Once I was going on with 
a regulation handkerchief in my hands, 
when Georgie Drew, who stood in the 
wings, caught me by the arm and, taking 
the bit of linen from my fingers, said, 
“Don’t use that. If you're going to be 
awkward, be awkward while you're new 
in the business. After a while you'll 
forget that you have hands, then you'll 
use them gracefully." 
Quite as valuable as learning what to 
do, perhaps even more so, is learning what 
to avoid. 1 can thank my experience 


with James K. Hackett for this bit of 
wisdom. I was playing with that actor 
as Queen Flavia in “ Rupert of Hentzau." 
He told me once at rehearsal that he 
didn't like the personality of the actress 
to intrude itself upon him during the 
scene and that to avoid this he never 
looked at the eyes of the person he was 
playing with, but always at the top of the 
head. When he put this in practice in the 
actual performance I found it to be not 
only disconcerting but absolutely mad- 
dening, something to be avoided unless 
the actor cared only for the impression he 
was making, and was willing to sacrifice 
the play and, in conseguence, the box 
office interests, to his purely personal 
vanity. 


Read Aloud One Hour Every Day— 
Sarah LeMoyne's Lesson 


FROM Sarah LeMoyne I got not only 
pleasure and inspiration from being as- 
sociated with a splendid woman and a most 
skillful actress, but also one very definite 
lesson. She taught me the value of read- 
ing aloud for enunciation and tone produc- 
tion, and this I do for an hour every day 
of my life. 

Some time after severing my connec- 
tion with Mrs. LeMoyne's company 1 
played stock in Denver. 1 am a believer 
in playing stock. It makes the actress rely 
upon herself instead of the stage director, 
who has no time to correct errors or 
polish one up, and it is obvious that she 
acquires mental alertness from the variety 
of parts she plays and the extremely short 
time ave her for learning her lines and 
stage business. 


The Contrast of Playing with Edwin 
Arden and Harry E. Dixey 


THE next play in which I had the lead 
was “The Ninety and Nine,” in which 
Edwin Arden was starring. Mr. Arden's 
work in this play was very sympathetic. 
He was considered "difficult" to get on 
with, but to me it was easy, as we seemed 
to take the same point of view of things. 
He was very sincere, was perhaps our 
greatest exponent of repression in act- 
ing, and from him I learned the wonderful 
efhcacy of this quality in gripping and 
holding an audience. 

The very opposite, except in the matter 
of sincerity, was Mr. Harry Dixey. To 
work with him was like play. He was not 
only the embodiment ol eines but was an 
altogether charming personality. I never 
knew anyone who loved the theater so 
much as he. Through him I first became 
interested in dancing and went to Bonfauti 
and studied ballet work, not with a 
view to putting it into practice but as 
a necessary part of the education of an 
actress, since it imparts an elegance and 
grace and above all an absolute command 
of physical action. 


Nat Goodwin's Power to Draw Tears 


WHEN I acted with Nat Goodwin I 
discovered that he had in a way the 
same quality that Herne had in so large 
a measure, the comedian's power to draw 
tears. Goodwin is a natural-born actor— 
absolutely a child of the theater. Acting 
was the one thing for which he was 
created. He was (Continued on page 68) 
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Rowena and the Front Page 


N ALL those exciting 
days when we were drag- 
ing the river for Horace 
Daros body I could 
not quite forget the way 
Rowena had looked as she 
came in that Sunday after- 
noon from a walk with him. 
I was coming down the stairs 
as she opened the outer door. 
She didn’t see me for a mo- 
ment. That is why I saw a 
look on her face which I had 
never seen before. Perhaps 
if I had seen her looking like 
that when I first knew her, I 
might have liked her more. 
Or, rather, I might have dis- 
liked her less. Nothing, not 
even a great pity, could ever 
make me like Rowena Squire. 
As she saw me, she began 
to smile, just as she always 
smiled when anyone looked at 
her. But I had seen that look 
which came before the smile. It made such 
a deep impression on me that when Row- 
ena, the center of reporters, would sob out 
her story, I almost believed it. I never 
altogether believed it, of course. I took 
just enough stock in it to write columns 
about it for my newspaper, but in my 
heart of hearts I couldn't quite believe it. 
Even that look on Rowena's face, in my 
saner moments, made me doubt. For it 
was the look of one unhappy for one's 
self, not for someone else. 


YET there were facts about it all which 
seemed to uphold Rowena's story. 
She was the last person who had talked 
to Horace Drayton. Several acquaint- 
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ances who had passed them on that 
memorable walk testified that he seemed 
to be talking to her seriously, even plead- 
ing with her, and that he looked unhappy. 
Monday’s post brought a letter to her 
from him, evidently the last letter he had 
written. 

It was not until Monday evening that 
the alarm went out. Crawford, his part- 
ner, wondering why he had not come to 
the office, especially as he had an im- 
portant engagement for the late after- 
noon, telephoned his landlady. She 
said he had not been home since Sunday 
noon. As Crawford hung up the receiver, 
Charley Poor came into the office. 

“Drayton back?" he asked laughingly. 


* Back from where?" asked 
Crawford. 

“Oh, a little trip he was 
making up the river last 
night. I never saw anyone 
row as fast as he was doing, 
and the river is terribly high 
now. I was on the river road 
and called to him, but— Why 
what’s the matter, Craw- 
ford?" 

Crawford had jumped to 
his feet and was clutching 
the table with both hands. 
His face had gone suddenly 
white and his eyes were bulg- 
ing out from his face. I saw 
and heard it all, because I'd 
come into the office hoping to 
get an interview from Horace 
in regard to a big murder case. 

Well, it took only a few 
minutes to learn that an over- 
turned boat had been found 
drifting down-stream that 
morning. I, who had rowed many times 
with Horace, identified it as his. There 
was no trace of the body. Searching parties 
were made up at once and for miles up and 
down, the river was dragged. When 
after four days his body had not been re- 
covered, dynamite was used. It was the 
first time in the history of our town that 
the river had been blasted. But even that 
fact sank into insignificance in comparison 
with the interest which we were all taking 
in Rowena Squire. 

I was the first reporter who talked to 
her. I called her up on the telephone 
before I left Crawford’s office. There was 
that little simpering note which I hated 
so, as she said no, she hadn't seen Horace 
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Rowena had a habit of telling us the sad stories of her life. 
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Few women of seventy have 


had so many calamities befall them as Rowena had had, when she was not yet twenty-five 


since the day before. Then: “Why do 
ou ask me?" she said in that silly, 
insinuating way of hers. 

“ Because we're afraid he is drowned,” 
I answered. 

*Oh, God! Don't tell me that," she 
shrieked. It was just what any of us who 
knew Rowena would have expected her 
to say. 


WENT into the office of “The Press" 

with the first news of the tragedy, and 
gave Buck, who was on the city desk, 
such méager information as I had. Of 
course I was sent out to see Rowena. 
Adair, of “The Times,” and Parker, of 
“The Leader," were on the same car. 
The news of Drayton’s drowning had 
been given out from police headquarters. 

“Hurrah!” said Parker, as I joined 
them. “We were wondering if we could 
get in to see this Squire woman. But 
you board there, don't you? Don't tell 
me you haven't your latchkey with you!" 

* We'll not need it,” I Ps d 

* Will be willing to talk, eh?" 

I did not answer, for just then my mind 
was not on the story at all. It was on a 
letter which I had found in the mail box 
as I was leaving the office. It was a 
hurried scrawl from Henry Ryder. It had 
been written Sunday afternoon, and he 
said he had been trying to reach me by 
telephone to tell me he had received a 


cablegram that Jean, his sister and my 


dearest friend, was ill in Paris. He was 
off to New York to sail to her. He was 
leaving orders to deliver any messages 


addressed to him, to me. He promised 
to cable me as soon as he aive. 

I heard Parker saying something about 
its being a big story, and I thought to 
myself it was a much more thrilling story 
than he knew. If Jean were dead off there 
in Paris, there was a psychic touch to the 
tragedy. For she and Horace Drayton 
had loved each other dearly, once. This 
was the month they were to have been 
married if it had not been for that ghastly 
misunderstanding. I don't think I'm 
sentimental usually, but I remember 
thinking that perhaps they were married 
now. x phrase, "beyond the corridors 
of time," came to my mind, and I won- 
dered if somewhere far from our ken Hor- 
ace and Jean had found each other and 
at some altar had consecrated their love. 
Then suddenly I thought what that would 
mean, stripped of all the fanciful glamour. 
A wonderful story, perhaps, that they two 
should go to their death at the same time, 
so far apart, so unaware of the other's 
danger. But Jean would be dead! She 
wouldn't be with me, ever again, to talk 
of what a curious thing it had been. And 
I couldn't conceive of Jean's being dead. 
Suddenly I became aware that Parker 
was talking to me. 


“Ts that her real, honest Injun name?" 
he asked. 

“What?” I said, my mind so intent on 
D that I thought he was speaking of 

er. Then my everyday senses came 
back to me and I knew he was referring 
to Rowena. “Don’t ask me about her,” 
I said. ''But it is just the name for her. 
Probably her mother was romantic." 

"Aren't you old friends?" 

“Hardly that. I've known her a long 
time, because she is related to Mrs. 
Harris and has lived with her for years." 


HEN we arrived at the house we 

found Rowena lying on the daven- 
port in the drawing-room. She started 
to run from the room, but I followed her 
to the door and told her she must talk to 
us. She clutched at the portiéres as if to 
support her swaying body and looked at 
me for a moment without speaking. I 
thought then, and I think now, that she 
hoped one of the reporters had a camera 
and would take a flashlight of her. 

"Did you say I must?" she asked 
in a faint little voice. She made a dra- 
matic pause, looking about her as if 
seeking a way to escape, and then said 
in a resigned tone: “Yes, I see I must. 
But, oh, Anne, how can I? How can I?" 

I didn't know whether it was real hys- 
teria or not, but nevertheless I took her 
firmly by the shoulder. “Brace up, 
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Rowena,” I said sternly. She obeyed me. 
It was plain to be seen that she was to be 
cast for the quiet type of heroine, wounded 
to the depths of her being and then, of 
course, crying out in her anguish, but for 
the most part consecrated to a great 
silence. As if Rowena ever could keep 
still when she might be telling some 
sentimental story about herself! 

We walked back into the room and sat 

down. I introduced the boys to Rowena. 
] saw that little flicker of hope which 
always came over her face when she met 
anew man. It always amused me, even 
while I knew it was more pathetic than it 
was humorous. Poor Rowena, whose hope 
never seemed to die, although in all her 
life no man had ever found her attractive! 
She sat with a far-away look in her eyes, 
her head tilted back against the top of the 
davenport. Her hands lay listlessly in her 
lap. 
“Miss Squire, did Drayton tell you he 
was going on the river?” asked Adair, 
who is one of the most direct interviewers 
I have ever known. 

Rowena shuddered and her hands 
worked  convulsively together. ‘Oh, 
don't, don’t ask me that!" she moaned. “I 
didn’t believe him, I didn’t believe him 
when he said he’d doit. I thought he was 
trying to scare me. Tell me I’m not to 
blame. Tell me—” 


HE three of us sat there for a moment 
unable to speak as Rowena babbled 
on. We hadn't expected anything like 
this. We had thought Rowena might tell 
us something, but that she should supply 
a motive for the tragedy was more than 
we had dreamed of. That it was anything 
but an accident no one had suspected. 
Yet Rowena was talking of suicide. Sud- 
denly she stopped and turned to me. 
"What did I say, Anne?" she cried. 
“I was beside myself. I wasn't— Don't 
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“Tell me he isn't dead! 


think that I meant him to do this! Tell 
me he isn't dead! Tell me he'll come back! 
I can't stand it! I'll never forgive myself 
as long as I live, if Horace is dead. How 
was I to know he meant it? How—" 

“Do you mean"—it was Adair's mas- 
terful voice which shot across her wild 
words—'' that Drayton told you he meant 
to kill himself?" 

Rowena seemed to crumple up, and 
buried her face in her hands. Great 
sobs were shaking her body. Then, as one 
controlling herself with a superhuman 
effort, she sat back and looked at us. 

“Ts it necessary that all this private 
matter should be gone into?" she said in a 
gentle, pleading voice. ''Can't the secret 


of his heart be dead with him?" Her 
voice quavered on that. 


I WANTED to laugh. Perhaps I was 
hysterical, myself. How else explain 
it, when my mind was upset with this new 
development of the tragedy and when 
back somewhere my brain kept throbbing: 
“Jean may be dead. I may never see my 
Jean again.” But it was humorous that 

owena should be asking if it was neces- 
sary to go into private matters. How 
many times Jean and I had laughed at 
that phrase of hers! 

Rowena, until discouraged by our cool 
treatment, had a habit of coming into my 


room when Jean was there and telling us 
the sad stories of her life. They were 
many. In fact, few women of seventy 
have had so many calamities befall them 
as Rowena had had, when she was not 
yet twenty-five. Of course we had to 
supply many of the details of the stories 
ourselves. Rowena would talk in an im- 

ressionistic manner of the way in which 
life tricked us,—that was one of her 
favorite phrases,—and would hint at hor- 
rors visited upon her. Then, invariably, 
she would break off suddenly and ask 
us, just as if we had sought these grue- 
some confidences, if it were necessary to 
go into private matters. One day I was so 
exasperated that I said: “Of course it 
isn’t, Rowena. But let me ask you who 
started this conversation and who has 
been keeping it up? Certainly it was 
neither Jean nor I.” After that, we were 
left in peace for a time. 


I? WAS Parker upon whom devolved 
the task of breaking down Rowena's 
reserve. I heard him telling her it was 
very necessary that the mystery should be 
cleared up. Adair, who is never one to 
waste words, had walked over to a little 
table and picked up some photographs 
lying on it. 

"Oh, no, please no!" said Rowena, 
flying across the room to him and making 


Tell me he'll come 
back! How was I to know he meant it? How—’’ 
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ineffectual little movements with her 
hands as if she were going to take the 
pictures from him. 

“But I must have your picture, Miss 
Squire,” he said, looking at them critically 
to select the one which would reproduce 
best. 

“But why—why?” 

“ Because you seem to be the most im- 
portant person in this story." 

“But, oh, I can't let you have one, 
really, I can't! It—it—it isn't just my 
natural reluctance to having my picture 
in the paper. But I know he—” her voice 
broke—"' wouldn't like it." 

“Why don't you talk to her?" Parker 
appealed to me. “You know her and 
Drayton was a friend of yours. You are 
the one to get at this thing." 

“Well, this is beyond me,” I answered 
and then I thought how strange that must 
sound to Parker, who didn't know about 
Jean at all. Just then Rowena and Adair 
came toward us. He had chosen the pic- 
ture he wanted and she handed each of us 
one. 


“I HATE to give them out,” she said 
with a sad little smile. “But Mr. 
Adair has shown me I must. I'm glad 
poor Horace will never know it. He 
wouldn't like to have my face in the paper 
for everyone to see." 

“Rowena,” I said abruptly, “did Hor- 
ace Drayton really ask you to marry him, 
yesterday afternoon? And do you mean 
to tell me you refused him?” 

Adair and Parker gave me even stranger 

looks than Rowena did. It was not until 
afterward that I thought how insulting 
my questions were. 
“Oh, need we—" began Rowena, but I 
interrupted her with a decisive, “Yes, 
Rowena, it is necessary to go into these 
private matters. It is most important 
to know whether or not Horace committed 
suicide or whether he met with an acci- 
dent.” 

“Oh,” appealed Rowena, turning from 
one to the other of us, "can't you say, 
please, can't you say that it was an ac- 
cident? Why, why should his broken 
heart be held up for a nine-days sensa- 
tion? It would be so much more decent 
to let his sorrow rest there in the river 
with him.” 

There was more talk like that. She 
interlarded all the details, and they were 
many, of Horace's hopeless passion for 
her, with little appeals that we would 
not use what she was telling us. She 
kept begging us to describe it as an acci- 
dent, not a suicide. 

I was never more astounded in my life. 
I had known Horace and Rowena were 
together now and then. He dined at Mrs. 
Harris's and so they were thrown together. 
He had been so lonely and hurt at Jean's 
going away after their quarrel that any 
attention from anyone, even Rowena, was 
grateful. Besides, Horace was what is 
vaguely described as a gentleman, and 
Rowena was so persistent in trying to 
attract attention to herself, that to free 
one's self from her required some of the 
qualities of a bully or a cad. 

I had never supposed he cared enough 
for her to cross the street to speak to her. 
Yet he had wanted to marry her! I was 
thinking to myself that it proved Jean's 
humorous belief that any man could be 
caught, as she put it, on the rebound 


from another love. For that he had loved 
Jean, there could be no doubt. Rowena 
Squire could talk until her tongue refused 
to utter another word, and she could never 
make me doubt that Jean Ryder had been 
the one girl in the world for Horace Dray- 
ton. It seemed strange that having 
suffered as he had over the break with 
Jean, he should be killing himself less than 
a year later for another girl. But I had 
lived long enough to know that many 
strange things can happen, and that man's 
emotions, and woman's, too, for that 
matter, do not always follow the lines 
laid down for them by romance or by 
reason. 

It seemed significant that the only 
criticism I had ever heard Horace make of 
Jean had to do with Rowena. Jean and I 
were laughing about her sentimental 
stories one day, when Horace said: ' Why 
are you girls so hard on Rowena? She 
isn't so bad." 

“That’s just it," Jean laughed. ‘She 
isn't so bad." 

“T never knew you could be hard and 
uncharitable about anyone, Jean," Horace 
answered. ‘But I must say I think you 
are both about Rowena." 

“Oh, do you?" asked Jean mockingly. 
“Well, I guess if you had to listen to her 
silly stories as Anne and I do, you'd run 
from her as fast as we do. So there now, 
Saint Horace!" 

What a poor prophet Jean had been. 
For Horace, far from trying to get away 
from her, had wanted to marry her. 
found myself thinking that perhaps it was 
just as well if Jean were dead off there in 

aris. For that she had never ceased 
loving Horace, I knew. 


ROWENA was talking to herself in an 
inconsequential way. “Yesterday 
and to-day—yesterday and to-day. Why 
didn’t I follow my impulse? Why did I 
let him go without one word of hope? 
Something told me that there was tragedy 
ahead. As I turned from him, I saw for 
one blinding moment—I saw—” 

Then I remembered that look on her 
face which I had seen the day before as she 
came into the house from her walk with 
Horace. I had seen her without that 
fatuous smile of hers or that fatuous look 
of sorrow. She was sincere then, if only 
for one moment. Perhaps—who knew ?— 
Horace had been able to find something 
real behind all the silly shams of Rowena. 
I hoped he had. It seemed too prepos- 
terous that a man like Horace Drayton 
should go to his death for the Rowena 
Squire whom I had known. 


THE story was written across the front 
pages of the three morning papers the 
next day. The river banks were patrolled 
by men and women hoping to see the 
body recovered. But the day passed 
without any new developments until late 
that afternoon, when Adair, Parker and I, 
sent out to do a sob story about Rowena, 
gathered from her disjointed sentences, 
that she had had a letter from Horace, 
Monday morning. Of course she refused 
to show us the letter. She said just the 
things which I would have known Rowena 
would say under such circumstances. 
Parker and I assured her that it was 
necessary to go into these private matters, 
and told her we understood perfectly her 
reluctance to hold up his heart for all the 


world to read. Then Adair said quietly: 
“Get the letter, Miss Squire. It will have 
to be shown at the coroner’s inquest, any- 
way.” 

f course he knew that Rowena need 
never show the letter, unless she wished 
to, but he probably was tired of our parley 
and, knowing it was only a question of 
minutes when we would see it, decided 
he would make those minutes few. If 
Rowena had read the letter to us, I might 
have doubted it. But she handed it over 
to me, and this is what, in Horace’s 
familiar scrawl, I read: 


I am sorry that you have made your final 
decision as vou have. I have said all I can say. 
Now there is nothing for me to do but to 
accept your refusal. 1 hope you will not regret 
it. In view of everything, you may think 
this just an empty phrase, but I mean it. I 
am returning the papers to you. I can't be 
expected, after this, to attend to your business. 
Good-by. 

"What does he mean by ‘the papers’?” 
Adair asked. 

I explained that Horace had been 
Rowena's lawyer and had attended to 
some property which she had inherited. 

The next morning my paper ran that 
last letter of Horace's in a little box at the 
top of the big story of the day and in 
“The Times" and “Che Leader,” Rowena, 
by virtue of having received that “plaint 
of a heart made desperate” as Adair 
called it, was again the leading figure in 
the news of the day. 

That night after I had written my story 
I thought I was going to faint in the 
office. At any time I would have been 
grief-stricken by the death of Horace, and 
my anxiety about Jean was so great that 

found my mind whirling from the 
tragedy at home to the one in Paris. 
There had been no message that dav, 
probably because Henry's cable that he 
was sailing had reached whoever was 
caring for Jean and made further word 
seem unnecessary. 


N SUNDAY, Horace's funeral was 

held. His body had not been re- 
covered and it seemed improbable that it 
ever would be. The current of the river 
was so strong that in the twenty-four 
hours between the drowning and the 
alarm, it could have gone far. 

Of course it was Rowena who had been 
consulted about the funeral. Horace's 
brother and sister, who lived in a neigh- 
boring village and who had been in town 
during all those trying days when the 
river was being dragged, said it was for 
Rowena to decide. At first she said she 
could not stand it. Then she said it wasn't 
fair to keep Horace's friends from doing 
honor to his memory, just because she 
didn't see how she could sit through the 
service. She must put away her own 
feelings. It was the only thing she could 
do. Nothing could take away her blame 
for the tragedy. There was a great deal of 
talk like that—just the kind of things 
which I would have known Rowena 
would say. 

The day of the funeral, Horace's 
brother said to me, “I can't see, Anne, 
how Horace could have killed himself for 


that girl. I know this is a hard time for 
her, but she seems such a fool. When I 
think of Jean—" 
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The Golden Rule in Business 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


IX. Good Homes make Good Workmen 


HERE is a growing recognition 

in the industrial world of the de- 

termining effect that the life out- 

side of the shop has on the life 

within. Many men of intelli- 
gence and understanding declare that our 
hopes of a better industrial world cannot 
be realized if that life outside is unhappy, 
hopeless and meager. One of our greatest 
safety experts says that safety is impos- 
sible if a man is poorly housed and fed. 
An experimenting and successful manu- 
facturer employing hundreds of girls de- 
dares that unhappy homes make un- 
stable payrolls. Another tells us that 
without healthy amusement workers can 
never be depended upon for efficiency. 
Competition itself is forcing employers 
toconsider the outside life of their em- 
ployees. The first and most important 
thing they must consider is the house the 
man lives in. 


A GOOD working man wants a home, 
4 À wants it more, on the whole, than any 
other thing. He wants, if possible, to own 
his home. Wherever you find stable in- 
dustries in this country you find the wage 
tarner buying a bit of land and building 
ahouse. It is he who pushes the cities out 
in long lines of tiny cottages. It is he who 
opens "additions" and suburbs. It is he 
who supports the extensions of car lines, 
water, gas and electric mains. Take the 
street car in various directions from a 
growing place like Kansas City and note 
the miles and miles of gay bungalows and 
trim houses. It is the man on wages who 
made the building of them necessary. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, an in- 
dustrial town of some 112,000 inhabitants, 
there were, twelve months ago when these 
feures were obtained, 24,407 residences. 
The greatest number of these were work- 
ingmen’s houses, street upon street of 
them. Building and loan associations and 
the banks which make a specialty of loan- 
ing money on workingmen's homes say 
that 9o per cent of the married laborers 
in the town, skilled and unskilled, own 
houses. The average cost of these is 
about $2,000. They are, as a rule, paid 
forin ten years. As the average wage is 
only a little over two dollars a day it de- 
mands thrift to own these homes. It 
means plain food and clothing, inexpen- 
sive amusements. But happily in Grand 
Rapids it does not mean the sacrifice of 
education, books, or pleasant out-of-door 
life, as these are all provided by the city. 

Nine years ago a superintendent in the 
Fairbanks Manufacturing Company of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, found on his hands a 
Piece of condemned land in a new quarter 
of the town, but convenient to the factory. 
He decided to try building houses there 
for the married men in the plant. In 


seven years he built one hundred and 
thirty, all of which were quickly taken and 
on no one of which has he ever lost a cent. 
The terms were easy. The first payment 
was frequently as low as $25. I went 
through an attractive, well-built house 
with a good furnace, gas, water, electricity, 
and land enough for a garden, which the 
owner was buying for $20 a month. The 
rent of such a place was about $14 in 
Beloit. There were plenty of men, even 
on $2 a day, who were willing to take the 
burden of such a place on their shoulders. 
What did they get? What do any of us 
get from a place “of our own"? A sense 
of security and privacy and independence 
—a place to tinker and play with, a nest 
if you please. We get, too, the sense of 
property. The house earned has been in 
many a family's life the beginning of its 
independence. 

Happy is the employer who can shift to 
the shoulders of landlords, of building as- 
sociations, of banks and of speculators the 
responsibility for the kind of a home his 
employee lives in. He can only do this 
when he operates within or near a town. 
Let him go into remote and unsettled dis- 
tricts and immediately town building is 
forced upon him. If he does it stingily, 
half-heartedly, he is sure to reap as much 
trouble as he does from defective ma- 
chinery, if he does not ruin utterly his 
chance of success. It is in the case of en- 
terprises which are of uncertain or tem- 
porary duration that the difficulties are 
greatest. 

If a company opens a mine in the 
mountains, scores of miles from a town, 
it must build a village, and it must own it, 
for the simple reason that mines are not 
necessarily durable properties. They 
"run out," and when they run out the 
town is abandoned, its houses are as use- 
less as the shafts and the galleries. Under 
these circumstances no miner can be ex- 
pected, or would he desire, to own his 
home; no more would outside builders ven- 
ture investment. 

The company is compelled to be its own 
landlord. It is frequently compelled to be 
its own town council, schoolmaster, police- 
man, justice of the peace. As the body of 
the working people will be non-English- 
speaking and of many nationalities, few of 
them will understand American standards 
of living, even less will they understand 
our social and political customs. The 
management will not understand the 
miners. Nine times out of ten it will tell 

ou—and believe—that they prefer to 
RR like swine, and that there is no sense 
in attempting to provide anything con- 
venient, attractive or orderly for them. 
But is it true? If this foreign miner and 
his family had a chance to live decently 
would they do it? Yes! Nineteen times 


out of twenty they would. If anyone 
doubts it, let him look at results of the 
efforts which have been making for sev- 
eral years to redeem the towns of the 
Frick Coke Company in the famous Con- 
nellsville district of western Pennsylvania. 


"THERE are probably no mining towns 
in this country which are such ghastly 
living places as the coke towns. The ovens 
—] am speaking here of the old beehive 
oven which belches its smoke and gas into 
the air, not of the modern by-product 
oven, which largely consumes them—the 
ovens are built in long rows, twenty, 
thirty or fifty of them side by side, and 
convenient to the mouth of a mine. As 
the coal is lifted from the shaft it is carried 
to the oven. Night and day the semi- 
combustion goes on. 

When the coke is taken from the oven it 
is screened or sifted. Rapidly there grow 
up around the ovens and the mines range 
upon range of these coke screenings, black, 
desolate, and indescribably arid and dirty. 
What greenness and fertility the screen- 
ings do not bury, the smoke and gas kill. 
I have seen hillsides, against which the 
prevailing wind turned the coke oven 
gases, more lifeless and hideous than any 
desert'on earth. To add to the horror 
of it, the clear streams are turned to a 
yellowish-red by the torrents of water 
pumped incessantly from the mines. In 
some places for every ton of coal ten tons 
of water are lifted. 

This is what the coke industry does to 
its immediate neighborhood. No place 
for man to live, one would say, and yet 
hugging close to the desolation are the 
"company houses." The houses may 
have been fairly good at the start, man 
of them are very good, and in almost all 
cases, especially in this particular com- 

any, they have generous space around. 
oreover, the rents are reasonable. 
Houses with four good-sized rooms with at 
least an eighth of an acre of yard rent at 
$5 a month. The largest are not over $10. 
Fuel is free in nearly all of the coke set- 
tlements if you will cart it. The wages are 
fair, $3.75 a day on an average, with $2.15 
for nine hours to the unskilled inside man. 

This sounds well, and when the mine is 
opened and the houses new is not bad. 
But almost immediately the operations of 
the industry ruin the settlement. Smoke 
and gas discolor and destroy all freshness. 
Ashes pile up until sometimes the houses 
are standing in canyons. There are no 
sewers, no pavements, no fences. Refuse 
and filth collect. Rains «ut out gullies 
and pile up banks, and over it all wander 
at will pigs, geese and children. 

I doubt if the villages of the Frick Coke 
Company were ever quite as desolate and 
unsanitary as many that are still to be 
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ineffectual little movements with her 
hands as if she were going to take the 
pictures from him. 

“But I must have your picture, Miss 
Squire,” he said, looking at them critically 
to select the one which would reproduce 
best. 

“But why—why?” 

“Because you seem to be the most im- 
portant person in this story.” 

“But, oh, I can’t let you have one, 
really, I can't! It—it—it isn’t just my 
natural reluctance to having my picture 
in the paper. But I know he—” her voice 
broke—“ wouldn't like it.” 

“Why don’t you talk toher?” Parker 
appealed to me. “You know her and 
Drayton was a friend of yours. You are 
the one to get at this thing.” 

* Well, this is beyond me,” I answered 
and then I thought how strange that must 
sound to Parker, who didn't know about 
Jean at all. Just then Rowena and Adair 
came toward us. He had chosen the pic- 
ture he wanted and she handed each of us 
one. 


“T HATE to give them out,” she said 
with a sad little smile. “But Mr. 
Adair has shown me I must. I’m glad 

r Horace will never know it. He 
wouldn't like to have my face in the paper 
for everyone to see." 

“Rowena,” I said abruptly, "did Hor- 
ace Drayton really ask you to marry him, 
yesterday afternoon? And do you mean 
to tell me you refused him?” 

Adair and Parker gave me even stranger 
looks than Rowena did. It was not until 
afterward that I thought how insulting 
my questions were. 

“Oh, need we—" began Rowena, but I 
interrupted her with a decisive, “Yes, 
Rowena, it is necessary to go into these 
private matters. It is most important 
to know whether or not Horace committed 
suicide or whether he met with an acci- 
dent." 

“Oh,” appealed Rowena, turning from 
one to the other of us, "can't you say, 
please, can't you say that it was an ac- 
cident? Why, why should his broken 
heart be held up for a nine-days sensa- 
tion? It would be so much more decent 
to let his sorrow rest there in the river 
with him." 

There was more talk like that. She 
interlarded all che details, and they were 
many, of Horace's hopeless passion for 
her, with little appeals that we would 
not use what she was telling us. She 
kept begging us to describe it as an acci- 
dent, not a suicide. 

I was never more astounded in my life. 
I had known Horace and Rowena were 
together now and then. He dined at Mrs. 
Harris's and so they were thrown together. 
He had been so lonely and hurt at Jean's 
going away after their quarrel that any 
attention from anyone, even Rowena, was 
grateful. Besides, Horace was what is 
vaguely described as a gentleman, and 
Rowena was so persistent in trying to 
attract attention to herself, that to free 
one's self from her required some of the 
qualities of a bully or a cad. 

I had never supposed he cared enough 
for her to cross the street to speak to her. 
Yet he had wanted to marry her! I was 
thinking to myself that it proved Jean's 
humorous belief that any man could be 
caught, as she put it, on the rebound 
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from another love. For that he had loved 
Jean, there could be no doubt. Rowena 
Squire could talk until her tongue refused 
to utter another word, and she could never 
make me doubt that Jean Ryder had been 
the one girl in the world for Horace Dray- 
ton. It seemed strange that having 
suffered as he had over the break with 
Jean, he should be killing himself less than 
a year later for another girl. But I had 
lived long enough to know that man 
strange things can happen, and that man's 
emotions, and woman's, too, for that 
matter, do not always follow the lines 
laid down for them by romance or by 
reason. 

It seemed significant that the only 
criticism I had ever heard Horace make of 
Jean had to do with Rowena. Jean and I 
were laughing about her sentimental 
stories one day, when Horace said: “Why 
are you girls so hard on Rowena? She 
isn't so bad." 

“That’s just it,” Jean laughed. "She 
isn't so bad." 

“T never knew you could be hard and 
uncharitable about anyone, Jean," Horace 
answered. ‘‘But I must say I think you 
are both about Rowena." 

“Oh, do you?" asked Jean mockingly. 
“Well, I guess if you had to listen to her 
silly stories as Anne and I do, you'd run 
from her as fast as we do. So there now, 
Saint Horace!” 

What a poor prophet Jean had been. 
For Horace, far from trying to get away 
from her, had wanted to marry her. 
found myself thinking that perhaps it was 
just as well if Jean were dead off there in 
Paris. For that she had never ceased 
loving Horace, I knew. 


ROWENA was talking to herself in an 
inconsequential way. “Yesterday 
and to-day—yesterday and to-day. Why 
didn’t I follow my impulse? Why did I 
let him go without one word of hope? 
Something told me that there was tragedy 
ahead. As I turned from him, I saw for 
one blinding moment—I saw—” 

Then I remembered that look on her 
face which I had seen the day before as she 
came into the house from her walk with 
Horace. I had seen her without that 
fatuous smile of hers or that fatuous look 
of sorrow. She was sincere then, if only 
for one moment. Perhaps—who knew?— 
Horace had been able to find something 
real behind all the silly shams of Rowena. 
I hoped he had. It seemed too prepos- 
terous that a man like Horace Drayton 
should go to his death for the Rowena 
Squire whom I had known. 


HE story was written across the front 
pages of the three morning papers the 
next day. The river banks were patrolled 
by men and women hoping to see the 
body recovered. But the day passed 
without any new developments until late 
that afternoon, when Adair, Parker and I, 
sent out to do a sob story about Rowena, 
gathered from her disjointed sentences, 
that she had had a letter from Horace, 
Monday morning. Of course she refused 
to show us the letter. She said just the 
things which I would have known Rowena 
would say under such circumstances. 
Parker and I assured her that it was 
necessary to go into these private matters, 
and told her we understood perfectly her 
reluctance to hold up his heart for all the 


world to read. Then Adair said quietly: 
* Get the letter, Miss Squire. It will have 
to be shown at the coroner’s inquest, any- 


» 
way. 

Of course he knew that Rowena need 
never show the letter, unless she wished 
to, but he probably was tired of our parley 
and, knowing it was only a question of 
minutes when we would see it, decided 
he would make those minutes few. If 
Rowena had read the letter to us, I might 
have doubted it. But she handed it over 
to me, and this is what, in Horace’s 
familiar scrawl, I read: 


I am sorry that you have made your final 
decision as vou have. I have said all I can say. 
Now there is nothing for me to do but to 
accept your refusal. | hope you will not regret 
it. In view of everything, you may think 
this just an empty phrase, but I mean it. I 
am returning the papers to you. I can't be 
Gu after this, to attend to your business. 

-by. 


“What does he mean by ‘the papers’ ?"' 
Adair asked. 

I explained that Horace had been 
Rowena's lawyer and had attended to 
some property which she had inherited. 

he next morning my paper ran that 
last letter of Horace's in a little box at the 
top of the big story of the day and in 
“The Times" and "The Leader," Rowena, 
by virtue of having received that “plaint 
of a heart made desperate" as Adair 
called it, was again the leading figure in 
the news of the day. 

That night after I had written my story 
I thought I was going to faint in the 
ofice. At any time I would have been 
grief-stricken by the death of Horace, and 
my anxiety about Jean was so great that 

found my mind whirling from the 
tragedy at home to the one in Paris. 
There had been no message that dav, 
probably because Henry's cable that he 
was sailing had reached whoever was 
caring for Jean and made further word 
seem unnecessary. 


N SUNDAY, Horace's funeral was 

held. His body had not been re- 
covered and it seemed improbable that it 
ever would be. The current of the river 
was so strong that in the twenty-four 
hours between the drowning and the 
alarm, it could have gone far. 

Of course it was Rowena who had been 
consulted about the funeral. Horace’s 
brother and sister, who lived in a neigh- 
boring village and who had been in town 
during all those trying days when the 
river was being dragged, said it was for 
Rowena to decide. At first she said she 
could not stand it. Then she said it wasn't 
fair to keep Horace's friends from doing 
honor to his memory, just because she 
didn't see how she could sit through the 
service. She must put away her own 
feelings. It was the only thing she could 
do. Nothing could take away her blame 
for the tragedy. There was a great deal of 
talk like that—just the kind of things 
which I would have known Rowena 
would say. 

The day of the funeral, Horace's 
brother said to me, “I can't see, Anne, 
how Horace could have killed himself for 
that girl. I know this is a hard time for 
her, but she seems such a fool. When I 
think of Jean—" 

"Don't!" I (Continued on page 8&4) 


The Golden Rule in Business 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


IX. Good Homes make Good Workmen 


HERE is a growing recognition 

in the industrial world of the de- 

termining effect that the life out- 

side of the shop has on the life 

within. Many men of intelli- 
gence and understanding declare that our 
hopes of a better industrial world cannot 
be realized if that life outside is unhappy, 
hopeless and meager. One of our greatest 
safety experts says that safety is impos- 
sible if a man is poorly housed and fed. 
An experimenting and successful manu- 
facturer employing hundreds of girls de- 
clares that unhappy homes make un- 
stable payrolls. Another tells us that 
without healthy amusement workers can 
never be depended upon for efficiency. 
Competition itself is forcing employers 
to consider the outside life of their em- 
ployees. The first and most important 
thing they must consider is the house the 
man lives in. 


A GOOD working man wants a home, 
4 Y wants it more, on the whole, than any 
other thing. He wants, if possible, to own 
his home. Wherever you find stable in- 
dustries in this country you find the wage 
earner buying a bit of land and building 
a house. It is he who pushes the cities out 
in long lines of tiny cottages. It is he who 
opens “additions” and suburbs. It is he 
who supports the extensions of car lines, 
water, gas and electric mains. Take the 
street car in various directions from a 
growing place like Kansas City and note 
the miles and miles of gay bungalows and 
trim houses. It is the man on wages who 
made the building of them necessary. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, an in- 
dustrial cown of some 112,000 inhabitants, 
there were, twelve months ago when these 
figures were obtained, 24,407 residences. 
The greatest number of these were work- 
ingmen’s houses, street upon street of 
them. Building and loan associations and 
the banks which make a specialty of loan- 
ing money on workingmen’s homes say 
that go per cent of the married laborers 
in the town, skilled and unskilled, own 
houses. The average cost of these is 
about $2,000. They are, as a rule, paid 
for in ten years. As the average wage is 
only a little over two dollars a day it de- 
mands thrift to own these homes. It 
means plain food and clothing, inexpen- 
sive amusements. But happily in Grand 
Rapids it does not mean the sacrifice of 
education, books, or pleasant out-of-door 
life, as these are all provided by the city. 

Nine years ago a superintendent in the 
Fairbanks Manufacturing Company of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, found on his hands a 
piece of condemned land in a new quarter 
of the town, but convenient to the factory. 
He decided to try building houses there 
for the married men in the plant. In 


seven years he built one hundred and 
thirty, all of which were quickly taken and 
on no one of which has he ever lost a cent. 
The terms were easy. The first payment 
was frequently as low as $25. I went 
through an attractive, well-built house 
with a good furnace, gas, water, electricity, 
and land enough for a garden, which the 
owner was buying for $20 a month. The 
rent of such a place was about $14 in 
Beloit. There were plenty of men, even 
on $2 a day, who were willing to take the 
burden of such a place on their shoulders. 
What did they get? What do any of us 
get from a place “of our own"? A sense 
of security and privacy and independence 
—a place to tinker and play with, a nest 
if you please. We get, too, the sense of 
property. The house earned has been in 
many a family’s life the beginning of its 
independence. 

Happy is the employer who can shift to 
the shoulders of landlords, of building as- 
sociations, of banks and of speculators the 
responsibility for the kind of a home his 
employee lives in. He can only do this 
when he operates within or near a town. 
Let him go into remote and unsettled dis- 
tricts and immediately town building is 
forced upon him. If he does it stingily, 
half-heartedly, he is sure to reap as much 
trouble as he does from defective ma- 
chinery, if he does not ruin utterly his 
chance of success. It is in the case of en- 
terprises which are of uncertain or tem- 
porary duration that the difficulties are 
greatest. 

If a company opens a mine in the 
mountains, scores of miles from a town, 
it must build a village, and it must own it, 
for the simple reason that mines are not 
necessarily durable properties. They 
“run out,” and when they run out the 
town is abandoned, its houses are as use- 
less as the shafts and the galleries. Under 
these circumstances no miner can be ex- 
pected, or would he desire, to own his 
home; no more would outside builders ven- 
ture investment. 

The company is compelled to be its own 
landlord. It is frequently compelled to be 
its own town council, schoolmaster, police- 
man, justice of the peace. As the body of 
the working people will be non-English- 
speaking and of many nationalities, few of 
them will understand American standards 
of living, even less will they understand 
our social and political customs. The 
management will not understand the 
miners. Nine times out of ten it will tell 

ou—and believe—that they prefer to 
le like swine, and that there is no sense 
in attempting to provide anything con- 
venient, attractive or orderly for them. 
But is it true? If this foreign miner and 
his family had a chance to live decently 
would they do it? Yes! Nineteen times 


out of twenty they would. If anyone 
doubts it, let him look at results of the 
efforts which have been making for sev- 
eral years to redeem the towns of the 
Frick Coke Company in the famous Con- 
nellsville district of western Pennsylvania. 


[HERE are probably no mining towns 
in this country which are such ghastly 
living places as the coke towns. The ovens 
—I am speaking here of the old beehive 
oven which belches its smoke and gas into 
the air, not of the modern by-product 
oven, which largely consumes them—the 
ovens are built in long rows, twenty, 
thirty or fifty of them side by side, and 
convenient to the mouth of a mine. As 
the coal is lifted from the shaft it is carried 
to the oven. Night and day the semi- 
combustion goes on. 

When the coke is taken from the oven it 
is screened or sifted. Rapidly there grow 
up around the ovens and the mines range 
upon range of these coke screenings, black, 
desolate, and indescribably arid and dirty. 
What greenness and fertility the screen- 
ings do not bury, the smoke and gas kill. 
I have seen hillsides, against which the 
prevailing wind turned the coke oven 
gases, more lifeless and hideous than any 
desert’ on earth. To add to the horror 
of it, the clear streams are turned to a 
yellowish-red by the torrents of water 
pumped incessantly from the mines. In 
some places for every ton of coal ten tons 
of water are lifted. 

This is what the coke industry does to 
its immediate neighborhood. No place 
for man to live, one would say, and yet 
hugging close to the desolation are the 
"company houses." The houses may 
have been fairly good at the start, man 
of them are very good, and in almost all 
cases, especially in this particular com- 
pany, they have generous space around. 
Moreover, the rents are reasonable. 
Houses with four good-sized rooms with at 
least an eighth of an acre of yard rent at 
$5 a month. The largest are not over $10. 
Fuel is free in nearly all of the coke set- 
tlements if you will cart it. The wages are 
fair, $3.75 a day on an average, with $2.15 
for nine hours to the unskilled inside man. 

This sounds well, and when the mine is 
opened and the houses new is not bad. 
But almost immediately the operations of 
the industry ruin the settlement. Smoke 
and gas discolor and destroy aH freshness. 
Ashes pile up until sometimes the houses 
are standing in canyons. There are no 
sewers, no pavements, no fences. Refuse 
and filth collect. Rains cut out gullies 
and pile up banks, and over it all wander 
at will pigs, geese and children. 

I doubt if the villages of the Frick Coke 
Company were ever quite as desolate and 
unsanitary as many that are still to be 
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seen near Pittsburgh, but they certainly 
were unfit for men and women to live in, 
and a few years ago the company decided 
that they must be redeemed. The leader 
in this undertaking was the president of 
the company, the late Thomas Lynch, the 
man who twenty years ago introduced the 
“Safety First” crusade into his mines. 
The order that came to the mine superin- 
tendents was, briefly: Clean up the towns; 
grade the streets and put in cement curbs 
and walks; fence the yards and cover 
them with sufficient soil to enable the 
residents to raise flowers and vegetables; 
provide new and approved vaults; put 
water in the kitchens; add porches; paint 
the houses; keep the alleys as clear as the 
streets, and teach and encourage the peo- 


VANDERGRIFT— 


A TOWN of homes and gardens—the result of 
town than there is in the world for physical health 


ple both to keep their places clean and to 
make gardens. This order applied to 
twenty settlements, four thousand double 
houses in all. 

Some of the superintendents had an 
idea, I think, that the management had 
gone crazy. "It couldn't be done.” '*Peo- 
ple wouldn't appreciate it." ‘‘ Moreover, 
they didn't want it done." 

It is certain that at the start the people 


Triumphing Over Conditions 
THERE are nearly 7,000 of these gay and healthy 


little gardens in the coke villages. 


Many of them, like 


the one above, lie within a stone's throw of great ridges 


of coke screenings 


were lukewarm. In one case where the 
houses had been so deeply engulfed in 
cinders that there was no helping things, 
the order came to rebuild them on open 
ground. When this was attempted the 
tenants made an uproar. Men even went 
to the company's headquarters to see Mr. 
Lynch. They had lived for twenty or 
more years in those houses. They were 
their homes. If they were torn down they 
would leave the mines. "They're going 
to be torn down," Mr. Lynch told them. 
The superintendent followed them. “If 
we tear down these houses we'll have to 
close the mine. The men won't stand for 
it." "Close the mine," was Mr. Lynch’s 
reply. 


"T HAT was five years ago. In the fall 
of 1913 I spent three days driving from 
settlement to settlement to see how nearly 
the order had been carried out and what 
response the people had made. I have 
never had a more conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the fact that no living conditions 
can be so bad that they cannot be re- 
deemed, and that no fallacy is more com- 
plete than the oft-quoted one that these 
people prefer to live like swine. 

In those three days I visited a score of 
settlements, and in all of them the pro- 
gram had been applied to conditions fully 
as bad as those rete described. The 
general decency of things in contrast to 
the former awful indecency first struck 
one—the decency, the order, and the 
cleanliness. I doubt if there is an es- 
tablished town in the United States that 
can show as clean alleys as dozens through 
which I drove. 

One of the changes going on at the mo- 
ment in several places, in which tenants, 
superintendents, and particularly Mr. 
Lynch, were taking the liveliest interest, 
was putting water into the kitchens. 

“When I was a boy,” Mr. Lynch said, 
“T had to carry water half a mile for my 
mother, and dip it up at that. When I 
built these houses twenty years ago I put 
a hydrant into each street, and I thought 
I was doing a fine thing. To have water 
just outside the yard by simply turning on 
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A Workingman’s Town 


one man’s deliberate attempt to make “a better 


and comfort." 


a spigot seemed to me all the human heart 
could wish. Of course I ought to have 
carried it into the houses, but it never 
occurred to me.” 


THE impression of those towns last to 
die in my mind will be the miles and 
miles of trim white fences and outhouses. 
Itwas interesting to see how contagious the 
painting was. The company paints every- 
thing once a year, but I found several 
ambitious women and one or two men 
who were putting fresh coats on the front 
porch and on the fence, something to make 
them a little finer than their neighbors. 

When the company began its work I 
doubt if there was a bushel of soil in which 
a seed could sprout in all the eight thou- 
sand dooryards. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of loads of dirt, manure, and lime 
were carted, and the results awaited. 
There were those who sneered at the idea 
that these men and women who, some of 
them for twenty years, had lived on bar- 
ren ash piles, would make gardens. But 
they didn't know their world. They fell 
to gardening as if it had been their yearly 
habit. In 1912 out of some seven thou- 
sand families in the different settlements 
5,149 had gardens of some kind; in 1913, 
6,293; in 1914, 6,923. 

And they were serious gardens. 

To encourage them, the company offers 
in each settlement a first, second and 
third prize. The judges are chosen from 
neighboring farmers. In 1913 at one 
settlement there were nine plots so good 
that the judges could not decide between 
them. They spent three days over the 
work and were coming a fourth when Mr. 
Lynch heard of it. It was an imposition, 
he said, to allow them to give so much 
time; he would give nine prizes. And he 
did. It was October when I visited the 
settlement, and they were still discussing 
the contest. I was taken from yard to 
yard to see what was left of the glory, and 
in the “best room” of the cottages was 
shown, often gorgeously framed, the cer- 
tificates each prize-winner had received. 

There is much more than pe comes 
from the gardens. In 1913 Í saw many 


'The first lot was sold in 1896 


cellars packed with enough potatoes, beets, 
onions, carrots and other vegetables, to 
carry the family through the winter, and 
at one place I saw twenty-five hundred 
heads of cabbage sold by a miner to the 
company store. It is estimated that in 
1914 the vegetable gardens yielded crops 
worth nearly $143,000. It was a veritable 
godsend in the dull times. 

'The redeeming of the towns has cost 
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money. Upward of a million dollars 
has been spent on it: more will be spent, 
for the plans are steadily enlarging. At 
one settlement a commodious clubhouse 
with outside swimming pool and play- 
rounds for the children has been provided. 

thers are to be built. The company has 
put many thousands of dollars into ball 

rounds. The housekeeping center has 
ee introduced at one place. 

Why is this done? Why have the duties 
of mine superintendents been stretched 
to include town sanitation, gardcning and 
amusements? Why is the trained nurse 
becoming a regular member of the super- 
intendent's official force? It is not char- 
ity. Itisnotlaw. Itisnot publicopinion. 
It is not advertising. You may argue 


A Street of Vandergrift: 


THE pavements and the trees shown here are typical 


of the whole village. 


These houses are worth $3,000 


to $3,800 and are owned by rollers and workers in the 


open hearth department. 
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that all these forces have influenced the 
policy. No doubt they have; they in- 
fluence all human actions more or less 
directly. But they do not explain the re- 
demption of the Frick Coke Towns. This 
redemption is as much a part of the com- 
pany’s business managementas the method 
of taking out coal or making coke. They 
believe that the success of their business 
depends more upon their 
laboring force than upon 
any one other element. To 
have efficient, trustworthy, 
and steady men you must 
have healthy and contented 
men. Men are neither 
healthy nor contented in 
wretched homes. 

Moreover, workers natu- 
rally gravitate where the 
conditions are best and the 
opportunity largest. In 
the great mining didet of 
western Pennsylvania this 
concern can keep its shifts 
full when every other mine 
is short of help. It has its 
choice of steady, able, am- 
bitious miners. It has run 
unmolested for months 
when all about neighboring 
mines were shut down be- 
cause of strikes brought on 
by refusals to grant that 
which this concern pro- 
vides as a matter of course, 
as a feature of good man- 
agement. If these things 
pay, then the redemption 
of the coke towns pays. 

The power of the com- 
pany in these towns dis- 
turbs many. They have in 
mind the abuses which are 
so familiar, and they are as 
prone to believe them in- 
evitable as the company is 
prone to believe the miners 
incorrigible in their disorder 
and filth. There is the com- 
pany store. It is as difficult 
to convince a critic of the 
present order that a com- 
pany can run an honest 
store as that it can be a 
considerate landlord. The 
same circumstances that force it to be one, 
force it to be the other. The only ques- 
tion is whether it serves or exploits. The 
company stores in these coke towns are 
far better than the independent stores in 
the adjacent towns. The goods are fresh 
and admirably cared for. The prices are 
reasonable. There is no compulsion to 
buy other than that of circumstances. 
Carts from outside are free to peddle. 
The vegetables sold are often the products 
of the settlement gardens. 

As for the government of the settle- 
ment being in the hands of the com- 
pany, it is: but actually it rarely disturbs 
the course of things. Save in time of 
trouble the settlements run themselves. 
And there is very little danger of trouble 
when there is no exploitation, no harsh- 
ness, no interference with personal freedom. 

Even if the people in the coke settle- 
ments could own their houses they prob- 
ably could not do better than to continue 
letting the towns run themselves. Indeed, 
it is a question if all our small towns would 
not be better off if they had no more 


governmental machinery than these coke 
towns. Leclaire, the headquarters of the 
Nelson profit-sharing scheme described in 
the March number of this magazine, has 
no town government. 

It just runs itself, so far as policing is con- 
cerned [Mr. Nelson says]. So far as public 
utilities and the up-keeping of the streets, the 
lighting, water, the ball grounds, the lake, the 


George G. McMurtry 


Founder of the Workmen's Town of Vandergrift, Penn. 


A man who has proved by a twenty-years experi- 
ment that Good Homes Make Good Workmen 


hall and the kindergarten rooms, it is done by 
the employees of the company, and the com- 
pany is, so far as Leclaire is concerned, the 
people who live there. 

The residents could at any time incorporate 
a town government. Between a quarter and a 
third of the residents are not our employees; 
but I have never heard from any source a sug- 
gestion of wanting to incorporate. ‘There have 
never been any rules of any kind to govern any- 
body's conduct, nor any occasion for arresting 
or even reprimanding anyone. We have never 
in any manner discriminated about who should 
be admitted, either as employee or as resident. 
If there is work for a competent applicant he 
gets the work. If an emplovee—and some- 
times other people—wants a house built, we 
build it, and on such monthly payments as he 
and we think he can afford, having due regard 
for his pay and the size of his family. 

This complete freedom resting solely on vol- 
untary economic and social action is, I think, 
the key to Leclaire success. I do not think 
there is any other town in which there is as 
much loyalty to the place and affection for 
their homes and social relations as in Leclaire. 


Again and again in this country, when 
a man of affairs has found himself com- 


mitted to founding a stable industry in a 
district so remote that he must provide a 
town for workingmen, his mind has been 
captured by the dream of building some- 
thing, where health, beauty, freedom and 
prosperity should reign. 

The means to realize the vision has been 
given to few. Possibly the most ambitious 
attempt was a pitiful failure from the 
founder’s point of view. 
This was Pullman, Illinois, 
which failed from over-pa- 
ternalism. Men want to 

utter about their homes; 
Mr. Pullman insisted on 
doing the puttering himself. 
Women like to hang their 
clothes in the yard, Mr. 
Pullman provided an en- 
closure. bu Mr. Pullman 
gave this country a stand- 
ard for building and land- 
scape gardening which was 
a revelation to many of us, 
and he gave, also, a valu- 
able lesson in what not to 


do. 


IS failure had some- 
thing to do with what is 
probably the most success- 
ful workingman's town in 
this country, at least one of 
the five or six most success- 
ful. This is the town of 
Vandergrift, forty miles 
northeast of Pittsburgh on 
the Kiskiminetas River. 
This town—and the mills 
which made it necessary — 
was founded to meet the 
compelling needs ofa healthy 
business. The business was 
that of making galvanized 
iron. It had Been started 
sometime in the 70’s and 
had limped along for several 
years; then in the 80’s new 
interests. took hold of it. 
The man at the head was 
George G. McMurtry. Ina 
surprisingly short time he 
brought the works from a 
negligible factor in the busi- 
ness to one where it was 
turning out more galvanized 
iron of a better quality than any other 
pan of its size in the world. It soon had 
urst its jacket, too, that is, it had 
covered all the available land for its pur- 
pose in its vicinity. Mr. McMurtry de- 
cided to move, and in 1892, twenty-three 
years ago, he bought a farm of sıx hun- 
dred and forty acres on which he pro- 
posed to create a model industrial settle- 
ment. This property was only two and a 
half miles from the town where the original 
mills were located. 


BEFORE Mr. McMurtry had made a 
plan for either mill or town he had 
studied the best of both in this country 
and Europe. The towns he studied in- 
cluded Essen in Germany, Creusot in 
France, the cooperative villages of Bel- 
gium, the various English experiments, 
the communities of Russia. He came to 
his undertaking with positive, matured 
convictions as to what should and what 
should not be done, and to carry out these 
convictions he engaged the best-equipped 
specialists in the country: as an exam- 
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ple, when it came to laying out the town, 
he chose Frederick Law Olmsted, proba- 
bly the best landscape artist of his day. 
It was fully three years after the prop- 
erty was bought before Mr. McMurtry 
announced his plan to the men in the 
works. It was done in an en aging little 
pamphlet called “The New Town.’ 


The usual way of building a city, [he wrote 
them], is to build cheap, tear down and build 
again. No grading at first; no pavements; no 
sewers; no water; no light; no health or com- 
fort. By and by, when the city has been built 
over once or twice, begin again by sections, 
grade, build sewers and other improvements; 
and then it is fit to live in—for those who have 
money enough. It costs an enormous amount 
of money to build a city in that way. That is 
why it costs so much to live in a city. And the 
city is not very wholesome or comfortable. 
Indeed, it is never finished. 

Such of these things as belong to starting our 
town can be done for a small fraction of what 
they cost in a city. We shall do them before- 
hand, and put the cost of doing them into the 
price of the property. What we do will never 
kave to be done again, because we shall do it 
right. 


The things Mr. McMurtry proposed to 
start with were: 


A site of natural health and wealth and 
beauty; drained; graded; flat but convenient; 
mod roads and walks, not in squares but ac- 
cording to the lay of the land; such water as 
Zows from mountain springs brought into 
houses; sewers; expanse of grass; trees; outlook; 
medern above and below ground; electric 
lichts, telegraph, telephone. Every man to 
choose his part with the means at hand of sup- 
porting that part; the people to own their 
5ouses and control their pursuits. The means 
of health and enjoyment of life within reach of 
all inhabitants. Liquor not to be sold there. 

Ie intend to make a better town than there is 
in the world for physical health and comfort. 


vasa June: 1896, that Mr. McMurtry, 
through the land company which had 
been formed to take over the new town 
(Vandergrift it was called in honor of the 
leading stockholder in the mills), an- 
nounced that lots were for sale. “We are 
ready to sell lots. Have waited until the 
place is entirely ready. Now you can 
Judge its value and buy intelligently." 

There were 814 lots in the place, of 
which 200 were saved for business pur- 
poses. The first week 276 were taken by 
mill men, indeed none but mill men were 
given a chance to buy at the opening. 
Speculators came, but there was nothing 
for them and they went away jeering. 
They have never been back. There has 
id been anything for them to play 
with. 


BUILDING began immediately, a 
building and loan company serving 
the men. Today Vandergrift has a popu- 
lation of about forty-five hundred people, 
most of them living in their own homes 
These homes cost, lot and house, from 
$1,800 to $7,500 each, though the latter 
figure is quite exceptional. I should say 
that the average present value of the five 
to six hundred homes was about $2,500. 
The building company will tell you that it 
has never been forced to foreclose on a 
piece of property in the town and that 
never but in one case has it lost money. 
Now, of course, this means high pay. 
The wages of the skilled men who own the 
homes in Vandergrift are as high as ten 
dollarsaday. There are rollers who make 


twelve dollars and fifteen dollars a day. 
That is, the town is not for the hundreds 
of unskilled laborers without whom the 
lant could not operate. These unskilled 
aborers are and always have been for- 
eigners, many of them speaking no Eng- 
lish and poorly understanding American 
ideas. Poorly provided for in the original 
borough they early began to form settle- 
ments on its outskirts. One of these, 
East Vandergrift, is now a town of fifteen 
hundred people. 

The land company met this need for 
cheaper houses by opening a new tract, 
beautifully situated and adjoining the 
original town, Vandergrift Heights. Here 
lots 25x200 feet are sold for $150. Five 
dollars down and five dollars a month are 
the terms. The response to this oppor- 
tunity was immediate. There are five 
hundred houses in Vandergrift Heights 
to-day, all but eight of which were built 
by laboring men—a majority of whom 
were foreign-born—and 95 per cent of 
which are now owned by them. The 
Heights is a separate borough with schools 
and churches of its own. Its great ambi- 
tion is to have everything that Vander- 
grift has. Already it has paved several 
streets and is planning for more. 

Vandergrift serves as an object lesson 
to all its neighbors. Old towns up and 
down the river that fifteen years ago 
would have no more considered laying 
pavements than building an opera house 
are now taxing and straining to make 
their streets like those of Vandergrift. 


THE remarkable health record of the 
original borough has had a wholesome 
influence. Typhoid fever has been a ter- 
rible scourge in these river towns at times. 
There has never been a case in Vander- 
grift which was not brought in from out- 
side. In five years—1909 to 1913—the 
deaths in Vandergrift, with a population 
of 4,500, have been 181. In the same 
period East Vandergrift, with a popula- 
tion of 1,500, has had 138, more than 
twice as many proportionally. Gradually 
the most ignorant and unbelieving come 
to recognize that good water, sewers, care 
of garbage are closely related to the health 
and happiness of themselves and families, 
and they struggle for them. 
It would be difficult in the United 
States to-day to find a prettier town, 
reener, trimmer, cleaner, and more in- 
uential than this town of Vandergrift, 
owned outright by men who daily carry a 
dinner pail. It is owned by mill men and 
overned by mill men. Organised asa 
rough with a burgess and council, the 
majority of the town government are la- 
borers in the mill. The present burgess is 
a roller, three of the council out of seven 
are rollers and one is a twelve-hour man. 
In fact, except for an occasional shop- 
keeper, the men who work with their 
hands at the hardest of hard labor, mak- 
ing sheets of iron and steel plates, fill all 
the elective positions of trust and au- 
thority. They are in a majority on the 
council, the school board, the health 


board. They form largely the official 
boards of the churches. T ii carry the 
collection plates on Sunday. They make 


the society. I never have found a com- 
munity in which the kind of work a man 
does has apparently so little to say about 
ie position he holds in the eyes of his fel- 
lows. 


I do not mean to intimate that there are 
no social distinctions. There is a do- 
mestic service line drawn. There is a race 
line drawn, but there are many cases 
where character and ambition have bro- 
ken both. Nor do I mean to intimate that 
the town life is particularly different from 
town life everywhere. The inhabitants, 
on the whole, seem to me to accept the ex- 
ceptional physical advantages they enjoy 
with a normal amount of dissa cinlaction, 
and to be busy with the problems of im- 
provement that live towns the country 
over are agitating. The town council is 
divided on the purchase of a motor fire 
truck. The school board is jealously dis- 
cussing the Gary schools, and if they can 
or ought to imitate them. The librarian 
and her counsellors are debating the rela- 
tive number of works of fiction and non- 
fiction to buy with a small income. The 
women sit in judgment on the town 
fathers, criticise their street-cleaning, their 
slow development of playgrounds, their 
toleration of pool-rooms. 

The churches are most aggressive in 
their attacks on evil-doing, and I certainly 
know of no other town in the country 
where they have such backing. There 
are nine ares in Vandergrift and its 
suburbs, a population of twelve thousand. 
On the Sunday in April, 1914, when I 
looked over this church-going crowd I 
found by an official count that fifty-five 
hundred out of the twelve thousand were 
at the morning services. 

There are the same keen political dif- 
ferences as everywhere. Naturally Re- 
publican, it became Progressive in 1912 
and the pendulum has not yet swung en- 
tirely back. There are a few Socialists. 

The “cost of living” is a perennial sub- 
ject of discussion, as everywhere. My 
own conclusion from considerable close 
questioning was that of an intelligent 
housewife, who declared that Vandergrift 
was about five per cent dearer than the 
neighboring towns and six per cent 
cheaper than Pittsburgh. That is, Van- 
dergrift is quite as human in all its wants 
and experiences as if it were not a “model 
town,” a thing created, not allowed to 


spring up. 


I HAVE heard people argue that Vander- 
grift was impractical for anything but 
Big Business. (There seems to be an im- 
pression that, since the plant now belongs 
in the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and that, since that company is a 
subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, the 
town was built by the corporation.) Van- 
dergrift is a product of small business. Its 
creator looked upon the health, pros- 
perity and content of his employees as a 
part of his stock in trade. In Bodding the 
new plant which was necessary to accom- 
modate his growing business, he arranged 
for a town with the same care he arranged 
for the best machinery. “‘Don’t imagine 
we're going to make it a hobby," he wrote 
in one of his announcements. “This town 
belongs with the rest of our business manage- 
ment. We shall build it in the same spirit 
and with the same result.” 

Mr. McMurtry believed that men, given 
an opportunity to live in a clean, healthy, 
beautiful town which gradually they 
could own and govern, would become a 
permanent group of citizens working to- 

ether like other citizen bodies. And this 
as happened. (Continued on page 83) 
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Chapter XVIII 
NORT SNIFFS 


HAD thought the life in the ofice 

of “The Star” exciting enough be- 

fore the explosion which resulted in 

the discharge of Norton Carr, as 

indeed it was, but it was really not 
to be compared with that which followed. 
No sooner had Nort returned than his 
spirits again began to soar. He felt that 
he now had Anthy’s influence strongly 
behind him and that, no matter what 
happened, Ed Smith could not interfere 
with him. Ed himself accepted the situa- 
tion as gracefully as he could, and com- 
forted himself with the reflection that 
Nort was, after all, receiving no more 
wages than before. 

Nort had at least one clear character- 
istic that must belong to genius (whatever 
it is)—he dared let himself go. He had 
supreme confidence in himself. Most men 
when they spread their wings and sail off 
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into the blue empyrean more than half 
exnect to fall, but Nort never cast his 
eye downward nor doubted the strength 
of his wings. 

I have only to close my eyes to see him, 
his whole slim, strong body suddenly 
stiffening, quivering under the impact of 
an idea,—a “great idea" it always was 
with him—his eyes suddenly growing 
dark with excitement, his legs nervously 
bestirring themselves to carry him up and 
down the room, while he thrust one hand 
through his hair and with the other em- 
phasized the torrent of exclamations 
which poured out of him. At these 
moments he was one of the most beautiful 
human beings that ever I have seen. 
And in the midst of his wild enthusiasms 
he was as likely as not, at any moment, 
to see some absurd or humorous angle of 
the subject he was talking about, and to 
burst suddenly into laughter—laughter 
at himself, and at us for listening soberly 
to him. He never let us laugh first! 

One of his early suggestions after he 
came back was the autobiography of 
the old Cap'n, of which I have already 


a Novel 


spoken. He knew it would be a success, 
as indeed it was, a very great success; but 
it was only one of a hundred things which 
Nort suggested during that winter. 

“Say, Ed,” he said one day, “why 
can’t we get a new turn on our advertise- 
ments, make ’em interesting?” 

Ed looked at him incredulously. “What 
do you mean?” 

d considered himself a past master in 
the art of getting, writing, and composing 
advertisements, and he rather resented 
Nort’s suggestion. 

“Why,” said Nort, “look at ’em! 
They’ re all just alike, and so nobody cares 
to read 'em: ‘Respectfully informs,’ ‘Most 
reasonable terms, ‘Solicits continu- 
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“No,” said Nort, “it only shows that 
they don’t know any better.” 

e walked quickly down the room and 
back again, all our eyes upon him. 

“Vl tell you what! Let's publish the 
picture of every business man who ad- 
vertises with us right in the middle of 
his advertisement, and then invite our 
readers to watch for the ‘Hempfield Gal- 
sa of Business Success'." 

o this plan Ed had a thousand objec- 
tions, and the old Cap'n, much as he liked 
Nort, frowned upon it, and even Fergus 
scowled; but Anthy said: 

* Let's see what can be done." 


O NORT confdently sallied forth 

and went first to John G. Graham, 
groceryman, whose advertisements had 
been a feature of “The Star" for twenty 
years, and who always renewed his 
agreement with the observation that he 
s posed he'd have to, but he never seen the 
good it was to him. He was a large man, 
as flaccid as a bag of meal, with a rather 
serious countenance, hairsmoothly roached 
back, and a big gray mustache. He was 
one of the selectmen of the town, and 
secretly not a little vain of his position 
and of his success. 

“Your store is one of the best-smellin 
places in this town," said Nort. “ 
always stop when I go by to take a sniff 
of it. I should think it would make peo- 
ple who come in here want to buy." 

He began to sniff, turning his head 
first this way and then that. To Mr. 
Graham this was a novel and interesting 
suggestion, and in a moment's time he 
also began sniffing in a solemn and dig- 
nifed way. 

“Tt does smell good," he admitted. 
“Never thought of it before." 


This was the opening that Nort 
wanted. He began explaining, with 
an air of repressed enthusiasm 
which conveyed a wonderful con- 
viction of the importance of what 
he was saying, the new plans of 
“The Star." He quite took Mr. 
Graham into his confidence. 

"We're now going to get the 
business men of Hempfield talked 
about, Mr. Graham," said Nort, 
bringing down his fist upon the top 
of a cracker box. “We're going to 
make people trade here instead of 
sending away for their groceries!” 

This was an important point with 
Mr. Graham. If there was one 
thing he hated above any other it 
was the invasion of Hempfield by 
the mail-order houses. So he 
turned his head to one side, frown- 
ing a little, and listened to Nort. 

“Trouble is," said Nort, “your 
ad isn’t interesting. Same thing 
you've had for ten years, and 
people have got so used to seeing it they 
don’t read it any more. Now those fel- 
lows out in Chicago are succeeding because 
they know how to advertise. If you keep 
up with them, you've got to change your 
methods. Bring your advertising up to 
date! I say, let's make the people read 
what the business people of Hempfield 
have got to say to them." 


R. GRAHAM frowned still more 

deeply, wondering whatall this meant 
and at just what point Nort would ask him 
to pay something. Mr. Graham was cyni- 
cally sure that it would all boil down 
sooner or later to a question of money, 
and he had not lived an entire lifetime in 
Hempfield without being equally sure 


“They certainly are sniffin' " 
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Fergus 


that no one would get a dime out of him 
without earning every last cent of it. 
Nort tore a sheet of wrapping paper 
from the roll and put it on the counter. 
“See here now: This is how I'd do it— 
just for a suggestion—” And he began 
to write on the paper: 


Some of the Good Things one may smell 
upon stepping into 
JOHN G. GRAHAM’S STORE: 
Delicious Coffee from Brazil 
Molasses from New Orleans 
Spices from Araby 


“What’s Araby?” asked Mr. Graham. 
“My spices are all from Boston." 

“Araby,” said Nort, “is where they 
grow 'em." 


“Oh!” said Mr. Graham. 


Cookies from Buffalo 
Fragrant New Cheese 


“What else is it that smells?” asked 
Nort, lifting up his nose and sniffing 
discriminatingly. 

Mr. Graham also lifted up his nose and 
sniffed and then, looking at Nort, sol- 
emnly remarked: 

“ Kerosene and codfish.” 

Nort paused a moment; I wish I had 
been there to see his eyes. 

* Wouldn't make the list too long, would 
you, Mr. Graham?" 

"S'pose not, s'pose not," said Mr. 
Graham. 


When you come into our Store 
SNIFF—then BUY. 
Our prices are the lowest 


“How’s that, now?” exclaimed Nort, 
stepping back and observing his work 
with delight. “Try that experiment, 
Mr. Graham, and then watch the people 
as they come into the store. Just watch 
'em. They will all be sniffing like—like 
pointer dogs! You'll know then that 
they have read your advertisement." 

A smile broke gradually over Mr. 
Graham's countenance. Nu picture 
touched his slow imagination, and he 
could actually see old Mrs. Dexter coming 
in with her basket, sniffing like a pointer 
dog. Nort had given him something 
brand-new in a humdrum world—an 
funny. In the country there is always 
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The old Cap’n was perfect. 
was a very pattern of gallantry 


such a consuming and ungratified need of 
something to laugh at! Anyone who can 
make the country laugh can have his way 
with it. 

Nort saw that he was winning, and 
pursued his advantage closely. He ex- 
plained with perfect assurance his plan 
of publishing what he called the “ Hemp- 
field Gallery of Business Success" a 
portrait with each advertisement; and, 
having already opened Mr. Graham's 
imagination just a crack, was able now 
to enter with his larger plans. Having 
got a tentative promise to try this ex- 
traordinary innovation—and innovations 
were like earthquakes in Hempfield—Nort 
rushed over to see Mr. Tole, the drug- 
gist, and using Mr. Graham as an open- 
ing wedge got Mr. Tole to the point of 
saying, "I'll see.’ Then he went into 
Henderson's dry-goods store and, usin 
the promises of both Mr. Graham an 
Mr. Tole, worked Mr. Henderson into 
what might be called a state of reluctant 
preparedness. Every time he got a new 
man he went back to all the others with 
the news, until they began to think them- 
selves a part of the conspiracy—and Mr. 
Graham afterward considered himself the 
real originator of this daring scheme for 
the uplift of Hempfield. 


[ROM the way Nort worked at this 
scheme, coming back after each assault 
to tell us with glee of his experiences, one 
would have thought he was having the 
time of his life, as, indeed, he was. It was 
still a great joke to him; and yet I saw 
his eyes often turn toward Anthy, eagerly 
seeking her approval. And Anthy would 
sit very quiet in her chair, looking at 
Nort with level eyes, smiling just a little, 
and once or twice after he had turned 
away, I saw that she still kept her eyes 
upon him with a curious, questioning, 
wistful look. Fergus saw it, too, always 
watching silently from the cases. 

Well, we launched the ‘Hempfield 
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Gallery” with tremendous effect. Nort 
had not only increased the number of 
advertisements but had actually suc- 
ceeded in getting all the advertisers to 
ay for making the cuts of themselves. 
t was really very effective: and Ed, now 
that the plan was launched, was able to 
sell many extra copies of the paper. As 
for Nort, that irrepressible young rap- 
scallion was in the highest of spirits. And 
every day when he came down the street 
he would look in at Mr. Graham’s store: 

“Snifhin’, are they, Mr. Graham?” 

“They certainly are snifin’,” that pon- 
derous groceryman would respond. 

Both would then sniff solemnly in 
unison, and Nort would go on down the 
street laughing. A new joke in Hemp- 
field! I do not wonder that he got them. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Fergus's Favorite Poem 


I RECALL now vividly the growing 
excitement of those winter days, the in- 
terest we all had. Each day brought some- 
thing new, some surprised comment in a 
“contemporary,” some quotation from a 
city paper, some curious visitor to see the 
old. Cap'n, some new subscriber or ad- 
vertiser, some necessity for adding to 
our order for “insides.” 

One of the best ways to attract and in- 
terest other people is by going about one's 
own business as though it were the most 
wonderful and fascinating thing in the 
world. People soon begin to look on wist- 
fully, begin to wonder what all this 
activity and triumphant joyousness is 
about, and are presently drawn to it as 
bees afe drawn by a blooming clover field. 
So the printing office began to be a place 
of importance and curiosity in Hempfield. 
'The news spread that almost any surprise 
might be expected in “The Star." 

“It’s that fellow Carr that’s doing it,” 
said old Mr. Kenton, voicing the hopeless 
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philosophy of the country when facing 
competition with the city. “One o' these 
days, you'll see, he'll get a better job in 
Bosting, and that’ll be the end of Aim." 

In the meantime, however, we were too 
busy to indulge in any forebodings, and 
as for Nort the whole great golden world 
of real life was opening to him for the 
first time. 


O SOONER had the interest in the old 

Captain's autobiography somewhat 
subsided and the advertising scheme, with 
several lesser matters, been disposed of, 
than Nort's fertile brain began to devise 
new schemes. 

"Say," he exclaimed one winter day, 
coming in from one of his expeditions and 
looking us all over as though we were 
specimens of a curious sort, “this office 
isa js interesting place." 

dus ound it out?" grunted Fergus. 

“Well,” said Nort, “I’ve suspected it 
all along, and now I know it. ‘‘There’s 
the Captain, for example. We didn't 
know we had a gold mine in the Cap'n, 
now, did we? But we had! Great thing, 
the Cap'n's story! Finest thing done in 
country journalism anywhere, at any 
time, I suppose." 

I exchanged an amused glance with 
Anthy, and we both looked at the old 
Cap’n. As Nort talked the Captain grew 
more and more erect in his chair, wagged 
his head and finally, arising from his seat, 
took two or three steps down the room 
looking very grand. Nort went on talk- 
ing, glancing at the old Cap'n out of the 
corner of his eye and evidently enjoying 
himself hugely. 

“ Now, I say, we've got other gold mines 
here, if we only knew how to work 'em. 
"There's David! Let's have a column 
from him—wise saws and modern in- 
stances. David will become the official 
Hempfield philosopher. And then there's 
Fergus—" 

* Humph!" observed Fergus. 
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“There’s Fergus. Everybody in town 
knows Fergus, and I'll stake my reputa- 
tion that anything that Fergus writes 
over his own name will be read.” 

Nort was riding his highest horse. 

“Miss Doane, let’s announce it in big 
type this very week, something like this: 
he Star’ of Hempfield has arranged a 
new treat for its readers. We shall soon 
present a column containing the ripe ob- 
servations of our esteemed printer, fellow 
citizen and spotless Scotchman, Mr. Fer- 
gus MacGregor. We shall also have con- 
tributions in a philosophical vein by Mr. 
David Grayson, and a column by that 
paragon of country journalism,"—here 
he paused and looked solemnly at the old 
Cap'n, and then resumed—"' that paragon 
of country journalism, Mr. Norton Carr." 

We all thought that Nort was joking, 
but he wasn't. He was in dead earnest. 
That afternoon he walked home with 
me down the wintry road. It was a cold, 
blustery day with a fine snow sifting 
through the air, but Nort's head was so 
hot with his plans that I am sure, if his 
feet were chilled, he never knew it. He 
labored hard with me to write something 
each week for ** The Star," and the upshot 
of the matter was that I began to con- 
tribute short paragraphs and bits of de- 
scription and narrative which we headed 


. DAVID GRAYSON'S COLUMN 


It was made up of the very simplest and 
commonest elements, mostly little scraps 
of news from my farm—the description 
of a calf drinking, the sound of pigeons 
in the hay loft. I told also about the 
various country odors in spring, peach 
leaves, strawberry leaves and new hay, 
and of the curious music of the rain in the 
corn. I inquired what was the finest hour 
of the day in Hempfield, and tried to an- 
swer my own question. I put in a hun- 
dred and one inconsequential things that 
l love to observe and think about, and 
added here and there, for seasoning, a bit 
of common country philosophy. It was 
very enjoyable to do and a number of peo- 
ple said they liked to read 
it, because I told them some 
of the things they often 
thought about, but had 
never been able to express. 


NORT found Fergus far 
harder to influence than 
he found me. A curious 
change had been going on in 
Fergus which I did not at 
frst understand. At times 
he was more garrulous than 
ever I had known him to be, 
and at times he was a very 
sphinx for silence. It is a 
curious thing how people 
surprise us. In our vanity 
we begin to think we know 
them to the uttermost, and 
then one day, possibly by 
accident, basidy in a mo- 
ment of emotion, a little 
secret door springs open in 
the smooth panel of their 
visible lives, and we see 
within a long, long corridor 
with other doors and passa- 
£es opening away from it in 
every direction—the vast se- 
cret chambers of their lives. 


I had some such experience with that 

pur Scotchman Fergus MacGregor. It 
egan one evening when I found him 

alone by the office fire. He was sitting 
smoking his impossible pipe and gazing 
into the glowing open draft of the cor- 
pulent stove. He did not even look 
around when I came in, but reaching out 
one foot kicked a chair over toward me. 
Suddenly he fetched a big sigh, and said 
in a tone of voice that I had not before 
heard: 

“Night is the mither o' thoughts." 

He relapsed into silence again. After 
some moments he took his pipe out and 
remarked to the stove: 

“Oaks fall when reeds stand.” 

“Fergus,” I said, "you're cryptic to- 
night. What do you consider yourself, 
an oak or a reed?” 

“Wull, David, I'm the oak that falls, 
while the reed stands." 

I tried to draw him out still further on 
this interesting point, but not another 
explanatory wand would he say. It was 
the beginning, however, of a new under- 
standing of Fergus. 


A LITTLE later, that very evening, 
Anthy and her uncle came in for a 
moment on their way home from some 
call or entertainment, and not a minute 
behind them, Nort. I saw Fergus's eyes 
dwell a moment on Anthy and then return 
to his moody observation of the fire. And 
Anthy was well worth a second glance that 
evening. The sharp winter wind had 
touched her cheeks with an unaccus- 
tomed radiance and had blown her hair, 
where the scarf did not quite protect it, 
wavily about her temples. She was in 
great spirits. 

“ Fergus,” she cried out, "what do you 
mean sitting here all humped up over the 
fire on a wonderful night like this!" 

Here Nort broke in: 

“Fergus is thinking about what he will 
put into his issue of ‘The Star." 

*"They're all my issues, so far's I can 
see," growled Fergus. 

“But now, Fergus,” persisted Nort, “if 


you were editing a column in the news- 
paper what would you put in it?” 
ergus began to liven up a little. 

“Tell us, Fergus,” said Anthy. 

Fergus took his pipe out of his mouth 
and rubbed the bowl of it along his cheek, 
screwing up his face as though he were 
thinking hard. We all watched him. No 
one could ever tell quite where Fergus 
would break out. 

"What is most interesting to you?" ` 
prompted Nort. 

“That’s easy,” said Fergus, and turning 
in his chair he reached across to the shelf 
and produced his battered volume of 
“Tom Sawyer." This he opened gravely 
and began to read the passage in which 
Tom beguiles the other boys in the village 
to do his whitewashing for him: 


'Tom appeared on the sidewalk with a 
bucket of whitewash and a long-handled 
brush. He surveyed the fence, and all 
gladness left him and a deep melancholy 
settled down upon his spirit. Thirty yards 
of board fence nine feet high. Life seemed 
to him hollow and existence but a burden. 


Fergus read it with a humorous Scotch 
twist in the words, a twist impossible to 
represent in print. Occasionally he would 
pause and bark two or three times, his ex- 
cuse for laughter. When he had reached 
the end of the passage Nort said: 

"[ve got it! This is the very thing: 
let's put it in ‘The Star’! Where's a 
pencil and paper? Fergus MacGregor's 
Favorite Passage from ‘Tom Sawyer.’ 
Everybody in town knows that Fergus 
likes ‘Tom Sawyer.’” 

“Humph!”’ said Fergus, but evidently 
he was not a little pleased. Do what he 
would, he could not help liking Nort. 

"[ know something that represents 
Fergus still better," said Anthy. 

Fergus looked across at her and then 
began thumbing his pipe. 

"What's that?" asked Nort. 

“The Twa Dogs.’ 
favorite poem, Fergus?” 

*Where'll you find a better one?” asked 
Fergus, putting his pipe back in his mouth. 


Isn’t that your 
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“Thats Number Two," said Nort. 
“We’ll put that in some other issue head- 
ed ‘Fergus MacGregor's Favorite Poem.’”’ 


CHAPTER XX 
The Celebration 


NOTHING, finally, continues long in 
this world. At moments of high 
happiness and grand endeavor we are 
tempted to think that the world is solid 
happiness all the way through. But in 
reality the interior of the planet of life 
is molten and the crust terribly thin: we 
never know at what moment an earth- 
quake may rend what has seemed to us 
the indestructible foundation of our ex- 
istence. 

“The Star" had been wonderfully suc- 
cessful, and Nort had been going from 
glory to dazzling glory, having every- 
thing his own way, and coming, I have 
no doubt, to think himself something of 
an exception to the common lot of poor 
human nature. He was in the first bloom 
of his genius (you will yet hear from 
Norton Carr, mark my word), and like 
many another ardent young man he 
thought the world was made for him, not 
he for the world. He liked people and he 
knew that people liked him—and pre- 
sumed upon it. And more and more he 
loved to toss off his glittering ideas and 
his wonderful plans, enjoying the be- 
dazzlement which they aroused and ready 
to laugh at those who were too easily 
taken in. At first he was willing to sit 
down and work hard to bring his dreams 
to pass, but he had never been trained to 
steady effort, and unless he 
was forced it was irksome to 
him. He liked to explain 
his ideas and let someone 
else work them out, or drop 
them! He was like that 
vagabond of birds, the 
cuckoo, always laying eggs 
in the nests of other birds, 
knowing that if they did 
hatch, the young birds 
would and could be nothing 
but cuckoos. 


S SPRING advanced 
Nort grew still more 
undependable. It seemed 
to get into his very blood. I 
would catch him looking 
out of the open window of 
our office into the mass of 
lilac leaves, or lifting his 
chin to take in a full breath 
of the good outdoors, and 
when he whistled, and he 
was often whistling, the low 
monotonous note had a 
curious lift and stir init. He 
was frequently moody, and 
when he did burst out it was 
almost never to Anthy. He 
seemed actually to avoid 
Anthy, and yet without any 
set purpose of doing so. 
And of all of us he liked best 
to talk with Fergus, who 
treated him very much asa 
she-bear treats her cub, with 
evidences of burly affection 
which usually left claw 

marks. 
I could see that all this 


was getting to be very distressing to An- 
thy. Perhaps she felt that the pace 
“The Star” was setting was far too 
great to keep, perhaps she felt that too 
much rested upon the uncertain quan- 
tity which was Nort—and perhaps, down 
deep, she had begun to have a more than 
ordinary interest in Nort. She was not 
one of those women who is quickly awak- 
ened, and she was absorbed in her en- 
terprise, and, besides, to all outward 
appearances, Nort was a mere tramp- 
printer and her own employee. 

One bright forenoon in April, one of 
those utterly perfect spring days in which 
April appears in the coquettish garb of 
June, I saw Nort suddenly start up from 
his work, seize his coat and shoot out of 
the door. In the afternoon, as I was going 
homeward along the lanes and across the 
fields I came upon him in a grove of young 
maple trees. He was lying flat on his 
back in the leaves, all flecked with sun- 
shine, his arms opened wide, one leg 
lifted high over the other. He was looking 
up into the green wonder of the vegeta- 
tion above him. Such a look of sheer 
pom joy of life I have rarely seen upon a 

uman face. When he saw me he sprang 
to his feet. 

** [sn't it wonderful—all of it?” he said. 
“Why, David, I could write poetry—if I 
knew how!" 

"Or paint pictures—or carve statues, 
or compose music," I put in. 

"Anything is possible on a day like 
this!" 

“Except 
paper.” 

He laughed ruefully, threw back his 


printing a country news- 


“Anthy, you are the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world” 


head impatiently and utterly refused to 
discuss that subject. 

I took the rascal home with me, to 
Harriet’s delight. 


"THE next morning, as he was starting 
for town, he began telling Harriet how 
much he had enjoyed coming to see us— 
so many times during the past months. 

“I wish," he said, “there was some way 
of showing you and David how much I 
appreciate it.” 

ere he stopped abruptly. 

“Thave it. A great idea! You're in it, 
Miss Grayson!” 

Harriet watched his slight active figure 
until it disappeared beyond the hill. Then 
she came in, looking absent-minded, and 
I even thought I heard her sigh softly. 

“What’s the matter, Harriet?” 


“That kayi That perfectly irrespon- 
sible boy! He needs someone to look after 
him.” 


Nort’s idea was not long in bearing 
fruit. Harriet found the letter in the mail 
box, addressed to both of us in Nort’s 
handwriting. She brought it in, tearing 
it open curiously. 

“I can’t conceive—addressed to both of 
us. 

She finally opened it and produced a 
card neatly printed with these words: 


Fergus MacGregor and Norton Carr 
request the pleasure of your company at dinner; 
Friday evening, April twenty-third, 
at the ofice of The Hempfield Star 
to meet Tom, Dick, and Old Harry 

R. s. v. p. 


"What in the world!" cried Harriet. 

It was as much of a sur- 
prise to Anthy and the old 
Cap'n as it was to us. As 
for Ed Smith, he had so far 
lost his breath trying to 
keep up with Nort that he 
no longer had the capacity 
for being surprised at any- 
thing. 

I cannot attempt an ade- 
quate description of that 
evening's celebration. 
Though we did not know it 
at the time it brought us to 
the very climax and crisis of 
that period of our lives. It 
was the glorious end of an 
epoch in the history of “The 
Star" of Hempheld.. 


NORE and Fergus had 
cleaned out the back 
room of the shop, and a 
table was set up in the 
middle of it with just chairs 
enough for our own com- 
pany, including one stool 
upon which Tom the cat 
was intermittently induced 
to sit by Nort. Dick’s cage 
was hung from the ceiling 
over the table, where for a 
time he seemed quite alive 
to the importance of the oc- 
casion, but soon went off to 
sleep on his perch with his 
head drawn down among his 
yellow feathers. 

The meal itself came 
mostly by the hands of Joe 
Miller, colored, of the Hemp- 
field (Continued on page 72) 
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52,000 Hoboes know “Father Tim” 


P URE I know where it is," said 
the shoe-string peddler, “I stop 
dere—1121 NorthSeventh Street. 
He's a great big guy, an' all you 
gotta do is ast him, and he will 

trust you for a bed, and you don't have 

to sing a hymn to get it." 

The little man who asked the location 
of Father Dempsey's Hotel was pale and 
emaciated. His shoes were in tatters and 
he wore a miserable overcoat, so large for 
him that it dragged the ground like a 
woman's train. He shuffled off in the 
direction indicated by the peddler, and 
when he was received at the hotel and 
asked for Father Dempsey he was almost 
exhausted with fatigue. He had "beat" 
his way, and arrived in St. Louis that 
morning. 

“I haven't any money," said the man. 
“T was told to see Father Dempsey." 

“Just register," said the clerk. ‘Go 
into the parlor and wait if you wish to see 
Father Dempsey personally." 

'The man registered and went into the 
parlor. It is a long room, with plenty of 
light and ventilation. There are no tiled 
or rug-covered floors in that parlor, but it 
contains a great number of comfortable 
chairs, and tables for writing. An im- 


mense stack of books was in one corner, | 


while newspapers were provided on racks 
for the guests. There were probably half 
a hundred men waiting for Father Demp- 
sey, and every race and religious cult was 
represented, but most of them had no 
religion. Jews, blue-eyed Swedes, dark- 
skinned reeks, a penniless, though 
prosperous-looking German, a gigantic 
Russian, an excited Frenchman, a Belgian 
immigrant and, soon after, Father Demp- 
sey, who is an Irishman, entered to com- 
plete the circle. 

When the little man’s turn came he 
asked Father Dempsey if he could have a 
bed for the night. 

“Me poor little fellow! Indeed you can 
have a bed, and some supper, and a bath, 
too." 

“But I have no money and no job; and 
I don't know how I can pay you, Father 
Dempsey.” 

“Your credit is good. Stay with me 
till you get a job, and you can pay me 
then.” 

And thus Father Dempsey acquires his 
"guests,"—men who have tasted the 
dregs, the kind who pan-handle you on 
the streets for a nickel. He trusts them 
and, strange to say, they very seldom 
“beat” him. Some are crooks, but a 
great many of themare laboring mendown 
on their luck. He never forgets their 
faces, and never questions their past. 
Former bank clerks, mining engineers, 
and even a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, have been his guests. 

The hotel was established in 1906 to 
give a clean, cheap lodging house to those 
who need such an institution. In the last 


"Father Tim" Dempsey 


Who keeps “Father Tim’s” Hotel in St. Louis—for the benefit of men who 


are down in their luck. 


52,000 hoboes know him by his first name. He has 


been a host and a friend to men of many lands, creeds and occupations 


annual report it was shown that 52,684 
men had slept in the hotel since its open- 
ing; 74,675 meals have been served. In 
addition 36,000 free meals have been 
served. Work has been found for 5,507 
men. The hotel is not a religious institu- 


tion, and there are no rules to observe. 
The guests have as much liberty as do 
the guests of the Ritz. It is supported 
chiefly by donations. The difference be- 
tween the few cents charged for a bed and 
meal and their cost means a big deficit. 
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The fame of the hotel has spread to 
many lands: a money order for $15 was 
received from Dr. Ludwig Bramer, of 
Dresden, Germany, with the explanation 
that it was what was left of a Boer relief 
fund, and that he did not know of any 
more worthy recipient than Father 
Dempsey’s Hotel. 

The following piece of poetry was 
written by a man whom Father Dempsey 
helped on a cold winter night. 


FATHER TIM’S HOTEL 


A wand’ring minstrel tarried here, 
Where sounded discord’s knell; 

And men as equals meet and part 
At Father Tim’s Hotel. 


And, pointing to the many groups, 
That strangest fates befell; 

"Twas thus he raveled off his talc 
At Father Tim's Hotel: 


One fought for that old Southern Cause, 
Loud rang his rebel yell; 

He's chumming with a Yankee now 
At Father Tim's Hotel. 


The Russian Cossack rests in peace 
As sound as a new bell; 

Though he sleeps beside a sturdy Pole 
At Father Tim's Hotel. 


The Frenchman sighs for lost Alsace, 
His dreams no tongue may tell; 
He wakes to greet a German foe 
At Father Tim's Hotel. 


And Doctor Eliot, Harvard's chief 
Might change his views on Hell, 

If he tackled Michael Gallagher 
At Father Tim's Hotel. 


Just watch that roaring A. P. A. 
As he hears St. Patrick's bell. 

He is cheering for the Pope of Rome 
At Father Tim's Hotel. 


But there's the strangest sight of all, 
Pat Ryan of old Clonmel, 

He tolerates an English lord 
At Father Tim's Hotel! 


God's blessing on those exiles 
Who in peace and union dwell 
Beneath the hospitable roof 
Of Father Tim's Hotel. 


CLINT MURPHY 


Worked Twenty Years on One Picture 


UT in Montana there lives an 
artist who has spent twenty 
years of work upon one pic- 
ture. Twenty years, one Etch 
of a century, just thinking 
and feeling and talking one picture! 
Everything he did centered on the one pic- 
ture, perhaps the most realistic battle pic- 
ture in America. It is "Custer's Last 
Fight,” and itis not only stirring and beau- 
tiful, but accurate from an historical view. 

The artist is E. S. Paxson, colonel and 
Indian scout—a wiry little man with curly 
gray hair and mustache, and deep-set blue 
eyes which are the kindest, bluest eyes I 
ever saw! 

Mr. Paxson was seven years at the ac- 
tual painting of ‘‘Custer’s Last Fight,” 
though there was an interim during the 
Spanish-American war, when he served his 
country in the first Montana regiment. 

After the war he returned to his picture 
with renewed interest, and made many 
visits to the battlefield, going over the 
exact spots where each man fought and 
fell. He corralled all the Indians he could 
find who had taken part in the fight, and 
induced them to go over and over the 
battlefield with him—Two-Moons, fight- 
ing chief of the Cheyennes, was one of 


them—and he scoured the country for 
officers who were with General Reno. 

Mr. Paxson’s picture, which he values at 
twenty-five thousand dollars, now hangs 
in the library of the University of Mon- 
tana. It shows two hundred figures of 
United States soldiers, Indians and scouts. 
Among them are General Custer, Captain 
Tom Custer, Captain G. W. Yates and 
the Indian chiefs, Crazy Horse, Gall, 
Rain-in-the-Face and Two-Moons. The 
faces are largely taken from actual photo- 

raphs, many of the men being personal 
riends of the artist. 

General Custer occupies the center of 
the picture, where he stands, fatally 
wounded, supported by Adjutant Cook. 
Near by is a dying trumpeter, vainly en- 
deavoring to sound a call in the direction 
of Reno’s battalion. The canvas throbs 
with action, heroism and strength; one 
can almost hear the fire of the carbines 
and the whoop of the triumphant Sioux 
and Cheyennes. 

Mr. Paxson was a scout in the Nez 
Percé Indian war in 1877 and from that 
time his life has been closely connected 
with Montana. He was a hunter and 
trapper, roaming the great Northwest, 
knowing its rough life intimately, jotting 


impressions as he went 
it of pencil on a piece of 


down his dail 
along with a 
rough paper. 

Mr. Paxson’s pictures have found their 
way into many countries, and one is said 
to be in the private collection of King 
George of England. He never studied 
under a teacher,—nature has been his only 
guide,—and his works are full of action, 
graphic and throbbing with life. 

he little man in his blanket mackinaw 
is a well-known figure on the street as he 
nods a friendly greeting to the youngsters 
on their way to school, or to the stolid 
buck from the Reservation. 

It seems perfectly natural that such an 
artist should live in a modest home on the 
old Lewis and Clark trail. Montana 
folks would not have him spoiled by the 
worship of a big city. And we who know 
him could not imagine him in New York 
at an afternoon tea balancing a teacup in 
one hand and trying to listen to a fat lady 
with futurist colors on her gown and a 
soulful expression in her eyes as she dis- 
cussed the relative merits of Matisse or 
Picasso. 

He belongs to the West, he is part of 
the West, a true artist of nature! 

ANTOINETTE E. SIMONS 


The “Lady Cop” of Tonopah 


ATE one night a small, energetic 
woman in long blue coat and 
toboggan cap pushed through 
the swinging door of a tough 
mining-camp saloon and dance 

hall. Instantly the lights snapped out. 
The piano player stopped. Shadows 
moved close to her. She backed up flat 
against the wall, kept her hand upon the 
revolver in her coat pocket, and waited, 
waited for twenty still minutes in a dark- 
ness ominous with threats and whisky. 
Through her mind raced stories of slug- 
ing and the long, long sleep down in the 
ottom of an abandoned shaft. 

When the lights flashed on again the 
woman was still there, flat against the 
wall, her clear eyes looking fearlessly into 
the sullen faces of men and painted 
women. 


Thus entered Mrs. John McNamara of 
Tonopah, Nevada, upon her official duties 
as ‘“‘lady-cop” of the camp. After that 
night the camp knew her as fearless and 
determined. 

Like all mining camps, Tonopah sug- 
gests brawn. The big mountains encircle 
the little town like giant's arms. Huge 
shafts rise like skeletons of mammoths 
against the sky. Barren mounds of pul- 
verized rock mark the spots where gold 
and silver have been extracted from the 
mountains. The swing of giant cranes, 
the shock of the drill, the rumble of 
dynamite, the terrific roar of the stamp 
mills bespeak the activity of physical 
force, while the crowded saloons, the 
tinsel dance halls, the ugly shacks, the 
wretched “red-lights,” the utter lack of 
beauty and comfort, tell without consult- 


ing the census reports that men outnum- 
ber women two to one, that Tonopah is a 
man's camp. 

Before Tonopah knew Mrs. McNamara 
it knew but two types of women: one 
mentionable that stayed in homes up on 
the hill, protected by some male—a 
father, a brother, a husband—and the 
other type, down in the gulch, unmention- 
able 2d: unprotected. 

For some time there had languished in 
the camp a woman's club, few in numbers 
and insignificant in influence. In fact, its 
existence was unknown to the politicians. 

Its members had progressed nicely and 
in orderly fashion from Shakespeare to 
Longfellow, when they decided to.interest 
the camp by holding a “better babies" 
contest. 


“Better babies!" sneered a male. 
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“That’s all right for the babies on the hill; 
but what about that kid of Samlac’s down 
in the gulch?” 

The taunt reached the women. After 
much discussion as to the wisdom of 
“meddling,” they decided to investigate. 
They found a little wretched mite, neg- 
lected, diseased, the child of slatternl 
foreigners, living its. pale, drooping life 
down amidst saloons and filth. The case 
was reported by the women to the police. 
A day for the trial of the parents was set. 
“And what,” queried the politicians, “are 


you going to do with the kid meanwhile?” 

“Why, I'll take her," volunteered Mrs. 
McNamara, herself the mother of three 
little children. 

The better babies contest and the dis- 
covery of the little Slavonian waif was 
the beginning. The women found that 
there were irregularities in the selling of 
liquor to minors, that there was an in- 
difference as to the hours that boys and 
girls were on the streets, that there was no 
supervision of the dance halls, that, in 
fact, there was the best and the worst of 


male social conditions—great tolerance 
and great indifference. 

So the woman's club appeared before 
the county commissioners, told them the 
conditions surrounding youth in the 
camp, and asked for the appointment of a 
woman police officer. 

“Well, who?” snapped a male. “There 
ain't a real lady in the camp as would take 
the job." 

The women looked at one another. 
They had not thought that it would be 
left to them to choose. The politician 
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Mrs. John McNamara 


Who polices a mining camp. Ex-officio, she is the 
mother of three children and the wife of a lawyer. 
She is known as the “Lady Cop" of Tonopah 


rubbed his hands. ‘There ain't a lady as 
would take it," he repeated. 

. Up spoke Mrs. McNamara. “I'll take 
it^ 

"Who are you?" demanded the com- 
missioner. 


“Just Mrs. McNamara.” 


The politicians did not know her. For 
years she had lived quietly up on the hill 
with her husband and three babies, keep- 
ing house by day and reading law by 
night. Only the grocery man, the post- 
office clerk and the butcher knew her, 
among the men. 


“They tried me out that first night,” 
she ald, “When they saw I wasn’t 
afraid and they couldn’t scare me out of 
my job, they decided to put up with me 
the best they could, like a necessary evil.” 

I went around with her one night. A 
prize fight was on and the town was full 
of men. From Goldfield a special train 
of three hundred noisy men had come. 
The camp glowed with red lights. Long 
after sidele in and out of dance halls 
she went, unobtrusive, argus-eyed, in and 
out of the swinging doors of saloons. She 
threaded her way through black alleys, 
through lonesome back streets, lighted 
only by the desert stars. 

A group of young boys stood in the 
front of a saloon and café. “Boys,” she 
said pleasantly, “in a half hour I'll call at 
your homes. You'll be there, won't you, 
when I come?" 

Te me she said, "They'll be there. 
They know the law. That's better than 
arresting them and marching through the 
streets with them. I try to get around 
the ‘Thou must,’ which always raises a 
healthy antagonism, with a ‘Won’t you, 
please?" 

In the dance halls she knew the girls all 
by name: “ Drunken Alice" and “ Fight- 
ing Bill" and “Dead Soldier" and 
“Cutie,” and scores more. “They come 
to me in case of trouble," she said, “they 
themselves, and tell me if things aren't 
going right." She moved among the more 
unfortunate girls, all of them friendless 
and alone, adrift from organized society 
as the shifting sands of the desert. 

“Really, just being here has made a 
difference in the camp,” she said. “You 
know that the only two influences which 
oppose women in Nevada are the big 
mining interests and the little saloon 

oliticians. These two forces join hands. 
oth are interested in maintaining their 
rivileges at the expense of human life. 
oth interests fear the woman’s vote.” 

“And your own babies?” 

"Im with them all day. At night a 
capable, motherly woman watches over 
them. My husband waits for me in his 
law office, he does a lot of work for the 
miners in the evening." 

I watched her after I bade her good 
night—an energetic figure in its long blue 
coat and tight-fitting cap. I watched her 
climb a steep trail till the big, looming 
mountains seemingly swallowed her up. 

I thought of what a gambler said of her: 
“She’s got the nerve of a gambler and the 
heart of a mother. You got to go to hell 
and back to beat that combination.” 

MARY FIELD 


A Self-made Farmer at Fifteen 


HE late Representative Anderson 

of Ohio never failed to include in 

his biography in each issue of 

the “ Congressional Directory” 

the fact that at sixteen he had 

saved enough money to buy a home for 
his mother. This was, indeed, a record 
of which he might justly be proud, but a 
OE boy in the mountains of western 
orth Carolina, Master Melvin Spofford 
Hatch, has, to adopt a popular phrase, 
“gone him one better;" he had bought a 


small truck farm on the outskirts of the 
town of Hendersonvile when he was 
thirteen, finishing payment for it by the 
time his fifteent birthday had arrived, 
last September. 

And the remarkable thing about his 
achievement is that it isn’t remarkable at 
all. Thousands of boys are as favorably 
situated as he is for doing the same thing; 
it is only that they could do it and he did 
it that makes the difference. His methods 
have not ‘been spectacular; he bears not 


the slightest resemblance to the heroes of 
various popular boys books, nor has he 
been spurred by any dire necessity; he has 
not been goaded into action in any way, 
or required to drudge away his boyhood; 
he has merely been given sympathetic 
encouragement, and been allowed to do 
his own thinking and planning and to reap 
his own reward. The fact that at fifteen 
he has achieved a success that might be 
envied by a full-grown man (and that 
without the loss of a single day at school 


or the loss of too great a part of his boyish 
pleasures) is to be attributed to three 
virtues that should be commonplace: 
thrift, industry, and good judgment. 
Hendersonville is a summer resort, 
where for several months of each year 
every other house resolves itself into a 
boarding house for the accommodation of 
throngs of tourists from the north, south, 
east and west. The farm that Melvin 
bought is located just outside the town 
limits and is two acres in extent; the house 
has four nice rooms and a front and back 
piazza; there are fruit trees and a good 
stable, and a hedge of roses and lilacs adds 
a touch of beauty. It was a wonderful 
bargain at $333, as our business man of 
thirteen could see. Just then he had ex- 
actly eighty dollars in his bank. Fifty of 
this he had saved from nickels and dimes 
given him for running errands, doing odd 
jobs, and for gifts on birthdays and holi- 


days. 

This fifty does not represent ‘gratuities 
to a very great extent, either, for when he 
was three years old he began to earn 
money picking up chips at one cent a 
basketful. Thirty dollars he had earned 
by services to persons wholly outside of 
the family; ten dollars came from the sale 
of water lilies; the rest from the sale of old 
iron, bones and junk of various kinds, and 
of vegetables from his own little garden, 
and kindling and pine cones. All these 
he hauled to his various customers in his 
little goat wagon. 

Some of his boyish investments reaped 
a fabulous profit. A promoter who prom- 
ised a profit of over four thousand per 
cent on an investment would be regarded 
by most intelligent persons as a marvelous 
fabricator, but this is an understatement 
of the profits of one of Melvin's business 
ventures. The explanation is that he 
bought ten cents’ worth of beans for 

lanting and his crop consisted of seven 
bote five of which he sold for a dollar 
a bushel, donating, for he was never self- 
ish or grasping, two bushels for family use. 

The purchase of the farm was handled 
in an entirely businesslike manner. No 
favors were given or asked on either side. 
The eighty dollars was the first payment, 
and a mortgage at the legal rate of in- 
terest was given for the remainder of the 
purchase price. The house was promptly 
rented for five dollars a month, Such took 
care of the interest and taxes and left a 
small sum over toward the payments on 
the principal. At this rate, the farm 
would be nearly paid for by the time he 
was twenty-one without a single extra 
exertion on his part, and all the money 
he earned might be spent for baseball 
bats, tickets to the moving picture shows, 
and other things dear to the boyish heart; 
some of it did go in these directions, for, 
be it understood, he is a real live boy, 
some of it, too, went in a donation to the 
town hospital and to an orphanage, for 
he 15 a public-spirited citizen as well as a 
good business man; however, our hero of 
the commonplace did not rest on his 
laurels, but looked around for more op- 
portunities. 

As before said, the town was a summer 
resort overflowing with boarding houses; 
it was also minus a system of garbage 
collection, so the landlady of the nearest 
boarding house was more than willing to 
fall in with a proposition to buy two pigs 
for Melvin to keep on his father's farm, a 
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mile away, and to furnish the swill, which he 
would haul away daily, to feed them. The 
pigs cost $3.50 each, the food cost nothing, 
and the net gain to each partner that fall 
was $20; but, as the,boy philosophically 
remarked, 1 it was as much trouble to care 
for two pigs as it would be to care for 
a dozen, so the proprietress of a small 
hotel was next interested in the same 
proposition, and the goat was replaced by 
a young ox, the net proht that fall being 
$100 each; the business relations were re- 
newed the following spring and at the time 
this is written fifteen hogs have been sold 
at a net profit of $300, which has been 
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equally divided between the two. ‘There 
are hfteen shoats and four sows left which 
will probably bring in ten dollars each. 

Fall brings school and, consequently, 
less time for farm work, but it also brings 
apples. One year he was given the wind- 
falls from his father’s and grandmother’s 
orchards; these he hauled to a cider mill, 
giving half the cider to the owner of the 
mill, his own share being some twenty-five 
gallons, part of which was sold and the 
rest kept for vinegar, which was after- 
ward sold for ten cents a quart. 

In addition to being a landed proprie- 
tor, Master Hatch has also a steady in- 


come, acquired solely by his own exer- 
tions, for he has a small sum of money 
loaned at good interest, as well as the 
steady rent of the house, and, most hope- 
ful sign, when the country’s needs are 
considered, it is evident that the siren 
song of the city will fall on deaf ears in 
coming years, for the other day he said to 
his business adviser, his mother, “I think 
it would be a good thing if I were to mort- 
gage my land and buy more, so I can be 
improving it and be ready to make my liv- 
ing on it when I am twenty-one. Ioughtto 
be able to get it in good shape in the next 
six years.” MARY CAROLINE FARMER 
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Arthur Crawford 


Who invents jokes at the rate of a thousand a year and keeps a dozen artists busy em- 
bodying his ideas in pictures. The artist signs his own name to a drawing and then 


adds '*4- A. C." 


Hence Mr. Crawford is known in publishing offices as ''Plus A. C.” 


NE of the most remarkable in- 

ventors of this age has never 

come before the public. Yet 

there is hardly an educated, 

English-speaking person in 
America who has not enjoyed the fruits 
of his genius. 

This man is Arthur Crawford, inventor 
of jokes. He invents them at the rate of 
a thousand a year, and more than a dozen 
artists are kept busy embodying these 
ideas in pictures. Indeed, a considerable 
proportion of all the “comics” we see in 
the magazines originated in his brain. 

Mr. Crawford was born in Montreal, 
Canada, forty-eight years ago. Soon 
after his graduation from a military col- 
lege in the Dominion—he still has the 
erect carriage, direct manner, and alert, 
clean-cut appearance of a soldier—he came 
to New York and went on the stage, act- 
ing character and dialect parts. Becoming 
acquainted with several clever young 
artists who were having a hard time 
waiting for illustration contracts that did 
not come, he took to thinking up humor- 
ous texts to go with otherwise unsalable 
sketches, and in this he succeeded so well 
that he became known in studio circles as 
an invaluable friend and collaborator. He 
grew so interested in this joke-manufac- 
turing game, which developed into sug- 
gesting ideas for pictures not yet drawn 
and reaping profits on a royalty basis, 
that at last he abandoned the stage. That 
was in 1898. Since that time he has made 
his living entirely on jokes. 

The same power which enabled Mr. 
Crawford to act character parts gives him 
to-day a peculiarly sympathetic under- 
standing of the artists with whom he 
collaborates. 

Take, for example, the case of J. R. 
Shaver, whose delicious sketches of chil- 
dren—human, tousled kiddies—are fa- 
miliar to magazine readers. Mr. Shaver 
said of Mr. Crawford recently: “He is the 
only man I’ve ever met who knows how to 
look at things with a child’s eyes in such 
a way as to make fun for grown-ups. He 
understands children’s whimsicalities even 
better than women do." Endowed with 
this rare insight, Mr. Crawford has in the 
past ten years furnished texts for the ma- 
jority of P Shaver's inimitable drawings. 

And so it is with the other artists—all 
are intimate friends of his and all find in- 
spiration in his suggestions. Among those 
who frequently use his texts are W. O. 
Wilson, Mack Fenderson, R. L. Dickey, 
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T. S. Sullivant, C. H. Forbell, T. S. 
Tousey, Ray Van Buren, C. F. Peters, 
F. J. Ca ne T. D. Skidmore, Ernest 
Fuhr, H. L. Drucklieb, C. A. Voight, R. L. 
Crosby, Alek Sass, and Richard Culter. 
Some of these men, such as Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Sullivant, are of long-standing 
reputation, while others have "arrived" 
comparatively recently. For this tireless 
joke-creator is the standby of the veterans 
and the good angel of the younger set. 
Several illustrators of high rank who are 
now independent and working in other 
helds owe their first foothold to him. It 
is no wonder that he is well liked. 

A number of the artists acknowledge his 
collaboration by appending “+A. C." to 
their signatures in cases where he has sup- 
plied the text. But they do this of their 
own accord, for apparently he has never 
shown an effort or inclination to have his 
share in the work known outside of maga- 
zine circles. The vanity that generally 
goes with authorship seems to be left out 
of his make-up. He keeps no scrap books, 
dismissing his jokes from his mind for 


good and all the moment they are dis- 
posed of. He does not even claim, after 
so many years of success, to know what 
will appeal to the editors. “I can only 
guess," he confesses, "and very often 
when I feel particularly sure of a thing's 
being just what they want, I find I have 
guessed wrong." 

When Mr. Crawford was asked how he 
managed to think up so many jokes, he 
said, “ I always carry a little pad and pen- 
cil, and whenever an idea comes to me I 
stop and jot it down, and later I work it 
over to see what can be done with it. Of 
course a lot of these ideas never amount to 
anything: I twist them and turn them in 
every possible way, hoping to make some- 
thing of them, and then end by throwing 
them away. So, you see, I keep working 
over and weeding out until I get jokes 
that seem to me up to standard. 

“Very few come to me spontaneously. 
I get most of them by just sitting down 
quietly and digging them out. I have an 
old Morris chair—this may sound queer 
to you, but it's a fact—I have this special 


chair that I've done my work in for a good 
many years, and when [ sit in it now it 
puts me in the right frame of mind. Then, 
too, my wife and family know, when they 
see me sitting there, that I must not be 
disturbed." 

The question was asked as to how much 
time he spent in this magic chair. 

“About ten hours a week, I should say.” 

*And how many jokes can you coin in 
that time?" 

“Twenty-five, perhaps." 

“But how can you be sure that none of 
them are recollected by your mind in- 
stead of created?" 

“I can't. I can only say of my jokes 
that I believe them to be original.’ 

“Then I suppose you read through all 
the humorous magazines very carefully to 
make sure you don’t get caught?” 

* No; that would simply stock my head 
with stale ideas. No, I steer clear of other 
people's work and trust to the law of 
permutation." 

One last question: Is that chair ever 
for rent? LAWTON MACKALL 


A Romance of the Stage 


Youth’s Sweet Scented 
Manuscript 


S COULD hardly be worse, but—” 
With a gesture Marvin dismissed 
the company, and left the stage. 
The red of his worn cheeks and the 
dark flame in his eyes told the fever- 

ish animation of work and desire that 

possessed him. The sag of his shoulders, 
pitifully evident when he turned, told as 
plainly his despair. 

Thus was concluded the last rehearsal 
for the revival of the ‘‘Student-Prince.” 
Most of the players—wan, spent, dis- 
spirited—lost no time in seeking their 
notels for food, long delayed, and so much 
of the needed rest as was possible before 
the evening's dreaded performance. Since 
the first rehearsal, this play, though by 
far the simplest in Marvin's repertory 
for his long, last tour, had hung like a 
menace over the company. Day after 
day the nerves of each had been stretched 
almost to the snapping-point, while their 
chief—running thin, tense fingers through 
his gray hair and tramping the stage in a 
frenzy of visioned, unattainable perfec- 
tion—had raged, and directed, and ex- 
plained, and ordered the scene begun 
again, in endless repetition. They had 
worked ean red these players, 
bringing forth at arvin’s demand 
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powers which surprised themselves. To 
how little avail was expressed by a pair 
who, belated in a common dressing-room, 
spoke with the freedom of utter dis- 
couragement. 

“I planned to see the game between 
the Welton and the State University 
elevens this afternoon. Fine chance to 
make it, haven't I?" holding his watch 
for the other to see. "Probably all over 
but the shouting now. Not that I care— 
feel too keenly the need of a rest-cure. 
Lord! What a rehearsal! I have chills 
and fever whenever I think of to-night." 

His companion, an older man, nodded 
gloomily. “The hopeless part is that 
it's Marvin himself that's queering it. 
One of the rest of us would have been 
licked into shape days ago, or would be 
making back to Broadway." Marvin’s 
company adored him, but kept no illu- 
sions about his toleration of work falling 
below his high standard. ‘True, he gets 
better with each rehearsal, but he's not 
up to his mark yet, by any means. It’s 
pitiful, you. know, pitiful! They say he 
used to get it across in a way that made 
a tremendous thing of the little piece. 
Too bad to spoil it now, when he'll never 
have a chance to recover a lost reputation, 


and that's what it will come to. Even out 
here the critics will howl, * Powers on the 
wane; barely a suggestion of his former 
greatness’ — all that sort of thing. Up 
to the last minute I hoped he'd see what 
was the matter, and put something else 
on to-night. He's big enough to take 
that sort of liberty with the public, but 
not big enough to fizzle. Somebody should 
have told him at the start that it was 
impossible to play that róle at his age. 
A man gets stiff in the joints of his senti- 
ment. There’s nobody on earth can keep 
it up endlessly except Beaumarchais, and 
she isn't human. hy; a" 


"THEY swung through the stage door, 
and their voices were lost to Marvin, 
who, resting in his dressing-room, had 
heard every word of the conversation. 
At first he had reddened in one of his 
sudden angers, but a moment later his 
luminous dark eyes had narrowed in a 
whimsical smile at the comment that he 
should have been warned. Well, if the 
play proved a failure his advisers need 
feel no self-reproach. All his friends had 
counseled against the revival of the senti- 
mental old college play. Notwithstand- 
ing its great charm, they had said, the 
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youthful róle had always been too slight 
for Marvin's magnificent powers, and to 
present it now after so many years . . . 

At this point they usually paused, and 
the pause was, in itself, their most con- 
vincing argument. So long as objections 
are glibly stated they can be met in one 
way or another; but when they look out 
from the eyes, averted eyes sometimes, 
one is startled into serious consideration. 
Under this stress Marvin had yielded a 
part of his plan, to give the play during 
every engagement, but stood unshakable 
in his determination to put it on, some- 
where, for a trial. 

“Welton’s a good town for the experi- 
ment," he had said. “PI bill it for the 
last night there. If it goes, well and good. 
If not—it can’t be helped.” 


T9 THE final remonstrance of the friend 
who had most influence with him, he 
flamed, "Lord, man! It's my reputation 
that's at stake, not somebody else's!" 
Then, more calmly, “ You're with all the 
rest, John, and it may be that you're 
right. Probably are. But I shall do it, 
notwithstanding. /'ve got to. The wish 
to do it is bigger than all the reasons 
against it that your brain and mine can 
muster. Can't you understand?” Wist- 
fully he went on, “It isn’t as though the 
‘Student-Prince’ were some gaucherie of 
my salad days; but even so, I don’t 
know— It happens, however, to be a 
good play, and I take the same keen joy 
in the prospect of doing it that you would 
in talking over with one who shared the 
adventure, some escapade of your youth. 


*We'll walk the woods no more, 
But sit beside the fire, 
To weep for old desire . . . 


*How do those lines go? They're the 
dreariest ever written, and in that mood 
the poet wasn't much of a human being. 
The last one of us takes a turn in the 
woods just as long as he's able, even with 
the aid of a stick. So you may as well shut 
up, for you can't change me. It's"— his 
voice broke—"'it's a turn in the woods.” 

The conversation flashed in Marvin's 
mind now, in the wake of his players' 
criticism. Had John and the others been 
right, after all? Was he just an old fool, 
a somewhat decrepit old fool, trying to 
bring back the mood of youth? They 
had spoken of Beaumarchais, appropri- 
ately enough. The public would make 
the inevitable comparison, for she, too, 
was making a last tour, and her engage- 
ments immediately followed his. She had 
been in his thought constantly since the 
desire to play the “Student-Prince”’ had 
obsessed him. Perhaps she was, in 
reality, back of it all, this comrade of 
the long ago, who, none could deny, had 
kept the essential youth of herself through 
all the years. But why was she the only 
one who could achieve it as they, in their 
pitiless, cock-sure young judgment, had 
declared? Why not he, when he wanted 
it so much? So much, that he knew he 
must go on and make the effort though 
failure were certain, though his reputa- 
tion should suffer a permanent blemish. 
Critics and their dreaded pronouncements? 
Even they did not weigh against the 
irresistible call of desire. Just once more 
he must summon the undying youth 
within him to stimulate youth in his 
art. Just once more. After that... 


There in his dressing-room Marvin 
gazed at his mirrored face. He saw the 
gray hair and the wrinkles, all the marks 
of life and years. So gazing he sat long in 
an ache of memory and craving. A 
growing faintness recalled to his mind the 
act that he had not eaten for many hours. 
The thought cheered him. Any man felt 
old and broken and downhearted when 
hungry. He caught up his hat and hur- 
ried to a restaurant. 

The solitary meal over, he went for a 
walk. In the blue western distance the 
mountain peaks gleamed white with early 
snows; a fresh tonic wind blew from that 
direction. The radiant fall sunshine 
wrought alchemy with the sand, filling 
it with flecks, yellow like gold. Under 
the bare cottonwoods brown leaves piled 
themselves into miniature foothills, and 
Marvin, walking with bared head, alert 
ear and far vision, took throbbing pleas- 
ure in all these things. They stimulated 
him like a draft of champagne. Return- 
ing, he went at once to the theater where, 
in his dressing-room, he gave himself up 
to his vigil. 

He summoned pictures and sensations 
of his boyhood; deliberately summoned 
them at the beginning, but soon they 
came spontaneously, pell-mell, one after 
another in quick, living succession: scenes 
and experiences and friends, all unforget- 
able, though so long unremembered. 


(CAME wondrous nights of stars shining 
onasnow-coveredearth . . . theapple 
orchard in full fragrant bloom, an en- 
chanted forest in the moonlight . . . his 
first love, little, pink, dark-eyed thing! 
the verses that he wrote to her, the roses 
that they pressed; . . . revelry that was 
so much more than its mere surface 


seeming; . . . the lure of sense with its 
starry disguises; . . . the thrill of mere 
friendship; . . . Paris days of young ex- 


periment and hope and struggle, the 
fumbling with many arts before finding 
the one which must be his; . . . aspira- 
tion and starvation, and through these 
the joyous association with Marie Beau- 
marchais, who, then a struggler in their 
common art, had been his frank, sweet, 
helpful comrade; . . . the talks they had 
had over this same "'Student-Prince," 
agreeing or wrangling as it might happen, 
but always vehemently, over debatable 
points. And then her joy, more ebullient 
than his own, when she had hurried to 
him after its first public presentation! 
"Ah," she had cried in her magic voice, 
her bright head high-flung in his triumph, 
“you will be great, great! I, your friend, 
know it; but never will you be more won- 
derful than you were to-night. Never, 
never... ." 

So, through the failing twilight and the 
settling of darkness, Marvin, with all the 
marks of years and life upon him, sat 
in his dressing-room and conjured the 
spirit of his youth. 

The sight of a crowded house failed 
that night to produce the usual electric 
effect on the players. To them it mere- 
y signified so many more persons to be 

isappointed, so many more witnesses to 
Marvin's humiliation. — Half-heartedly 
each in turn took up the reading of 
allotted lines. The play lagged. And the 
audience, having expected much from the 
great artist’s supporting company, mur- 
mured and rattled programs discon- 


certingly. Then Marvin's cue came and 
he appeared—fresh and buoyant and 
young from his vigil. Youth was in his 
step and his gesture, youth looked out 
from his eyes and rang in his voice. The 
players well knew his power, his mastery 
of great, tragic róles, but they marveled 
to see him so convincingly just a lad, 
with the awkwardness of youth, its high 
head and high ideals, its hunger for fel- 
lowship, its splendid courage to risk all 
at a time when even trifles are of mighty 
importance. Could it really be Marvin— 
the old man whom they had pitied, whose 
judgment they had criticized no longer 
ago than this morning? Something 
clutched at their throats and misted their 
eyes. But following his magnetic lead 
they rose to the new pitch. Never in 
the long-past years had the “Student- 
Prince" been so well played. 


« ARVIN!” called the audience, mad 

with enthusiasm. “ Marvin! Speech! 
Speech!" But he made no recognition 
other than to come again and again to 
the footlights and bow. Glad that all 
these people were pleased and were shar- 
ing his joy, he had no desire to talk to 
them, was a bit shy of it, in fact, he to 
whom curtain speeches were a nightly 
event. But the mood gripped in a wa 
that took no account oF the rise and fall 
of the curtain, nor the opening and clos- 
ing of a dressing-room door, the door 
which was stormed by reporters and 
other clamoring visitors. 

He gave his dresser positive orders 
concerning them, and with a smile that 
broadened to a grin he heard Ammons 
diplomatically explaining that Mr. Mar- 
vin begged to be excused, being too ex- 
hausted for talk. Mr. Marvin had not 
been well, and must conserve his strength. 

Good old Ammons, to lie like that for 
a fellow! Exhausted! In his throbbing- 
pulsed buoyancy it seemed impossible 
ever again to know the feeling of fatigue 
with its weighted limbs and sighing 
breaths and dim, gray outlook. All that 
was part of an oppressive dream from 
which he had mercifully awakened to 
find himself young—young, and with the 
added ecstasy of contrast to the long 
dream. 

He had achieved it, even as Beau- 
marchais did. The undying youth within 
him had answered to his summons. Oh, 
to see her now and share the ebullition 
of his joy! Oh, to see her bright head, 
high-flung in his triumph! 

Ammons, blind to the miracle, tried to 
check his restlessness with warnings 
against over-exertion, and suggested the 
advisability of bringing a bracer. 

“I'm not somebody who's trying to 
get in to see me, my good fellow," Marvin 
said in amused irritation, wondering that 
he had never before realized what a bore 
the man was. Positively, if he kept it up 
they would have to part. For temporary 
relief he invented an errand for Ammons, 
determined that by the time it was done 
and the man had returned to pack he 
would be somewhere away from this de- 
pressing carefulness. 

Left alone, he set about getting read y 
for the street, but leisurely, planning 
to linger long enough to miss all hangers- 
about. He wished to avoid his players, 
anyone who had known him in the old 
mood. So he moved about in an energy- 


"Ah," she cried, “you will be great, great! I, your 
friend, know it; but never will you be more won- 
derful than you were to-night. Never, never. . . . "" 
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youthful róle had always been too slight 
for Marvin’s magnificent powers, and to 
present it now after so many years . . . 

At this point they usually paused, and 
the pause was, in itself, their most con- 
vincing argument. So long as objections 
are glibly stated they can be met in one 
way or another; but when they look out 
from the eyes, averted eyes sometimes, 
one is startled into serious consideration. 
Under this stress Marvin had yielded a 
part of his plan, to give the play during 
every engagement, but stood unshakable 
in his determination to put it on, some- 
where, for a trial. 

* Welton's a good town for the experi- 
ment," he had said. I'll bill it for the 
last night there. If it goes, well and good. 
If not—it can't be helped.” 


O THE final remonstrance of the friend 

who had most influence with him, he 
flamed, “Lord, man! It's my reputation 
that's at stake, not somebody else's!" 
Then, more calmly, “You're with all the 
rest, John, and it may be that you're 
right. Probably are. But I shall do it, 
notwithstanding. J’ve got to. The wish 
to do it is bigger than all the reasons 
against it that your brain and mine can 
muster. Can't you understand?" Wist- 
fully he went on, “It isn't as though the 
‘Student-Prince’ were some gaucherie of 
my salad days; but even so, I don't 
know— It happens, however, to be a 
good play, and I take the same keen joy 
in the prospect of doing it that you would 
in talking over with one who shared the 
adventure, some escapade of your youth. 


“We’ll walk the woods no more, 
But sit beside the fire, 
To weep for old desire . . . 


*How do those lines go? They're the 
dreariest ever written, and in that mood 
the poet wasn't much of a human being. 
The last one of us takes a turn in the 
woods just as long as he's able, even with 
the aid of astick. So you may as well shut 
up, for you can't change me. It's"— his 
voice broke— "it's a turn in the woods.” 

The conversation flashed in Marvin's 
mind now, in the wake of his players' 
criticism. Had John and the others been 
right, after all? Was he just an old fool, 
a somewhat decrepit old fool, trying to 
bring back the mood of youth? They 
had spoken of Beaumarchais, appropri- 
ately enough. The public would make 
the heritable comparison, for she, too, 
was making a last tour, and her engage- 
ments immediately followed his. She had 
been in his thought constantly since the 
desire to play the “Student-Prince” had 
obsessed him. Perhaps she was, in 
reality, back of it all, this comrade of 
the long ago, who, none could deny, had 
kept the essential youth of herself through 
all the years. But why was she the only 
one who could achieve it as they, in their 
pitiless, cock-sure young judgment, had 
declared? Why not he, when he wanted 
it so much? So much, that he knew he 
must go on and make the effort though 
failure were certain, though his reputa- 
tion should suffer a permanent blemish. 
Critics and their dreaded pronouncements? 
Even they did not weigh against the 
irresistible call of desire. Just once more 
he must summon the undying youth 
within him to stimulate youth in his 
art. Just once more. After that... 


There in his dressing-room Marvin 
gazed at his mirrored face. He saw the 
gray hair and the wrinkles, all the marks 
of life and years. So gazing he sat long in 
an ache of memory and craving. A 

rowing faintness recalled to his mind the 
act that he had not eaten for many hours. 
The thought cheered him. Any man felt 
old and broken and downhearted when 
hungry. He caught up his hat and hur- 
ried to a restaurant. 

The solitary meal over, he went for a 
walk. In the blue western distance the 
mountain peaks gleamed white with early 
snows; a fresh tonic wind blew from that 
direction. The radiant fall sunshine 
wrought alchemy with the sand, filling 
it with flecks, yellow like gold. Under 
the bare cottonwoods brown leaves piled 
themselves into miniature foothills, and 
Marvin, walking with bared head, alert 
ear and far vision, took throbbing pleas- 
ure in all these things. They stimulated 
him like a draft of champagne. Return- 
ing, he went at once to the theater where, 
in his dressing-room, he gave himself up 
to his vigil. 

He summoned pictures and sensations 
of his boyhood; deliberately summoned 
them at the beginning, but soon they 
came spontaneously, pell-mell, one after 
another in quick, living succession: scenes 
and experiences and friends, all unforget- 
able, though so long unremembered. 


(CAME wondrous nights of stars shining 
onasnow-coveredearth . . . theapple 
orchard in full fragrant bloom, an en- 
chanted forest in the moonlight . . . his 
first love, little, pink, dark-eyed thing! 
the verses that he wrote to her, the roses 
that they pressed; . . . revelry that was 
so much more than its mere surface 
seeming; . . . the lure of sense with its 
starry disguises; . . . the thrill of mere 
friendship; . . . Paris days of young ex- 
periment and hope and struggle, the 
fumbling with many arts before finding 
the one which must be his; . . . aspira- 
tion and starvation, and through these 
the joyous association with Marie Beau- 
marchais, who, then a struggler in their 
common art, had been his frank, sweet, 
helpful comrade; . . . the talks they had 
had over this same “Student-Prince,” 
agreeing or wrangling as it might happen, 
but always vehemently, over debatable 
points. And then her joy, more ebullient 
than his own, when she had hurried to 
him after its first public presentation! 
“Ah,” she had cried in her magic voice, 
her bright head high-flung in his triumph, 
“you will be great, great! I, your friend, 
know it; but never will you be more won- 
derful than you were to-night. Never, 
never. . . ." 

So, through the failing twilight and the 
settling of darkness, Marvin, with all the 
marks of years and life upon him, sat 
in his dressing-room and conjured the 
spirit of his youth. 

'The sight of a crowded house failed 
that night to produce the usual electric 
effect on the players. To them it mere- 
y signified so many more persons to be 

isappointed, so many more witnesses to 
Marvin's humiliation. — Half-heartedly 
each in turn took up the reading of 
allotted lines. The play lagged. And the 
audience, having expected much from the 
great artist’s supporting company, mur- 
mured and rattled programs discon- 


certingly. Then Marvin's cue came and 
he appeared—fresh and buoyant and 
young from his vigil. Youth was in his 
step and his gesture, youth looked out 
from his eyes and rang in his voice. The 
players well knew his power, his mastery 
of great, tragic róles, but they marveled 
to see him so convincingly just a lad, 
with the awkwardness of youth, its high 
head and high ideals, its hunger for fel- 
lowship, its splendid courage to risk all 
at a time when even trifles are of mighty 
importance. Could it really be Marvin— 
the old man whom they had pitied, whose 
judgment they had criticized no longer 
ago than this morning? Something 
clutched at their throats and misted their 
eyes. But following his magnetic lead 
they rose to the new pitch. Never in 
the long-past years had the “ Student- 
Prince" been so well played. 


A ARVIN!” called the audience, mad 

with enthusiasm. “ Marvin! Speech! 
Speech!" But he made no recognition 
other than to come again and again to 
the footlights and bow. Glad that all 
these people were pleased and were shar- 
ing his joy, he had no desire to talk to 
them, was a bit shy of it, in fact, he to 
whom curtain speeches were a nightly 
event. But the mood gripped in a way 
that took no account ab he rise and fall 
of the curtain, nor the opening and clos- 
ing of a dressing-room door, the door 
which was stormed by reporters and 
other clamoring visitors. 

He gave his dresser positive orders 
concerning them, and with a smile that 
broadened to a grin he heard Ammons 
diplomatically explaining that Mr. Mar- 
vin begged to be excused, being too ex- 
hausted for talk. Mr. Marvin had not 
been well, and must conserve his strength. 

Good old Ammons, to lie like that for 
a fellow! Exhausted! In his throbbing- 
pulsed buoyancy it seemed impossible 
ever again to know the feeling of fatigue 
with its weighted limbs and sighing 
breaths and dim, gray outlook. All that 
was part of an oppressive dream from 
which he had mercifully awakened to 
find himself young—young, and with the 
added ecstasy of contrast to the long 
dream. 

He had achieved it, even as Beau- 
marchais did. The undying youth within 
him had answered to his summons. Oh, 
to see her now and share the ebullition 
of his joy! Oh, to see her bright head, 
high-flung in his triumph! 

Ammons, blind to the miracle, tried to 
check his restlessness with warnings 
against over-exertion, and suggested the 
advisability of bringing a bracer. 

“Im not somebody who's trying to 
get in to see me, my good fellow,” Marvin 
said in amused irritation, wondering that 
he had never before realized what a bore 
the man was. Positively, if he kept it up 
they would have to part. For temporary 
relief he invented an errand for Ammons, 
determined that by the time it was done 
and the man had returned to pack he 
would be somewhere away from this de- 
pressing carefulness. 

Left alone, he set about getting ready 
for the street, but leisurely, planning 
to linger long enough to miss all hangers- 
about. He wished to avoid his players, 
anyone who had known him in the old 
mood. So he moved about in an energy- 


"Ah," she cried, “you will be great, great! I, your 
friend, know it; but never will you be more won- 
derful than you were to-night. Never, never. . . . ” 
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charged loitering until the chatter in the 
other rooms had died out and the last 
door had been slammed. Beginning then 
to rub the grease paint from his face, he 
became suddenly alert to a sound in the 
street—distant at first hearing, but ap- 
proaching. It was a harsh, curious yell, 
conveying joy and victory, a sound which 
struck answering chords in Marvin. 
Clapping over his blond wig the soft 
hat which lay at hand, he thrust one arm 
into his overcoat sleeve, and with the 
other gesticulating wildly in quest of the 
elusive right he hurried into the street. 

He was not too late. The noise had 
far preceded its makers. Marvin saw 
them coming down the dimly-lighted side 
street, a laughing, cheering group of col- 
lege boys who obviously looked on the 
streets of Welton as their spoil. Marvin 
stepped from the stage entrance into an 
adjoining alley where, unseen, he could 
await them. At this same alley’s end the 
boys paused to rest lungs and to fill and 
light pipes, grotesquely large. The flare 
of matches revealed soft hats pushed far 
back on damp hair, with gay, young, 
eager faces beneath. There was little 
talk—breath being conserved for mightier 
things, but that little was of their football 
prowess. 


Marvin, only a few steps away and 
hidden in the shadows, was no mere 
spectator: he belonged. For the moment 
nothing seemed so well worth doing as to 
join in this celebration. Here among 
these lads, tramping and cheering under 
the stars, was his rightful place. Some 
instinct of caution prevented the sub- 
mission of it to their judgment, and he 
joined them silently as they moved for- 
ward, rested and ready for further ad- 
venturing. Silently and unobserved, but 
soon his magnetic presence made itself 
felt, and his marching companion turned 
to him suddenly with the question: 

"Where've you been?" 

When Marvin, in his rich, cultivated 
voice, had answered truthfully that he 
came just as soon as possible, the other 
responded, “‘ Don't tell if you don't want 
to. Some girl, of course. But who are 
you, anyway? I don't quite get you." 

“No, you wouldn't. I don't belong, 
you see; but I couldn't keep out of you 
fellows’ good time. I had a year at Har- 
vard, but—I had to quit." As Marvin 
spoke, the wrench of “having to quit” 
was as keen as it had been bot years 
before. 

“Tough!” came with ready sympathy. 
“Say, fellows!” he called, but Marvin, 
guessing his purpose, gripped his arm. 

“Just let me drift along as one of the 
bunch if you think nobody’ ll mind.” 

“Why, sure, if you'd rather! Maybe 
your Eastern accent will get through in 
all this racket.” And it did, for in all 
that night of surrender to animal spirits 
and to ideas of fun which would appear 
silly enough in the broad light of day, 
but which, just then, seemed the last 
word in joyous adventure, Marvin's 
presence was not again challenged. He 
was accepted as one of them, and a leader. 

Astonishing how much excitement came 
from the chain of trivial incidents: the 
draping of public statues, the placarding 


had forgotten that urgent need of youth 
to leave some mark of its passing along a 
joyous way. He had forgotten much, but 
it came back now, not as memory with 
long, dim perspective, but as experience, 
vivid, clear, poignant. From the wealth 
of these personal escapades he gave sug- 
gestions, leading the Western lads into 
pranks, new to them, but with which 
their Eastern fathers and grandfathers 
had enlivened college days. Some came 
from yet farther away where, across the 
ocean and across the Seine, the students 
of all the arts gather from all the lands— 
meet and work and revel. 


TRE merry march halted suddenly 
when a leading spirit leaned his big 
body wearily against a fence and 
posed, "Let's call it a night, and ne 
it to the downy. I’m right here at home, 
and it looks good to me. My throat’s 
raw from yelling.” 

A derisive shout voted the suggestion 
down. Then came Marvin’s great idea: 

* Let's go serenading, fellows!” 

It made instant appeal. Even he of the 
raw throat rallied, croaking, “I’m no 
good as a song-bird, but I can do stunts 
with a guitar!" Already he was fitting 
his latchkey. He turned to call, “P Il 
get the banjo, too, if somebody’ll play i it.’ 

Had it been contested, Marvin would 
have fought for possession of that banjo. 
On his way to serenade girls he had never 
seen he played snatches of remembered 
things which made excellent march music 
for his companions, and for himself 
brought back a life long past, making it 
living and present as the wind in his face. 
Girls he had never seen? No matter. 


The other fellows might have first turn. 
But afterward his must come. For the 
need to share his thrill was upon him; 
the need to share it with Marie Beau- 
marchais. He must hear her magic voice, 
to-night, must see her bright head, high- 
flung. There wasa way to makeit possible. 

In the darkness between street lamps 
there appeared little to differentiate the 
houses, great masses of brick and stone 
set well back on the ever-present lawn, 
but the boys showed no hesitancy in 
selection. The group would halt before 
a gate, the pause mysteriously given by 
some lad whose heart beat faster there, 
though no power could have wrung the 
admission from him. For the most part 
they did not sing love songs. What need? 
“There’s a tavern in the town" can be 
as adequate a vehicle of high romance 
as the most impassioned lyric if the ears 
of the listener are properly attuned. And 
so they sang indiscriminately from the 
hoard of sentiment and humor, unalloyed 
silliness and rollicking deviltry in which 
the voices of many generations of students 
in both hemispheres have mingled about 
midnight tables, or rung through the 
moonlit loveliness of the world. 

After one song a light shone at an upper 
window and revealed a happy face clouded 
by fair hair. 

“Thank you, boys; it’s lovely! I could 
listen all night. And I’m so glad our side 
won!” 

So came the mere words. But the 
thrilling tone gave interpretation: 


Honored am I among women. My knight 
was among the heroes, and now he has come 
to lay his triumph at my feet! 


of gates, all the small depredations which 
could easily be remedied but would serve 
to show that they had passed. Marvin 


“Usually it is but the reporters and the stupid people who wish 


from my sleep. But for the students, who come to welcome 


Youth’s Sweet Scented Manuscript, by Eva CHAPPEL 


Again it was a vivid face framed in 
dark mist which appeared above the 
window ledge and looked eloquent appre- 
ciation, while words boomed from her 
father’s window. 

"We're all enjoying it, lads. Just the 
thing after the play to-night. Lord, how 
it took one back! Not a bald head there 
was a minute older than you while the 

lay lasted. Sorry I can't ask you in, 
m you know we old fellows have to sleep 
part of the night." 

And so it went. A disapproving note, 
the only one, came from a creaking porch 
bed after they had sung “Good night, 
ladies! We're going to leave you now." 
It was a bass voice, breathing fervently, 
“Thank heaven!” 

“Not popular here, are we?” they 
laughed, and turned away, dry leaves 
crunching under their feet. '* We'd better 
take the hint and shut up for to-night.” 
. "Not till I've given my serenade,” 


my written name, and for them— 


Poof! 


Marvin protested. “I’ve waited a good 
long while for my turn." 

“One more then. Lead us to her." 

Quite simply he announced his plan. 

" Come on down to the railroad yards. 
Marie Beaumarchais's private car must 
have gotten in a little while ago, and—" 

They interrupted him with whoops, var- 
iously worded: 

“His serenade!” 

“The nerve of the kid!” 

“To the tracks for us!” 

“We'll give her such a reception as she 
hasn't had for one while!” 

“We'll show her how they do it in 
America!” 


JAEBEADY they had started in the 
direction of the railroad yards. A 
long walk across the scattered town lay 
before them, a walk in which they sang 
farewell to the residence district, and 
greeting to the business houses where so 


I would not arise 
me—ah, I am charmed! But sing to me; sing, while I make ready!" 
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soon men would be opening desks and 
counting money. Singing still, they 
passed through the city's quicksands, and 
the sound started tears in feverish eyes 
and a wholesome ache in more than one 
deadened heart. 

Next, sleepy night-watchmen peered 
out from behind piles of boxes, and con- 
cluding that a police call was unnecessary, 
they called greeting in brogues of varying 
thickness, and won hearty response. 

At last the railroad tracks, greasy and 
dirty but with the lingering smell of 
engine smoke that stirs the wanderlust! 
To Marvin, jaded traveler though he had 
been a few hours before, came stingingly 
the sense of the great world to be seen, 
the great, beautiful, waiting world. He 
was starting out with all before him, 
and the banjo told the wonder of his 
dream. This and the fast beating of his 
heart—that same fast beating of some 
other heart which had given the pause 
before a gate—held him unaware of pass- 
ing his own private car and the boys’ 
comment on it as belonging to Marvin. 
Held him unaware, too, that after that 
there was no sound other than his banjo 
thrumming and the slackening tread. 
For silence had fallen on his companions, 
and when they reached the car which 
was unmistakably the one they sought, 
the failing courage found an interpreter: 


“(NAN that music! I've got something 
to say! We've got our nerve to be 
doing this, and we'd better hot-foot it nght 
now. Beaumarchais isn't going to relish 
being called out of bed by a bunch of 
kids, and that's all we'll seem to her. 
Why, my dad saw her when he was a 
young fellow! Talks about it yet!" His 
tone spoke the vanished ons. “It won't 
prove such a merry jest. You know how 
eniuses are, and this particular one— 
hew!!! She'll put her head out of a 
window and tell in forcible polyglot what 
she thinks of us!" 

"May brush us up for exams," was 
suggested, but none appeared in haste to 
begin until Marvin laughed, and called 
them quitters and jibed at them for being 
afraid of Marie. He thumped the banjo 
lustily, and the zest of the adventure 
returned. 

“Sleep, lady, sleep,” they sang, and 
very sweetly, for under all the bravado 
and flippancy was much reverence, and 
they gave of it lavishly to the great 
artist. Homage and awe were in the 
voices. In an interval of silence they 
heard a curtain raised, and their hearts 
stood still when at the lighted window 
appeared a face—Beaumarchais’s face, 
holding its time-defying witchery, and on 
which her age lay like an ineffectual mask 
over youth—looking out at them. The 
song faltered because of the surge in the 
gallant boy-hearts. 

Their voices wavered; but hers—magic, 
unforgetable—rang clear. 

“Jeanne, what can it all be? Ah, the 
students, the students! Those are the 
hats and the songs of the students! I 
must welcome them." This in French, 
but from the opened window came in 
alluring English: 

* Never, never have I been so charmed! 
It is delightful of you so to come. Usually 
it is but the reporters and the stupid 
people who wish my written name, and 
for them— Poof! I would not arise 
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from my sleep. But for the students, 
who come to welcome me—ah, I am 
charmed! But sing to me; sing, while I 
make ready!” 

So commanded, they sang as they had 
not known they could, one song after 
another, started by a single voice and 
taken up by all. "My bonnie lies over 
the ocean,” the ocean which she had just 
crossed; “Mush, mush, mush," because 
it was valiant and vented the heroic im- 
pulse which suddenly possessed them; 
‘Seeing Nellie home’ and ‘ Evelina,” 
for their tender sweetness. 


ND Marvin? With his great special 

need to sing to her, he tried to pay 
tribute in a little French song, but the 
others would have none of that. This 
was an experience in which all must 
stand together, no spotlight for any one 
fellow! They would have dipped him in 
the river had there been no other check 
for that baritone solo, but a terrific out- 
pouring of “And giveth his neighbor 
none”’ served for hint as well as drowning 
din. 

“Hurry, Jeanne, hurry!” they heard. 
* You are slow, so slow!’ 

But the sleepy maid was inexorable, 
and the wait seemed endless before some 
sound caused a hush to fall. Hats were 
jerked off when she appeared in the 
doorway, a slender, graceful figure, re- 
splendent in a gold-embroidered robe, and 
held out frail white hands. 

“At last I am ready, and so eager, to 
receive you," she said. 

Only one had voice to answer. “We 
thank you. It is a great pleasure." 

“Ah,” she cried, hands and high-flung 
head eloquent as her tone. Her face 
changed. There was not less of welcome 
in it, nor perhaps more, but it was very 
different. 


“Come,” she commanded. 

Up the steps the lads went, awed to 
very stumbling, feeling young and inex- 
perienced and inordinately self-conscious, 
but honored beyond all dreams of honor 
at being thus received by one of the great- 
est women of the world. 

She gave her hand to each, and looked 
into his face with searching scrutiny. 
One by one they passed into the car and 
stood waiting until all should have entered. 
But Beaumarchais clung to the hand of 
him who came last, and kept him in the 
shadowed doorway while she poured out: 

"And you thought to deceive me so! 
Almost, you did. While you all were 
singing I did not guess, but when you 
spoke—ah, then I knew, for there is no 
other, voice like yours in all the world! 
And I thought, do it is not the students 
who do this so charming thing! It is he 
with his company, come to play the 
prank he loves so well and to remind me 
of the days when we played them to- 
gether. I heard you were giving the 
lovely old student play. Ah, that I 
might have seen you! And these—" 

he turned toward the others, and her 
face sobered into perplexity. ‘‘These are 
not of your company," she declared. 
Her voice faltered along an uncertain 
way. “These are real students." 

n the beginning the lads had stood 
apart, amazed beyond clear thinking, 
unable to grasp the significance of this 
strange scene: Beaumarchais—the great 
Marie Beaumarchais—singling out one 
of them to welcome as an old friend and 
fellow artist. Their widened eyes sought 
Marvin, and they saw that the crown of 
blond hair was a bit awry, and that 
silver showed beneath, many fine lines 
radiated from the wonderful dark eyes 
and circled the wide, sensitive mouth. 
And Beaumarchais was saying that she 


wished she might have seen him in the 
student play. 

“Fellows!” blurted someone in a tone 
meant to be confidential, but which 
might have been heard a block away, 
“Its Marvin! He's put one over on us 
all right. It's old Marvin, doing a 
‘Student-Prince’ stunt!" 


ARVIN, with the banjo hanging at 

his side, turned toward a mirror and 
gazed at his reflection. He saw the gray 
hair and the wrinkles, all the marks of 
life and years. Whimsically, but with 
great wistfulness, he murmured, ““They’re 
right, after all. It's old Marvin!” 

The lads rallied, and with all that was 
left of power in their throats they gave 
him three wild cheers, hoarse cheers in 
which Beaumarchais’s magic voice rang 
clear. Afterward, one with a ready tongue 
and a far vision of what all this would 
come to mean stepped forward, and spoke 
formally: . 

“Not one of us will ever forget to-night, 
Mr. Marvin. You have made memories 
for us." 

Their worshiping young eyes rested on 
the two who stood side by side, the old 
man, the old woman, so great in their 
great art. There was reverence in the 
gaze. 

Reverence and admiration, yes! But 
the camaraderie so lately there was gone, 
and Marvin sighed. The little speech 
called for some response, and in his most 
gracious manner he began: 

“I am glad if I have made the night 
memorable to you. For me it has been—" 

His voice broke, and with a gesture he 
turned away. Why try to tell them what 
it had meant to him? His eyes sought 
Beaumarchais’s. She was the only one 
there who could understand, the only one 
who was old enough to understand. 


Family Finances 


Always Consider 
How Old You Are 


NE day a young man twenty- 

five years of age told me that 

he had just fallen heir to $2,500. 

He was going to spend the 

whole sum on a pure luxury. 
He said that $2,500 was not much money 
anyway and that he might as well have a 
good time with it—even though the good 
time lasted only a little while. 

When I told him in a general way that 
he ought to save that money, I made no 
impression on him. But when I explained 
to him how $2,500, invested at six per 
cent, and compounded annually, would 
double in twelve years, he began to wake 
up. At thirty-seven he would have $5,- 
000; at forty-nine, $10,000, and at sixty- 
one $20,000. The $20,000 at sixty-one 
would be yielding him $1,200 a year. 

I had aroused his financial imagination 
to the first real work it had ever done—so 
far as I know. He hung on to that money 
and invested it at six per cent. 


I told him that when he is sixty-one, 
and has that $20,000, maybe somebody 
else will give him $2,500 and, if so, to go 
out and spend it if he wants to. Money 
spent at sixty-one by a man of some 
means is not like money spent at twenty- 
five by a young man of no means. The 
man at sixty-one has comparatively little 
chance left for his pile to grow. By sixty- 
one he is supposed to have his pile. 

Always, when contemplating luxuries, 
consider how old you are before buying. 
The price of luxuries is much higher in 
early life than later. It is very high in 
youth. If you want some comforts and a 
few luxuries in old age, control yourself in 
the earlier years. Get the foundation of 
your capital laid early so that it will have 
time to build itself from small beginnings 
into a substantial amount—say at sixty. 

MINNEAPOLIS. J-K. J. 


An Announcement 


HIS is the first little article that we 

have accepted for what we hope will 
grow into an interesting short department 
of great service to our readers. 


Now we want to buy contributions to 
this department—preferably two hundred 
or three hundred words long. For all ac- 
ceptable articles and letters we will pay 
three cents a word. We want facts, ideas, 
stories of personal experiences—anything 
and everything that will contribute in an 
entertaining way to a fuller understanding 
of family budgets, allowances, invest- 
ments, schemes for saving and thrift, and 
all matters pertaining to the money side of 
family life. 

Of course we expect to get some ma- 
terial from experts and practiced writers, 
but don’t be troubled by the fact that 
you may not be a skilled or professional 
writer. 

What we want is real stuff. Send us your 
letters and suggestions. If the material 
you send has substance, we can make good 
use of it. 

Enclose stamps for the return of unused 
manuscripts, and address all communica- 
tions to: 

“Family Finance Editor," THE AMERI- 
CAN MacazINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


My constituents are absolutely convinced 
that I am the court of last resort, and 
that I have complete jurisdiction over all 
government officials 


A Senator’s Mail 


Some Personal Requests of Constituents 


Illustrations by M. L. Blumenthal 


Y MAIL ranges from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty 
letters a day. At least a 
third are requests for some 
personal favor—a demand 
for an appropriation from the Treasury, 
a request that I obtain an increase of 
ension by special act of Congress, that 
| accuse a position in the government 
service for the writer, or that I have re- 
versed the finding of some government 
official which is inimical to his interests. 
Aside from contests over post-office 
appointments, no class of people write 
to me as often as those who. demand 
that I secure more liberal pensions. The 
following letter shows the demand 
made upon the public treasury from 
pension claimants and the political con- 
sideration involved: 


DEAR SENATOR: I note by your 
letter that some members of Congress 
state they cannot support the Sherwood pen- 
sion bill because its enactment would compel 
the Government to issue bonds in time of 
peace. Ask them why 
not issue bonds? That 
is no objectien to the 
bill. Remember there 
are hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldier votes. 
They are all watch- 
ing this bill. If these 
men expect to remain 


in the Senate, my advice to them is to vote 
right. 


In all of my public life I have received 
just one letter demanding that I take 
a stand against the enormous increase 
in our pension appropriation bills. 

The following letter, illustrating the de- 
mand for private pension bills, came from 
one of my political lieutenants at home: 


I WANT you to secure a pension by special 
act of Congress for It is true, 
he only served seventy-five days (the law 
requires ninety days), and that he never 
got away from the recruiting camp, but he 
15 a great talker among the boys. If you will 
do this, it ought to be worth twenty votes for 
us at the next election. Try to get it through 
at once. 


This one came from a deserter and 
bounty jumper who demanded that I put 
through Congress a bill to remove the 
charge of desertion: 


DR SIR: The Department won't give 
me a pension because they claim I de- 
serted. They have rejected me again and 
again. I think they are a bunch of crooks 
in the Pension Office. Put a bill through 
Congress to remove the charge of desertion. 
I have always been a friend to the party and 
now you see my thanks. 


To show the limits to which the 
pension extravagance has gone, one 


woman sent in the following request 
for a special act of Congress, supported by 
a petition signed by two hundred people, 
including her minister, the postmaster,and 
most of the leading people of the town: 


[ NEED a pension, but the Department 
won't give me one. I was engaged to be 
married in 1862. The man went away to 
war, and I married him after the war. 
He died in 1885, and two years later I 
married a man who had just come from 
England, and he died last winter. The 
Department won’t give me a pension on 
account of my first husband, because they 
say I wasn't his wife during the war. I 
was engaged to him, and considered that I 
belonged to him during the war just as 
much as though I had been his wife. If I 
had more pull, I know they would have 
given me a pension. 


Another indignant pension claimant 
wrote me as follows: 


wre hasn't my pension been allowed? 
I spent three of the best years of my 
life shooting Demo- 
crats,'and it is time 
something was being 
done for me. See the 
President about this 
without fail. 


The people of my 
state, like those of 
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I hav got a perpetchal motion machine. 
If you get that mutch I will give you one million 


I want $50,000,000. 


other states, demand that I “bring 
home something" to them in the various 
oe ” > 

pork barrel” bills. 

Here is a letter which I received from 
a man of prominence in one of the large 
cities of my state: 


I AM reliably informed that Congress will 
pass a river and harbor bill this winter. 
I need scarcely remind you of the desir- 
ability of securing a generous appropriation 
for dredging and widening the channel in 
— River. In the first place, it will show 
the people that you are on the alert to for- 
ward the interests of our state. It will mean 
a contract for the Company, and of 
course they will give us a little contribution 
when the campaign gets warm. Then it will 
furnish work for a lot of men who will take 
suggestions on how people ought to vote. 
You know the situation in that county is 
bad, and something must be done to line it 
up. I shall see that you get full credit for 
doing this. Let me hear what the prospect 
15 for favorable action along this line. 


If Congress were to comply with one 
half of the demands which are annually 
made upon it by constituencies with no 
care except the satisfaction of local 
claims, the United States would be in the 
hands of a receiver with a sheriff installed 
in the Treasury. 

Of the same general class—placing 
personal and political interests above the 
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public welfare—is this letter with refer- 
ence to an appropriation for a public 
building: 


S YOU know, the people of our city 

would take a natural pride in having a 
beautiful post-office building. Congress- 
man from our district has passed 
the word around that he is going to get us 
a building in the next public buildings 
bill. Now can’t you beat him to this by 
doing this yourself, or else in some way 
defeat his bill without anybody being able 
to place the blame on you? Preferably do 
the former. If we could get such a building 
we would be the smallest city in the state to 
have one. Of course we all know that this 
is all a part of '5 campaign for re- 
election. If he can put it through, undoubt- 
edly it will be worth several hundred votes 
to him, and he will be able to carry this city 
next fall. The fight is going to be hot, and 
we will need all the votes we can get. 


Illustrating the complaint of Mr. Stim- 
son, Mr. Taft’s Secretary of War, that 
we have a political army composed of a 
large number of obsolete and disjoined 
military posts maintained for purely 
political purposes, I quote this letter 
received but a few days ago: 


E UNDERSTAND that orders 
either have been issued, or are about 
to be issued, to abandon the army post and 


barracks at this town. The excuse given by 
the Secretary of War is that this move 15 
in the interest of greater military efficiency 
to centralize the different posts, and that it 
will promote Government economy. You 
realize, of course, what the retention of this 
post means to our town, to our merchants, 
and our people. See the President at once, 
and either have him revoke the order, or 
else see that it is not issued. We are looking 
to you to save the post for us. 


Nor are river and harbor and public 
buildings bills the only kind of “‘pork 
barrel" and log-rolling legislation. <A 
few days ago I received this letter from 
one of my most prominent constituents: 


Now that Congress has at last passed a 
forest reserve bill, I want to call to your 
attention a lot of land down in and 
counties 1n our state. This land is 
really worthless for farming purposes, and 
ought to be taken off the hands of its owners 
by the Government. It would probably make 
a good park, and of course our state wants 
to get its share in these bills. Take this 
matter up at once with the proper officials 
and press our claims. It will make you a 
lot of friends in our section of the state 
to put this proposition through. I will see 
that your work in the matter 1s properly 
heralded. 


Then there are those who demand 
Congressional appropriations for road- 
building instead of having them con- 
structed by the individual counties and 
states interested. I receive scores of 
letters urging me to get a liberal appro- 
priation measure through Congress for 
this purpose. 

The secret of all these demands upon 
our federal treasury is the idea that an 
appropriation by Congress is not a 
charge upon the individual taxpayer 
like an expenditure by the county or 
city. If our national revenues were 
raised directly, and each person in the 
country received semiannual federal 
tax bills as he receives his local tax bills, 
there would be fewer demands upon our 
Congressmen to secure enormous appro- 
priations, and a greater insistence upon 
government economy. 

The trouble is that people entertain 
the erroneous impression that anything 
obtained from the National Government 
is so much clear gain. 

The origin of the tariff problem which 
we face is the demand of each locality 
for a duty on its own products while 
insisting that practically everything else 
beadmitted free. Inmystateareextensive 
manufacturing interests. They demand 
that I votefor free raw material and a pro- 
tective duty on manufactured articles, 
and the same day they write requesting 
me to put the products of other states 
on the im list. Bonne the special session 
of Congress a few years ago a manufac- 
turer of my home city requested me to 
have a duty on a certain product slightly 
increased. When I pressed him strongly 
for figures to support his contention, 
he replied with a tone of complete self- 
commiseration that if he could not secure 
this duty it would mean one less auto- 
mobile for him the following year. 

My constituents are absolutely con- 
vinced that I am the court of last resort 
in departmental matters, and that I have 
complete jurisdiction over all govern- 


ment officials. Every person in my state 
who is denied some request by an official 
of the Government promptly demands 
that I take the matter up and secure 
favorable action. Every time a star 
route is abandoged or a rural free- 
delivery route is changed, I am com- 
manded to have the old order restored 
at once. No amount of explanation 
serves to convince them that I have no 
authority over Postmaster-General Burle- 
son. 

I recall a recent instance where the 
oficials of the Post-ofice Department 
abolished a minor postal office in a small 
city of my state. The move was made 
in the interest of economy, and the incum- 
bent was given another position. At once 
a protest was raised. I took the matter 
up with the department, and was advised 
that the office was as useless as an over- 
coat in Brazil, and that it had been 
abolished only after careful consideration. 
At once I was bombarded by petitions, 
letters, and telegrams of indignant pro- 
test in which I was censured for not 
compelling the department to reéstablish 
the ofice, was advised that the matter 
would probably swing the county to the 
opposite party, would defeat me for 
reelection, and might even be a factor 
in the coming Presidential campaign. 

I receive, either by letter or personal 
calls, an average of five requests a day 
from people who want positions in the 
government service or, having them, 
want promotions, transfers, and other 
favors. They all inform me that the 
civil service is a hollow pretense, and that 
if I will say the word anything will be 
done. When I protested to one person 
that I really found, between answering 
my mail, studying pending legislation, 
attending my committee meetings, and 
being on the floor of the Senate during 
the sessions, I had no time to make 
these calls on government officials in 
the interest of people seeking favors, 
he indignantly replied that that was 
what I was here for. And yet I have all 
the time cherished the delusion that I 
was in the Senate to help legislate for 
the people of the United States. In brief, 
the question is whether we are here to 
enact laws or to act merely as messen- 
ger boys to secure favors for individuals. 
Í find that I am called upon not only by 
those who actually retain their legal 
residence in my state, but also by people 
who are only distantly related by 
marriage to someone who formerly lived 
in my state, and by people who have once 
registered overnight in some hotel in 
my state. 

The following is a fair sample of the 
letrers I receive from my constituents 
who seek to serve the Government at a 
comfortable salary: 


WANT you to secure a position for me 

in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Something at a salary of $3,000 a 
year will answer for a starter. I am quali- 
ted for any position of responsibility. I 
want to be in this Department so that I can 
put some of these trusts out of business. [t 
vill be possible for me to reach Washington 
on the 5th of the month. As I do not know 
anything about Washington, have the Sec- 
retary of the Department find a good board- 
ing-place, and meet me at the train. 

P.S. I suppose I might board with the 
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Secretary of the Department for a month or 
two until I get settled. I know we would 
both enjoy the intimate association. 


Nothing is quite so certain to inflate 
my mails as a bitter post-office contest 
Shere the various candidates canvass the 
town requesting letters of indorsement. 
Many write letters in behalf of all the 
candidates. Inoneparticularly venomous 
contest a few months ago the mayor of 
the town sent me cordial indorsement of 
both candidates. I enjoyed a certain 
sardonic pleasure in answering both 
letters in such manner that, though they 
were polite, he could not show them to 
either of the candidates. 

Nothing is quite so bitter as a post- 

office fight. Each candidate is certain to 
be charged with all the crimes in the 
‘dictionary. Anonymous letters are the 
order, and a man's enemies are always 
industrious in circulating their opinions. 
If a man really desires to know how 
poorly he is thought of in his home 
town, I advise him to be a candidate for 
postmaster and then request his senator 
to forward to him the correspondence in 
the case. These contests are always 
exceedingly unpleasant. If there are 
four candidates, I can indorse only one, 
and he develops into an ingrate, while the 
other three become cordial enemies. 

I belong to two or three fraternal 
orders, though I do not advertise that 
fact. Frequently down in the remote 
corner of a letter I find the password or 
the symbol of some well-known secret 
society. This is carried to such an extreme 
that all public officials in Washington are 
forced, out of self-protection, to refrain 
from wearing fraternal emblems. 

Then there are the inevitable letters 
from all over the country, but particularly 
from my own state, requesting contri- 
butions for all manner of causes. I have 
no private fortune, and on my salary of 
$7,500 a year I have to support my 
family and maintain a home in Washing- 
ton and in my native a. Yet if I were 
to comply with one half of the requests 
for financial assistance which are made 
upon me from my own state alone, my 
entire salary would be consumed. — * 

The American people are at all times 
anxious to secure anything, no matter 
how worthless, provided it will cost 
them nothing. Every day's mail brings 
its requests for seeds and government 

ublications. Many of theseletters are sent 
in good faith, but I have long admired the 
frankness of the man who wrote to me: 


PLEASE put my name on the mailing 
list for anything that the Government 
gives away free. 


I am constantly in receipt of letters 
from people who think they have claims 
against the Government for which Con- 

ress should make liberal appropriations. 
Many of the claims presented to Con- 

ress are just and should be liquidated, 
but the vast majority of them have no 
foundation in either law or equity. In 
fact, a claim against the Government is 
considered in some sections of the country 
a badge of respectable lineage much like 
membership in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution or the Mayflower 
Descendants. These claims are handed 
down from one generation to the next 
with the same pride as the family silver- 
ware and mahogany. 

But there are besides these hundreds of 
claims annually presented to Congress 
which have no other basis than the 
imagination or cupidity of their authors. 
For example, one man from a state in 
the Middle West was employed in the 
government service some twenty years 
ago, and was forced to resign as a re- 


sult of nervous prostration and mental, 


trouble. He now insists that the 
Government should pay him five hundred 
thousand dollars, based on the claim that 
his fellow clerks, by taunting remarks 
and gestures, had caused his mental 
breakdown, and had thus prevented him 
from undertaking certain very lucrative 
literary projects which he contemplated. 
He insists that he had either mapped out 
in his mind or prepared notes for six 
books varying from a work on rhetoric 
to a standard historical treatise and a 
popular novel. He had investigated 
the royalties earned by “Ben-Hur,” 
“David Harum," “Richard Carvel,” 
and others of the best sellers of recent 
ears, and on the basis of their profits 
ad estimated his losses from being unable 
to complete his own literary projects. 
I hear from him frequently, and I suppose 
he writes to his own senator at least once 
a week urging this appropriation. 

One constituent demanded that I 
secure for him an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars to reimburse 
him for losses inflicted upon him_b 
Southern sympathizers during the Civil 
War. 

In response to my request for an 
itemized statement of his losses, he for- 
warded an interesting document in 
which, among other things, he claimed 
the loss of ten thousand bottles of horse 
liniment at a dollar a bottle. fifteen 
thousand bottles of lice eradicator at 
fifty cents a bottle, twenty thousand 
boxes of ointment for softening hoofs 
at seventy-five cents a box, together 
with other supplies incident to the 
veterinary profession. Suddenly his 


letters stopped, and I learned that he 
had been committed to an asylum. 

Another claimant demanded five hun- 
dred thousand dollars because his father 
had at one time suggested the desirability 
of an international rgilroad to connect 
North and South America. When | 
politely suggested to my friend that I 
thought he had placed a rather high 
valuation upon so intangible a service 
to the nation, he replied with some fervor 
that on the other hand he had made the 
mistake of asking too little, and that he 
should have demanded a million dollars. 
These cases are but a few which occur 
to me offhand. 

Now and then a constituent falls into 
poetry and sends for my approval the 
outpourings of his soul. One recently 
sent me the following: 


"Te FREEDOM'S breeze in life unfurl— 

Our Nation’s Flag, Our Nation's 
Pride, 

The Glories that thy folds Enshrine—have 
won respect on every Tide; 

A Sacred Light illumes thy bars—a Noble 
trust to thee is given 

Around the World for Peace to wave—till 
every Cloud is riven. 


This he requested me to have copy- 
righted, set to music, and adopted by 
Congress as our national air. 

I also get letters from men of genius 
who have made wonderful inventions. 
One man wrote me: 


I HAV got a perpetchal motion machine. 
What will Congres give me for it. I want 
$50,000,000. If you get that mutch I will 
give you one million. Write me soon. 


Various self-constituted prophets write 
me frequently, forecasting the end of the 
earth and other direful calamities, and pro- 
claiming themselves as new Messiahs. 

The discouraging feature in all these 
letters is their absolute selfishness. 1 
am asked to do something for some man 
or some class of men, and am warned 
that my failure to do as they would have 
me do, or to think as they would have me 
think, will result in my defeat for reélec- 
tion. 

Four hundred and thirty-five members 
of the House of Representatives and 
ninety-six senators—each struggling for 
something for his own district and his 
own state, each one hounded by selfish 
demands from home. Until our con- 
stituents will be less selfish, we will 
continue to have pork barrel bills, 
government extravagance, and selfish 
legislation instead of laws based upon the 
broad principles of national welfare. 


A romance of California and the Expositions 


“And West is West" 


By Philip Curtiss 


begins next month 


The Most 


Extraordinary Coincidence 


I Know Of 


First Prize 


HE value of a coincidence lies 
in its exactitude. Anyone with 
inventive genius may weave to- 
gether a combination of circum- 
stances which would be very 
remarkable, if true—and such inventions 
mark “fiction” across the tale. Perhaps 
the best internal evidence of the truth of 
this little story is its simplicity. Another 
matter worth noting is that the diary 
in which the record was made many years 
ago and the documentary history in which 
the note was found are still in existence, 
and the characters are still living to bear 
witness—if their word be believed. 

And this is the way one of the most 
absolutely truthful women I ever knew 
or can hope to know told the story: 
“ANNE, my little half-sister, younger by 
fifteen years, was a queer little mite 
from the beginning. She did not even look 
like any member of the family we ever 
heard of, for she was dark almost to 
swarthiness, while the rest of us all were 
fur, showing our Scotch-Irish ancestry 
unmistakably. 

“As soon as she could talk in connected 
sentences, she would tell herself fairy 
stories, and just for the fun of the thing 
I would take down her murmurings with 
my pencil in my old diary. She was my 
especial charge—my mother being a very 

usy woman—and I was very proud of 
her. These weavings of fancy were never 
of the usual type that children’s fai 
tales take; for, in addition to the childis 
imagination, there were bits of knowledge 
in them that a baby could not possibly 
have absorbed in any sort of way. 

“Another remarkable thing about her 
was that everything she did she seemed to 
do through habit, and, in fact, such was her 
insistence, alchough she was never able 
to explain what she meant by it. If you 
could have seen the roystering air with 
which she would lift her mug of milk when 
she was only three and gulp it down at one 
quafing, you would have shaken with 
laughter. This particularly embarrassed 


Was It Reincarnation? 


my mother and she reproved Anne re- 
peatedly. The baby was a good little 
soul, and would seem to try to obey, and 
then in an absent-minded moment would 
bring on another occasion for mortifica- 
tion. ‘I can’t help it, Mother,’ she would 
say over and over again, tears in her baby 
voice, ‘I’ve always done it that way!’ 

“So many were the small incidents of 
her ‘habits’ of speech and thought and 
her tricks of manner and memory that 
finally we ceased to think anything about 
them, and she herself was quite uncon- 
scious that she was in any way different 
from other children. 

“One day when she was four years old 
she became very indignant with Father 
about some matter nd as she sat curled 
up on the floor in front of us, announced 
her intention of going away forever. 

“‘Back to heaven where you came 
from?' inquired Father with mock seri- 
ousness. She shook her head. 

“<I didn't come from heaven to you,’ 
she asserted with that calm conviction to 
which we were quite accustomed now. ‘I 
went to the moon first, but— You know 
about the moon, don't you? It used to 
have people on it, but it got so hard that 
we had to go.’ 

“This promised to be a fairy tale, so I 
got my pencil and diary. 

*** So," my father led her on, ‘you came 
from the moon to us, did you?’ 

***Oh, no,’ she told him in casual fash- 
ion. ‘I have been here lots of times— 
sometimes I was a man and sometimes I 
was a woman!’ 

"She was so serene in her announce- 
ment that my father laughed heartily, 
which enraged the child, for she particu- 
larly disliked being ridiculed in any way. 

“(I was! I was!’ she maintained in- 
dignantly. ‘Once I went to Canada when 

was a man! I ’member my name, even.’ 

**Oh, pooh-pooh, he scoffed, ‘little 
United States girls can't be men in 
Canada! What was your name that you 
'member so well?’ 


“She considered a minute. ‘It was 


Lishus Faber, she ventured, then re- 
peated it with greater assurance, 'that 
was it—Lishus Faber. She ran the 
sounds together so that this was all I 
could make out of it— and the name so 
stands in my diary to-day, ' Lishus Faber.' 

"*And what did you do for a living, 
Lishus Faber, in those early days?’ 
father then treated her with the moc 
solemnity befitting her assurance and 
quieting her nervous little body. 

“<I was a soldier'—she granted the in- 
formation triumphantly—' and I took the 
gates!’ 

“That was all that is recorded there. 
Over and over again, I remember, we 
tried to get her to explain what she meant 
by the odd phrase, but she only repeated 
her words and grew indignant with us for 
not understanding. er imagination 
stopped at explanations. We were livin 
in a cultured community, but although 
repeated the story to inquire about the 
phrase—as one does tell stories of beloved 
children, you know—no one could do 
more than conjecture its meaning. 

* Someone encouraged my cally going 
further with the matter, and for a year 
I studied all the histories of Canada I 
could lay my hands on for a battle in 
which somebody ‘took the gates.’ All to 
no purpose. Finally I was directed by a 
librarian to a ‘documentary’ history, I 
suppose jt is—a funny old volume with 
the s’s all like f's, you know. This was 
over a year afterward, when I had quite 
lost hope of running my phrase to earth. 
It was a quaint old book, interestingl 
picturesque in many of its tales, but { 
found one bit that put all the others out 
of my mind for a time. It was a brief 
account of the taking of a little walled 
city by a small company of soldiers, a 
distinguished feat of some sort, yet of no 
general importance. A young lieutenant 
with his small band—the phrase leaped 
to my eyes—' took the gates’ . . . and the 
name of the young lieutenant was 'Aloy- 
sius Le Febre. " 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. R. A. 


Second Prize 


N THE early days in California very 
little china was used that did not come 
from the Orient. A man whose home 
was in Folsom, who preferred the china of 
urope, took advantage of a visit to Eng- 
land to order a complete dinner set orna- 
mented with a design of his own selection. 
In the course of time this was packed and 
shipped to San Francisco by sailing vessel 


A Case of China 


round the Horn—but after long delay the 
vessel was given up as lost and was never 
afterward heard from. 

Years later the Californian while trav- 
eling in China was invited to dine at 
the home of a missionary. What was his 
astonishment to find the table set with his 
own dishes, purchased so long ago! Con- 
cealing his surprise he commented on the 


beauty of the china, and this called forth 
an explanation from his hostess. She told 
him the china had an interesting history, 
as it had been washed up on the nearby 
shore and they had bought it from the 
man who had recovered it from the ocean. 
Surprising as it may seem, he never told 
his host he was eating off his own dishes! 
SAN GABRIEL, CAL. ELSIE B. HART 
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Steamed Beans or 


Baked Beans 


Which Do You Prefer? 


| only a question of what you want. 
Only a question of getting what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the manufacturer 
who offers steamed beans—or with the grocer 
who sells them—or with anyone who wants 
to buy them. 


The Government permits no misrepresentation 
on the can. Only beans that are really baked may 
be labeled “Baked.” 


Steamed Beans cannot lawfully be labeled ‘‘Baked.”’ 
So, to be sure of the kind you are getting, you must 
read the label on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


are labeled "Baked" and they really are baked—in great 
ovens under intense dry heat; not simply boiled or steamed 
like most canned beans. 


They come out of our ovens brown, mealy and tender— 
delicious —digestible, and with all that real Boston baked 
bean flavor that cannot be brought out by any other than the 
baking process. 

That's why Heinz Baked Beans are preferred by all who understand 
the difference between steamed beans and baked beans— why they are 
today the largest selling brand on the market. They have no equals. 

'There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce)— 
Boston Style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork— 
(Vegetarian) 


einz Baked Red 
Kidney Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans 
at our risk. If you do not 
refer them to any other you 
ave ever eaten, your grocer 
will refund full purchase 
money. 


Others of the famous “57”: 
Heinz Spaghetti, cooked ready 
to serve; Preserved Sweet 
Pickles, India Relish, Chili 
Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream 
of Pea Soup, Cream of Celery 
Soup, Cream of Tomato Soup, 
Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Apple Butter, Grape 
Fruit Marmalade, Prepared 
Mustard, Olive Oil, Olives, 


Peanut Butter, etc., etc. 


H.J.HeinzCo. 
—57 Varieties 
More than 50,000 Visitors in- 


spect Heinz Pure Food Kitchens 
Every Year 


Four third prizes were 
awarded, we herewith 
print two, the remaining 
two will be published 


later. 


She Died as She Said 


HE most extraordinary coincidence 
I know of was the death of my 
old friend and neighbor. She was 
much older than I, being my mother’s 
schoolmate, as also was her husband. 
His name ms fone hers, Mary. Their 
schoolday friendship ripened into love and 
they married when quite young. 
Unfortunately John took to drink short- 
ly after, and for more than two years 
Mary suffered all the misery and hu- 
miliation that a drunkard's wife can. Then 
suddenly he changed, becoming strictly 
temperance. His devotion to his family 
was wonderful, and fifteen years of hap- 
piness and peace followed. Children 
came and life was one beautiful dream. 
I recall an old lady once saying to me, 
“You can never tell when they'll break 


One morning John started out with his 
usual fond good-by to his family, and re- 
turned that evening—intoxicated. Mary’s 
feelings were indescribable, only the little 
ones in their beds kept her from seeking 
solace in the river near by. 

When sobered, John felt as bad as she 
did, and promised never to fall again. 
Mary forgave, saying, “John, the next 
time it happens you'll find me dead." He 
kissed her and told her not to worry. 

Eight happy years passed, the children 
were quite grown, the youngest a girl of 
nine. The eldest was married. 

Spring was here again in all its fresh 
beauty, and on this eventful morning John 
started out with the usual cheery good- 
by, fully intending to go to work, de met 
an old friend—we know the rest. 

He was scarcely gone when Mary began 
to have a feeling of dread, which in- 
creased as the hours passed. That after- 
noon she was in a state of collapse, and 
little Mary came for my mother. Mother 
found her very nervous, yet strangely 
calm. She made her a cup of tea, and 
induced her to lie down. Mother pre- 
pared the supper, and when the children 
came in Mary kissed them and told them 
to eat, saying she wouldn't come to the 
table. Mother suggested a doctor, but 
she said she wasn’t sick. While gazing 
at the ceiling, she suddenly exclaimed, 
“Eight years ago to-day.” Then she told 
Mother what she had told John to ex- 
pect. “Why,” said Mother, “John often 
works overtime. I’m keeping supper hot 
for him—and you’ll eat with him.” 

Mother closed the door and went about 
the evening’s work. About 6:30 the door 
opened and there stood John as white as a 
sheet. He had come in the front door, and 
went straight to the couch, thinking to 
hide his condition; he came upon her— 
dead! The shock sobered him, and 
Mother told him what Mary had said. 

“Yes, I remember,” said he sadly, “and 
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now I will keep my promise to the dead.” 

The doctor pronounced it “‘heart fail- 
ure;" we call it “coincidence.” 

Many years have passed, and it never | 
i again; but it saddened John’s | 
old age. In the midst of his frolics with 
his grandchildren his face often grows | 
grave as the memory of the past comes | 
over him. A READER 


Lost Brothers 
Brought Together 


Ses years ago a woman writer who 


traveled extensively was visiting a 

friend in San Francisco. The day of 
her departure her hostess presented her 
with one of Henry James’s novels to read 
on her journey. On her way to the train 
with this book in her hand, she passed a 
little German watchmaker'sshop. Having 
time to spare she went in, had a trifling 
repair made on her watch, and when 
the watchmaker handed her his business 
card, she put it in her book as a marker. 

Two years later, when about to go to 
Europe, she came across this book, still 
unread, and packed it to read on ship- 
board. However, neither on the way over 
nor during a six-weeks visit did she open 
the book, and it was only on almost the 
last day of the return trip that she took 
it out on deck to read it. 

As she seated herself in her deck chair 
she noticed near her a young man, evi- 
dently a foreigner, who had interested her 
several times by his expression of melan- 
choly and loneliness, but whom she had 
not met. She made some trifling remark 
to him, and to her horror he burst into 
tears. Quickly sympathetic, she drew 
from him the story which had reduced 
him to this state of sensibility. She 
learned that he had lost his parents, his 
sister and two brothers in an epidemic in 
Germany, that he was utterly alone in the 
world except for a brother to whom he was 
now journeying in Ámerica, and that he 
had neither heard from this brother for 
years nor had told him of his coming. 

“But how do you expect to find your 
brother?" she asked. 

The young man smiled through his 
tears. “The last time he wrote, he told 
us the name of the town he was going to 
move to. It is called ‘Outwest.”’ 

“Out West!” 

As gently as she could, the writer ex- 
plained the nature of that mighty terri- 
tory. The young man seemed about to 
faint from utter despair at the shock. 

She laid her hand on his shoulder to 
comfort him, and her book fell on the 
deck. With automatic courtesy he 
stooped to pick it up. Suddenly he gave 
a shriek of joy. 

“Oh, Fraulein! Why have you de- 
ceived me? You know my brother! It is 
his own name! It is Otto himself!" 

Out of the book had fallen the forgotten 
card of the little German watchmaker, 
carelessly thrust within it two years be- 
fore, thousands of miles away, that his 
brother might find it in the hour of need! 


(This story was vouched for by a friend of 
the writer's, who told it to me as absolutely 
true.) 

CORONADO, CAL. M. de F. C. 
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A Porcelain Bath 


—at the cost of enameled iron 


[HE most important achieve- 

ment in recent years in the 
manufacture of bathtubs comes 
with the introduction of 


MOTT'S LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PORCELAIN BATH 


It costs about the same 
as enameled iron tubs of 
the same type and weighs SG rea 
but little more. cre and ia built in tbe tiling 


at back and both ends. Fauccts 
and waste may be placed at 
the back or at either end. 


Think what this means: 


To Homebuilders—It brings 
the luxury of a solid porcelain 
bath—at a moderate cost. Of 
all wares, porcelain stands su- 
preme for beauty and service- 
"PONTIAC" is made to build 


ability. It cleans as easily as Sato either right or Welt corüécr 


. The combination supply and 
a china bowl. waste fittings being placed at 
the free end of the tub. 


To Architects—Its light weight 
places no unusual stress on 
floors or beams. It is made 
only in the sanitary built-in 
models. 


To Plumbers— Being light in This “PUTNAM T b baie 
weight, it is cheap to transport te aed cus raid 
and easy to handle and install. die wale palus. erook, 


To learn more about the Light-Weight Porcelain 
Baths, send 4c for Mott's "Bathroom Book” 


'TS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Ave. & 17th St. New York 
1888 Eighty-seren years of Supremacy 


t Boston . 41 Pearl St., Cor. Franklin. 
Pitteburgh 307 Fourth Ave. 

f Chicago . . . . 104 S. Michigan Ave. . Woodward Bldg. 
Minneapolis .. Builders Exchange. N . . 814 Maison-Blanche 
Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. 

f Philadelphia . . . . 1006 Filbert St. . . . 135 Kearney St. 
Seattle 108 White Building. . Olive & 9th Sts. 
Cleveland . 846 Leader-News Bldg. iy .... 9th & Wall Sts. 

Penobecot Bldg. 1 Montreal, 5. 134 Bleury St. 


1 Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


You have read the specifica- 
tions before, but you can well 
afford to read them again as 
a reminder of how fine the 
car really is: 


One-man top; Jiffy curtains; real leather 
upholstery; deep, soft tufting of natural 
curled hair; streamline steel body; oval 
moulded fenders; 30-35 h. p. bloc motor with 
removable head; full floating rear axle; 
hg bearings thruout; imported Swiss 

ball bearings in clutch and transmission; 
waterproof Eisemann magneto;  12-volt 
Northeast motor generator for starting and 
lighting; self-lubricating Chrome Vanadium 
steel springs; drop forgings and drawn 
work instead of castings. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


Why pay a desler from 

30 to 50% more for your marine 

or outboard motor simply because he 

writes out your order and sends it toa 
manufacturer f 


BUY DIRECT 


rite out your own order 
and cave ae Tr on an 
American marine motor from 
to80H. P. Also outboard mo- 
tors. s ans pL work- 
very motor guaran- 
fond for 


$199 DOWN 

Size 48x22x21 In. 
Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, 
all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “hey Cay” Ches 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protecta 
fura, feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, 
and fasta for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, 
exquisitely made. Write for catalog. AU chests shipped on free trial. 


THE E. T. RURROWES 00., 448 South Street, Portland, Me, 
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Picking Up Stage 
Wisdom 


(Continued from page 34) 


one of the fairest men I ever acted with. 
There was nothing in the scene that “ be- 
longed to you" that he did not give you. 
He was so good an actor that he wanted 
everybody to get out of a scene all there 
was in it, no matter who got the a plause. 
I remember particularly he did dio with 
me in a play where my part was betterthan 
his, although he was the star. He would 
stand in the wings and tell me just how 
I did. “ Katherine, you were wrong there,” 

r “You didn’t get this over," or “Do 
it this way." Or again he would unstint- 
ingly praise my work. 

Me Goods s fairness rds out in 
almost startling contrast to the practice 
of many a star on the stage i ay, the 
practice of “hogging” a scene, which is 
obviously unfair to the actor and to the 
audience as well. 

Hogging a scene or ye trove the efforts 
of another actor is not only unfair, it is 
cowardly, because the ony ience cannot 
detect „you in it. They know that the 
thing isn’t going right, but they don’t 
know why or who is to blame. medy 
is the most delicate thing to handle. In 
some cases where the laugh depends upon 
the wit of the line and somebody makes 
even a slight move, not a sympathetic 
move, the point which you are trying to 
make will be killed. Sometimes an irrele- 
vant movement or a move at the wrong 
time will ruin a whole scene. Or the 
actor playing opposite you may fail to 
“humor the laugh” that you have created 
by breaking in too quickly. 

I found yen Daly a very interesting 
actor when I played in “Candida” and 
“You Never Can Tell." He was a very 
competent director. He has real ideas, 
he studies, and he knows. In “The 
Return from Jerusalem" with Madame 
Simone he accomplished in my opinion a 
most unusual thing; he played a French 
gentleman speaking English and making 
you feel all de time that he was a French- 
man and not a make-believe. 


What Duse Told Me 


RIGHT here I may say that I could tell 
just how Madame Simone got her ef- 
fects, but I could not with Eleanora Duse. I 
think this was because Duse was not only 
a great actress but a creative genius. 
Once she let me come to see her. I spoke 
very bad French and she didn't speak 
English at all, but we managed to under- 
stand each other quite well. And she 
taught me that in playing emotional parts 
the voice is not musical, that nobody 
laboring under great emotional stress 
speaks musically, and she demonstrated 
it in a wonderful way by acting first an 
emotional part in a clear, full, ‘beautiful 
tone, and then acting it in the tone that 
such an emotional condition would pro- 
duce. I have followed the hint given me 
by this great actress and have been 
severely criticized for doing so, although 
it seems to me that common sense should 
teach anybody that she was right. Sub 
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rosa, I never thought of it myself till 
Duse told me! 

It remained for Tyrone Power to show 
me, when I acted with him in “The Red- 
skin,” how to impart a poetic quality to 
one’s work. He was different from any 
other actor I'd ever met. He had the 
great gift of lifting a character part, no 
matter how sordid, into poetry. Í might 
not be able to do this, because it was a 


very rare kind of ability that Mr. Power ` 


has, and it was easier to admire than to 
follow him. But his work had in it the 
power of inspiring those who acted with 
him. 


Listening—Learned Its Value from 
Joe Weber 


NOW I come to my hobby—listening. 
4 N Listening is three fourths of acting. 
By it you can hold the attention of the 


audience for or distract it from the person | 


who is speaking. The actor who is not 
sympathetically alive to what you are 
aping impairs, if he does not actually 


kill, the intended effect. Or again, ego- | 


tistical actors, thinking only of themselves 
and not of the other players, can kill a 
scene by literally listening to the words 
and not to the thought "back of them. 
A good listener must do both. To be 
sure, many over-zealous actors kill a scene 
by trying so hard to do what you tell them 
that they almost ostentatiously overdo it. 

Mr. Warfield is a master at contributing 
to the effect of the words of the actor 
playing opposite him. I have seen him 
in a scene in “The Auctioneer” sit on the 
stairs and, listen to the long story of a 
woman that would bore the audience, if 
it were not watching the deeply sympa- 
thetic action of Mr. Warfeld's eyes as he 
sits otherwise absolutely still. 


listen to the woman's story but follow his 
own exquisite acting. 

I learned the actual value of listening 
from iei Weber. I used to go to Weber 
& Field's every Tuesday afternoon just to 


watch Weber listen. That was all he had | 
But, goodness, how he did it! , 


to do. 
He was a "feeder." "That is, he had to 
stand and listen to Warfield, Sam Ber- 
nard, Fields, and others in their various 
scenes. And all their efforts would have 


gone for nothing if Weber had not been ! 


an artistic listener. He listened just as if 
he were hearing what they said for the 
first time, and his face was wonderfully 
sympathetic. 


Clyde Fitch’s Compliment—the 
Greatest I’ve Received 


AT I learned from Weber about 


listening I used to good purpose in | 


“Business is Business,” with William H. 

rane as the star. When he handed me 
the part the director said, ‘There aren't 
more than twelve lines for you in the first 
act." 

I looked at him astounded, for I was 
leading woman, and then he added, 
"Don't worry, you've got to do some- 
thing infinitely more difficult than speak 
lines—you’ve got to listen to every man 
in this act, listen dramatically, powerfully, 
effectively. That'll be your big work: 
listening!" 

Well, I was on the stage all the time, 
and yet I did nothing but listen, listen, 


In this | 
Warfield not only makes the audience : 
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$115 Lower in Price—$200 Greater in Value 


These two facts about the 1916 Hupmobile make this the most 
important announcement this company has ever made. 


The 1916 Hupmobile is priced at $1085 — $115 less than our 1915 model. 

Yet we have gone to greater lengths than ever before to maintain the Hupmobile 
reputation for quality. The new Hupmobile has twenty per cent more power, giving 
a quicker pickup, an even stronger pull on hills and in sand, and slower running on 
high speed. We have made many refinements throughout the chassis; increasing 
the quality and improving the workmanship everywhere. Note these mechanical 
features: Tungsten steel valves, disc clutch with 16 hardened steel plates, bronze- 
shell motor bearings, spiral bevel gears in rear axle, nickel steel axle shafts, vanadium 
steel mainleaf in springs, tubular propeller shaft. Compare these features of the 
$1085 Hupmobile with any car on the market. 

The 1916 Hupmobile will probably reduce the Hupmobile repair cost records, 
now less than 14 cent per mile. Though twenty per cent more powerful it is a fit 
companion for our earlier models in gasoline mileage, tire service, and oil consumption. 

We have been told countless times that the 1915 Hupmobile is the easiest riding 
car ever built. The 1916 Hupmobile is more comfortable. The upholstery is deeper. 
Genuine high grade hair and improved cushion construction give the comfort of an 
old shoe. Springs are even more flexible. Tires are large in proportion to weight. 

The upholstery is genuine high grade leather. The open bodies are lined, with 
no highly polished surface exposed to scratches or mars. Floor boards and clear 
running boards are best linoleum. The tonneau is richly carpeted. 

The new bodies have a depth of color and a luster of finish you have heretofore 
seen only in highest priced cars. Fenders, radiator, and motor bonnet are enam- 
eled by a new process — beautiful and long wearing. 

The 1916 Hupmobile has the famous Bijur system for electric starting and 
lighting. This equipment is used on some of the highest priced cars. Latest improved 
battery ignition — surest and simplest built — is used. In our own shops we build the 
genuine Golde one man top and Collins quick-acting curtains. Five demountable 
rims, complete electric lighting equipment, latest and best speedometer, an exclusive 
design rain vision and ventilating windshield, Hupmobile patented tail light, genuine 
crown fenders, non-skid tires on rear wheels, are regular equipment. 

These many improvements in style and refinements in design we give you at 
$1085 for the five-passenger touring car or roadster. You considered the 1915 car 
a big value at $1200. Compared with our previous cars the 1916 model is not only 
a bigger value but it is offered you at a reduction of $115. 

We have accomplished these two results so important to you— first, by pledging 
ourselves to a fifty per cent increase in production for 1916, which means we buy better 
materials cheaper and greatly reduce overhead cost per car; second, by increasing our 
factory facilities and improving factory methods — new machinery and new processes 
enable us to build better at lower factory cost; third, we are confident that no car 
on the market is sold on a narrower margin of profit than the 1916 Hupmobile. 

For 1916 we are now prepared to give you a five-passenger Touring Car, two- 
passenger Roadster, All-Y car Touring Car or Coupe, seven-passenger Touring Car, 
seven-passenger Limousine, five-passenger Sedan. 

In considering the 1916 Hupmobile please remember that the Hupp Motor Car 
Company is one of the few manufacturers that have never built a poor car or had an 
off year. Wherever you go you will hear the Hupmobile spoken of as a car of 
most unusual value at its price. That is why **we believe the Hupmobile the best 
car of its class in the world.’ That creed of ours is fact to Hupmobile owners. 

The reputation of quality in our cars is the biggest asset of our business. And we 
guard it most jealously. 

So when we tell you the 1916 Hupmobiles are the best cars this company has 
ever built, and when we offer you our best cars at a reduction in price, you may well 
take our word for it that you will make no mistake in selecting a Hupmobile. 

Write for your copy of our new catalog which illustrates and describes in detail 
all the 1916 cars. 

Let the Hupmobile dealer in your city show you in an actual merit test that the 1916 
Hupmobile is just what we say — truly, **the best car of its class in the world.” 


1916 HUPMOBILE PRICES 
Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1085 
Roadster, $1085 * Sedan, $1305 - Limousine, $2365 
All-Year Touring Car, $1185 - All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1225 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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listen, and I found it the most fascinating 
bit of acting I ever did. 

After seeing me at one performance, 
Clyde Fitch said to me, “ Katherine, when 
I have time I'm going to write you a play 
where you'll have nothing to do but listen. 
uum t oo give you as many lines as 

irbeau has given you in the first act, 

LIGHTING and I'll get all the added effect that he has 
dt NITION lost by giving you those twelve lines." 
This [cons er the greatest compliment 
that I ever received. 


ee 
ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 


Revenge is Sweet 
(Continued from page 29) 


obeyed, trying the while to keep the 
front of his b lose in the shadow. But 
as if it had been a magnet, the great 
blotch of the stain drew his eyes down- 
ward. "Through his mind flashed the 
words of a Sunday school hymn: “Though 
your sins be as scarlet." He stood con- 
victed before the judgment bar. 

Helen came to him. With a sudden 
twist she presented his front to the direct 
rays of the setting sun. 

“There! He's tried to wash it out, 
but that's cherry piel" she cried tri- 


And it is quite obvious that every time this is done $ | "mphantly. , ; ] 
; ur ^ EN s her!” he d a 
a serious drain is placed upon the battery—a drain ME “1 Po ud ^ SE! MS 
that will entirely discharge the battery if allowed to & , "On the pie?” queried his mocking 
continue long enough. B | Sister. 


This Little Over-running Clutch 
Protects your Battery 


EVERY Motor car driver knows how easy it is to 
stop the engine and forget to turn off the igni- 
tion. 


Let us draw the curtain of privacy 
The Delco system protects the driver against his 
own forgetfulness. This over-running clutch that is 
used in cranking the engine begins to buzz as soon as 
the engine stops and keeps right on buzzing until the 
ignition switch is opened and the battery cut off. 


It makes absolutely no sound when the car is in 
motion—but instantly calls the driver’s attention to 
the necessity of pushing in his switch button when 
the car stops. 


It is only one of a dozen little refinements that are 
helping to maintain and emphasize Delco leadership. 


240,000 Cars are now in Operation Equipped 
with Delco Cranking, Lighting and Ignition 


over the punishment of Stanley. In the 
absence of his father his mother rose 
to the emergency. It was not alone 
Stanley’s spirit that smarted as he lay 
on his stomach in his bed a quarter of an 
hour afterward. 

Busy as he was with woe, he found 
time to edge in the consoling reflection 
that he was not supperless. It was the 
mental torture which Stanley found 
hardest to bear. He had been humiliated, 
wronged: and his vengeance remained 
unslaked. 


FoR an hour Stanley alternately lay 
prone on his bed or walked cautiously 
about his room in his little white pajamas. 
He racked his brains for a way to get 
even with Helen. At last he crept out 


on the roof of the bow window below his 
room and sought inspiration of the moon. 

Suddenly he cocked his ears; then 
peered over the edge of the roof. Some- 
one, yes, more than some one, sat on the 
window seat in the room below. By 
leaning over the roof edge as far as he 
dared, Stanley was able to distinguish 
the murmured words. For fifteen minutes 


1 
Dont Th row Away or more he listened, literally eavesdrop- 
Your Wi ping. Then he crawled back to a safer 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Lunch Outdoors 
This Basket Keeps Things Fresh 
Pack your lunch, go for a ride in the 
motor over country roads to some wooded 
spot. What greater pleasure than dining 
with Nature as host? Put in the 
lunch, bottles and all. 


“A Rest and a 


Hawkeye 


orn Tires position. He had a new, complex problem 


For over three years European motor- 

ista bave been getting from 10000 to 15000 | tO face. . n 

M ai Beania Tei ores The voices were those of his sister and 
In eight tha 20,000 Ameri torista 1 T 

have followed their ezample and are saving | YOUNG Professor Waldmer, his music 

$80 to $200 a year in tire expense teacher. Stanley had been an auditor 


A Without deposit 
We ship on approval prepay express of a proposal and an acceptance. 
jurable Treads 


d all to be the judge. . * 
Refrigerator Basket double the lifo of your tiros and are sold under a principle Stanley was scornful of 
st to the p org Vus signed guarantee for B, miles withou . 
The repast will bo ready to serve, Sy puncture. “Applied in your own garage loving couples. In this case he also felt 
pony eee seen te Ee Special Discount?!» te metre | himself personally aggrieved. Of course 
the contents cool Doce not drip. peci in new territory on | he hated his sister worse than he detested 


first shipment direct from factory. A pos : 

gil information ang ample mithig a wask. anyone else in the world, but Professor 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. | Waldmer was his second choice. To the 
rei r Wer E hes ue | boy, the critical, exacting, high-strung 


Dirt, germs and ineecta cannot 
fhe food. Write for ilus- 

trated folder S. 

BURLINGTON BASKET CO. W 


Burlington N. W., lowa 
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violinist was everything odious in man’s 
form, as Helen embodied abominations 
in woman’s shape. And now that nagging 
fiddler was going to marry his nagging 
sister and thereby double the sufferings 
of the son of the Kempsters! Stanley 
imagined himself practicing on his violin 
five or six hours a day ion all of Satur- 
days. As a music teacher Professor 
Waldmer was bad enough; as a brother- 
in-law he would be insufferable. 

Then, in the uttermost, darkest depths 
of his misery Stanley saw a great light. 
The new idea seemed to dawn in his eyes 
and burst into a glorious sunrise of hap- 
piness as he laughed. The professor 
would take Helen away when they were 
married! Stanley had overheard him say 
that he had just aves offered a permanent 
engagement with the Chicago Orchestra. 
The Kempster house would be freed from 
its incubus. 

That was not all. There on the roof 
of the bow window Stanley had a glorious 
vision. His sister was married. The 
honeymoon waned. Came the first dis- 
play of the Waldmer artistic temper- 
ament. The vision broadened in scope. 
There were quarrels. After a while the 
violinist struck his wife. (Stanley smiled 
gleefully at that point.) Then the brush 
of fancy painted into the picture half a 
dozen children, ranging from a month 
to two years old, and all squalling at once. 
Helen walked the floor with the brats 
nights, and during the daytime her hus- 
band beat her. 

“Ah-h-h-h-h-h-h!” sighed Stanley, bliss- 
fully content. 

A little while he gloated over his dream. 
Then he was filled with a desire to feast 
his eyes on the beginning of the actuality. 
A cunning plan formed in his mind. Once 
before a similar ruse had served him when 
he had been banished, smarting netherly, 
as now. He would play the little angel. 


OWN the steps he crept in his white 

pajamas. Through the hall and into 
the shadowy sitting-room he tiptoed. 
The pair in the window seat were not 
aware of his presence until a sweet voice 
spoke. 

“T heard—” 

Helen screamed and sprang at him. 
The professor said under his breath a 
word that Stanley had secretly practiced 
in the barn. 

“You horrid, naughty boy! I could 
just shake you!” cried Helen. Where- 
upon she proved that she could. 

The voice from the tousled head top- 
ping the pajamas was not angelic now. 
“Darn youl” Stanley anathematized his 
sister. ‘‘I heard you two say you was 
going to get married, and ee came 
down to tell you I was glad. I was only 
congratulating you, that’s all.” 

Helen was suddenly abashed. The 
professor, acting ashamed as a man 
always does when caught making love, 
was likewise speechless. The silence was 
a triumph for Stanley. He sensed it and 
pursued his advantage. 

**Of course, if you don't want me to 
be glad, I won't," he pouted. "But I 
was—real glad." 

Now remorse overwhelmed Helen. She 
forgot that Stanley was a boy, and her 
brother. She should have known better, 
but standing there in a path of moonlight 
the little figure in pajamas did look 
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THIS BOOK FREE 
TO MOTORISTS 


Send for the official Book of the Motorists Security Alliance which gives 
a complete synopsis of the plan of operation, with interesting details 
on every phase of its activity. Learn what big things the M. S. A. is 
doing in behalf of its rapidly growing membership. 


“The Little 
Red Bull-dog" 


on the radiators of cars 
owned by members of 
the M. S. A. is highly re- 


spected by auto thieves. 
Inside of one hour after the 
theft of such car is reported 
to us, Thousands of noti- 
fication cards offering $50 
reward for the arrest of 
the thief are actually in 
the mails. No thief has ever suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the 
far-flung line of M. S. A. sur- 
veillance. This is just one of the 
many helpful activities of the 


MOTORISTS 
Security Alliance 


The National Organization of Automobile Owners 
for Protection, Saving, Legal Aid and Insurance 


Organized along the lines of the American Bankers' 


Association. It looks after the motor owner's interests in a 
multitude of ways— keeps you out of legal difficulties —frees you from 
any extortion of supply men, garages and hotels— aids you in all emergen- 
cies— establishes your credit among strangers. The Insurance Depart- 
ment alone saves you more than the cost of your membership. 


A Few of the Benefits 


Prevention of Theft. 

Emergency Certificate of Identi- 
fication for Credit. 

Best Legal Service Obtainable. 

Best Medical Attendance. 

Protection Plates for Your Car. 
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MOTORISTS 
SECURITY 
ALLIANCE 


25% Saving on Insurance Cover- 
ing Automobile Risks. 

Big Saving in Supplies. 

Official Routes and Touring 
Suggestions. 

Prevention of Extortion. 


Substantial Savings on Supplies t ¢ s 
Anything and everything, from spark plugs to bodies, sup- «$ « e T 
plied at a substantial saving in double quick time through OZ V 


our Purchasing Department for members exclusively. 


Local Agents Wanted 


We have a very attractive proposition for men qualified 
to represent the M. S. A. If interested ask for details. 4 
Every local representative must be an automobile 4 

owner and a member of the M. S. A. d 


J. LESTER WILLIAMS, Secretary $9 


Motorists Security Alliance KS Pen 


National Headquarters, Dept. 50 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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VIG 
Roads 
Prevents Dust 


Baltimore and Washington Boulevard. 
Treated with “Tarvia B". 


of Tarvia Roads— 


The great automobile boulevard 
between Washington, D. C. and 
Baltimore, Md. is tarviated from 
end to end. 


The Tarvia treatment has given 
the road a firm, waterproof, 
durable surface—free from dust 
and mud—and one that is not 
affected by the wear and tear of 
swift motor car traffic. 
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= Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 
ayers as well as road authorities, the 
arrett Manufacturing Company has 

organized a Special Service Department, 

which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to 
nearest office regarding road conditions 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 


Bt. Louis 


Another great Maryland state 
road—the Baltimore-Annapolis 
Boulevard — also is tarviated for 
about twenty miles of its twenty- 
eight mile length, and results 
have been most satisfactory. 


Owing to its very low cost and 
satisfactory results, the Tarvia 
form of road treatment and con- 
structionis growing more popular 
every year. 


or problems in your vicinity the matter 
will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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Cleveland Cincinnati 


<> 


Tne Patenson Mro, Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. 8. 


If you want some fun— 
Read “Ralph Learns to Drive” 


It is Edwin L. Sabin’s amusing piece about learning to run 


an automobile, and it will appear next month in 


The American Magazine 
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angelic. In the shadow one could almost 
see wings behind Stanley's shoulders. 
His sister swooped down and gathered 
him into her arms. The professor caught 
one of his hands and pressed something 
round and flat into it. While he was 
being hugged, Stanley managed to slip 
the half dollar down inside his pajamas 
leg, where it nestled chilly against his 
toes, which wriggled with shivery joy. He 
had garnered the first fruits of vengeance. 

“You dear, dear little brother!" 

Helen began to cry, the way young 
ladies do when they are very, very glad. 
After a bit she dried her eyes with a 
whisk of her handkerchief and set Stan- 
ley free. He breathed deep. 

"Johann!" Helen caught the pro- 
fessor on one side and her brother with 
her other hand. "Let's go tell Mother.” 


I? IS pretty hard to go spanked to bed 
on a summer evening at half past six. 
But it is almost compensation to be up, 
though in pajamas, as if for another day, 
at eight. And when one is seated at his 
place (with a down cushion on the chair) 
at the dinner table, and eating a big 
piece of cherry pie while his toes curl 
about a warmed half-dollar, his joy is too 
heavenly for mortal words. So, while 
the three grown-up folks across the table 
gazed fondly on the angel, his own eyes 
were rapt, but his lips were mute. Only 
when he had finished the last crumb of 
the pie and pushed his plate away did he 
speak. Then it was under his breath. He 
was quoting a pat text he had read in 
the life of the Bandit King. 

“Revenge is sweet!" he murmured. 

"What did you say?" asked Helen, 
like dripping honey. 

“T was just giving thanks," replied the 
angel. 


Hempfield 


(Continued from page 48) 


House, who smiled broadly during the 
entire evening. The pièce de résistance, 
however, the crowning glory of the eve- 
ning, was an enormous steak which Nort 
and Fergus, with much discussion and more 
perspiration, and not a few smudges and 
scratches, broiled over the coals in our 
office stove. I may say that in the effort 
to produce these coals the office was 
heated all the afternoon to such a tem- 
perature that it drove us all out. I shall 
not forget the sight of Nort coming in at 
the door carrying the triumphant steak, 
still in the broiler, with Fergus crouching 
and dodging along beside him, holding a 
part of an old press-fly under it to catch 
any drippings. I remember the look on 
his glowing face and the smile he wore! 
He let the steak slide out of the broiler, 
to Harriet's horror, upon the huge hotel 
platter. : 

“There!” he exclaimed. 

We all cheered wildly, and Joe Miller, 
with a carving knife in one hand and a 
fork in the other, hovered behind, his 
black face one great smile. 

Fergus was quite wonderfully dressed 
up for the occasion with a very tall collar 
and a red necktie, and cuffs that posi- 
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tively would not stay up, and his attempt 
to brush his hair had produced the most 
astounding storm effects. But he ap- 
peared happy, if uncomfortable. As for 
Harriet, I have not seen her look so young 
and pretty for years. It was altogether 
a little irregular and shocking to her, but 
she met it with a sort of fearful joy. 

The old Cap’n was perfect. He was 
dressed in his very best clothes—his 
longest-tailed coat—and wore a sprig of 
peach-blossoms in his buttonhole, and he 
told us the most surprising stories of his 
early life. He was also a very pattern of 
gallantry, and in several passages with 


Harriet decidedly got the worst of it. | 
How I love such moments!—as perfect | 


as anything in this life of ours: friends all 
about, ane good comradeship, and jolly 
stories, and lively talk, and good things 
to eat. And surely never was there a 
finer evening for just such a celebration. 
The cool spring air coming in across the 
lilacs, the shaded lamp, the occasional 
friendly sounds from the street, and 
finally, and to the amazement of us all, 
the town clock striking twelve. What a 
beautiful and wonderful thing life is! 


CHAPTER XXI 


Starlight 
SCARCELY know how he managed 


it, —how does youth manage such 
things?—but almost before I knew what 
was going on, and while the Captain and 
I were still in the tail-end of a discussion 
of the administration of William McKin- 
ley, and Harriet was putting on her 
wraps, Nort had gone out of the office 
with Anthy. We heard Nort laugh as 
they were going down the steps. 

"Never mind," said the old Captain, 
“let 'em go." 

A few minutes later Fergus disappeared 
by way of the back door which led from 
his room into the yard. I did not at the 
time connect the two departures, did not, 


indeed, think of the matter at all, save to | 


wonder vaguely why Fergus should be 
leaving his home, which was the printing- 
office, at that time of the night. 


It was a wonderful night, starlit and , 
very clear, with the cool, fresh air full of | 


the sweet prescience of spring. It was 
still, too, in the town; and once a little 
outside, the fields and hills and groves took 
upon themselves a haunting mystery and 
beauty. 

So often and wistfully has my memory 
dwelt upon the incidents of that night 
that I seem now to live more vividly in 
the lives of Nort and Anthy—with Fergus 
crouching in the meadows behind—than 
I do in my own barren thoughts. 

Exaltation of mood affected Nort and 


Anthy quite differently. It set Nort off, , 


made him restless, eager, talkative, but 
it made Anthy the more silent. It glowed 
from her eyes and expressed itself in^ the 
odd tense little gesture she had—of one 
hand lifted to her breast. 

* Most wonderful time that ever I had 
in my life," said Nort. 

“Tt was fine" returned Anthy. Her 
low voice vibrated. 

* It seems to me, Miss Doane, that it is 


only since I came to Hempfield that I- 
have begun to live. I was only SURE 


before: it seems to me now as though 
could do anything." 
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Shuffling and dealing Congress Cards 
is a real pleasure because Air-Oushion 
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“Cannon Fodder” — 
and its effect on you 


The warring nations of Europe are 
regulating, among other things, the 
cost of your delivery system—if you 
use horses—for the next ten years. 


For it will require at least that period to replace the wastage 
of draft horses caused by the war. 


This means considerable higher prices; with much greater diffi- 
culty in maintaining quality. 

The satisfactory solution of your delivery problems is to be 
found only in the efficient motor truck, properly adjusted to 
your business needs. 


Denby trucks are the choice of an increasing number of far- 
sighted business men. They are designed from the viewpoint 
of what the user needs, rather than what the manufacturer 
would like to sell. They are fitted to a business—not merely 
tacked on to it. 


Denby trucks are made in four types—1500-pounds, one-ton, 
one-and-a-half-ton and two-tons. Each type represents the 
latest development of engineering knowledge. They are made 
in a new, up-to-date plant, free alike from obsolete ideas and 
obsolete machinery. 

There is, probably, a Denbyman in your town. It will pay you to get in 


touch with him, for he is thoroughly equipped to discuss haulage lems 
intelligently. 


Denby trucks will do your delivery work much better, at less money, and 
cover more territory than any other delivery system. This can easily be 
proven to your satisfaction. 


Interesting literature mailed on request. 


Denby Motor Truck Co. 


42 Dubois St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Easy for Every Operator! 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight it 
has revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. 


Already thousands of stenographers and other type- 


writer users who never exceeded thirty to forty words 
a minute, are writing 80 to 100 words with half the 
effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than they 
ever could before, and they're earning salaries in- 
creased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything 
like it before. It is as different from the old touch 
systems as day is from night. Special Gymnastic 
Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. It is 
the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter 
itself was invented — already its success has become 
nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system, are hundreds of graduates of business 
colleges and special typewriting courses — many were 
so-called touch writers— yet there has not been a 
single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed 
and accuracy, and the salaries have been increased 
from $8 to $15 a week, their former salaries, to $25, 
$30, $10 and even $50 weekly. 


Not For Stenographers Alone 


The New Way in Typewriting is not for stenographers 
nlone. We are teaching it to ministers, lawyers, re- 
porters, advertising men, writers, business men — to 
men and women in every profession who use the 
typewriter, and it's amazingly easy to learn, no matter how 
experience you may have had. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe bere the secret principle of this new 
method. But we have prepared a book which tells all about 
it in complete detail, which is free to those Interested. It isa 
big 48-page k, brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable 
information. It explains how this unique new method will 
quickly make your fingers strong and trous, bring them 
under perfect control, make them eztremely rapid in their 
movements— how in a few short weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it ht accurate and amazingly 
speedy — all this and much more is told in detail. No in- 
struction book ever written, no matter what its cost, ever 
{old so plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert type- 
writing. 


lf you are ambitious to get ahead —if you want to make 
your work easier — if you want to put more money in your 
pay envelope— get this book at once. It will be a revelation 
to you as to the speed and salary that is possible to typists. 


r"-vsE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY==5 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING — , 
I 2487 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


|. Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in I 
I Typewriting. This incurs no obligation whatever on my [| 
part. 
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- Noiseless Screen Doors 


mz. Four million Screen Doors in 
— — this country, and as many 
.more in other countries, never 
slam, because they are equip- 

ped with the 


“DIME” 
SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


The rubber bumper first 
checks the door, then allows 


it to close softly. At your 
hardware or housefurnishing store or by mail for 12 
cents in stamps. Address 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., 26 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


| owy road. 
| by themselves, with the wonderful stars 
o 


He paused. When he spoke again it 
was in a deeper tone, and his voice shook: 

“T feel to-night as though I could be 
great—and good.” 

She had never heard that tone before: 


, she saw him in a new light, and began to 


tremble without knowing why. But she 
walked quietly at his side along the shad- 
hey seemed in a world all 


above, and the fragrant night air all about 
them. At the corner where the sidewalk 
ends they came to the first outlook upon 
the open country. Anthy stopped sud- 
denly and looked around er. 

“Oh, isn't it beautiful?” she whispered. 

This time it was Nort who made no 
reply. They stood a moment side by 
side, and it was thus that Fergus, a hun- 
dred paces behind in the shadows of the 
trees first saw them—with misery in his 
soul. 

'They walked on slowly again, feeling 
each other's presence with such poignant 
consciousness that neither dared speak. 
Thus they came to Anthy's gate: and 
there they paused a moment. 


“Good night,” said Nort. 

“Good night,” responded Anthy faintly. 

She looked up at him with the starlight 
on her face. It seemed to him that he 
saw her for the first time. He had never 
really known her before. He was dizzily 
conscious of flashing lights and something 
in his throat that hurt him. 

“Anthy,” he said huskily, “you are the 
most beautiful woman in the world.” 

She still stood, close to him, looking up 
into his face. She tried to move, but 
could not. 

“Anthy,” he said again, with shaking 
voice, and stooping over kissed her upon 
her lips. 

She uttered a little low cry and turning 
quickly, with her arm lifted to her face, 
ran up the walk to the house. 

“Anthy,” he called after her—such a 
call as she will not forget to her dying day. 

And she was gone. 

Nort stood by the gate, in a wild 
tumult of emotion. And behind him in 
the shadows, not a hundred paces away, 
Fergus, with clenched hands. 

(To be continued ) 


The Secret of Steady Golf 


(Continued from page 24) 


concentration, nerve, and the control of 
nerves. 

There is no such thing for any man as 
eternal steadiness, but there is no reason 
why most golfers shouldn’t develop a 
much greater steadiness than is shown. 
It is all a matter of practicing two things— 
the proper use of the club, and concentra- 
tion, or nerve control. Remember, at 
each practice, or during each friendly 
round, to try and make your brain work 
as well as your arms and legs. Remem- 
ber, above all other factors, that it 1s vital 
to the success of the shot that you keep 
your head still—often referred to as 
“looking at the ball." Make it a point 
to school your brain as well as your 
muscles, for the brain is in control of the 
muscle. The golfer who can’t concen- 
trate, who doesn’t practice concentration, 
will never be able to develop steadiness, 


although he may be a fine shot maker, and 
may be capable of some wonderful rounds. 

So, to put a few suggestions into com- 
pact, concrete form, the following are 
offered to those who desire a change for 
the better in their golfing steadiness, or 
unsteadiness: 


1. Practice concentration—keeping your 
mind on the ball as well as your eye. 

2. Make up your mind to accept a bad lie 
or some bad luck as part of the game and to be 
expected. 

3. Play each shot as it comes, without re- 
gret over past mistakes or worry over future 
troubles. 

4. Practice the short game, shots around 
the green, at every possible chance. It is here 
that scores are reduced. 

'5. Practice with the brain, as well as with 
the arms and legs. Cultivate brain control 
over muscle. 


Lightning 


By Harry Kemp 


RUSH of lightning reddened 
The dense black roaring rain; 
The night leaped into daylight 
Then back to night again. 


But, like one hurt in battle 
When blows fall hot and blind, 

The great oak trembled, tottered, 
And leaned against the wind. 


Then, with a sudden thunder, 
Its cloudy head lay low— 

Its thousand years were scattered 
To nothing, at one blow. 


^ 
Copyright U. S. A. 1915, by 
The B. V. D. Company. 


"Welcome To Camp B.V. D." 


RST they named it “Camp Comfort," but they've changed it to 
“Camp B. V. D.,” because nothing calls up the thought of Summer 
Comfort so instantly as B. V. D. It's the Underwear of red-blooded, 
right-living men who find clean fun in keen sport,from tramping to camping. 


You— welcome to Camp B. V. D. even though you're desk-bound and town- 
chained! Wear it, and be cool and comfortable all summer long. It won't 
bind or irritate. It lets the air at your body. It wears long and washes fine. 
You are sure of its quality of material, integrity of make and true-to-size fit. 


On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 
| MADE | FOR THE | 


V. D. Union Suits (Pat. B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
S. iE 30-07) $1.00, $1.50, Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
NS $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE. ? 


——— 


m de Merk Rag, U.S. Pat: of. and Foveifn =f aren 


B. 
U. 
$2. 


Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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KeepWelchs in your Ice Chest L ; 


Keep a supply of Welch’s 


in your ice chest. 


It ought to be an every-day 
family beverage. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Welch’s is just the pure juice of 
choicest Concords—unferment- 
ed, unsweetened, unchanged. 


It’s safe for young and old. 
Try Welch Punch today 


The ‘diplomatic dinner” beverage 
which is safe and sane. 
Take the juice of three lemons, juice of one 
orange, one pint of Welch’s, one quart of 
water and one cup of sugar. Add sliced 


oranges and pineapple and serve cold. This 
nde has become a standard of excellence. 


Order Welch’s of grocers, druggists or 
confectioners. Send ro cents in stamps for 
a trial Junior bottle. Write for new 
booklet, “Marion Harland’s 99 Selected 
Recipes.” 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., 
Westfield, New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Rerg Esenweln, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 
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Our Convenient : 

Partial 
Payment _ 
Plan 


enables you to buy 
dividend paying 
Stocks and Bonds in 
any amount—one, 
five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a small first 
payment and balance in monthly installments, de- 


TOES OTHER 


E ading upon what you can afford to pay — $5, $10, = 
$25, S40, $75. You receive all dividends while = 
completing payments and may sell securities at any = 
time to take advantage of rise in market. E 


> Free Booklet K. 5 “The Partial Payment Plan" € 
Gives full information of this method which appeals — 
to thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., ew ror Ci 


New York City = 
Members New York Stock Exchange EE 
queen tot frm pthttat t THPttmsnttutntm titio; Jta Atto: 


The Runt 


(Continued from page 11) 


blow in store for Peter. In the scramble 
for mounts next morning, a big gray mule 
with a will of his own was “wished on him" 
as Chuck Sellers put it, and he devoted 
the next few hours toequestrianship. By 
the time the second brace was cast off he 
had conquered, and he saw good old Rap- 
pahannock win on his courage from dash- 
ing Opal Jane, who failed to last the three 
hot hours, and was running slower and 
slower, with a dull nose, when they took 
her up. 

The Championship was run off smoothly. 
Brace after brace was put down, until at 
last came Thursday morning and the pair 
for which they waited. 

Peter had been having an argument 
with his mount, who hated to start in for 
the day. When it was settled he looked 
up to see an old man standing ahead of 
the judges, with a lemon and white setter 
who tugged and tugged to be gone. He 
was small beyond lief, this setter, so 
small that Peter rubbed his eyes. Then he 
rode down the line of horsemen until he 
found Chuck Sellers. 

ae tell me that's ’im, Chuck?" he 
said. 

“That’s him,” said Chuck. 

“Why, a bunch of grass'll stop "im!" 
said Peter. “’E ain't big enough to jump 


» 


formed him. "He's got wings.’ 

“E may lose ’em before three hours," 
said Peter. ‘’Im an’ 'is breedin' un- 
known.” 

“Maybe,” said Chuck. “Here’s the 
dog to clip ’em, or it can’t be done,” and 
he pointed to Beau Brummell going out 
to his position. 

He was still the wonder. dog, a glory 
every inch of him, and a murmur of 
admiration rippled down the line of 
horsemen. . . . Peter felt a sudden glow 
of pride and hope. 

But it didn’t last. The next moment 
he was watching a white speck fade away 
across the stubble. As it grew dimmer and 
dimmer so did Peter’s hopes. The white 
speck was Little Sam, breeding unknown. 
When he whirled and came to point, at the 
far edge of the woods, Brookfield Beau 
Brummell was a hundred feet behind. 


ETER was among the stragglers in 

the stampede across the field which 
followed. When he reached the mass of 
waiting horsemen, Old Man Todd was 
being helped out of his saddle to shoot 
over his dog. 

With a feeling of numb despair Peter 
looked for the master of Brookfield. He 
saw him at last, sitting his horse a little 
apart from the crowd. His face was the 
color of ashes. 

Peter rode to him quickly. 

* What's the matter, sir?" he asked. 
“Are you unwell?” 

The master of Brookfield kept his eyes 
on the pointing dog. 

“Took!” he said, “look!” And Peter 
looked at Little Sam. Then his heart 
skipped a beat, fluttered, and sent the 
blood surging against his ear-drums. 

Little Sam had his bevy nailed. He 


'* He don't jump nothin'," Chuck in- | 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Charles M. Sutton, Architect, New York 


The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent Free to Anyone Who Intends to Build 


This book contains photographic views of 
over 100 houses of every variety and style 
of architecture (from the smallest camps 
and bungalows to the largest residences) 
that have been built in all parts of the 
country, under widely varying conditions of 
climate and surroundings and stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are designed by leading architects 
and the book is full of ideas and suggestions 
that are of interest and value to those who 
contemplate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


135 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
|: Agents all over the country 


Harold P. Kaulfuss 
College Student 
Earns $250.00 
in 12 weeks 


DAD or YOU? 


Are you going to let Dad pay all 
the bills this year? 


> 


Many students answered “no’ 
to that question last year. A 
whole lot more will give the same 
answer this summer. They will 
all be out in the open inside of 
two weeks, earning the expenses 
of their education by the Crowell 
plan—college, preparatory, busi- 
ness school, music, etc. 


If you haven’t a summer job that 
will net you at least $250.00, write 
TO-DAY for the little booklet,“ W hat 
is a CrowellCashGuaranteed Schol- 
arship?" Itis free. A postal card 
will bring it. 

THE SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU, Dept. B 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
$81 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 


Complexion 


give your skin a smooth, 
transparent radiance like 


Nature’s own charm, 
that clings and beautifies. 


Ingraim's 
veola . 
SDOWVETQINE 


Face Powder 50c 24 paste 


. Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send us 
5c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
ind get free sample of above and Ingram's Rouge 
in novel purse packets. and also sample of Milk- 
w*ed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
" FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor,Can.56 Tenth St., Detroit,U.S.A. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’. 


use only this—the powder 


. Addresas 


ing, N. Y. City 


BOOK 


Read onr 80-pege book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 


explains the American School's simple method of law instruc- 
tion. ed by 56 legal authorities — 28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 


13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 108 Y, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


This size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
sent free . 
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Dioxogen is the first protection 
against infectious disease. It is 99- 
961/1000 per cent. pure—entirely free 
from acetanilid, the bitter, questionable 
preservative which other peroxides re- 
quire. It is stronger, too. 

We will gladly send you this trial 
size bottle, on request. Write today. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place New York 


| where the big house was, lon 


stood as though of stone. He looked like 
white marble against the dark of the 
woods. And on his side, his left and 
pae side, was a perfect lemon dumb- 
ell... 

“My gawd!” said Peter. “My gawd!” 

He swung his eyes along the woods and 
found another statue. It was Beau 
Brummell still as death itself, in honor of 
his brace mate. 


“My gawd!” said Peter again. ‘“What’ll | 


we do?" 

“Nothing—now,” said the master of 
Brookfield. "Let the best dog win." 

Then Peter rose in his stirrups, not fifty 
feet from a brace on point, and disgraced 
himself forever. 

“My money's on the old dog's blood!” 
he howled; **an' let the best dog win!” 

“Peter! Peter!” said the master of 
Brookfield, and took him by the arm. 

“T forgot,” said Peter sheepishly. 


"THERE have been field trials in the 
past, there will be field trials in the 
future. But those who saw the whirl- 
wind struggle between the great Beau 
Brummell and the white ghost with the 
magic nose will not listen while you tell of 
them. Eighteen bevies they found that 
day, and they went at top speed to do it. 
Not a bird was flushed as they flashed 
into point after dazzling point, backing 
each other like gentlemen. 

It was perfect bird work, done with 
marvelous speed, and the Beau had the 
sympathy of those who watched, for they 
knew that he was beaten. He had every- 
thing that makes a champion, including 
looks and heart. But the little white dog, 
who skimmed from one covey to the next, 
was more than a champion—he was a 
miracle. The blazing soul of Roderigo 
had leapt to life in this, his son, and 
would not be denied. 

When it was over, the announcement of 
the new champion finished with “ Breed- 
ing unknown.’ 

The crowds swarmed toward the win- 
ner. They had never seen a National 
Champion without a pedigree, and they 
pushed and pulled and laughed and 
hooted. 

A “Field” reporter was yelling at Old 
Man Todd above the noise. 

“The country wants to know this dog's 
breeding, old man," he said. “And it’s 
got to be traced, if possible." 

“He ain’ got no breedin’, I tell you!" 
screamed Old Man Todd. “He's a 
niggah-raised dawg—jes' a niggah-raised 
dawg!" 


HE runt was frightened. It must be 

terrible to be a nigger-raised dog, or 
all these men wouldn't glare at him and 
yell! He remembered leaving the place 
ago, and 
| riding on a train. He remembered run- 
ning for miles and miles until he had found 
that nice shed where he could rest. A 
black man had come to the shed and given 
him some milk. He drank it all and went 
to sleep. 

Next he remembered hunting birds 
with the black man every day. One day 
an old man had watched him find some 


4 birds and had talked with the black man. 


Then he was taken away by the old 
| man, and had hunted birds with him ever 
since. 


They had had a good hunt to-day. 
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; Mellins Food: 
WVE Girly 


The enviable repu- [ 
tation of Mellin’s Food 
has been earned by its 
success in raising ba- 
bies to strong, healthy 
childhood. 


Start your baby right. 
P Use the à 
Mellin's Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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tion of $0 Leading Boat 


Tells where you can find any kind of a boat from a $125 fishin; 
launch to a $2500 mahogany finished express launch, powered 
with 6 cylinder self starting 4 cycle Gray Motor. This Book 
Is Free. Write for it today. Also Big Marine Engine 
Catalog showing complete line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors 
$55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders. 3to S0 H. P. Write for it. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 78 Gray Motor Bldg, Detroit, 


bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 
À machine you can pe before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and $0 
days' tríal, NO EXPENSE to you if, after 
trial you do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, 
[ ments and values never before 
WRITE TODAY for our big cata 
J showing our complete line of 1916 bicyclea, 
TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 
H wonderful new offers and terms we will 
jj five you. Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
M to user prices. Do not buy until you know what 
UI we can do for you. A postal card brings everything, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-37, CHICAGO 
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The right serve! Serve yourself 
LUCKY STRIKE—jiggle some 
Into a paper, roll yourself 

A fresh, refreshing cigarette. 

It puts the right edge 

Of relaxation 

On your afternoon's exercise. 
She'll like its glorious aroma, too ! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
For over forty years the grand old 


tobacco—rich and mellow. Sweet and 
meaty ina pipe. And the new Roll Cut 
crumbled justrightfora snappycigarette. 


In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c 
and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


‘And West 1s West” 


"THIS is the title and also the spirit of the new serial novel 
by Philip Curtiss which begins next month in the August 


American Magazine. 


It is a story of love and adventure, 


and it takes you across our country to the Pacific Coast. 
dt is full of fun, charm, and action. 


The American Magazine 


But now he was tired, and they all yelled 
at him so— Then someone pushed and 
fought his way through the crowd, and 
the runt was glad to see him, for it was 
Peter, whom he had followed long ago. 

'The runt went to him quickly, and 
Peter fell on one knee and put an arm 
about him. 

“Runt!” said Peter. *Runt!—you're 
yer daddy's own son!" 

The runt grinned, and Peter put him 
down and took hold of the leash. 

* Let go of this, old man," he said. 

Old Man Todd looked into Peter's 
eyes. 

““Why—why—” he began, and stopped. 
Then his fingers unclosed from the leash 
and he backed slowly into the crowd. 

Peter whirled about and faced the 
reporter, with the runt close at his side. 

“Now, Mr. Reporter," he said, “ you 
can put in your paper that Brookfield 
Dumb-bell by Champion Brookfield Rod- 
erigo ’as won the National. You can say 
the new champion is out of Brookfield 
*Ighland Lassie. You can tell 'em 'e was 
bred and whelped at Brookfield—and 
now ’e’s goin’ 'ome." 

The reporter was dancing up and down. 
His face was red and he had lost his hat. 

“How can I verify this?” he yelled. 
“How can I verify this?" 


UDDENLY the runt saw the tall man 
who lived in the big house he dimly 
remembered. He had always been afraid 
of the tall man—he was so quiet. He was 
quiet now. He didn't yell at all, but when 
he held up his hand everybody kept still. 

“T can verify it for you,” he said. 

“Mr. Gregory!" said the reporter. 
“Good, very good—excellent! Will you 
let me have ihe facts as quickly as pos- 
sible, please? I've got to catch the eve- 
ning papers!” 

Peter didn't stay to hear what the tall 
man said, and the runt was glad, for he 
was tired. Peter put him on a train and 
the baggage man gave him part of his 
supper. When other men came into the 
car, he pointed to him and said some- 
thing bout “National Champion," and 
the men came and stared at him. 

At last they got out of the train, and he 
and Peter and the tall man rode in an 
automobile till they went through some 

ates, and the runt saw the lights of the 
he house shining through the trees. 

“Where shall I take him," asked Peter, 
“to the kennels?” 

The tall man dropped his hand on the 
runt’s head. 

“I think not, Peter,” he said; and they 
all got out at the front door. 

As they came into the hall someone 
called from up-stairs, and the runt recog- 
nized the voice of the pretty lady. 

“Oh, Jim!" said the voice. "Why 
didn't you wire? Did Beau Brummell 
win?" 

“No,” said the tall man. “He was 
runner up." 

“Oh!” said the voice, and then nothing 
more for a while, and the runt could hear 
the big clock ticking in the hall. 

“Is Peter there?" said the voice at last. 

“Yes, mem," said Peter. 

"You went back on Susy and me, 
didn't you, Peter?" said the voice. 

* Come down here, Chief!” said the tall 
man. ''Unleash him!" he directed in a 
low voice, and Peter did so. 


Lord Kitchener’s 


The runt threw up his head and sniffed. | 
He was so tired by now that his legs 
were beginning to shake, and he wanted a 
place to lie down . . . then suddenly he 
remembered. He walked to the living- 
room and peered in. . . . Yes, there was 
his friend the chair, holding out its arms 
to him. . . .. The runt gave a deep sigh 
as he curled himself into it. 

The tall man who had followed laughed 
softly. 

"And that’s all right!" he said. 

Just then the pretty lady came in. 

“Why,—what dog is that?" she asked. 

"Don't you know?” said the tall man. 

The pretty lady stared at the runt very 
hard. He became uneasy, and grinned. 
The pretty lady shrieked and ran to him. 

"Little mannie!” she said, hugging him 
until he could feel her heart beating 
against his side. ‘‘Where did they find 
you, little mannie?”’ 

"At Grand Junction," said the tall man. 

"What was he doing there?" asked the 
pretty lady. 

The tall man looked at Peter. 

"A good deal," he said. 

The pretty lady gave the runt a last 
big squeeze, then she straightened up. 

"Oh, Runt!” shesaid. “Darling Runt,— 
you're just as bad as ever!" She put her 
hand on his collar. ‘‘Come!” she said. 
"This place isn't for you." 

But the tall man stepped forward, and 
took her hand from the collar. His eyes 
"n shining queerly and his voice was 

usky. 

"Let him alone, my dear!" he said. 
"Let him alone!” 

It was nice of the tall man to do this, 
thought the runt. He must have known 
how tired, how very tired, he was. He 
curled himself deep in the chair and began 
to snore... . In his dreams he heard 
the tall man talking, and then the pretty 
lady bent above him, and a wet drop fell 
on his nose. 


Lord Kitchener's 
Great Bluff 


(Continued from page r5) 


was at hand! This “disgraceful state 
of affairs” was not passed unnoticed by 
the correspondents of neutral countries, 
and their dispatches telling of “ England’s | 
Shame” were republished in Germany and 
gloated over. 

As a matter of fact, the early enlist- 
ments were so heavy that before the end 
of September Fleet Street was tipped off 


by Whitehall to stop “imploring” for 
more men. They were coming in too fast 
for the authorities to deal with them. 
Down at Aldershot and the other garri- 
son towns the men were sleeping ten 
instead of four in a tent, and there was 
nat sufficient food on hand to feed them. 
_In less than two months the United 
ingdom was one vast camp. Out-of-the- 
way villages in the mountains of North 
Vales, or among the lakes of the Scottish 
Highlands; the big industrial cities of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Black 
Country; the coast resorts—each had one 
hundred or one hundred thousand men 
illeted upon its inhabitants. 


Great Bluff, by J. HERBERT DUCKWORTH 


ROYAL PURPLE 


GRAPE JUICE 


How Will You Judge 
aGrape Juice? 


| By Its Purity ? 


Are Natures own standards of purity 
sufficient? Royal Purple is the pure juice 
of selected Concords, brought fresh from 
the vineyards to you. lt is pressed and bottled 
according to scientific processes that conserve 
all the natural goodness of the grapes. 


By Its Flavor? 


Of course, the flavor must be right. But 
how can you describe flavor? By “‘delicious- 
ness"—- by “grapeyness”—“ mellowness” — 
“distinctiveness” — "tang-iness"? Then the 
taste of Royal Purple will mean all these 
words can mean, and more. 


By Its Economy? 


The purse string is the check rein on many 
of the good things we desire. But Royal 
Purple combines economy with its goodness, 
Because of its rich, full body, it can be diluted 
more than ordinary grape juices without 
impairing its deliciousness. 

Why not order Royal Purple and pass judgmenton it today? 

For today, you who read the American, are being offered 
the true Aristocrat of grape juice — Royal Purple. ltis the 
American drink—a glass will prove it. 


Tm dealer cannot supply you, send $3 
or a case of a dozen pints, shipped prepaid. 


g This Recipe Book y p o ooe ES 
JHUNGERFORD SMI PECIA T 
. OCHESTER New YORK . of Royal Raple / Gentlemen: T enclose 10e 


: for my Trial Bottle of Royal 
Grape Juice ;’ purple and free Recipe Book. 
/ (if space for name, etc., is not 
eulhe 


ent to ient, continue on margin.) 


True Fruit Flavors 
Served at the Best 
Fountains to make 
the Best Sodas 


Adria... cfi ane 
Please write your dealer’s name 
argin. 
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Perfect cigarette papers must 
be thin and light— Riz La 
Croix are the thinnest 


and lightest made. 

Perfect “papers” must 
be strong and adhere 
together — Riz La Croix 
never burst in rolling, 
and have the natural ad- 
hesiveness of flax. 

Perfect "papers" must 
burn without paper-flavor 
—Riz La Croix are absolutely 
tasteless. 

Perfect "papers" must be pure 
—Riz La Croix are made from 
pure flax-linen. 


ASV 
No Other Coarette Pa 
Compare Wi 


If you want to roll the best cigarettes you must enclose your 


tobacco in the very highest-grade paper. 
prove to you that Riz La Croix world-famous * ‘papers” are superior 
in every point of quality to any other papers “made.” 


RIZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


N 


\ 


"Arar p, 


Riz La Croix 


Comparison will quickly 


5c 


Two inter- 
esting, illustrated 
Booklets — one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 
the other showing how to “Roll 
Your Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere 
in U.S. on request. Address The American k 
Tobacco Co., Room 1178, 484 Broome St., N. Y. 
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VACATION MONEY 


Hare you all the money you will 
need for your vacation this summer? 


Hundreds of men and women are earning their vacation 
money this year by the Crowell plan of securing renewals 
and new subscriptions for the WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and FARM 
AND FIRESIDE. Some of these will have more than 
enough to take in the San Francisco Exposition. Renewals 
count the same as new subscriptions. All your friends’ 
and neighbors’ subscriptions will count. 


Write TO-DAY for Vacation Circular Letter, “A,” 
“How fo Turn Your Spare Time Into Permanent 
Profit" Puts you under no obligation; may open 
up a vacation opportunity you never dreamed of. 


CHIEF OF STAFF, Desk F 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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From Factory to Wearer 
Send $2.00 Coney Order or stamps—no checks) for 3 
Guaranteed Fine le soft bosom Coat Shirts. Laun- 

Guts; Blue, Black and Purple Stripes. 


dered, attached 
State size, 14to 174. Delivered Free. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. leference, Met: litan Bank, N.Y. 


lends and receive 


ish names And addresses of 5 
PRESTON SHIRT CoO., 465 Broome Street, New York 


Stretching from Canterbury and Chat- 
ps across Kent, Surrey and Sussex into 
| Hampshire, I motored through a strip of 
territory, three or four miles wide and 
over a hundred miles long, that was al- 
most one continuous encampment. This 
encampment included the military com- 
mands of Aldershot and Salisbury. It 


| was the same wherever I went. 


The cities were the first to respond to 
the call to arms. First of all came the 
sturdy backbone of the country 
miners from the Lancashire pits, Lectory 
hands from the Yorkshire mills and the 
ironworkers from Birmingham and Shef- 
field. The cavalry was recruited almost 
exclusively from the Cockneys. 

No, Englishmen did not refuse to give 
up their sports and pleasures in the hour of 
their country’s need. And they were not 
bullied into serving. The playing fields 
of England were absolutely deserted last 
September, and are now knee-deep with 
weeds and long grass. I have seen them, 
as I have also seen regiment after regiment 
tramping over the world-famous golf links. 


IPLING'S “muddied oafs" formed a 
Football Battalion of their own; crick- 
eters, golfers, and other athletes went into 
the Sportsmen’s Battalion. Eighty per 
cent of the undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and all the members of the 
different athletic teams, enlisted either in 
the ranks or applied for commissions. 
The “Knuts,” the Piccadilly dude, the 
“young bloods,” who made the night- 
dancing clubs possible in London, are now 
all doing their “little bit." Night life in 
London ceased when England went to war. 
Gentlemen chauffeurs, taxicab and mo- 
tor-bus drivers joined the Army Service 
Corps; wireless operators, telegraphists, 
engineers and architects flocked to the 
Royal Engineers; a thousand civilian 
aviators enlisted in the Royal Flying 
Corps; the lawyer, the shop clerk, the 
broker, the hod-carrier, the banker and 
the van boy joined any old regiment. 

There was some excuse at first for the 
middle class married man hesitating about 
throwing up a twenty-five dollar a week 
job for a shilling a day. His folks could 
not subsist on the government scale of 
allowances that looked so generous to the 
working man. The well-to-do didn't have 
to worry about allowances and pensions. 

After spending some months at the 
front the old soldiers were allowed to come 
home on week-end furloughs, and these 
returned warriors proved to be the very 
best kind of recruiting agent. From time 
to time new inducements were devised to 
drum up more “rookies.” Friends en- 
listing in batches of forty were informed 
that they would be drafted into the same 
regiments, would be messed in the same 
huts, and would fight side by side later on 
at the front. 

Finally, men who stood but five feet 
high demanded to be let in. Lord Derby, 
who knew the men who “won” the coal 
from the Lancashire mines, pointed out 
that this strange race of deine with their 
massive shoulders would make invaluable 
trench diggers. Give them a pick, put 
them on their backs on solid concrete, and 
they would dig themselves in in half an 
hour. Lord Kitchener asked to see a 
sample. Twenty were produced, and re- 
cruiting was commenced at once for the 
famous Bantam Battalions. 


The Wren, by WALTER PnicHaRD EATON 


I was in England, on and off, during the | 


first seven months of the war, and I have | 
seen the men of Kitchener's Army at all 
stages of training. I don't know what 
sort of soldiers they will prove to be, but 
Ido know that every man will be sent into 
battle physically perfect. Every soldier 
has been trained as though he were a | 
przefighter preparing for the world’s | 
championship. Their preparation has not | 
only consisted of drill and musketry, but 
they have been given every conceivable 
kind of gymnastics. | 
It used to hurt those who all the time | 
were in the secret to read that France was | 
complaining that she had been left in the | 
lurch by her great ally. But France, and | 
the rest of the world, now understands 
that John Bull was only bluffing when he 
pretended that he sould not get enough 
men to accept the War Lord’s challenge. 


The Wren 


(Continued from page 20) 


he had to be deposited by force upon 
his cushion on the end of the parlor sofa. 

The house was voted an unqualified | 
success, and then Miss Millie produced 
two bottles of ginger ale from her tiny | 
icebox, and fluttered in with them upon a | 
tray. She got Alec aside presently. “I| 
want to give a dinner party to-morrow | 
night,” she whispered. “You and me, | 
and those two. They are young, they are | 
so in love— I want to have my—my | 
napkins on the table. Do you think they | 
will come? Al-Albert would have liked | 
me to do it, don't you think?" 

The Bird House Man patted her hand. 
"He would, Millie, I know," said he | 
softly. "We'll be here." 


HEY all were. Ruth was there early 

and helped Miss Millie get the dinner. | 
When Alec and Bob came from the Bird 
House at seven o'clock there were candles | 
on the table in the tiny dining-room, and | 
linen which Alec sniffed, detecting the 
faint odor of lavender, while Ruth and 
Miss Millie were still talking excitedly 
in the kitchen. 

“Thirty years,” he whispered, “thirty 
years!” 

"What's that?” asked the young man. 

"Nothing. I was just rumbling," the 
other replied. **Do you suppose we'll 
really get anything to eat?" 

"Ruth is a very good cook," said Bob 
solemnly, and then grinned when the 
Bird House Man burst into a roar. 

Little Miss Millie sat at the head of 
her tiny board and beamed nervously 
upon her guests at first; but as the meal 
progressed and nothing went wrong, and 
Alec produced a bottle of port from a 
basket he had smuggled in, and they drank 
to her health and the health of her house 
and the talk waxed merry, Alec Farnum 
expanding in his mellowest mood, her 
big eyes grew bright with happiness, her 
cheeks grew flushed, and suddenly Alec, 
looking at her, exclaimed: 

, Hello, Millie! I vow you look just 
like that picture Sammy took of you when 
you went to New York for the opera!" 

“Oh, Alec, that was twenty-five years 
ago!” she said. “I was just Ruth’s age— 
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NSCO 


MERAS & FIDM 


f 


CA 


No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 2x4} in. Prices, 
$15, $17.50, $20 and $22.50, 


depending upon equipment 


ICTURE-TAKING 


with an Ansco is a delight- 
ful sport, unrestricted to any 
season or clime; more delightful 
because, by following directions, 
any amateur of any age can get 
professional results with the un- 
beatable combination of Ansco 
Camera, Ansco Film—the 
court-decreed original film—and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 


Know for yourself the joys of 
picture-taking the Ansco way; 
visit the dealer nearest you and 
see the various models at $2 to 
$55. Catalog from him or us, 
free upon request. 

Write us for specimen 
picture taken with model 
you contemplate buying. 
Millions of dollars were recently 
awarded in a suit for infringe- 
ment upon Ansco patent rights, 


establishing Ansco Film legally 
as the 


The Sign of the 


nsco Dealer 


original film. 


| ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON NEW YORK 


and let me eee what you can do with it. Tius- 
trators and cartooniste earn from $20.00 to 
9125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifieen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualities me to teach you. Send 
me your sketeb of President Wilson with 60 in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili 


tles for YOU. 
The Landon School sf {uostratine 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


THE NATIONAL LULLABY 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman's 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Fianklia Hi: Sargent 
President 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Rest and 
Night Shirts Remit 2T 


1881 


E. Rosenfeld & Ca Makers 


Pajamas */) 


Baltimore and New York 


The American Magazine 


of course. 


10c Tins 
Se Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


TOBACCO 


MY E eS TOBA 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours In INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


Sanitation? Yes! 
read this 


Health Officers everywhere are 
demanding sanitary handling of 


garbage and refuse. Thatiswhy | Look for 
they recommend Witt’sCan and | the Yellow 
Pail.—For Witt's is air-tight— f 7 abel 


special tight-fitting lid seals it like 
vault. Odors cont get out; dogs, 
rats, flies, roaches can't get in 
—Witt's starves them out. 


What's more, Witt's lasts 
for years. Made of heavy, 
deep!y-corrugated steel —rust- 
proof andgalvanized—29times Mi 
stronger than i} 
lain steel, 
its resists 
the hardest 
knocks. Write 
forbookletand 
name our 
nearest Witt 
ler, 


THE WITT 
CORNICECO. f 


Dept, 8. 
Cincinnat!.0. 


Can and Pail 


OW do you suppose the “bite” gets 
into a tobacco leaf? 


How do you suppose the bite can be taken out? 


Nature's way —slow, careful ageing —is the way. That's 
why VELVET ages for not less than two years. 
casks protect the leaf. 
commonly called “bite.” Jn stays the natural flavor and aroma. 


` We have others, of course. Send for catalog do- 


“You can’t make a man out of a boy by 
puttin’ him on stilts. An’ no ‘process’ 
will ever make tobacco mature. You got 
to let Nature do it her own way.” 


qe" 


Nature, of course. 
Nature, 


uge wooden 
Out comes the natural harshness, 


liggelte Myers Tobacco Co: 


Copyright 1915, 
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or a little older,” she added honestly. 
But she blushed rosy in her joy. 

Ruth wouldn’t let her clear the table. 
* No, you sit with Uncle Alec in the par- 
lor," she declared, “and Bob and I will 
do the dishes." 

“Oh, I couldn't! In my house, at my 
party? The idea!" 

“Take her away, Uncle Alec,” cried 
Ruth; and Alec took her, his big arm 
about her waist, and swung her like a 
feather into the parlor. There they sat 
and heard the gay laughter of the lovers 
out in the kitchen, and spoke little. Only 
once she sighed. “Oh, it's a home at 
last, all my own, thanks to you, dear 
Alec. If—if—no, I won't think of that!" 

“Yes, think of it to-night,” said Alec 
Farnum, patting her hand. ‘Think of 
it. It will do you good." 

She bowed her head and wept softly, 
while the man pulled the dog's long ears. 
Presently she looked up and smiled upon 


| her friend. wistfully, as much as to say, 


“There, I've put the Presence away for 
now!" and he smiled back, not needing 
any words. The lovers returned laughing 


| from the kitchen, and before the party 


broke up Ruth stood by the tiny mantel 


' fingering a mahogany clock that had 


belonged to dear Papa, and sang '* Home, 
Sweet Home." She sang it softly in her 
fresh, clear, tender voice, and Bob 
watched her face, enthralled, while Alec 
looked at the carpet and clasped his 
fingers together and Miss Mille cried 
softly without restraint. 


UTH'S voice died away, and there 
was a long silence in the room. Then 
Alec Farnum rose, like a big Newfound- 
land rousing from sleep, looked about 
him, and cried, “Well, well, here we've all 
had a perfectly delightful time weeping. 
Let's go home before Ruth sings some- 
thing cheerful and spoils the evening!" 
His hearty voice broke the spell. Ruth 
looked at the clock her hand had been 
resting upon and pretended to be scan- 
dalized. Miss Millie protested that it was 
probably fast. 

“If it was your Papa's, it is!" said 
Alec. ''His clocks were always ahead of 
time, just to make me tardy.’ 

“You were always stopping to hunt for 


| birds' nests on the way to school, that was 


the trouble with you," said Miss Millie. 

She came to the door with them, giving 
each her hand with great ceremony. To 
Alec she spoke softly. ''How can I ever 
thank you?" she said. 

“PI tell you," he declared. “ By keep- 
ing that animated sausage of yours out 
of my garden. He was in there to-day, 
right across my pansy bed! I warn you, 
if it happens again, l'ICT'II—T'll. have 


** Friedy 


| Mrs. Plumb fry him!" 


Miss Millie's eyes sparkled. 


| | never walks in flower beds," she said. 


“Well, he'll never walk in mine again, 
that's sure!" said Alec Farnum with great 
ferocity. “Good night, madam!” 

“Tsn’t she a dear!" Ruth exclaimed as 
the lovers left the older man in front of 
the Bird House. 

“A toy lady in a toy house, all alone,” 
said Bob. “I think she’s a bit pathetic.” 
His hand sought Ruth’s in the darkness. 

“Yes, all alone!" said the Bird House 
Man so soberly that they watched him, 
surprised, as he entered the door of his 
own lonely dwelling. 


Good Homes Make Good Workmen, by Ina M. TARBELL 


Good Homes Make 
Good Workmen 


(Continued from page 43) 


He believed this body of laboring citizens 
would furnish a steady supply of boys 
for the work—not manual laborers, but 
boys who, because of their association, 
naturally would turn to shop management, 
the offices, the laboratories, the sales de- 
partment. 

And this is what is happening. It looks 
very much like a self-perpetuating work- 
ing force, as all forces are in part, at 
least, if they have real vitality in them 
and are working on sound principles. It 
is quite possible that the future general 
superintendent of the works is some lad 
in the Vandergrift schools who now is 
counting the days when he can “go to 
work." Plate-making is in his blood. 


[! IS for such lads as this the company 
watches, knowing well enough that its 
future depends upon the opening and en- 
couragement it can give to those who 
naturally turn to any one of its operations. 
Vandergrift is proud and jealous of its 
boys and girls. Their school records are 
watched as speculators watch the markets. 
Those who go to college are looked up- 
zo honor the town, and some of them 

o it. 

Whatever any of them may do, Vander- 
enft can never do anything better than to 
raise a man fit to follow the present super- 
intendent, A. H. Beale. 

When Vandergrift was taken over by 
Big Business, there was a fear in many a 
heart that its days of independence were 
over. "It was like a funeral," a man who 
had been in the place from the start told 
me. "We didn't know what would hap- 
pen to us." 

What they really feared they perhaps 
could not have told. It was the word 
"monopoly." As time has gone on and 
they have seen that the Steel Corpora- 
ton was not only preserving Mr. Mc- 
Murtry’s work and ideals but introducing 
some good ideas of its own, the confidence 
they gave him has gradually been trans- 
ferred to it. 

It is not humanly possible that a 
community should go through the experi- 
ences that Vandergrift has in the last 
twenty years—the enthusiasm of its 
founding and its success, the disappoint- 
ment and dread of amalgamation, the 
struggle over unionism—without scars. 

he important thing is that it has pre- 
served its integrity and that it believes 
in its own future. 

_ What these experiments in town-build- 
ng around both the temporary and the 
permanent industry amounts to is a proof 
that what many men say can’t be done, a 

*w men have proved can be done. More- 
over, these efforts to meet a fundamental 

esire and need of men react not as a bur- 
en, an interference, an irritation on 
usiness, but as a stabilizer, a stimulant, 
à peacemaker. The model town, like the 
model workshop, makes for the perma- 
nency and efficiency of the business as 
much as it does for the health and happi- 
ness of the workers. 
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Rowena and the 
Front Page 


(Continued from page 38) 


interrupted. ‘‘Don’t you dare bring Jean 
into this. I just can’t stand it, Rob.” 

"Have you heard anything?” Grace 
Drayton asked me. 

“She’s still alive. I finally managed 
to get a cable to her nurse. I didn’t have 
the address right at first. She cabled 
back that Jean was much better. That 
was Thursday and I haven't heard since, 
but Henry ought to get there to-morrow, 
and he promised to let me know at once.” 

Rob shook his head. “It just isn't 
conceivable that a man who had been 
engaged to lovely Jean Ryder could have 
taken up with this silly Rowena person, 
unless it was to spite Jean. And Horace 
wasn't that kind of a fool, surely. And, 
anyway, why would he kill himself?" 

“Of course he didn't kill himself about 
Rowena,” said Grace. “If he killed him- 
self about anybody, it was Jean." 

“But I saw the letter to Rowena,” I 
said. 

It was just as hard for me to under- 
stand as it was for them; but my heart 
was aching so for poor Jean, lying ill in 
Paris, that 1 felt Horace had done an 
atrocious thing to her. I wondered how 
she could ever bear hearing what had 
happened. Horace, dead, would be sor- 
row enough; but to know that he had 
died because of another girl and that girl 
Rowena Squire! I resented for Jean the 
fact that her tragedy must always have 
something of the ridiculous in it. 

The services in honor of Horace were 
held at the home of his aunt. Rowena, 
dressed in mourning, entered on the arm 
of Robert Drayton. She cried softly 
during the hymns and the prayer, but her 
voice could le heard, sad and low, in the 
responses. As she came out on the 
street, the cameras of the newspaper 
photographers clicked at her. Again 

owena figured in the story of the day. 


I WONDER if that one week of being a 
romantic character compensated Row- 
ena for the years that she had been a 
wallflower. I hope so. I did not like her, 
and if I should see her now I know I 
should want to run away from her. But 
never in all my life have I felt so sorry 
for any human being as I did for Rowena 
Squire on Monday night. Even while I 
was rocking back and forth with laughter 
and feeling so happy I had to cry, my 
heart was going out to poor, silly Rowena. 
I don't flatter myself that I have many 
kind deeds to my credit, but I know that 
I have one. For before I had told even 
my city editor the big news I went to 
Rowena with it. It seemed the only 
decent thing to do. I put her on the 
eight o'clock express for New York, and 
then I went into the office and wrote the 
story. 

Of course it wasn't only Rowena who 
was made ridiculous by the lead story in 
Tuesday morning's "Press." After all 
the "sob" stuff we had been running 


, about Horace Drayton and his dying be- 


cause of an unrequited love, it was rather 
startling to appear with a story that he 
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was not only alive but married to another 
girl! But it was harder on “The Times” 
and “The Leader,” who, knowing nothing 
of what I knew, had short statements 
saying Horace Drayton’s body had not 
yet been recovered. 

I had wondered why the cable from 
Jean which I found awaiting me in the 
office when I returned Sunday afternoon 
from Horace’s funeral had said: “So 
happy." But I was so glad to get word 
direct from her that I gave the strange 
wording little attention. Of course one 
who had been very ill would feel happy 
when well again. So I explained it. But 
the cable which I received late Monday 
afternoon cleared up part of the mystery. 
That day, a few hours after he reached 
Paris, Horace and Jean had been married. 
Their reconciliation had been brought 
about by wireless, while he was on his 
way to her. 


THERE was a very simple explanation 
of the huge mistake there had been. 
Horace, rowing down the river, had seen 
Henry, who told him about Jean’s illness. 
In the face of a stern thing like death 
what was a misunderstanding or a silly 
quarrel? Horace had jumped from the 
boat onto the shore, and without taking 
time to fasten it had left it to go where 
it would while he and Henry motored 
back to town. He had gone to the office 
and written a note to Crawford telling 
him where he was going and asking him 
to tell me, as there was no time to write 
me and he had been unable to reach me 
by telephone. 

What became of that note we have 
never known, but in his excitement and 
the confusion of clearing his desk before 
his departure, Horace must have inad- 
vertently torn it to bits and left an 
empty envelope on Crawford’s desk. He 
sent Rowena back her papers because he 
was provoked with her for not taking his 
advice in regard to her property. Then he 
and Henry caught the Limited for New 
York and sailed Monday morning. They 
were far out to sea when the excitement 
over his disappearance broke. 

“The Press” had a scoop on the story 
and I had my salary raised. Those were 
two very good things to happen. But 
best of all is the fact that since that 
night when I helped her to flee the 
town—that is what she, herself, called 
it—I have never had to see or listen to 
Rowena Squire again. 
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Next month in the August American Magazine Ring Lardner writes an 
amusing baseball piece about a certain pitcher, who, although a veteran, 
is still the wonder of the sporting world. Of this pitcher's skill Lardner 
writes in part: 


(€ I bet he could shave you if he wanted to, and if he 
had a razor blade to throw instead of a ball. If you 
can't hit a fast one an inch and a quarter inside and 
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Being a Certain Kind of a Story 


Miss Sticky-Moufie-Kiss 


Note: I have had to illustrate stories like 
the following muscovado or saccharoid offer- 
ing—and this is the impression they left on 
me. If any reader knows any authorine who 
has started to write one of these cassonade 
tales for a magazine, for the love of Hygeia, 
try to dissuade the lady! If everything else 
fails have her bound and gagged—and once 
aboard the lugger—! J. M. F. 


HEN one—if one were for- 
tunate enough to have the 
entrée,—entered the white- 
columned ancestral home 
of the Cloy-Cloymores, one 
was almost overpowered by the heavy, 
sweet-scented air that enveloped one the 
moment one crossed the threshold. 

Ah, no, this was no artificial perfume, 
such as the uniformed attendant in mov- 
ing picture theaters squirts at your shoes 
on his trip up the aisle with his disin- 
fectant syringe! It was, to begin with, 
much sweeter and more overpowering 
than that! No, indeedy, it was just the 
sweetness of Miss Sticky-Moufie-Kiss— 
just her inborn natural sweetness that 
pervaded everywhere. It came from her 
—] don't rightly know just how—she 
breathed it—it emanated from her per- 
sonality. 

Of course Miss Sticky-Moufie-Kiss 
wasn't her regular census name, but every- 
body called her that, from Auntie Cereal- 
ine, the dear old negroid mammy who had 
been in this aristocratic family for two 
hundred and three years, to Uncle Mars- 
don, or Junky-Wunky, as he was called 
by the baby lips of his niece. 

Miss Sticky-etc. was the final effort, 
the cream of the proud old Cloymores. 
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And that is going some, when you know 
that for thirty-eight generations back no 
one of that name had been uglier than the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria! 

Even among the men-folks, Clay Cloy- 
more, in 1778, held the belt for downright 
homeliness in the records of the family, 
and he always went as Narcissus to fancy- 
dress routs in those days. So you see! 

Do you begin to catch a glimmer of the 


full enormity of our little heroine's beauty ? 
Then add to that a delicious animal mag- 
netism. She attracted everyone. She 
was a human Tanglefoot Flypaper. 

Oh, before I forget it, this all happened 
in the South. Could you doubt it? Yes, 
she lived way Down South, in South 
Orange, N. J., where the magnolia blooms, 
and the aristocratic buzzards sail lazily 
through the balm-laden air hoping against 


She dipped her finger in her straw- 
berry tart and made him kiss it 
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HE chief gateway of 
the Nation's rapidly in- 
creasing foreign com- 


merce,the centerof the Coun- 
try’s financial interests, foremost in 
its industry and trade, New York, 
today, is responding to the leader- 
ship which has come to it with |i 
circumstances. It has always met | 
and will meet every situation. |; 
Vitality marks its growth. Its con- 
tinued progress is assured. 


To assist in providing business and 
residential space for the City's ever 
increasing population, the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Company invites 
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|| and one of the largest real estate ||| 
|| operating companies in New York. |i!) 
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||| The time is at hand to employ | 
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| construction and great develop- 
ii| ments assured. The American | 
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||| opportunity to investors through || 
|| the medium of its 6% bonds, the 
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cluding a map of New York City, 
showing location of the Company's 
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hope that someone will carelessly die on 

the golf links, and where at dusk you may 

hear the plaintive though melancholy 

singing of the old colored chauffeurs down 

» their ivy-covered cabins near the City 
all. 

Miss Sticky had just slipped into her 
simple Lucile evening frock and kissed her 
dear old mother good night as that good 
old lady was leaving the house to resume 
her duties as night conductor on the jitney 
bus that went north on Main Street at 
seven. Our beautiful heroine was ever 
thoughtful of her mother, realizing, as she 
did, that were she to lose this one she 
would have no little difficulty in replacing 
her. So she never refused to kiss her good 
night. ‘One cannot do too much for one's 
mother,” was a well-known epigram of 
Miss Sticky’s. She made it a point never 
to kick her mother in the shins. Never! 
She was just sweet—it came as easily 
to her to be that way as it does for the 
rest of us to be, shall we say, crossy-woss ? 


She went down to the great dining- 
room, that aristocratic hall with its Chip- 
pendale furniture that had been in the 
family since before the War (the European 
War) with its gleaming silver representing 
thousands of cigarette coupons of genera- 
tions, and Wade Buchanan Appomattox, 


her Dwate Bid Mankins, who was sitting 
there with Junky-Wunky, took his feet off 
the damask-covered table with true South- 
ern chivalry, and sat there without making 
the slightest ungentlemanly attempt to 
prevent her from sitting down. She sat 
| down, thankful that her lover had been 
| born south of Newburgh and had enough 
innate politeness not to trip her up. 
| She blew a kiss to each of the men. 


Darkum-warkums, the butler, passed her 
the co’n bread. She took his woolly old 
head in her palms and kissed that. Then 
looking brightly and extra-sweetly at her 
fiancé across the table, she said, pursing 
her rose-red lips into the most adorable 
moist flowerlike dot, “ Did my Dwate Bid 
Mankins realize he wud doin' to div up 
being a nasty-wasty bachelorsman to-mor- 
row noon—didum?” 

Her D. B. M. looked down at his plate 
and nodded. This wasn't cordial, but 
Miss Sticky smiled serenely. She never 
saw unpleasant things. She continued: 
“An’ hasum dot seatsties on the choo- 
choo for Lantywanty-tity?” 

The D. B. M. looked up helplessly at 
Junky-Wunky. “I don't get that— 
what does she mean?" 

“She means Atlantic City, Wade!” an- 
swered the darling old uncle. 

“Yes, I have the seats.” Wade looked 
down at his plate again. 

Silence for a moment. 


Miss Sticky and Auntie Cerealine, the dear old 
negroid mammy who had been in this aristo- 
cratic family for two hundred and three years 


* We-el—who's litty ongy-bossum bidey 
is I doin' to be?" 

Wade looked up from his plate and out 
the window. 

* You are going to be mine—dearest." 
This last word sounded as if he had said it 
through a head of lettuce. 

* Smile, then, Mankins, an’ show ums 
pitty white toofties!” 

Wade bared his teeth and looked back 
at his plate. His dinner plate. 

* We-el—who's doin’ to tate ums love- 
chick on ums booful fat knee after 
dindin?” 

With a stifled groan and a white drawn 
look around the gills, Wade stood up and 
staggered to the door, and turning un- 


I Should Say So, by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Miss Sticky did not change to a going-away-from-here 
gown but insisted upon traveling in her wedding dress 


steadily said through clenched teeth, 
$ Possibly your uncle. J—I will meet you 
at the church to-morrow!” Then with a 
vicious kick at the portiére he strode from 
the house. Into the night that people go 
out into. 

Miss Sticky-Moufie-Kiss turned to her 
uncle. She had tears in her great violet 
eves. “Junky, does um think my Dwate 
Bid Fing feels tick?" She stretched out 
a dimpled pink palm imploringly across 
the table. Her uncle patted it. “Yes, 
dear, I think Wade feels sick." 

Miss Sticky rose from the table, kissed 
her uncle and went sadly off to bed. As 
she opened her Rose-Room door her white 
rabbits, her canaries, and her Pekinese 
doggies set up a clamor of greeting and 
love. She kissed them all in turn as she 
put them in their beds, sprayed Mary 
Garden perfume on them, and jumped 
into her own bed, her little bed, all pink 
and blue and downy. Also cuddly. 


HEY were married. Miss Sticky did 

not change to a going-away-from-here 
gown but insisted upon traveling in her 
wedding dress. Nor would she allow the 
porter on the train to dust the powdered 
sugar out of her golden curls. She had 
begged her friends to throw powdered 
sugar in place of rice. She would never, 
never take off her wedding dress—never 
again in this world. She just loved it. It 
should be a constant reminder to her D. 
B. M. of her love. If it got soiled in the 
next few months she should have it 
cleaned right on her. She would even go 
bathing in it. 

How lovely she looked as she sat there 


in the parlor car! The aged conductor 
and a couple of rough brakemen hovered 
behind her chair. The other passengers 
sat on the edges of their seats, quivering. 
They all had a powerful impulse to clasp 
her in their arms. One of the poor brake- 
men was so overcome with her beauty 
that, instead of calling out the regular 
baptismal names of stations as the train 
stopped, he foolishly gurgled in emotional 
quavers such incorrect names as, “ Dim- 
pled Elbows!” “Baby Doll!" ‘Change 
for Some Chicken!” 


HER eyes looked like great double vio- 
lets. At least they looked that way 
to Wade Appomattox. Almost everything 
looked double to him. He had come to 
the church spirally from the back door 
of a guilded café, where he had spent the 
night at a table trying to brace himself 
for the event. 

At dinner that evening in Atlantic City, 
although Miss Sticky was bubbling with 
joy, her husband was strangely preoccu- 
pied for a bridegroom. 

He found it awkward to eat with one 
hand, and she wouldn’t let go the other. 
Even when he maliciously squeezed her 
wedding ring into the bone of her finger 
she only smiled adoringly at him as if she 
liked it. 

She playfully dropped lumps of sugar 
into his high-ball and poured maple sirup 
on his chops. She dipped her finger in her 
strawberry tart and made him kiss it. He 
writhed in silent agony, and his toes 
curled up convulsively inside of his patent 
leather shoes. He looked out of the win- 
dow at the dark Atlantic. Suddenly he 


—— 


Constructive Force 


O most of us the thought 

of explosives immediately 

suggests the idea of de- 
struction. Asa matter of fact 
explosives are one of the great- 
est constructive forces in our 
modern civilization. 

Without explosives you would 
find the world a vastly less 
pleasant place in which to live. 

Without explosives modern 
mining, modern quarrying, 
modern building, modern 
engineering and an important 
feature of modern farming would 
be impossible or else have to be 
carried on at an immense addi- 
tional expenditure of time and 
labor. 


HERCULES 
POWDERS 


play a most important part in 
these great branches of the in- 
dustry. "Throughout the U. S. 
wherever explosives are in de- 
mand they are known. 

Hercules Powders in their vari- 
ous forms are manufactured with 
exacting care. Not a shipment 
leaves a Hercules mill until it has 
been thoroughly tested. 

The enviable reputation they en- 
joy among those who are familiar 
with explosives is due to their un- 
failing high quality and absolute re- 
liability. 

Two of our books will probably 
be of especial interest to you. They 
are free. 

Progressive Cultivation explains 
clearly how Hercules Dynamite will 
help you produce bigger and better 
crops. 

Trapshooting is a profusely il- 
lustrated little book that will inter- 

est those who already know 
this wholesome sport as well 
as those who have yet to en- 


joy its pleasures. Write 
today. 
HERCULES PO CO. 
1013 Market St. 
Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES 


== 
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Autographic 


The New 34 KODAK 


Has the autographic feature whereby you can date 
and title your films at the time of exposure, is fitted with 
the new Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens—a lens that leaves 
nothing to be desired in definition (sharpness) and 
flatness of field and has more speed than even the best 
of the Rapid Rectilinear lenses. 


The shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing with instant- 
aneous speeds of 125, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second and, 
of course, the usual time and “bulb” actions. High 


grade in every detail. 
No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 3% x 554, Kodak 
Anastigmat lens 7.7, . » + + «+ . $27.50 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, — : . s . 22.50 


Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Interesting People 


SHORT articles about the following (with remarkable photo- 
graphs) will appear in the next issue of our “Interesting 
People” department: 


Col. Franklin P. Sellers A Specialist in Religious News. 


Timothy Cole - - - - - A Great Artist in Wood. 
Henry F. Swanback, A Boyhood Friend of Bismarck’s. 
Audrey Munson - - - - The “Exposition Girl.” 


Edward H. Weston - A David Grayson Kind of Man. 
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turned to her with a bright smile. ‘‘Tell 
me—is salt water sweet?” 

She tittered with mirth. “Oo—you 
sillykins—torse it ain’t—it’s nassy—it's 
dreffle nassy stuff!" 

A queer look came into his eyes as he 
slowly laid his napkin on the table. He 
had the game sort of far-away look that 
you notice in Salvation Army lieutenants’ 
eyes. He smiled at her. “Will you ex- 
cuse me for a moment?" 

“Tf Mankins will tum wite back quick- 
ums!" 

He glided rather than walked from the 


Now the water came up to his 
nose. . . . He went on out. ... 


dining-room, looking back at his bride 
with an expression she couldn’t under- 
stand. 

He got his topper and his overcoat, and 
walked down the board-walk to the steps 
and down onto the deserted beach. He 
glanced back once at the hotel, and hur- 
ried toward the water. 

He talked to himself confidentially, 
hopefully, as he walked into the waves. 
He went steadily out.... Now he was up 


_to his shoulders.... Now the water came 


up to his nose... . He went on out.... 
Presently the water came over his head, 
and his topper tilted over funnily and 
floated off. Then there was nothing to be 
seen of the gentleman. 

A bubble rose to the surface and sat on 
a wave, reflecting on its curved side the 
new moon. A young sardine saw the 
bubble, and with the gay clownishness of 
juvenility dove into it and snickered tri- 
umphantly as it broke. 


Prize Contests 


“IMHE JEW.” Both Gentiles and Jews are 
invited to write letters and relate personal 
experiences. For the best letter of about five hun- 
dred words on this subject we offer three prizes: 
20 first prize; $10 second prize; $5 third prize. 
Competition closes July 15th. Winning letters to 
appear in the October number. 

Make your letter as personal and autobio- 
graphical as you wish. Your name will not be 
published without permission. Contributions to 
these contests will not be returned except where 
especially requested and postage 1s enclosed. 

“THE MOST DIFFICULT THING I 
EVER DID” will be the subject of the next con- 
test. Conditions and prizes same as above. Com- 
petition closes August 15th. 


A Letter to Ellis Parker Butler 


A Letter to 
Ellis Parker Butler 


from the real father in 
The Son and Father Movement 


EAR ELLIS: In “The Son and 

Father Movement" in the punc 

AMERICAN MacazINE you have 
overlooked one or two interesting inci- 
dents. The fact was that Norton and I 
slept together. He had robbed our house 
of the battens that we put up during the 
winter, and which in the summer time are 
stored in the cellar. He had used these as 
a floor for his tent, and then he had a 
spring, and on top of this a dandy box 
spring, and on top of this his mattress and 
bedclothes. He slept on the inside and I 
on the outside, with my head under a boy- 
made shelf covered with books and heavy 
stuff set on an angle that threatened to 
slide them on my head. He did not have 
one blanket on the bed—I think he had a 
dozen. 

One of the amusing incidents of the 
night was his tent cat that came to bed and 
at first was willing to lie on top of the 
covers, but I was awakened at various 
times during the night by the cat crawling 
under the bedclothes, and three or four 
times sitting on my face. 

The next morning while I was working 
the vapor stove, Norton was trying to 
start the wood fire. He had a rens en 
built, semicircular in shape, out of bricks; 
and he could not get the wood, which 
seemed to be damp, to burn. And while 
he was getting the wood hot enough to 
cook things, I boiled the coffee to grounds. 

hen we went through the operation, just 
as you have described it, of trying to cut 
the bacon. Finally we fried it in the pan 
over the wood fire, breaking the eggs in it; 
and the embers of the fire crawled over 
the top of the pan and settled in the eggs 
like currants in a cake. 

„I omitted to say that the first request 

orton gave me m the morning was to go 
over to the house and get a pail of cold 
water, a bottle of milk, and steal some 
rolls off the back stoop; and I did as I was 

id. 

After we lost the coffee, of course we 
had to drink cold milk; and the combina- 
tion of cold milk, bacon and eggs, rolls 
and some kind of a coffee ring, together 
with the night, finished me up, and I 
spent the next morning in bed with a 
beautiful bilious attack, and lived on 
toast and tea the next forty-eight hours. 
, Otherwise I think you have the story 
right; and if I may never have the op- 
Portunity of becoming famous in any 
other way, I may yet wake up to find 
myself famous as one of your subjects. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. THOMAS. 

P. S.—Another incident was the towel. 

orton had one face towel, and after we 
had washed we used this towel to dry. It 
was pretty well browned up from use, but 
after we were through breakfast and he 
went to wash up, using the cold water for 
Washing the dishes and pans, he dried 
them with this face towel. This, I under- 
stand, was regular practice at this camp. 
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Never was a dessert con- 
fection more delightful— 
fragile wafers of delicate 
goodness with a filling | 
of sweetened cream that 
fairly meltsonthetongue. 
Such are Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—A confection for use 
with any dessert—at any time, anywhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Sterno 


Canned) Heat 


Can't leak or spill —it's solid 


"Mum" 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


whether from perspiration or other 
causes. Its use after the bath ensures 
continued freshness of body and cloth- 
ing throughout the hottest day. 

Easily applied — cannot harm the 
skin or soil the clothes. 


The ideal fuel for outdoor use. For the 
autoist, camper, traveler, the yachtsman. 

It's convenient; it's safe; no wick to 
bother with; put up in 
cans like cold cream. 

Pack it in your grip 
when you're going 
away. 

Send 10c. for sample 
can and stand. 

A wonderful con- 
venience for every home. 


Ask your dealer to show you this boiler — 50c. 


S. STERNAU & COMPANY 


329 Broadway, New York City 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


———————— 
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NEXT to fresh air and bread in the essentials of life comes cleanliness. 
And to most people this means the use of Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap satisfies millions of families not only for the bath and toilet, but 
for nursery use, for particular laundry work, for washing dishes, for cleaning 
fine furnishings and for brightening up the house in general. 


The work of Ivory Soap practically is unlimited because its mildness, purity, 
quality and freedom from alkali enable it to clean thoroughly — and safely. 


IVORY SOAP...... 22... 994% PURE. 


) 


When your face and hands are 


SUNBURNED 


the skin is inflamed, sore and painful, and should never be rudely touched or 
rubbed—simply moisten a soft handkerchief, or some absorbent cotton, with 


Ans 5 Cream 


and gently, very gently, apply it to the injured surface; let it remain a few minutes, and 
repeat at intervals, or, if possible, keep the skin covered for an hour or longer. 
The effect is refreshing, cooling— usually it heals overnight. To prevent sunburn 
apply the cream before and after exposure. It keeps the skin soft, smooth and 
clear. |t is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients, and to 
conform to the required standard of purity and quality. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price, Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 

Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute 

Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 201 West Street Portland, Maine 


O you know a little 
house-mother—or a big 
one — whose appetite 
is a bit droopy in hot 


weather? 

There’s always a refreshing appeal 
in Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes with 
ripe fruits or berries—a little cold milk 
poured in at the side of the dish, and 
sprinkle the berries with powdered 
sugar—but zo£ the golden flakes. All 
by themselves they have the coaxingest 
flavor. 


Then too there is the 
WAXTITE package that 
keeps the fresh, good 
flavor in—and all other 
flavors out. 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Ce. 


There is a thought here for all of us 
perhaps—breakfast, luncheon or sup- 
per, or before going to bed—better 
than so much meat these summer 
days. 

And remember pease that you 
don’t know corn flakes unless you 
know Ke//ogg’s— 
the original Toasted | 
Corn Flakes—with | 
the pride of the 
maker to keep 
the delicate process 
complete. 
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Tack )prat could eat no fat 
His wife could eat no lean à 

But CREAM f WHEAT was such a treat | 
They licked the platter clean 
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Painted by Loyd L. LaDriere for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 


Victor Record of 
"Humoresque" 

played by 

Mischa Elman 


Both are 
Mischa Elman 
The Victor Record by Elman 


is just as truly Elman as Elman 
himself. 

His mastery of the violin com- 
bined with his wonderful individual 
characteristics, make Mischa Elman's 
playing a thing of beauty. 

And on the Victrola it is a joy 
forever—it is Mischa Elman true 
to life, just as though he was ever 


present in your home. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you any 
of the thirty-eight Elman records, or Victor Records 
by any other of the world's greatest artists. 

There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Mischa Elman 


© Mishkin 
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Two important developments followed closely the first 
showing of the 1916 Hupmobile. 


All over America the “old guard” came flocking back to re- 
new their allegiance. 


Almost on their heels a new army of enthusiasts marched 
into Hupmobile stores. 


Those of the first group needed no urging. 


They know — 50,000 and more —how good the Hupmobile 
is. They ride init. They drive it. 


These men appreciate, better than any perhaps, the full 
meaning of a Hupmobile at $1085. Hupmobile quality 
has been real and tangible to them for years. 


In the second group are those who, inspired by the good 
they have heard of the car, have long looked forward to 
Hupmobile ownership. 


To them the lowered price is simply the means to an end. 


It brings them the Hupmobile — a greater measure of motor 
car luxury and quality and value than $1085 ever before 
made possible. 


So, almost in less time than it takes to tell it, the Hupmo- 
bile market has been doubled —as we were certain it 
would be. 


When we tried to describe the new car in our announce- 
ment the first week in June, we told you that we had per- 
fected our plans for a 50 per cent increase in production. 


Shipments began on that basis on the day we promised 
they would begin. 


But sales everywhere are marching far in advance of them. 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 Roadster, $1085 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine $2365 


Sales Marching Far Ahead 
of Heavy Shipments 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1231 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 


r- 
$1085 


FOG OETRO'T 


The situation as you will find it in your city, and in every 
city, is, in itself, such a wonderful advertisement of Hup- 
mobile value that it leaves little more to be said. 


The new Hupmobile deserves its good fortune. 


In point of past and proven worth, in point of present per- 
fection, in point of size and beauty and luxury — we can- 
not find a car in the world comparable at the price. 


The 1916 Hupmobile shows a distinct gain in quality over 
preceding models. 


It has 20 per cent more power, quicker pick-up, stronger 
pull on hills and on heavy roads, and even more pro- 
nounced motor flexibility. 


Gasoline, oil and tire mileage on a par with Hupmobile 
economy records, in spite of increased power. 


Genuine high grade leather and hair upholstery, with deep- 
er and more comfortable cushions. Open bodies com- 
pletely lined. 


Finish of depth and quality heretofore confined to the 
higher priced cars. 


Famous Bijur electric starting and lighting system, espe- 
cially designed and built for Hupmobile application ; and 
exceptionally complete and high grade equipment. 


The Hupmobile dealer will be glad to give you a delivery 
date as early as orders now in and his arrangements for 
factory shipments will permit. 


Get in touch with him, for delay now means delay in getting 
your car. 


Write for the new catalog, which illustrates and describes 
the entire Hupmobile line of seven beautiful body types. 


All-Year Touring Car, $1185 All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 


Nineteen Sixteen 


8,000 Miles of Fun 


55 Boys Earn Trip to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


AS a reward for doing good work in 
getting subscriptions for THE AMERI- 
CAN Macazine and the Woman’s Home 
Companion, the publishers of these two 
periodicals are giving fifty-five Y. M. 
C. A. boys and Boy Scouts a trip to the 
Panama Paaki Exposition. All the ex- 
penses of each boy are paid. The boys 
average about sixteen years in age. 

The party starts by rail from New 
York, Saturday, August 14th. All the 
New England and Eastern boys will meet 
in New York and set out together. At 
Chicago and at various points along the 
line the Western boys will join the party. 
Then all the boys will go on together to 
San Francisco, where for five days they 
will visit the fair, returning by boat 
through the Panama Canal to Nex York, 
traveling a distance of 8,000 miles. 

We have invited Dr. Ivan P. Flood of 
Newark, New Jersey, president of the 
Association of Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work 
Secretaries, to take charge of the trip. 
Doctor Flood will be provided with four 
assistant leaders, so that the boys will 
have the best of care. Mr. F. M. Gannon 
of our circulation department will ac- 
company the party as business manager. 

As we go to press, forty-three of the 
fifty-five winners in this competition had 
been finally selected. Their names and 
addresses follow. The remaining twelve 
will have been chosen before this issue 
of the magazine reaches your hands. 

The exact name of the expedition is: 


PHILIP CURTISS, author of 
“And West is West,” which be- 
gins this month, ready for a 
game of polo—his favorite sport 


“The Y. M. C. A. Boys and Boy Scouts’ 
Panama Party.” The members of the 
party are winners in the Panama Canal 
Club competition—a club of subscription 
agents specially created several months 
ago for Y. M. d A. boys and Boy Scouts. 


43 of the 55 Winners 


T. Howard Atkinson, Trenton, N. J.; George 
Bailey, Jr., Salina, Kan.; John C. Boyd, Steu- 
benville, O.; J. E. Brady, Jr , Montclair, N. J.; 
Clifford Bruden, Eau Claire, Wis.; Alan C. Cur- 
tiss, Schenectady, N. Y.; Lloyd E. Daniels, 
Rockland, Me.; Walter Fisher, Findlay, O.; 
George S. Ford, Morristown, N. J.; Patrick H. 
Fusco, Youngstown, O.; Philip S. Godfrey, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; William R. Hamilton, 
New Castle, Pa.; Raymond E. Hartz, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Harold P. Kaulfuss, Glen Falls, N. 
Y.; Cecil C. Keefe, Proctor, Vt.; Wesley Korn- 
der, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Leffler, New 
York, N. Y.; Edward C. LeNoir, Knoxville, 
'Tenn.; Walter B. Leonard, Providence, R. I.; 
Clem Lepsch, Hornell, N. Y.; Geo. Richard 
Lunn, Schenectady, N. Y.; Henry Madowsky, 
Fall River, Mass.; Kenneth L. Moses, Grove- 
ton, N. H.; Marshall Naumann, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Fred N. Perkins, Brocton, Mass.; Paul K. 
Peterson, Fremont, Neb.; Arlie C. Phillips, 
Grafton, W. Va.; Kenneth Porter, Portsmouth, 
Va.; Edwin Roemer, East Orange, N. J.; Chas. 
E. Rubsamen, Passaic, N. J.; Alex Sanson, 
Marlotte, Mich.; Paul A. Schreiber, E. Liver- 
pool, O.; A, B. Sharpe, Nashua, N. H.; W. 
Alfred Sykes, Lakewood, N. J.; Kenneth W. 
Tigges, Toledo, O.; George E. Walter, Rome, 
N. Y.; John W. Warren, Jr., San Antonio, Tex.; 
Lester C. Wightman, Pawtucket, R. I.; Thomas 
Williams, Lorain, O.; Jay Woodruff, Elmhurst, 
L. I.; William E. Yates, Bridgeport, Conn.; Joe 
Zimmerman, Auburn, Ind.; Elmer Conrath, 
Indiana, Pa. 
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GORHAM 


is the accepted choice for 
the Siber of Sentiment 
and the Silver of Service 


A gift, for example, should carry the Gorham name 
-indeed to give silverware without the Gorham name is 
so rare as to be almost a breach of gift etiquette! 


And what is true of gifts of silverware to others is 
doubly true with respect to the silverware swith which, 
from time to time, you enrich the possessions of home. 


The name Gorham is as substantial as that metal 
in which the Gorham Silversmiths have wrought egt- 
Jive years of leadership in the silverware of sentiment 


_and service. 


Look for ae et trade-mark 
on all sterling ce 
silverware SO 
That trade-mark on a piece of silverware, be the price 
little or large, establishes fidelity of design and integ- 
rity of workmanship, and is universally recognized as 
the standard for solid silver and for silverware value. 


Ask for Gorham Siberware in any of 
the leading jewelers stores anywhere- 
it costs no more, but the yield is greater. 
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“And West is West” 


A new short serial 
The romance of a sentimental 
journey 
A story of California and the 
Expositions 


By Philip Curtiss 


A gay tale of love, and travel 
across the continent; 
wonderful scenes of the way; 
happy excursions, 
with charming sentimental 
adventures; 
dashes of humor and comedy; 
bubbling with the joy of life! 


Turn the page— 
and begin to Enjoy Yourself 


Painted by W. B. King 


The bay and the sky and the city itself were blending 
into the evening, while up on the hills a man from 
the West and a girl from the East stood watching 
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‘And West is West” 


A Romance of the Expositions 


By Philip Curtiss 


Illustrations by W. B. King 


I. 


ISS SUSAN STARK of Bos- 

ton and erstwhile of Benning- 

ton, Vermont, walked through 

the observation car of the 

Limited Mail and received 
the shock of her life. It was a tremendous 
shock, an upset of the first order, a colli- 
sion of preconceived notions of such killing 
intensity that, as it occurred on a trans- 
continental train, it really merited inves- 
tigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. For there, on the brass- 
railed platform, seated cozily on a tiny 
camp stool was her niece and charge, Miss 
Betty Wayne, in familiar converse with a 
perfectly strange young man. 

Miss Stark knew absolutely that the 
young man was strange, for they had seen 

im the other side of Chicago and again 
after leaving Galesburg, when he had 
walked past their open stateroom with 
what had seemed to her unnecessary fre- 

uency, and Miss Betty herself had won- 
dered vaguely who he might be. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Stark had 
wondered the same, for she had admitted 
that the young man’s face was a “ pleas- 
ant” one and that he looked like a gentle- 
man; but even these things she granted 
with regretful finality for to Miss Stark of 
Boston and eke of Bennington, people to 
whom she had not been introduced did 
not exist, and so she took it for granted 
that she and her niece and the nice young 
man must journey three thousand miles 
and five days in close confinement with- 
out any further acquaintance. It was 
regrettable, of course; but the world was 
so, and Miss Stark had not made the 
world; she had merely accepted it. She 
had accepted it for forty-eight years, 
quite undisturbed in her convictions, and 
by just thatmuch was the shock the 
greater when she found her niece in con- 
verse with this perfectly strange young 
man. ; 

Miss Stark disapproved, and she 
showed it. She walked out on the plat- 
form in icy hauteur and unto the ici- 
ness of the Starks of Boston is no other 


Part 


The Camps of Salem 


iciness equal. The iciness, indeed, could 
hardly have escaped the notice of her 
niece, but Miss Betty Wayne was also 
from Boston and her mother was also a 
Stark. Yet, disregarding that fact, Miss 
Betty was twenty-odd, vivacious and 
eager of experience, and especially had she 
been bored, fearfully bored, by a day and 
a half on the train, so she did not propose 
to relinquish her nice young man. As a 

eneral rule the ways of the Starks were 

er ways, but now they merely aroused in 
her an elfish revolt. 

“Aunt Susan,” she began, in studied 
sweetness, “may I present Mr.—Mr.—” 

* Camp," supplied the young man, and, 

“Camp,” echoed Miss Betty. She had 
known perfectly well what the young 
man’s name was; she was not the kind to 
forget it, nor was he the kind of young 
man whose name she would forget; but 
she had seen at a glance her aunt’s state of 
mind, and the mischief in her could not 
resist the temptation to play on it. The 
effect of her ruse, indeed, was exactly what 
she had planned, for Miss Susan drew 
herself up more stifly than ever and 
slowly massed in line those weapons 
which she had used in Massachusetts 
drawing-rooms. 

“There are some Camps in Salem,” she 
announced insinuatingly, as one who would 
say, “There are Camps and Camps,” 
but the young man made no reply, merely 
nodding slowly, in a courteous inclination. 
His hod, in fact, was enigmatical; it con- 
ceded the existence of the Camps of Salem 
but displayed no further concern. It did 
not claim kinship with them nor did it 
deny it, it merely granted the force of 
Miss Susan’s remarks. By Miss Susan’s 
own standards that nod was a triumph 
and no one understood it better than 
Betty. She positively glowed with pride 
in her new young man, and her gray eyes 
danced at her aunt's discomfiture. Miss 
Susan, in fact, was routed, in full retreat, 
and her next attempt was only mildly 
inquisitorial. 

“You live in the West?” she hazarded 


in the tone of the suave but unrelenting 
boarding-school mistress. 

For a moment the young man did not 
reply. He had understood Miss Stark at 
a glance, and his laughing eyes were de- 
bating the question of whether or not he 
would remain an enigma: 

“Yes,” he replied at last, “California.” 

Then, the love of mischief still being as 
potent in him as it had been in Betty, he 
added, with studied vagueness, “At least, 
I have lived there some years.” 


(THE answer, in that situation, was 
puzzling, for it left the Salem issue un- 
solved; but the young man volunteered 
no more and with another bow, very 
stately this time, passed into the car. And 
since it had been Miss Stark who had come 
out there for the express purpose of with- 
drawing her precious niece from his con- 
taminating acquaintance, and since it was 
now the young man who withdrew of his 
own accord, there was little doubt with 
whom the honors rested after that short 
encounter. 

So perfect, indeed, had been the im- 
pression left by the strange young man 
that Miss Susan herself reverted to him 
after she and her niece had sought their 
own stateroom. 

“T wonder if he really can be," she 
mused, in what might have been called an . 
indefinite way but which her niece under- 
stood perfectly. Indeed, her niece had 
been thinking of quite the same thing. 

“He is taller than any of the Camps," 
went on Miss Susan. “But his eyes are 
exactly like the DeForrests'. That's what 
made me think of it in the first place." 

The force of this logic may not be quite 
plain to one unsteeped in the genealogy 
of Salem, but it was perfectly plain to 
Miss Betty. 

“The Morgans were tall," she sug- 
posred, “and Mrs. George Camp was a 

organ. But still,” she added, “we 
know all the George Camps—Sally and 
Tom and the twins.” 

It seemed conclusive, but into Miss 
Susan’s eyes came the divine light of the 
born genealogist. 

"No," she exclaimed with a sudden 
thought, “there was an older son." Then 
her face clouded. 
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“There was an older son,” she re- 

eated; ‘‘and I think that he went to the 

ad. I know that they sent him away 
somewhere.” 


N VIEW of the recent encounter, the 

idea had decided dramatic possibilities. 
It might have pleased a person of more 
liberal view, but as its significance sud- 
denly came to Miss Susan she began to 
feel a vague doubt, which slowly grew 
into certainty. For the duty of being a 
Stark weighed on Miss Susan; but, more 
than that, weighed on her the responsi- 
bility of her pretty young niece during a 
transcontinental journey; and now at the 
very outset she had, for all that she knew, 
allowed her charge to pick up acquaint- 
ance, unintroduced, with the Buck sheep 
of the Camp family—a Salem black 
sheep, to be sure, but a black sheep never- 
theless. 
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It was simply too big, 


She racked her mind and tried to recall 
in what his black-sheepishness had con- 
sisted—drinking, perhaps, or signing his 
father's name, for Miss Susan’s knowledge 
of black sheep was confined to mid- 
Victorian novels, in which black sheep 
were always limited chastely and even 
picturesquely to these gentlemanly crimes. 
But however stirring and picturesque a 
black sheep might be in a novel, yet con- 
fined in the narrow reaches of a Pullman 
car with her niece for three or four days, a 
black sheep of any flock, Salem or other- 
wise, was a terrifying reality. Miss 
Susan’s mind probed its possibilities, and 
to find how deeply the idea had taken 
root she questioned Miss Betty, for which 
inquisition that blithe young lady was 
fully prepared. 

“How in the world,” she began, in a 
manner which she really supposed to be 
innocently artful, “did you ever make the 


too vast, too reaching for thought or for 


acquaintance of this—this Mr. Camp?” 
etty's eyes danced, but her mouth was 

drawn into lines of demureness and her 
tones became those of arch mystery. 

"You never would guess," she an- 
nounced. “A really tremendous coin- 
cidence. There I was, standing on the 
platform of the observation car, an inno- 
cent girl, utterly unsuspecting, when, 
without warning, out came this handsome 
stranger and stood there watching the 
track. One station went by, then another, 
and when I was almost ready to scream 
with pent-up emotion, he gulped once or 
twice, and then said it." 

Her aunt was following her with diff- 
culty. 

** Said what?" she gasped. 

* He said," replied Betty, "that it was 
a very nice day." 

Miss Susan smiled in spite of herself. 

"And what did you answer to that?" 


“And West is West,” 


by PuiriP CURTISS 


romance, and their appreciation was the appreciation of silence 


"You'd never guess," repeated Betty; 
but her aunt did guess. 

"You replied that it was?" 

Betty nodded. ‘‘And that it was extra 
nice after the rain. So now you see my 
crime, Aunt Susan, in all its heinous de- 
tails. Our secret is out." 

Miss Susan was troubled however, even 
under her smiles. 

"But, Betty," she cautioned, “you 
know that one must be careful when one 
is traveling, and if this young man should 
really happen to be—" 

But Betty broke in. 

"My dear aunt," she exclaimed with 
the smile which no one on earth had ever 
resisted, “please don't make him any 
more enticing than he is now. Don't you 
know that it is always the black sheep, the 
debonair young scapegrace, who proves 
irresistible to a susceptible creature like 
me? Do you think my trip to the West 


would be complete without a remittance 
man or a younger son?” 

Miss Susan, however, was far more 
literal. She shook her head, and Betty 
leaned back to resume her contemplation 
of the telegraph poles outside. And, 
oddly enough, she smiled to herself to 
find that even that soon in their acquaint- 
ance she was wishing vaguely that she 
had the mysterious Mr. Camp at her side 
to smile at her aunt’s bewilderment. 


"THE mysterious Mr. Camp, indeed, 
accompanied her in fancy, as he did in 
reality, clear across the whole state of 
Illinois, over a corner of Missouri and 
well into Kansas. He was, in truth, ac- 
companying her aunt as well, for upset 
and sensitized as that good lady was by 
the excitements of traveling, the strange 
young man broke woefully into her 
dreams that night as she tossed and 


turned in her berth with the dull rumble 
of the wheels in her ear. She could not, 
it is true, conceive of the pleasant young 
man as a very terrible adventurer. Since 
apparently he was as innocent as Betty 
herself in their unconventional encounter 
she could not even accuse him of being one 
of the many young men who had pursued 
Miss Wayne all over the East; but at an 

rate he was a stranger, and to Miss Star 

a stranger was a potential barbarian. 
Moreover, there ever lay in the back- 
ground the suspicion that he was a po- 
tential black sheep. Neither of the ideas 
was comforting to Miss Susan, for hers was 
too precious a charge. The thoughts 
broke her rest, and when at last she 
awoke to find the train still spinning along 
in a golden sunlight far out on the plains 
of Kansas, although the reassuring pres- 
ence of daylight did make her fears gro- 
tesque and absurd, she was still resolved 
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that her policy would be one of watchful 
waiting. 


II 


[E THE truth must out, moreover, the 
memory of the little encounter on the 
rear platform of the Limited Mail re- 
mained with more than Miss Susan. It 
remained with Stewart Camp, who had 
refused to divulge his antecedents but 
who found a reason to sit very late in the 
smoking compartment puffing his pipe 
and staring at the reflections of the car 
lamps on the shining mahogany ceiling. 
It remained, as well, with Miss Betty, for 
the quiet bow and the twinkling eyes of 
the tall young man came to her mind with 
astonishing regularity all through the 
night, and when she awoke in the morning 
she had a vague sort of idea that the new 
acquaintance would be waiting just where 
he had left her the day before, and she 
was, therefore, rather ashamed of her own 
disappointment when she and her aunt 
sought the end of the train and found the 
platform deserted save by an odd little 
man in ill-fitting clothes who blinked at 
them for a moment through gold-rimmed 
spectacles and then went into the car. 

The landscape, indeed, did not seem to 
offer tremendous variety—farm after 
farm, with here and there a little gray 
house and now and then tiny groups of 
horses and cattle strolling morosely around 
the fence corners or picking listlessly at 
the huge stacks of wheat straw with 
which the landscape was endlessly dotted. 
At their feet the gra 
spun itself out, and from time to time a 
trainman appeared, exchanged a red flag 
for a white one and went back whistling. 

It was, indeed, well after noon when the 
tall young man reappeared, and if he had 
any suspicion that he was under sur- 
veillance he concealed it admirably. 

“I watched for you at breakfast," he 
began smiling, "and since then I have 
had a highly busy morning at my club." 

Betty greeted his remark with a puz- 
zled look. 

* At your club?" 

“At my club,” he repeated. "I have 
crossed the continent four times since the 
first of January, and as I look back on my 
life I find that my entire social relaxation, 
my sole mental stimulus, and my whole 
intellectual uplift have been obtained in 
the smoking compartments of Pullmans." 

The idea did not seem to appeal to Miss 
Susan. 

* But the smoke?" she shuddered. 

The young man shook his head sadly. 

"Alas!" he replied. “It is one of the 
regrets of science that smoke is insepar- 
able from smoking; but just think of the 
mental enlightenment that I have had 
this morning. I have talked with a man 
who caught the cholera from stealing a 
skull in Manila and then was shipwrecked 
in the China Sea, with the owner of a 
saloon in Los Angeles, with the vice- 
president of the National Express Com- 
pany, and with the valedictorian of the 
last class at Kansas State University." 

Betty smiled. 

“And which was the most interesting?" 
she asked. 

"Oh, the saloon-keeper, of course," 
replied Camp. ‘They always are. ‘They 
see life, as it were, relaxed.” 

In spite of his obvious levity, Betty 


ballasted roadbed, 
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stole a glance at Miss Susan to judge 
the effect of this remark and recognized 
signals which were perilous at the mo- 
ment, so she hastened to put in her oar. 

“And what did this fascinating publican 
have to discuss?” . 

Camp's face was unmoving.  . 

* We started, I believe, with the art of 
Peters, the California painter. The publi- 
can gentleman stated that he owned the 
finest Peters nocturne in California; then 
the skull man maintained that Roy Car- 
ruthers had the finest Peters nocturne, in 
his rooms at the Cliff House in San 
Francisco; from that we moved naturally 
to Jules Guerin's color scheme of the 
Exposition, and then we had a discussion 
as to what was the most remarkable thing 
in the West. That really became very 
spirited." 

Camp paused, but even Miss Susan was 
interested, and Betty prompted him to go 
on. 
“T should think it might have,” she sug- 
gested. "What was the most wonderful 
thing in the West? We ought to see it 
before we go home." 


But Camp shook his head. 


"ALAS," he replied, “you never can. 

One man thought it was the Grand 
Canyon. Another said it was the big 
trees, but the prize went to a cattleman 
from down near the Apache Reservation 
who said he once knew a boy who had 
never seen a hog." 

“A what?” interrupted Miss Susan. 

"A hog," replied Camp, “ʻa swine, a 
pig. The boy was a sailor and came from 
the Friendly Islands. He drifted up to 
this fellow’s ranch, and was so fascinated 
with the pigs that he followed them around 
from day to day. He was simply over- 
come with their charm.” 

Betty laughed. 

“And what did you talk about then?” 

“Oh, then,” explained Camp, ‘‘we 
touched for a moment on love and silver 
money, and when I left they were on the 
Sunnite Mohammedans.” 

This, however, was too much for Miss 
Susan. 

“Mr. Camp," she began, “I think you 
are making fun of two gullible Eastern- 
ers. 

"Camp, however, affected pain. 

“Indeed I am not, Miss Stark,” he re- 
plied. “And if you want to know any 
more about the Sunnite Mohammedans 
yeu will have to ask my new-found friend, 

octor Merritt. In the words of the 
melodrama, ‘Here he comes now!’” 

As if, indeed, the scene had been pre- 
arranged, the door of the car pushed open 
and out walked the little man with the 
gold-rimmed spectacles. Camp greeted 
him with enthusiasm. 

“Doctor,” he asked, “what did 
were the two great divisions of t 
hammedans?" 

The little man never cracked a smile, 
although his eyes did twinkle through his 
grotesque glasses. 

“The Sunnites and the Shiites,” he 
began in perfect solemnity, “the believers 
in the shrine at Bokhara and the followers 
of Omaya and Ezid. Omaya was the 
governor of Mecca and a grafter." 

He gave the information as if he had 
been telling the hour of the day, but 
Miss Susan's face was a study. Surprise, 
bewilderment, and admiration were cours- 


ou say 
he Mo- 


ing over it, and Camp himself came to her 
relief. 

“Doctor Merritt," he explained, ‘‘has 
just come back from the interior of Tur- 
kestan.” 

“Turkestan?” gasped Miss Susan, 
quite forgetting that this stranger, also, 
had not been introduced. “And what 
were you doing there?” 

The doctor linked through his glasses. 

“ Buying sheep," he replied, and went 
back into the car. 

Betty looked at her aunt and then 
at Camp. 

“Did that really happen,” she asked, 
“or did I dream it? Botha, Moham- 
med, gold glasses and sheep. Tell me. I 
have always wanted to know just a little 
about Uriah the Hittite. Is there anyone 
in the smoking-room who can explain 
that?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Camp nonchalantly, 
“a Swedenborgian minister who was born 
in Swabia and looks like William J. Bryan. 
Is there anything else that youd like to 
know?" 

“For the present,” replied Miss Wayne, 
“Td like to know when we are going to 
get something to eat." 

The question answered itself, however, 
when the train pulled into La Junta, over 
the Colorado line, the lunching place; and 
Camp welcomed the event for more rea- 
sons than one. The bustle and merry 
haste of a Harvey restaurant were an 
old, old story to him, but he watched with 
amusement to see their effect on the 
Eastern girl, as with their fellow passen- 
gers they poured toward the Spanish- 
mission-built station. 

"Aim for the Japanese chauffeur," he 
suggested, and led the way toward the 
spot where a slant-eyed yellow peril in a 

orfolk jacket was beating gleefully on a 
huge gong. Behind him stood a smiling 
steward, who beckoned them in to their 
places. 


HE scene which followed was one 

which Betty never forgot. As if by 
magic she found herself at a table in a 
room full of people, seated and expectant 
at tables as if they had grown there. 
Across the aisle sat Camp at another 
table made up of trainmen, while beyond 
him were others and others as far as she 
could see. Over the room had settled an 
orderly hush as if someone were about to 
make a speech; but then, as if on a signal, 
began a low murmur and clatter and a 
Soft voice asked at her ear: 

“Chicken soup?" 

She must have answered in the afirma- 
tive, for in the flash of a second the soup 
was before her. A minute later, another 
soft voice was at her ear: ‘Filet of sole? '" 
and, behold, there was filet of sole. Steak 
â la minute, tender and juicy, appeared 
mysteriously from somewhere else, and for 
the rest of the meal she was only con- 
scious of a vague flickering haze in which 
the arms of shirtwaisted magicians ap- 
peared like the arms of an octopus whisk- 
ing off dishes and whisking on others. 
Hors d'œuvres, soup, fish and roast, 
sweets, colfee and desserts, one after 
another they came and went at the behest 
of a mysterious presence which stood 
behind her and read her mind. Then, 
suddenly, like a voice breaking into a 
dream, she heard someone call “Ali 
aboard!" 


“And West is West," by Puttie Curtiss 
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She was dimly conscious of walking 
across a sunlit platform and then found 
herself again on the observation platform 
of the moving train with Camp beside her 
and Doctor Merritt squinting through his 
glasses at the receding station. Her face 
was a puzzle and Camp broke into a 
laugh. It seemed to bring her back to 
consciousness and a realization of mun- 
dane things. She watched his amused ex- 
pression for a moment, then asked: 

“Will you kindly tell me what has hap- 
pened to me?” 

Camp continued his laugh, and replied: 

“Yes, I will tell you exactly what has 
happened: You have eaten a large plate 
of chicken soup, filet of sole, steak à la 
minute, salad with Russian dressing, mince 

ie and coffee, in just twenty-five minutes. 
fin other words, you have been initiated 
to a Harvey restaurant, and now you are 
wondering whether you are going to live 
out the day.” 

Betty’s look was pathetic. 

“That is exactly what I have done,” 
she replied, ‘‘except the pie, and I am sure 
I shall die in torment.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” answered Camp 
cheerfully. “You will be hungry again 
before three o'clock. Fred Harvey never 
killed anyone in his life." 

“Oh, yes, he did,” broke in the doctor. 
“Tt was years ago, out at Needles, where 
the Overland stopped three minutes for 
oil. One day there was a wedding break- 
fast going on at the Harvey restaurant, 
and a traveling man, thinking it was the 
regular stop, jumped off, ate the whole 
wedding cake, a sirloin steak, and three 
bottles of champagne before the train got 
going again. 

“They buried him at Las Vegas,” he 
concluded morosely. 

No such disastrous effects, however, fol- 
lowed the lunch at La Junta, and the after- 
noon drew itself peacefully out. They 
were nearing the lower corner of Colorado. 
Farm lands gave way to sage brush, and 
isolated peaks of mountains began to ap- 
pear on the horizon. The beating sun 
grew hotter and hotter—and then crept 
in the cool of the evening. From time to 
time little groups of Mexican workmen 
appeared at the side of the track, and 
then little railroad houses of whitewashed 
ties, from which peered faces of women 
and children with straight black hair and 
Indian features. Late in the afternoon 
they chugged up into the lower Rockies 
with two engines laboring and pulling by 
jerks, and then as the sun went down they 
crossed the Divide, and passed through a 
tiny tunnel on into New Mexico. 


OUNTAINS, plains, farm lands, sage 
l brush, cattle in groups and horses in 
wandering twos and threes passed in end- 
less succession; gray farmhouses gave way 
to mining camps, and mining camps to 
adobe huts. As the sun passed clear out 
of sight Miss Susan, forgetting her fears, 
went back to her stateroom, the doctor 
gave over the contemplation of the ties, 
and Camp and Miss Wayne were alone in 
the peace of the late afternoon. As the 
miles spun on and they drew to the wing 
of the mountains a quiet coolness settled 
down over them; when they stopped at a 
lonely station far in the foothills long dark 
shadows, blue, gray, and black, were 
creeping around them, and the sudden 
silence after the roar of the track rested 


peacefully over them. From the plains 
at their feet rose sweet unaccustomed 
smells of plants and the earth itself, and 
now and then an insect chirped fitfully. 

It was the beauty of evening, that same 
sweet beauty which arises at nightfall in 
Vermont and in Venice, on the moors of 
Scotland and the deserts of Egypt. It 
was the peaceful calm which soothes the 
lonely homesteader on Canadian prairies 
and the herdsman on Argentine plains, 
and now it settled over this man and this 

irl on the wastes of New Mexico. 

They had known each other for barely 
a day, these two, and already they felt the 
contenting companionshipof silence. Once 
or twice Betty stirred wistfully and drew a 
deep breath of the clear mesa air and then 
settled back into contemplation. Once or 
twice her companion started to speak, but 
dared not to break the exquisite silence. 
For even when the wheels were turning 
once more and the train rattled humming- 
ly onward, the regular rhythm and beat 
of the tracks gave out a music as perfect. 

Late into the summer night they sat, 
and a moon, like a fire at sea, arose on the 
eastern horizon, silvered the plains, shad- 
owed the foothills with grotesque and 
fantastic images and, last of all, as the 


train climbed higher and higher, the chill 
black robe of the mountains crept through 
the deep valleys and touched them. Yet 
still they sat on, and when a trainman at 
almost midnight came bustling out of the 
car with a swinging red lantern over his 
arm, he saw a cigar glowing cheerfully in 
a corner and a white hand in the moon- 
light resting on the brass railing. 


III 
I: WAS, indeed, quite as well that the 


following morning was one to be broken 
up by a change of cars for Grand Canyon, 
for the vigilance of Miss Susan had re- 
laxed the evening before to an extent 
which completely astounded Betty. She 
had, indeed, quite expected that her aunt 
would break into the peaceful scene on 
tie observation platform at almost any 
moment after night had fallen, but as 
hour after hour had passed without any 
hint from the chaperon she had herself 
gone back to the stateroom, and to her 
amazement discovered Miss Susan in 
rapt discussion with Doctor Merritt and 
enjoying herself to a degree rarely ob- 
served in Miss Susan. Whether, however, 
the subject which kept her aunt absorbed 


It was the peaceful calm which soothes the lonely homesteader on 
Canadian prairies and the herdsman on Argentine plains, and now 
it settled over this man and this girl on the wastes of New Mexico 
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to such an unearthly hour was Sunnites or 
Shiites or caracoling sheep or nocturnes, she 
had no chance to discover until the follow- 
ing morning, when the doctor approached 
her with the same subject—the Canyon. 

* Miss Betty,” he asked, “are you fond 
of literature?" 

Miss Betty replied that she was, 
whereat the doctor solemnly unrolled a 
railway folder, looked at her sternly over 
the rims of his glasses, and read: 


“Stolid, indeed, is he or she who can front 
the awful scene and view its unearthly splendor 
of color and form without quaking knee or 
tremulous breath. An inferno swathed in soft, 
celestial fires, a whole chaotic underworld just 
emptied of primeval floods and waiting for a 
new creating word, eluding all sense of per- 
spective or dimension, outstretching the faculty 
of measurement, overlapping the confines of 
definite apprehension, a boding, terrible thing, 
unflinchingly real, yet spectral as a dream. f 
is the soul of Michael Angelo and of Bee- 
thoven, a canyon truly, yet not after the ac- 
cepted type.” 


The doctor paused and looked at Betty 
severely: 

“So you see, Miss Betty, you mustn’t 
pal i a fashionable canyon. This is a 
cubist one." 

Betty laughed and begged for more, but 
the doctor folded the leaflet and brought 
out a little red book. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘see how the classic 
Baedeker covers the subject: 


“Williams—Grand Canyon, two trains each 
way, return fare seven dollars and fifty cents, 
exclusive of meals.” 


“After all," he concluded, “you can’t 
beat the old masters. Just note the 
chastity of the style, * . . . return fare, 
seven dollars and fifty cents.’” 

He turned to Camp, who had just come 
in from his beloved club. 

“What do you think?" 

Camp considered the matter judicially. 

“Tt certainly gets to the point,” he re- 
plied. “But of all descriptions of the 
Grand Canyon none can equal that of the 
cowboy. You have heard that, haven’t 
you, Miss Stark?" 

It seemed to be, however, one of Miss 
Stark's suspicious days and it was Betty 
who had to request the quotation. 

“What did the cowboy say?” she sug- 
gested. 

"He said," replied Camp, '''Holy 
Smoke, what a hole!'"" 


AS A MATTER of fact, however, Miss 
Susan had other reasons besides his 
levity for entertaining suspicions of Stew- 
art Camp, for he had that very morning 
announced his sudden intention of visiting 
the Canyon, although on the previous da 
he had said that his ticket read throu 4 
to the coast, and Miss Stark had had far 
too much experience in chaperoning her 
niece to credit any such sudden passion 
on the part of a handsome young man for 
the beauties of nature. 

She could not, to be sure, prevent the 
agent at Williams from changing his 
ticket. In fact she had already learned 
that it was, apparently, impossible to 
keep any official of the Santa Fé Railroad 
from doing anything which Camp might 
desire; but she did, nevertheless, keep her 
niece strictly under her wing from the 
moment of their arrival at the Canyon 
itself, and only by the unexpected assist- 


ance of Doctor Merritt, whose intentions 
on the Grand Canyon had been frank and 
open from the first, were Betty and Camp 
enabled to steal away from El Tovar for 
a short walk toward Hopi Point at sunset. 

As frequently happens, however, any 
fears which Miss Susan may have had that 
the subjects of conversation would be of 
too romantic a nature were entirely 
groundless. It was not Camp's first sight 
of the Grand Canyon, but it was Betty's, 
and for her at least the great red shapes 
of the Canyon itself dwarfed conversation. 
Romance thrives in the little places, and 
this was the immensity which breeds only 
awe and wonder. In silence they stood 
on the height of the cliff and in silence 
they walked back to El Tovar. It was 
simply too big, too vast, too reaching for 
thought or for romance, and their appre- 
ciation was the appreciation of silence, a 
thing which made Betty feel toward Camp 
a firmer liking than any which their pre- 
vious talks had brou he out. It some- 
times startled her, indeed, to realize how 
short had been their actual acquaintance, 
and yet how important their moods had 
become to each other. 


ORE social, indeed, was another walk 

which they took in the evening under 
the chaperonage of Miss Susan along 
the edge of the cliff to the north with the 
great dark vault below them like a hidden 
sea, from behind them the lights of El 
Tovar, and at their right the beating of 
tom-toms and scant whiffs of incense from 
the Hopi Indian House. It was friendly 
and it was contenting, but the happy 
gayety which had sprung up between 
them did not resume until two days later, 
which found them again on the train 
pushing westward over the broad Colo- 
rado and into the tropical palms and 
luxuriant orange groves of California. 

There was now but a day and a night 
before their journey would be at an end 
at the Exposition, and however simple it 
had been on the long trip from the East 
for Miss Susan, her niece, Stewart Camp, 
and even the doctor to fall into the 
camaraderie of fellow travelers, the near 
approach of the end brought at least one 
of them back to reality with rather woeful 
effect. 

Camp was not a man without imagina- 
tion or social training, and being a 
Californian, at least by adoption, he was 
also a thorough romanticist. But with 
Betty Wayne he had not sought romance; 
it had been simply companionship, and 
romance had sought him. What romance 
there was, indeed, had been of a shy, 
timid sort rather new to his nature. 
Thirty-four years of age, Stewart Camp 
was still a great Western boy, and the 
delicate reserve of the Eastern girl rather 
awed him, an entirely new feeling where 
ps were concerned. For once in a care- 
ess and vivid life he found himself waiting 
for a girl to make the first move, and the 
thought that silenced him now was the 
one that on the following day they might 
part, with no move at all. 

He knew his California and its well- 
beaten paths far too well to suppose that 
even the vastness of that vast state would 
cause him to lose her entirely if he cared 
to follow, but a rather steely reserve on 
the part of Betty herself when his boyish 
friendliness approached too near, quite 
aside from the now very obvious guardi- 


anship of Miss Susan, made him feel that 
unless the first word came from her he 
must step quietly back at the end of the 
trip, and allow her to go the rest of the 
way quite alone. 

Ye in spite of this he did feel, in his 
born soul of a romanticist, that their 
journey together still lacked culmination. 
One climax, at least, it could have before 
they should go their separate ways, and 
this climax he knew he could find in the 
great event which had brought them all 
to the coast. For Camp was a Califor- 
nian, and to a Californian there existed 
but one event in the year. He was not a 
showman, he was not an exploiter, but he 
was an adopted son and an artist, and, as 
delicate in speaking of it as one is in 
speaking of one's religion, he had waited 
until the final moment to bring before 
his companions the one great picture, the 
one great pride of his state and his coast. 

He hated the word “ Exposition;" in his 
mind he called it only “the Fair." Of the 
part he had played in the building of that 
great panorama, that island of color on a 
colorful coast he had given until now not 
a suggestion. To Betty, to her aunt, and 
even to his new friend the doctor, he had 
been but a casual traveler such as they 
themselves; but the truth ofStewart Camp 
wasthat he was not making these jour- 
neys back and forth over the continent 
without a purpose. He was, in fact, one 
of those Californians who were linking the 
East and the West, one of the builders, 
one of the constructive artists, one of the 
minds of genius who had enlisted under 
California's banner to build California's 
triumph, and although he could not speak 
of his part, except in the vaguest way, to 
the girl on the outskirts of whose life he 
was now hovering, he was feeling with 
greater and greater intensity that he 
wished to be with her when first she should 
see what he and his fellow workers had 
wrought. If he could only be at her side 
for that single view he could leave her 
then with some slight mete of reward. 

He pleaded his case and he pleaded it 
well. To secure his result he even told 
to Miss Susan some little things of him- 
self that she had been vainly trying to 
learn, and so it was that when they left 
the train and were ferried over to the city 
of the Golden Gate he took this girl to 
whom he wanted to show the work of his 
state as he saw it himself to the spot from 
which during months and years he had 
planned his part and had seen it grow. 


IV 
U? IN the city of San Francisco arise 


the Fillmore Hills, quiet sloping on 
one side, a drop almost sheer on the other, 
and from the top of this height Betty 
Wayne and Miss Stark with Camp at their 
side stood at the close of an April day 
while the wonder-picture which San Fran- 
cisco had built burst upon them. 

A city of mosques and temples, it 
stood at their feet, a city of pinnacles and 
spires, a city of low, round domes, and a 
city of great flat reaches. Nestled into 
the shore of the harbor it lay, that city of 
softness—browns, greens and dull reds, 
just shadowed with evening. Beyond it 
were colors to which the city itself had 
been blended, slate-green of the water 
rolling and tumbling in white-caps, gray- 
green of the hills (Continued on page 76) 


Another story of a great dog 


Dumb-Bell’s Check 


By John Taintor Foote 


URING the summer months 
early dinner was the custom 
at Brookfield. It was served 
out of doors, weather permit- 
ting, either on the terrace or 

beneath the canopy of vines which crept 
with artful abandon from end to end of 
the pergola. 

In the latter case it meant that the 
master and mistress of Brookfield were 
alone and it would be a “cozy” dinner, 
as they called it, hidden from the many 
staring windows of the big house by the 
dumb and eyeless vine. 

At such times those who served them 
did so swiftly, and withdrew. Then they 
helped themselves and stole choice mor- 
sels from each other’s plates, and giggled, 
and "scrapped," as in days gone s and 
sometimes upset things, which was dread- 
ful. But no one would come except at 
the voice of the silver bell with the carved 
ivory handle, and they were careful not 
to touch it lest its fatal clamor occur. 
ONE August evening Leona appeared 

í suddenly in the entrance to the per- 
gola. 

“What is it?" asked the mistress of 
Brookfield. “I didn't ring." 

"Peter to you weesh to speak," ex- 
plained Leona with a gulp. 

Mrs. Gregory looked at Leona in 
amazement. 

"Peter?" she said. “Why, what's got 
into the man?" Then apprehension 


seized her. “Is anything wrong at the 
kennels?” she asked quickly: ‘“‘Where 
is Peter?” 

"'Ere mem, beggin’ your pardon," 


said Peter, and stood miraculously beside 
Leona. “I thought as 'ow vard like to 
see this 'ere," he explained, as he pulled 
a copy of the “American Field" from his 
pocket. “It’s just come." 

"What's the matter with you, Peter?" 
asked the master of Brookheld. “Have 
you lost your mind?” 

‘No, sir, beggin’ your pardon,” said 
Peter. They've challenged with the big 
pointer to run a three-hour match against 
Dumb-Bell for a thousand dollars. It's 
all in ’ere,” he added, flourishing the 
nee “You can see for yourself.” 

R he master of Brookfield scowled at 
eter. 

“What of it?” he said. “Why do you 
come here with it now?” 

“Well, you see,” said Peter, a shade 
uncertainly, “the quicker you knew about 
it, the quicker you could take 'em up. 

ou can wire yet to-night, sir.” 

Mrs. Gregory watched the master of 
Brookfield with dancing eyes. But the 
master of Brookfield did not smile. 
"Why should I ‘take 'em up’?” he asked. 

Peter's jaw dropped. 

"Why, now—er—” he began, and be- 


“You vile beast!” flamed the mistress of Brook- 


field. 


came speechless as his world fell about 
him. At last he looked up, dull-eyed. “I 
never thought," he said, “as 'ow you'd 
let 'em say we was afraid to race the big 
'ound. . .. I ax your pardon for dis- 
turbin’ of you." fle folded the paper, 
stuffed it into his pocket, and turned 
slowly away. “Good night, mem," he 
threw over his shoulder, and was gone. 
“Oh, Jim!" said Mrs. Gregory. ‘‘He’s 
heart-broken—he thinks you mean it! 
Peter!” she called, Peter!" But Peter 
was out of earshot, and she rang the bell. 


"Don't you dare touch him again!" 


While someone went to summon Peter, 
the master of Brookfield wrote a telegram. 
As he finished, Peter again appeared. 

“They said as 'ow you wanted me,” he 
muttered, looking straight before him. 

“Why, yes,” said the master of Brook- 
field. “You left in such a hurry you forgot 
to take this with you.... I want it 
sent to-night." 

Peter took the telegram and read it 
carefully. He looked up with blazing 


eyes. 
“That’s tellin’ 'em!" he said. “PI 
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start workin’ the little dog to-morrow. 
We'll need all of two months to get 'im 
ready,—'e'll 'ave to go to Ramsey for a 
month on chicken." 


II 


"T HERE are two championships in 
which field trial dogs compete. The 
winning of either means everlasting glory. 
One, the “National,” is run in Tennessee 
on quail. The other, the “All America,” 
is run in the Far West on prairie chicken. 

The winner of the National or the All 
America has Champion written before his 
name from that day on, and never again 
may he compete in open trials. He is 
crowned king, whose sons and daughters 
are of the blood royal. He may not 
sop to struggle with more common 
clay. 

But a champion may run a match race 
against any dog with the temerity to meet 
him. And now Champion Brookfield 
Dumb-Bell, winner of the “National,” 
had been defied in public print by the 
owner of Champion Windem Bang, win- 
ner of the “All America,” and Peter was 
in a fever. The telegram he sent that 
night read: 


Meet you any time, after October first, at 
any place, for any sum. 


And it meant that “the little white 
ghost” must leave his leather chair in the 
living-room and take to the open for the 
honor of Brookfield. 

So, early next morning, Peter, a ken- 
nel boy, and the small champion went 
over the hill to the broad meadows across 
which the brook lay like a silver serpent. 

Peter rode a good horse. Dumb-Bell 
had not been hunted for pleasure as yet, 
and no man on foot could keep within 
sight of the ghost at his work. 

“Turn ’im loose!" said Peter to the 
kennel boy. ‘An’ meet me by them 
there willows in thirty minutes.” 

“‘Q-o-0-0!” said the kennel boy a mo- 
ment later, his eyes on something white 
fading, fading in the distance. 

** "E's 'ell! ain't 'e?" said Peter, gather- 
ing up his reins. ‘Come on, 'oss! you 
wouldn't let a little thing like that get 
away from you, would you?” 

orning after morning from then on 
they went forth, and little by little the 
thirty minutes were increased until at 
last Dumb-Bell could do the full three 
hours at top speed, wolf down his meal 
that night, and ask for more. 

According to science, fatigue produces 
a toxin. When an animal is overworked 
he cannot throw this off. The poison 
dulls the nerves of his stomach and plays 
havoc with his appetite. Peter bnew 
nothing of science, but he scanned a tin 

plate anxiously every evening. When, 
` after the full three hours, it was licked to 
mirror brightness— 

""E's ready," said Peter, "to beat 
anybody's dog!” 


EANWHILE the field trial world 
divided over this meeting of cham- 
ions. Pointer men prayed, in private, 
or big slashing, smashing Windem Bang. 
In public they admitted that perhaps 
the Brookfield setter had a shade in nose 
and bird sense, but for courage and head- 
long brilliancy there was “nothing to it" 


but the pointer. Furthermore, since 
Gregory had allowed his adversary to 
name the place for the meeting, the owner 
of the pointer had of course chosen North 
Dakota, the home of the prairie chicken. 
The country and the birds were an old 
story to the pointer, whereas the Brook- 
feld. dog was more familiar with the 
haunts of quail. 

Setter men thought of the white ghost 
with his uncanny nose, and smiled. Their 
champion was to have a month’s work on 
the prairies before the battle. 

“And,” said Scott Benson, “if they just 
let him go, in a month he’ll be an old 
friend to every chicken from the Gulf to 
Canada.” 

On one subject, however, everyone was 
in accord. Dog men all over the land 
had learned to hate the owner of the 
pointer. For years he had bred dogs— 
good dogs, they regretfully admitted,— 
and at last fate had breathed the spirit 
of a champion into one of them. Fur- 
thermore, he was a great champion. This 
they admitted, also, but with more than 
regrets. That Emmett Fry should own 
such a dog was beyond mere regretting— 
it was a calamity. 

Chuck Sellers relieved himself on the 
subject with a few well-chosen words. 

"There's more class in the tip of that 
pointer's tail," he said, "than Emmett's 
got in his whole blame carcass." 

Since the tail of Champion Windem 
Bang was needle-pointed, this was re- 
peated broadcast and found much favor. 


LL this was man's talk, and not for 
women's ears. So the mistress of 
Brookfield heard no word of it, but she 
felt cold steel in the air when Emmett 
F ry was mentioned, and it puzzled her. 
* You don't like this man Fry, do you?" 
she said to Gregory one morning, and 
felt his arm stiffen within her own. 

“T don't know him," said the master 
of Brookfield shortly. "Are you sure you 
want to go out to this match, Chief? 
It's a hard trip." 


“Im going," she stated. “I’ve never. 


seen Dumb-Bell run, you know, and this 
may be my last chance. . . . Why don't 
you like him?" she asked, returning to 
the charge. 

“I don't know him," he repeated. 
* How can I like him or dislike him?" 

She knew this to be an evasion, but let 
it pass, and questioned Peter the next day. 

“What sort of a man is Mr. Fry?" she 
asked him. 

Peter was dusting a puppy with flea 
powder. He straightened up and spoke 
with difficulty, for flea powder is as certain 
in its action as snuff. 

*A-choo-o!" he said. 
skunk . . . a-choo-0! . . . 
pardon!" 

“What has he done, what does he do, 
that makes you say that, Peter?" she 
questioned. 

“Well,” said Peter, I'll tell you one 
thing he done. Six years ago, come 
November, Emmett Fry starts a pointer 
derby, by Damascus out of Old Rose, in 
the Continental. "E was a nice-goin' pup 
but a leetle gun-shy—just flinchy-like. "E 
run a good 'eat an' it was between 'im 
an' a young bitch by Gladstone in the 
finals. The judges were 'ard put to it for 
a decision, but they noticed that Emmett 
don't stand close to 'is pup when 'e fires. 


“Just plain 
beggin’ your 


“At his next point, Mr. Fry, shoot 
directly over your dog,’ they tells Emmett, 
an’ he done so. At the crack of the gun 
the pup breaks for the woods, ’is tail be- 
tween ‘is legs—an’ that lets ’im out. 

“Well, Emmett goes into the woods 
after ’is pup, an’ next we ‘ear 'is gun— 
both barrels. When ’e comes out of the 
woods, . . . ’e’s alone. ‘An’,’ says Em- 
mett, ' 'ell not run away from a gun no 
more’.” 

Peter caught up the can of flea powder, 
and bent abruptly to his work. 

"Oh!" sai rs. Gregory. ‘The 
beast . . . the beast!” 


ANP presently the master of Brookfield 
looked up trom his desk into a white 
and quivering face. 

“Good lord, Chief!” he said, **what's 
hap ened?” 

‘You knew about it all along! she ac- 


cused. “And let Dumb-Bell meet his 
dog ... a man like that! How could 
you do such a thing! . . . How could 


you!” 

“Tve never met this man,” the master 
of Brookfield said slowly. “When he 
did . . . what he did, I used what in- 
fluence I had to have his entries refused 
by all field trial clubs in America. Since 
then I have made it a point never to enter 
a dog where he was a competitor. But 


. Now—it is a question of setter against 


pointer; and because I believe in the 
setter as the greatest of all bird dogs, and 
many men agree with me and look to my 
dog to prove it, we owe it to them to beat 
this pointer—if we can. . . . Don't you 
think so?" 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“What about the thousand dollars you 
may win from him?" 

he master of Brookfield regarded her 
gravely. Then the corners of his mouth 
twitched ever so little. 

“Why,” he said, with a bow, “you may 
have that, Chief." 

She had him b 
instant, and did 
him. 

“PII tear it up!" she said, between her 
teeth. 

“Indeed?” said Gregory. “And what 
about that family on Rock Ridge who 
haven't a shoe to their back, and the lame 
man who needs a wooden leg or an 
aéroplane or something, and the woman 
who has delirium trem— Excuse me, 
it's her husband—isn't it? And that girl 
who should have her voice cultivated, 
and—er—all the rest of'em?" ` 

The mistress of Brookfield knitted her 
brows in thought. 

“They won't get a cent of it!" she an- 
nounced at last. ‘‘If Dumb-Bell wins it, 
he will send it to the S. P. C. A.” 


(THE hotel at Belmont, North Dakota, 
was packed to bursting. Its occu- 

ants lifted up their voices and discussed 
bird dogs, past, present, and to come. 
The noise was bewildering. From a little 
distance it sounded like the roar of falling 
waters, and seemed as endless. 

Back in the kennels it was compara- 
tively quiet. “Derbys” might bay a 
neighbor, old veterans might rustle the 
straw as they dreamed of whirring birds; 
but though the match between Brook- 
field Dumb-Bell and Windem Bang was 
to be run as a final to the Great Western 


the coat lapels in an 
er futile best to shake 


From his eager lifted muzzle, to his stiff and 
lancelike tail, every line of him said: ''Birds!" 
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Trials, and a hundred dogs were all about 
them, Peter spoke almost in a whisper 
to Bill Ramsey as they examined the 
white ghost by lantern light. 

“I don’t like it!" said Peter. ‘CE 
never ate a bite. . . . Is eyes don’t look 
good to me, neither.” 

“Pshaw, Pete!" said Ramsey. ““There’s 
nothin’ wrong with him. He knows why 
he’s here as well as you an’ me. He's 
excited, that’s all. Why, look how you 
passed up them ham an’ eggs yourself 
to-night! Let him alone—let fn get his 
rest!" 

“Feel "is nose!” said Peter. ‘An’ why 
don’t ’e lie down like 'e'd ought?” 

Ramsey took Peter by the arm. 

“Come on out of here!” he urged. “If 
a big mutt was to keep a-rubbin’ at your 
nose you wouldn’t go to sleep, neither. 
He'll run his race if you let him alone. 
If you mess with him all night Emmett'll 
beat me to-morrow. Ive got charge of 
this dog, . . . now, come on out of here!” 

So Peter, with a last troubled look at 
the suspiciously bright eyes of the Brook- 
field champion, followed the handler 
from the kennels; and Dumb-Bell dropped 
his head on his paws to pass the night in a 
twitching and uneasy slumber. 


A PALE blue sky appeared next morn- 
ing and hung above an endless rolling 
stubble. Two months before this stubble 
had been wheat, a golden guarantee that 
North Dakota could put bread into the 
mouths of half a continent. But the gold 
had been garnered, and now in its place 
was a lesser metal, for the stubble was 
heavy with frost and the rising sun had 
turned it to a plain of glistening silver. 

-Calm to majesty was this plain of silver, 
unruffled by the fact that it would soon 
become a battlefield. The last day of the 
Great Western Trials had arrived; two 
champions would meet that morning, and 
over the stubble would prove the mettle 
of their sires. 

When the sun was an hour high, black 
dots appeared at the far edge of the plain. 
Presently they became horsemen—hun- 
dreds of horsemen,—with a sprinkling of 
buggies, buckboards, and even an auto- 
mobile or so, strung about a wagon, from 
which came, now and then, a beseeching 
whine. 

This whine was the voice of Champion 
Windem Bang, who gazed out through 
the slats that penned him in and longed 
to be away. 

His small rival was quieter. The white 
ghost knew what all these horsemen 
meant; he knew what was expected of him 
that day; but he knew that his body 
ached, that his throat was dry, and that 
the rolling stubble called but faintly to 
him. The day before he had eaten a piece 
of tainted meat no bigger than a lump of 
sugar, and now it was better to lie quietly 
in the soft straw than to pit one's speed 
and nose against another over those long, 
long miles. 

So the gulf which never can be crossed, 
between the human animal and his most 
passionately devoted friend, was between 
the little setter and fair play. One word 
would have told these banan one 
word—and yet it was denied him. He 
would be judged by what he did that 
day, without it. . . . And so he lay in 
the wagon and grinned a hopeless grin 
when the big pointer yelped reproaches 


at those about him, or scratched and bit 
at the slats. 

An iron-gray man on a big roan horse 
drew rein at last. 

“T think we might put them down here, 
Frank,” he said. “What time is it?" 

A man riding beside him nodded and 
took out his watch. 

“All right, Mr. Fry! All right, Mr. 
Ramsey!” he called. “We'll let them go 
at eight sharp—that gives you five min- 
utes." 


[E WAS only after a struggle that his 
handler snapped the leash on Windem 
Bang. When this was done, the pointer 
soared out of the wagon with a yelp, and 
bounded like a rubber ball to the end of 
his tether. Emmett Fry threw his weight 
agains the leash and smiled. 

Chuck Sellers saw the smile, and leaned 
down confidentially from the saddle. 

* Better save some of that, Emmett!” 
he advised. '* You'll need it.” 

The handler looked up with a sneer. 

“A hundred even on him!” he said. 

“Got you!” said Chuck cheerfully. 
“Come again!” 

“Make it two!” said Fry. 

“Got you!”’ Chuck repeated. "Are you 
through?" But the pointer had dragged 
his handler out of earshot, and Chuck 
turned to Ramsey. “You heard that, 
Bill?" he asked. 

Ramsey nodded as he snapped the 
leash on the white ghost. 

“We'll give you a run for your money,” 
he promised, and led his dog to the start- 
ing point. 


Wn the feel of the stubble under- 
foot, with the big pointer straining 
at his leash beside n. Dumb-Bell's 
spirits revived a little. He was better, 
there was no doubt of that. The water 
that Ramsey had given him a moment 
before had cooled his throat. His legs 
felt stronger, too. He even wanted to 
run. He would run, that was sure! Fast 
enough, perhaps, to beat an ordinary dog. 
But Windem Bang, big, splendid Windem 
Bang, was not an ordinary dog. And in 
addition to the running the white ghost 
must read the crisp wind that sang across 
a thousand miles of prairie, and miss no 
word of its message! 

'The little setter lifted his head. His 
nostrils quivered as they explored the 
wind. Then he knew that his nose would 
betray him. It was no longer the nose of a 
champion, but a dull, uncertain thing— 
the kind with which ordinary shooting 
dogs go slowly and make mistakes. As 
he heard the “Get away!" of his handler, 
which is the field trial call to battle, he 
grinned his hopeless grin. 

When his leash is slipped, a field trial 
dog races straight away. He is driven to 
this first exultant rush by an overwhelm- 
ing energy. A pair of high-class dogs 
make this preliminary flight a trial of 
pure speed. It was the custom of the 
white ghost to give his rival fifty feet or so 
and then sweep by him. 

That Windem Bang could go like a 
comet made no difference to him. Had 
Dumb-Bell been himself, he would have 
matched the pointer stride for stride, 
with joy in his heart. But now his heels 
had failed him and he called on the big 
brain of Roderigo that was in his little 
head. He let Windem Bang go on alone 


into the far distance, while he shot away 
to the left. 

He saw a patch of green alfalfa as he 
ran, and he headed for it. It was a 
likely place for chicken; there was a good 
half mile of it and he went down the 
lower edge, his head well up, as fast as he 
could go. 

But Windem Bang did not run blindly 
long. He, too, had brains, a champion 
always has. When he found himself 
alone, he looked about him. Then he 
caught the green of the alfalfa, and he 
swung in a magnificent curve to strike 
the lower edge, down wind. He was mov- 
ing like a race horse, directly behind the 
ghost. At each terrific bound he made, 
he cut down the distance between them. 


UMB-BELL heard him coming. He 

must get wind of the covey some- 
where in the green alfalfa before the 
pointer passed him! He put every ounce 
of strength he had into his running. He 
no longer heard the pointer. Good! He 
could still run, it seemed. Then he heard, 
far away, another sound. It was the 
spectators shouting. He turned his head, 
and there was Windem Bang, on the very 
spot where he himself had passed ten 
seconds before, tense as steel, as moveless 
as a stone. 

There could be no mistaking what that 

anther crouch of the big pointer meant. 

rom his eager lifted muzzle, to his stiff 
and lancelike tail, every line of him said: 
* Birds!" 

Dumb-Bell's heart was bitter within 
him as he whirled and acknowledged his 
rival's find with an “honor” point. 

“Missed ’em!” burst out a pointer man. 
“Missed 'em clean! There's your setter 
champion for you! Oh, mama! Did you 
see that Bang dog nail 'em?" 

"He—he didn't d-do very well that 
time, did he, Jim?" said the mistress of 
Brookfield, as their buckboard swayed and 
bounded toward the pointing dogs. 

“No,” said Gregory. “I don't under- 
stand it. It may be a false point." 

But it wasn't a false point. Emmett 
Fry flushed a mighty bevy of prairie 
chickens thirty feet ahead of Windem 
Bang. They rose like one bird, and 
sailed off in stately flight to scatter in the 
stubble nearly a mile away. 

The man on the roan horse kept his 
eyes on the two champions. either 
moved. 

* Send them on, gentlemen!" he called 
to the handlers. “We'll follow this covey 
up We'll let them work on singles for a 
while." 


HEN followed a terrible half hour for 

Dumb-Bel. In the race to the 
scattered covey he was beaten, and he 
saw the pointer make a smashing find 
two hundred feet ahead of him. Once 
more he came to an honor point. Once 
more a yell of delight went up from those 
who favored Windem Bang. Once more 
the setter men looked at each other and 
were silent. 

And now it was a race among a scat- 
tered covey at top speed, for champions 
must catch the faint scent of a lone bird 
while going like a rocket; and this takes 
nose, and nose, and nose, fine as a hair 
and certain as a compass, . -x .Dumb- 
Bell’s was hot with fever. 

So he drove his aching body along, 
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while Emmett Fry called, “ Point, Judge 
again and again, as his dog cut down the 
singles with swift precision. 

kor Dumb-Bell the wind was a blank. 
Had he slowed down he might have read 
it, but he was a champion, and he must 
make his points high-headed and like a 
fash of lightning, or. not at all. He 
worked in a frenzy, his sides 
heaving, his eyes shot with 
blood, only to honor Windem 
Bang, who was going faster than 
he, and with a razor nose. 

"Why, Pete!" said Chuck 
Sellers at last in wide amaze- 
ment, they're goin’ to beat us!" 

Peter turned to him with a set 
and stony face. 

"Beat us!" he said. ‘An’ 
why wouldn't they beat us? 'E 
'asn' t no more nose than I 'ave! 
I knowed it last night, an’ I let 
Bill talk me out of it! 'E's a 
sick dog! An’ we're tryin’ to 
beat the best pointer that ever 
lived, with “im. aint a 
trainer, Im a bum! An’ Bill/... 
they'd ought to shoot 'm/ ’E’s 
sick, I tell you, . . . ’e’s sick this 
minute!” He turned his horse 
and galloped back to the master 
of Brookheld. 

“*Ave him took up, sir!” he 


said. “’E’s off—away off—'e 
ain't got nothin’. ’Ave him 
took up!" 


The master of Brookfield hesi- 
tated. 

“It won't do, Peter,” he said 
finally. “We should have known 
that before they started. 

“I knowed it!" said Peter. 
“I knowed it last night! I'm a 
big slob, —beggin' your pardon, 
—] ain't fit to ’andle 'untin' 
dogs, let alone ’im/ You can 
fire me to-morrow, sir; but take 
the little dog up! — 'E's. sick— 
we may be 'armin' of "im!" 

They had come to a halt 
while a chicken was flushed to 
the credit of Windem Bang. 
Peter's voice had risen to a 
wail, and many heard what he 
had said. 

"That's right, Gregory!” 
called a pointer man. “Take 
him up! He's got no business 
with that kind of a dog. He's 
sick, all right, and gettin’ 
sicker! .. Take him up!” 

The master of Brookheld felt 
a slender hand creep into his 
own. He squeezed it slightly, 
and smiled a grim smile. . 

"He'll have to take a beating, Peter," 
he said quietly. ‘*Go on, driver!" 


JO DUMB-BELL took his beating for 
*J half of the three hours that he must 
run, and a fearful beating it was. For an 
hour and thirty minutes he ran, gasping 
for air, slobbering at the mouth, while his 
nose told him nothing. 

Then as he passed a patch of ragweed 
he caught a faint trace on the wind. He 
turned like a flash and froze into a statue. 
He had taken a desperate chance of 
making a false point. He had acted with 
the certainty ofa good nose, when he was 

ar from certain. He grinned with anx- 
tety as he waited for his handler, while 


faint, very faint, came that trace on the 
wind. 

"Steady, boy!" said Ramsey. An in- 
stant later twenty feathered bombs shot 
up from the Stabile and sailed away. 

“Some find !” said Chuck Sellers, bright- 
ening. “How does that suit you, Pete?” 

But Peter did not reply. He was 
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“I don’t like it!” said Peter. “E 
never ate a bite. . . . 'Is eyes 
don’t look good to me, neither’’ 


watching a white streak flash along the 
stubble, neck and neck with Windem 
Bang. 

This was the turning of the tide. The 
violent effort he had made on courage 
alone was the little setter's salvation. His 

ounding heart had at last cleared his 
blood of the ptomaine that had drugged 
im. 

As heraced for the scattered covey 
he felt a new vitality surge within him. 
... Ten minutes more and Dumb-Bell 
was himself again—a white ghost with a 
magic nose. 

But Windem Bang was a great dog, 
backed by a tremendous lead. Only a 
miracle could save the day for Brookfeeld. 
The white ghost knew this as well as 


those who watched, and from that mo- 
ment he became a miracle in nose and 
range and speed. Windem Bang was 
still going like the wind—few dogs could 
have held him even. But now ahead of 
him, always ahead of him, was a white 
and fleeting thing that skimmed the 
stubble with no apparent effort, and 
found birds in all directions. 

The big pointer was puzzled. 
For the hsc time in his life he 
was being outpaced, and he 
couldn't understand it. He had 
run rings around this little setter 
until now! He would do it 
again, he told himself, —then 
every sinew in his body drank 
deep of his vitality while he ran 
as he had never run before. 


An HOUR went by, and Wind- 
em Bang began to wonder. 
A shadow came and dimmed the 
eager light in his eyes. The 
shadow was fatigue, and it 
frightened him. He fled from it 
in a tremendous burst of speed, 
found a bevy, and went on. But 
the shadow grew deeper. It 
was blotting out all the fire, all 
the brilliancy of his efforts. In 
nose and heels and heart he felt 
it now, and he looked anxiously 
ahead. Despair seized him as 
he looked; for Brookfield Dumb- 
Bell was going like a driven 
spirit, immune from the weak- 
ness of flesh. 

“Call in your dogs, gentle- 
men!" said the man on the roan 
horse. “They have been down 
three hours." 

In another moment he was the 
center of a crowding mass of 
horsemen that grew larger every 
instant. 

"Who wins?" they howled. 
"Who wins?" And many an- 
swered the question themselves. 

The man on the roan horse 
held up his hand for silence, and 
obtained it. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “the 
judges have decided that this 
match, so far, is a draw. We—" 
He got no further. 

"Draw! Hell! "The setter 
couldn't smell nothin' for two 
hours!" r “Two hours! 
Forget it! Look what he done 
all the last end! The setter 
wins!” ...“Yourealiar!” ... 
“Get down off that hoss an’ say 
it again!” 

At last quiet was restored. 

“As I said before, gentlemen, this 
match, as it now stands, is a draw. It 
becomes a matter of stamina. The 
judges ask that the dogs go on until we 
can render a decision!” 

“Why, certainly,” said the master of 
Brookfield when Peter brought him the 
word. 

But Emmett Fry faced the judges with 
the panting Windem Bang on leash be- 
side him. 

“Do you think these are huntin’ dogs?" 
he inquired. “Do you want 'em to go all 
day? This was a three-hour match. I’ve 
run it and won it, and I want a decision 
now! I won't turn this dog loose again 
for nobody!” (Continued on page 82 


LL the nations now at war—save one—began hoard- 
ing gold six months before the war opened. 
Government was it that did not erpect war? Four men 
sat down in London on a Sunday afternoon and arranged 
the commercial and industrial affairs of the whole British 
Who were they and what did they do? 
much has England loaned to Russia, Belgium, Serbia, 
and France? What is the chance of any of the nations 


Empire. 


Which 


How 


at war becoming bankrupt? 
Americans have at the close of the war for good invest- 
ments abroad? How did England avert a panic in the 
foreign trade? Where docs Russia keep her large supply 
of gold, and how many thousand mites is it from where 
the fighting is going on? How much moncy do Americans 
spend every year in Europe? Read this article, WRITTEN 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS, and find out.—TuHE EDITOR. 
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The Money Side of the War 


By a Well-Known American Banker 


HE whole European war has been 

conducted on a gigantic scale. 

But in no department have its 

achievements been more stupen- 

dous or striking than in that of 
Finance. The hugeness of the figures in- 
volved almost takes one’s breath away. 
We have seen Great Britain lavish in the 
first eight months of the great war three 
quarters of the total sum which she ex- 
pended in the whole seventeen-year span 
of the Napoleonic struggles; and the other 
belligerents have been as profligate. Yet 
with all this vast and seemingly wasteful 
outlay of treasure the world’s commercial 
and financial measures have moved along 
with surprising calmness. At the very 
outbreak of the war there was a severe 
convulsion, a sudden spasm of terror—a 
foreshadowing of possible panic—that 
brought temporary paralysis. But in all 
the great centers, like London, New York, 
Paris and Berlin, private interests worked 
so promptly, so closely, and so effectively 
with the Governments that, within a few 
months, conditions were restored as near 
to normal as is possible in a world where 
to-day everything partakes of the ab- 
normal and unexpected. 

To narrate the story of Finance since 
the war began is difficult, not only because 
the sources of information are incomplete 
but more because events are moving with 
great swiftness; and statements which are 
made in early May are almost sure to be- 
come out of date when two months elapse 
before they are published. 

The only financial warning of the great 
war was the palpable effort on the part of 
the foreign Governments to accumulate 
large stocks of gold. This effort became 
manifest early in the year 1914, and at the 
time war was declared France had in- 
creased her normal holdings by $170,000,- 
000, Russia by $150,000,000, Germany by 
$100,0c0,000. Of the Powers Great 
Britain alone made no great effort to ac- 
cumulate gold. This fact would indicate 
that her Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Cabinet generally, had no idea that 
war would come. 


Bankers Believed that War Could be 
Averted 


BOUT a week before the war broke out, 
financial signs of storm became omi- 
nous. Government bonds everywhere fell 
in price. On Friday and Saturday, July 
24th and 25th, there was a financial panic 
in Vienna over the Serbian situation. 
When news of this scare reached London 
it caused panicky conditions there. 
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Because they were handled so promptly 
and so well, the extent of these conditions 
in England has never really been known 
in New York. Dealings on the London 
Stock Exchange practically came to a 
stop. Depositors of the Bank of England 
began a run upon that institution. In 
less than a week the bank had lost an 
enormous sum in gold and her reserve had 
melted to £10,000,000: in other words, 
had run from forty per cent down to 
fifteen per cent. 

New York exchange on London moved 
up swiftly: that is to say, there became a 
frantic effort on the part of people in 
America who owed money in London to 
arrange for its payment. Prices of Ameri- 
can securities fell with great rapidity. On 
the New York Stock Exchange there en- 
sued the worst collapse since 1907. 

Yet the international bankers in Lon- 
don still believed that war would be 
averted. Government authorities in the 
financial center of the world had taken no 
definite measures. The Cabinet was still 
manifestly confident that a general Euro- 
pean conflict would be avoided. Late in 
that week which ended with August Ist, 
David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, met the governors of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange and tried to persuade 
them to his judgment that, in President 
Wilson’s phrase, the trouble was purely 
psychological. à 


HE community rejected this “ mind- 

cure" process: the steady drain upon 
the Bank of England continued. In fact, 
on Friday night, July 31st, it looked al- 
most as if another day's run might ex- 
haust the bank's gold reserve completely. 
But £10,000,000 was still left in the 
vault when the business day ended at 
noon on Saturday, August rst. 

The succeeding Monday was to be Bank 
Holiday, and so there was bound to be a 
respite until the following Tuesday. Dur- 
ing the last few days of that hectic week 
all London was nearer to the verge of un- 
reasoning panic than ever she had been 
before. S he trouble was made worse be- 
cause some of the banks refused to pay 
out gold. The time was most unfortu- 
nate for them to take such a step. It was, 
as I have said, the week before the Aug- 
ust bank holiday, and the usual crowds of 
trippers were preparing to draw out big 
sums in cash to spend on their excursions. 
When some of these over-prudent banks 
declined to pay out gold freely, a great 
shiver ran through the phlegmatic Eng- 
lishmen. They saw that the banks were 
themselves hoarding gold. So they in 


turn became alarmed, rushed in droves 
over to the Bank of England and de- 
manded gold. The restaurants refused to 
accept Bank of England notes in payment 
of accounts and give gold in exchange. 
All London was shivering with dread of 
what might happen. 

On that Saturday, that fateful August 
Ist, war had been declared by German 
on Russia. A meeting of the Britis 
Cabinet was called for Sunday morning. 
Outside the Downing Street offices was an 
anxious and excited crowd, awaiting de- 
velopments. Three members of the Cabi- 
net were opposed to war first, last and 
all the time,—Viscount Morley, John 
Burns, and one other. It was a house 
divided against itself. 


The World Awoke to Discover this 
New Creature, the **Moratorium"' 


[MMEDIATELY after that meeting the 
Conservative leaders of Parliament ad- 
dressed a private note to Premier Asquith, 
advising him that in case the Government 
decided that war was inevitable the Cabi- 
net should have the loyal support of the 
Conservatives. 

I never have seen attributed to this 
note the vast importance it seems to de- 
serve. The effect was to give Premier 
Asquith the united support of Parlia- 
ment, which meant that the country was 
at his back. Without this note Asquith 
might well have had his misgivings as to 
where the Conservative, Irish, and So- 
cialist members of Parliament would 
stand on the question of war. He might 
well have hesitated to enter the conflict. 

The effect of this note was immediate. 
The Cabinet held that Sunday afternoon 
another meeting. At its close those in 
the confidence of the Government were 
thrilled with the information that the 
Cabinet had determined that, in case 
Germany violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, England would declare war. 

Remember that the Bank of England 
had closed its doors on the Saturday with 
its gold reserve down almost to the vanish- 
ing point, that gold was at a premium, and 
all London was in a panic. 

To the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
to the governors of the Bank of England 
it became plain that certain steps were 
vital. The first of these was to extend 
the bank holidays through the succeeding 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, thus 
giving business and finance a breathing 
spell—almost a week to turn around in 
and devise measures for protection. The 
next step was to declare a moratorium, 
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RIBOT of France 


LLOYD-GEORGE of Great Britain 


This meeting in Paris of the finance ministers of France, Russia, and Great 


Britain was the result of a suggestion by an American banker. 


It was at 


this meeting that Mr. Lloyd-George, having arrived hurriedly without bag- 
gage, wore a frock coat borrowed from Henri, head waiter of the Hotel Crillon 


first as to bills of exchange, and next as 
to debts in general. : 

Until the cables sent over to us this 

rtentous phrase, probably few of us 
d ever heard of a “moratorium.” But 
early in that first week in August the 
whole world awoke to discover this new 
creature; he became so tame that almost 
all the countries except America adopted 
him. Moratoria became fashionable. 

A third step by the Government was to 
authorize the use of postal orders for legal 
tender and—what was of far greater im- 
portance—to issue, for the same purpose, 
notes in denominations of one tuu and 
ten shillings. 

'The smallest note issued by the Bank 
of England in ordinary times is, of course, 
fve pounds, all minor currency trans- 
actions being carried on by means of 
sovereigns, ten-shilling gold pieces, and 
silver. Hoarding had been so extensive 
that these gold coins had almost disap- 
peared. Some form of currency in their 


place was essential. The total amount of 
these small notes thus issued never ex- 
ceeded £40,000,000, but even this amount 
of $200,000,000 greatly helped to relieve 
the situation. 

Next came the suspension of the Bank 
Act. Parliament authorized the Bank 
of England to issue its notes or promises- 
to-pay beyond the limit of gold reserve 
specified by the Bank Act—the limit 
ordinarily being about $90,000,000. But 
—and this is worthy of remark—the Bank 
of England did not take advantage of this 
suspension of the Bank Act. Since the 
war started it has not issued a note over 
and beyond the ordinary legal limit. But 
it still hai authority to do so if it sees fit. 


"THE next emergency measure taken by 
the Government was unprecedented 
andofthegreatest importance. It author- 
ized the Bank of England to attach its 
guarantee to maturing bills accepted by 
commercial and financial houses. 


In trade and commerce London is the 
great clearing house for the world. The 
merchant in Calcutta ships goods to 
London and at the same time makes a 
draft upon his London bankers for the 
amount of the goods. 

Long before the goods arrive in London, 
the bankers receive the draft by mail, 
write their names across the face of the 
draft—which means that they accept it— 
and then sell the draft, or bill, as it is fre- 
quently called. In this way drafts aggre- 
gating hundreds of millions sterling are 
constantly current in the London market. 

With war declared, it became apparent 
to many houses that had accepted such 
drafts and become responsible for them, 
and to other houses which held them for 
temporary investment, that upon their 
due date many of these bills would not be 
paid. The Government therefore stepped 
in and, through the Bank of England, 
promised to relieve these houses which, 
through their acceptances, had become 
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responsible for the payment of these 
obligations. 

f some such relief had not been de- 
vised there might have ensued a panic 
in foreign trade, and commerce all over 
the world would have been interfered with 
even more seriously than has been the 
case. Incidentally, exports of British 
manufacturers might have been griev- 
ously curtailed; thousands of workmen 
meki have been thrown out of work, and 
unemployment would have loomed up 
ominously all over Great Britain as 
another dreadful effect of the war. 

No one knows exactly the amount of 
such drafts which the Government guar- 
anteed. The closest estimates are around 
£120,000,000, or $600,000,000, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said in the 
House of Commons that possibly such 
business might run to a total of $2,500,- 
coo,000. Such figures will give an idea of 
the magnitude of the commercial trans- 
actions going on in London, and of the 
splendid and heroic scale upon which 
the government authorities over there, 
acting in close harmony with the bank- 
ing interests, undertook to avert panic 
and to save the industrial financial situa- 
tion. 

One cannot refrain from remarking up- 
on the wonderful character of the British 
political constitution—or lack of consti- 
tution—which permits three or four wise 
statesmen and financiers to sit together of 
a fateful Sunday afternoon and devise 
measures that are to throw a huge mantle 
of protection over the industries of the 
whole British Empire; for at the confer- 
ence wherein these wonderful measures 
were devised there were present, I am 
told, only the Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor, the Governor of the Bank of 
England and the President of the Board 
of Trade. 


France and Germany Hoard Gold 
with the Same Avidity 


WHAT London did, the other great 
financial centers of the world found 
themselves doing. July 31st, the London 
Stock Exchange closed. The exchanges of 
Paris, Berlin, and New York followed suit. 
Emergency measures adopted by the 
elder statesmen of England were taken 
up so far as they could be, by leaders 
of other countries. 

In France and Germany there was the 
same avidity to hoard gold—an appetite 
discouraged in every way by the Govern- 
ments. In Germany, almost as soon as 
mobilization was ordered, a currency panic 
broke out. The ordinary banks almost 
at once ceased paying gold. So people 
poured over.to the Reichsbank—the gov- 
ernment institution—just as the Lon- 
doners had rushed to the Bank of England 
to get their notes turned into gold. Then 
the German Bank Act was suspended. 
This meant that neither the government 
institutions nor any others were obliged 
to redeem the bank notes in gold. Of 
course gold at once went to a premium, 
where it has since remained. 

Borrowings throughout Germany in- 
creased enormously, and borrowers re- 
ceived, of course, not gold but notes. 
‘The figures of this movement covering 
the first month of the war in Germany are 
most extraordinary. From July 23d to 
August 31st, notes had increased from 


$472,000,000 to well over a billion; dis- 
counted bills and advances from $200,- 
000,000 to $1,113,000,000. This did not 
mean that ordinary business had ex- 
panded on this prodigious scale, but that 
the resources of industry had become un- 
liquid and all classes of industry needed 
additional resources from the banks. 

As to France, a moratorium was de- 
clared simultaneously with that in Eng- 
land. The Bank of France took every 
means to increase its stock of gold, and 
began to issue notes on a large scale. The 
Bank of France's note issue, which (prior 
to the war) was under six billions of 
francs, rose before many weeks to a total 
of ten billion francs—by no means such a 
large increase as Germany showed, but 
still very heavy. 

Belgium, meantime, was preparing for 
eventualities by shipping to England for 
safe keeping the stock of gold held in the 
vaults of the Bank of Belgium, aggregat- 
ing about $120,0c0,000. 


International Credit Built Up over 
a Series of Generations ‘‘Went to 
Pot" Overnight 


MEANWHILE, we were having trou- 
bles of our own in America. On July 
27th, in the midst of the crash of security 
values on our Stock Exchange, $12,000,- 
ooo of our gold was exported. The next 
day Austria declared war on Serbia, and 
in the ten days thereafter we sent $45,- 
000,000 more of gold out of this country. 
The war became general. Great Britain 
and most of the Continental countries de- 
clared the moratoria. That meant inter- 
nationally that these nations stopped 
paying their debts, but they could ask the 
other fellow to pay what he owed them. 
America, which did not declare any mora- 
torium, thus became the target for every- 
thing. We were the only people that 
declared themselves ready to pay cash. 

Sterling exchange continued to rise, and 
at one time soon after the outbreak of the 
war touched seven dollars. This meant 
that, whereas ordinarily it costs us 
$4.865, we will say, to buy the equivalent 
o what £1 will buy, it then cost us$7. And 
if we owed £1,000 in London, and had to 
pay it at once, it cost us $7,000 to do it, 
instead of, as ordinarily, $4,865. Even 
at that it was almost impossible to get any 
amount of exchange. Our vaunted inter- 
national credit system, built up over a 
series of generations, "went to pot" over- 
night. cean transportation was vio- 
lently disarranged. It was impossible to 

et bottoms wherein to ship; and the rates 
or marine and war insurance ran so high 
that manufacturers could no longer afford 
to ship. To a period of general business 
depression. that had existed for many 
months, was added almost complete pros- 
tration of trade in various lines particu- 
larly affected by the phenomena just 
enumerated. 

Our own financial situation in Ámerica 
was made more difficult by heavy debts 
we owed abroad. On the average, we 
have been exporting annually, say, $500, 
000,000 more of commodities than we im- 
port, but that trade balance in our favor 
is far more than offset by other transac- 
tions. The amount spent in Europe by 
our tourists, and the money remitted 
home by foreign laborers here, is calcu- 
lated at $300,000,000 each year. 


Europe, especially Great Britain, has 
great amounts of capital invested here on 
which we have to pay her interest. Some 
people have figured that we pay England, 
in interest alone, something over $500,000,- 
ooo a year. The net of it all is that on an 
actual financial balance it is calculated 
that we have to pay to the other side 
several hundred million dollars a year. 

It was thus figured that from the out- 
break of the war till the first of January, 
1915, we should have to remit to the other 
side something like $300,000,000. Our 
creditors over there were in a position 
where they had to call upon us for the 
money. 

For years Great Britain has had great 
sums loaned out, so to speak, in both 
Mexico and the Argentine, and these 
loans—especially thegovernmental securi- 
ties—had been considered as fairly avail- 
able for ready conversion into cash. The 
Argentine, while rich and sure to pay 
eventually, was having her financial dith- 
culties. exico was in the throes of such 
a revolution that England could not get a 
penny out of her. Great Britain was 
obliged to turn to us for the money that we 
owed her. 

America met the situation nobly. 
From the outbreak of the war, up to 
mid-November, we had arranged to pay 
in gold $180,000,000 of our debts; and our 
total gold exports in payment of debts 
for the year 1914 aggregated $222,000,00c. 
The strain on us will Le apparent when it 
is realized that our exports of cotton, 
which usually furnish us exchange in largc 
amounts, were lower in 1914 than in 1913 
by a total of more than $230,000,000. 

What were the measures adopted in 
America to meet the semi-panic and war 
conditions as they developed? These 
measures were prompt, logical and effec- 
tive. Our securities were being dumped 
upon usin large volume by foreign holders. 
"erefore we closed our stock exchanges 
so as to prevent an overwhelming flood of 
such sales. Gold was being exported and 
there was danger of a money panic. 
Therefore our banks went upon a Clearing 
House certificate basis, and plenty of cur- 
rency was assured to us by reason that, 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, $400,- 
000,000 of additional currency was almost 
immediately issued. Our bank situation 
was strengthened by the efforts to put 
into prompt working order the new in- 
stitutions established under the Federal 
Reserve Bank Act. With equal logic, when 
it was found that our ocean transporta- 
tion was all upset, the Federal Marine 
Insurance Act was passed, as the result 
of a special message by President Wilson, 
thus making it possible for manufacturers 
to ship freely under reasonable rates of 
insurance. 


$5,000,000,000 of American Securities 
in the Hands of Foreign Investors 


"THE closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, following a day later the clos- 
ing of the London Exchange, was obviously 
a step that had a great bearing upon the 
situation. The London Stock Exchange 
closed on July 31st. It was perfectly 
plain that if the New York Stock Ex. 
change should keep open as a free market 
for the sale of securities we should b. 
overwhelmed with the mass that woulc 
be thrown upon us. 
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The quantities of securities sold for 
foreign account in the months prior to the 
outbreak of the war had been a heavily 
depressing influence upon our market; 
but even after those heavy sales, it was 
figured that American securities to the 
amount of perhaps $5,000,000,000 were 
still in the hands of foreign investors. 


[F WE kept the Stock Exchange open, 
we should have these quantities thrown 
at us, resulting in a heavy crash in quoted 
values. By no possibility could we buy 
all the securities from the foreigners, and 
all that we should be doing would be to de- 
press the values of our own investments. 

Another step—constituting the most 
striking evidence that America could and 
would pay her just debts promptly upon 
their due date—was the formation by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
of a syndicate to buy $100,000,000 of New 
York City notes; of that sum to pay in 
gold (oravailable exchange) approximately 
380,000,000, if needed, and to remit this 
abroad for the account of New York City. 

New York City had, for several years, 
been in the habit of borrowing money on 
its short term obligations in the London 
and Paris markets, because interest rates 
there were, on the whole, lower than rates 
in this market. Accordingly, it had out- 
standing and due in London and Paris 
between September 1, 1914, and January 
1, 1915, no less than $80,0C0,000. 

Exchange rates were so abnormal that 
if the City had attempted to buy ex- 
change on London at the prevailing rates, 
it would have cost her—if indeed it 
could be secured at all—$100,000,000 in 
American money to pay the $80,000,0co 
which she owed. Therefore, the only 
way to avoid this enormous loss was to 
secure the coöperation of her bankers, get 
them to buy her obligations, and to pa 
therefor in gold which could be exported. 
At the request of the City, J. P. Morgan 
& Co. undertook the formation of such a 
syndicate. It was completed in five days. 
Every bank and trust company in Greater 
New York, except three, took its pro rata 
share in this syndicate, according to the 
terms of which no profit should flow to the 
members of the syndicate except such as 
might arise from its handling of exchange, 
and even so any profit in exchange above 
two per cent was to be divided with the 
City. The managers of the syndicate got 
no profit whatever for the enormous work 
involved. 

This syndicate bought from the City at 
Par $100,000,000 of its one-, two-, and 
three-year notes, and turned around and 
sold them at par. The gold was remitted 
not to London, but to the Dominion 
Government at Ottawa, where it was held 
in trust for the Bank of England, that 
institution promptly giving credit upon its 
books to New Vor Pr the sum shipped. 

In a critical financial situation it is 
always difficult to draw a sharp dividing 
line as to where patriotic motive ends and 
self-interest begins. But certainly the 
terms of the celebrated New York City 
loan spell unselfishness. 


ANOTHER emergency measure was 

the formation by the banks all over 
the country, under ihe leadership of New 
York, of a gold pool for $100,000,000, not 
to cover any specific transaction but to 
snow foreign creditors that there would be 


plenty of gold exportable to pay general 
debts. This, in a way, was a mind-cure 
transaction, for so soon as these over-sea 
creditors found that they could get gold 
they did not invariably demand it. In 
fact, the bank gold pool of $100,000,000 
was recently dissolved, as comparatively 
little of the gold had been called for. 

Still another emergency measure that 
especially affected the South was the 
organization of a banking group to make 
loans secured by cotton. In the early 
part of the year planters borrow money 
for seed, for labor, and for general ex- 
penses, expecting always to repay those 
debts at the end of the season after the 
crop is gathered and shipped to market. 
But last autumn the English spinners were 
not buying cotton. Many Southern 
bankers believed that the inability of the 
planters to sell their cotton would result in 
general bankruptcy throughout the South. 

A group of Southern bankers presented 
the situation to a prominent firm of New 
York bankers, who laid out a plan to 
meet it, specifying, however, that their 
name should not be known in the matter. 
This plan was submitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and adopted with some 
slight modification. The problem then 
was to encourage the rather reluctant 
banks to make subscriptions to this loan. 
The firm in question offered to lend $5,- 
000,000, and in New York City alone $50,- 
ooo,000 was subscribed within twenty- 
four hours. 

Looking back we can now perceive that 
what at the time seemed like a mass of 
hurried and confused emergency meas- 
ures, taken in desperate haste and under 
vital pressure, were in reality almost all 
logical and carefully calculated to meet 
the exact situations which developed. 


Germany in the Throes of Inflation 


AS TO developments since the outbreak 
of the war, it is perhaps hardly pos- 
sible to tell quite so consecutive a story. 
Let us look hese at Germany. 

The break-up of her wonderful export 
trade is in effect the most serious fac- 
tor affecting the German financial situa- 
tion to-day. With the far-sightedness 
that marked all her preparations for a 
great struggle, Germany had, as I have 
mentioned, been strenuously accumulat- 
ing gold; and since the war she has main- 
tained the same policy, until on April 1st 
the Reichsbank reported as having on 
hand over five hundred million dollars of 
the precious metal—double what she had 
when war broke out. To all her citizens 
Germany appealed to turn in their gold, 
and they responded liberally. 

But Germany is not paying out gold at 
all within her borders. She is paying out 
notes, and this necessity has had the 
effect of driving gold to a premium. The 
note expansion, as I pointed out, has been 
enormous. And at almost the outset of 
the war the Government encouraged the 
formation of so-called war banks, which 
undertook to make loans on almost all 
commodities as well as securities, issuing 
therefor notes, which immediately were 
forced into circulation. A merchant with 
a stock of standard goods could go to the 
war banks and secure loans on these 
goods, such loans to be repaid upon the 
sale of the goods, and the notes represent- 
ing these loans to be then retired. 


But the trouble is that the paralysis of 
Germany's foreign trade has brought 
about depression and a slackening of in- 
dustry locally. ‘Those goods which the 
merchant borrowed upon are slow of sale, 
and so we see this great piling up of un- 
liquid assets and this equally large issue 
against them of a circulating medium that 
is at a heavy discount. Germany is thus, 
despite all her wonderful financial skill 
and science, in the throes of inflation. In 
New York, German marks are quoted, at 
this writing, at something like twelve per 
cent discount. 

Meanwhile the Government has fixed 
prices at which goods must be sold, and 
we are witnessing the most gigantic ex- 
periment in state socialism that could be 
conceived. 


$400,000,000 Shaken Out of the Toe 
of the French Stocking 


N THE face of this difficult situation 

Germany has borrowed large sums of 
money from her own people for the prose- 
cution of the war. Nobody here knows 
just the total of Germany's war loans to 
date, but they must run up to more than 
three billion dollars. 

France, too, has had a patriotic people 
steadily contributing to her war chest. 
Her war loans are supposed to total to- 
day, approximately, three billions of dol- 
lars; and of this amount her finance 
minister states fully four hundred million 
dollars have been borrowed ''over the 
counter," that is, have been quietly taken 
by the thrifty French investors and paid 
for with gold shaken out of the toe of the 
stocking, or from under the mattress. 

In Russia the internal situation is worth 
noting. Rubles—that is to say, the Rus- 
sian standard of value—are at a discount 
of almost twenty per cent, and even at 
that there is virtually no exchange offer- 
ing. In other words, if you have money in 
Russia to-day it is frozen up as tight as 
the harbor of Arctic Archangel. ] know 
certain American industrial companies 
that have millions of dollars on deposit 
in Russian banks, and cannot get a penn 
of it out. The money is perfectly safe 
but, with ocean trade with Russia al- 
most at a standstill, there is no way of 
transferring it to New York or London 
except by the shipment of gold, which the 
Russian Government is unwilling to per- 
mit for the present. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Imperial Gov- 
ernment, in order to finance certain of her 
purchases here, has borrowed in New York 
$25,000,000 for six months, promising, if 
necessary, to meet her obligations when 
due by the shipment of gold either by way 
of Archangel to London, where it would 
be held for the benefit of New York, or by 
way of Vladivostok to San Francisco. 
The Russians have placed one of their 

old mints at Irkutsk, in the heart of 
Siberia, where a hostile army invading 
from either the west or the east would 
have to travel about two thousand miles 
over the Russian steppes in order to get 
at that gold. 


A Notable Testimony to Russia 
HOULD the Dardanelles fall the Rus- 


sian situation ought to change ma- 
terially. Russia haslarge stores of wheat— 
one hundred and (Continued on page 84) 
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*"She's pretty, my Molly, not? She's smart, not? She 
makes eight, nine dollars every week by the stogies’’ 


HE Point does not announce the 

big events of its life through the 

cold medium of engraved sta- 

tionery. Sometimes it sends its 

glad tidings forth in fancy script 
printed on yellowish paper, but usually it 
conveys them in the first blush of their 
greatness by word of mouth. 

It was Jennie's mouth, a mouth still 
bearing traces of the chocolate cream 
that had disappeared into it a moment 
before, that first announced the news. 

"Sunday night," said Jennie, with a 
simplicity that was dramatic, “we make 
by us an engagement." 

Jennie had methods of her own. Her 
object right now was to be quit of the 
annoyance of a tap-tap on fes hdd every 
two seconds from a rubber ball held in the 
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hand of her one-time friend and now arch- 
enemy, Hymie Markawitz. 

The plan worked. The rubber ball 
stopped almost in mid-air. An engage- 
ment was vaguely related to a wedding, 
a wedding meant ice cream and pink 
cakes. n engagement meant good 
things in lesser quantity than a wedding 
but still plentiful enough to be distrib- 
uted to those in favor. It was a considera- 
tion to give pause. 

Hymie edged as near as pride would 
allow. ‘‘Who gets engaged?" he asked, 
big-eyed. 

Jennie took her time about replying. 
First she tied a stringy red hair Hibben 
that had become loosened during the 
rubber ball episode. Then she answered, 


“Molly.” 


A new story writer 
with a fresh vein of humor 


A Bird 
in the Hand 


Ruth Sapinsky 


“Who does she get engaged with?” 
Hymie’s smile was quite bland. 

Jennie tossed the braid indifferently 
over her shoulder. “With two fellows,” 
she announced. 

Hymie pocketed the rubber ball. Two 
fellows! That doubled the prospect of 
ice cream. 

“Two 
It came from the sagacious 


But wiser ears were listening. 
fellows!” 
lips of Angelica Peroni. “You can’t be 


engaged with two fellows at once. Only 
one at a time.” ) 
But Jennie rose sublimely to the 


emergency. “Sunday night,” said she, 
“Molly only gets engaged with one man. 
But now there is two. My mama ain’t 
made up her head yet which shall it be." 


MESS MACGREGOR, kindergartner 

and playground worker at Public 
School Number Three on the Point, over- 
heard the conversation as she sat in the 
office near the playground, making out her 
reports for the ay. Molly Klopper, 
whom she had helped start on her public 
school career not so many years ago, 
already engaged! And with two men! 
Miss MacGregor put down her pen. 

A half hour later Miss MacGregor hap- 
pened in at the tenement which provided 
shelter to Mrs. Kiopper and fifteen other 
families. Mrs. Klopper's personality 
dominated the tenement. It dominated 
the Point. Had Mrs. Klopper been born 
to the purple she would have dominated 
kings. 

But Mrs. Klopper was born to three 
rooms on the fourth floor of a tumble- 
down tenement. The way to her rooms 
was punctuated by various little Klop- 
pers—Jennie, playing jacks on the stoop, 
a Klopper of six walking down the steps 
on the off side of the banisters, an older 
Klopper boy sorting newspapers on the 
third-floor landing. 

Miss MacGregor entered the kitchen; 
it was cleaner than most and smelled of 
fresh bread just out of the oven. Mrs 
Klopper stood over the oblong yellowish 
loaves, flushed and triumphant. 

She greeted Miss MacGregor with the 
hearty shake of a great hands there was 
a bond between the two women that 
sometimes exists between the sincere 
benefiter and the grateful benefited. 

The talk was casual for a few minutes, 
then Miss MacGregor turned it to Molly, 
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“I hear," said Miss MacGregor, and 
there was a sparkle in her clear gray eyes 
that usually came there when Miss Mac- 
Gregor heard glad tidings, “I hear that 
Molly’s engaged.” 

Mrs. Klopper at the stove turned with 
a pleased smile. “My God, Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor,"—Mrs. Klopper summoned the 
deity on all occasions—“ you done hear 
that too already.” Secrecy was impos- 
sible on the Point with fifteen and more 
families to the tenement and fifteen and 
more tenements on either side of the 
block. Then a worried expression half 
insinuated itself across the beaming fea- 
tures of Mrs. Klopper. “I didn’t want 
people should know it yet, because my 
Molly she ain’t quite engaged yet. She’s 
just getting engaged. Please, Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor, who told you?” 


JENNIE, who had picked herself and 
her jacks up from the stoop and was 
now part of tlie Klopper audience that 
surrounded the visitor of state, wriggled 
uneasily at this. 

But Miss MacGregor smiled sweetly 
and asked the name of the man, thus 
staying the inevitable slap. 

Mrs. Klopper became secretive. “Run 
away, children," she said, with a sweep 
of her big hand. The children moved 
back two paces, Mrs. Klopper came for- 
ward a pace. ‘‘ There are two fellows that 
wants her.” There was a decided note of 
triumph in the statement; most mothers 
with marriageable daughters were glad 
enough for one applicant. Providence 
truly was smiling on the house of Klopper. 

“So?” said Miss MacGregor. Experi- 
ence had taught her to be noncommittal 
until she had heard the whole of a story. 

“Well, it’s not strange two should 
want her." When Mrs. Klopper waxed 
proud over her progeny she did it as 
enthusiastically as when she waxed 
wroth. "She's pretty, my Molly, not? 
She's smart, not? Sure she must have 
sense, she makes eight, nine dollars every 
week by the stogies. She gives me all of 
it.” Which proved that Molly was good 
às well as smart. 

"Shes rather young." Miss Mac- 
Gregor mused it aloud—yesterday, Molly 
had been the banner pupil at Public 
School Number 3; to-day, she was getting 
engaged with two fellows. 

“She’s eighteen next November.” Mrs. 
Klopper fanned her glowing face with the 
sporting section of yesterday’s paper. 
“Besides it don’t get you nothing to wait.” 
Mrs. Klopper’s lingo was a peculiar com- 
bination of broken English and slang ac- 
quired from her newsboy son. “My 
mother waited till I was twenty before she 
picked me out a husband. And look 
what a man she picked me!" 


THE little Kloppers, who had surged 

back to the table like an insuppressible 
wave, nodded almost unconsciously in 
comprehension of their grandmother’s bad 
judgment. And Miss MacGregor nodded 
also. And before them all rose the mental 
picture of Klopper, senior—a brutal hus- 
band, a brutal father, a bad citizen. 

But the mistakes of Mrs. Klopper’s 
mother were in the past. Providence and 
inflammatory rheumatism had removed 
the bad choice from this earthly sphere 
two years before. And now the question 
concerned a husband for Molly. 


"No, it don't pay to wait.” Mrs. 
Klopper pursued her train of thought 
emphatically, her hands helping out with 
energetic gestures. "I've seen what hap- 
pens: either a girl gets to be an old maid, 
or else she gets into trouble, or else she 
marries a Gentile. Excuse me, Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor." 

Character makes up for a number of 
things. The Point was constantly for- 
getting that Miss MacGregor was a Gen- 
tile. 

Miss MacGregor tactfully overlooked 
Mrs. Klopper's mistake with a question. 
"And what are their names, these friends 
of Molly's?" she asked heartily. 

* One's name is Jake Nathan, he's got 
a ice-cream-cone business," this from 
Tn. Jennie's choice of a husband for 

olly was evident. 

"Shut up," said Mrs. Klopper and 
pushed Jennie away from the table, from 
which position she quickly rebounded. 
“The other man's got a name—how you 
say it in English, Morris?"—this to the 
newsboy Klopper. “Herman, you say, 
I guess, Herman Katzman; he works by 
Aaron, the junk man. He's got a good 
chance for a raise when he should want to 
get married." 


RS. KLOPPER ` hastened to her 

stove; Mrs. Klopper was sociable but 
cooking was cooking and not to be 
neglected for occasional visitors, or pros- 
pective sons-in-law or any other considera- 
tions. 

“Jake Nathan, Herman Katzman,” 
Miss MacGregor repeated the names. 
She had a wide acquaintance on the Point, 
but Jake did not figure in it. The name 
Herman Katzman was a little more fa- 
miliar, somehow it brought up the picture 
of a youth of sixteen summoned before 
the juvenile court about five years ago for 
stealing brass. She hoped she was mis- 
taken; but she could not get the associa- 
tion out of her mind. 

* Which does Molly like the better of 
the two?" She asked the question 
timidly of Mrs. Klopper, who had re- 
ame: from the stove after averting a 
culinary crisis. Miss MacGregor knew 
instinctively that it was the wrong ques- 
tion, but it came out in spite of her. 

“She likes Jake Nathan." This from 
Jennie the promoter. Jennie was pushing 
her choice. 

Mrs. Klopper paid no attention to her 
offending small daughter. “It ain't a 
question which Molly likes. It’s a ques- 
tion who her mama likes. She says to me 
herself, Molly: ‘Mama, who you like I 
should take? Tell me and I take him’.” 

Truly Molly was a model of filial de- 
votion and obedience. Miss MacGregor 
wondered if Jennie would do likewise a 
few years hence when it came time for a 
husband for Jennie. No; she was of her 
mother’s stamp, this younger daughter 
of the house, she would decide for herself. 
But Molly—well, Molly was an obedient 
daughter. 

“I got to make a quick decide,” Mrs. 
Klopper continued. “Jake Nathan, he’s 
an unpatient man. Besides, I think Mrs. 
Lowich wants him for her Fannie. You 
can’t compare her Fannie with my Molly, 
but if you keep a man waiting too long, 
maybe he’ll marry somebody else’s daugh- 
ter while you’re making up your head 
about him. He ain't pretty, Tate Nathan; 


but pretty ain't got nothing to do with it 
when it comes to making a living. Mr. 
Klopper was pretty." This with an air 
of finality. Twenty years of married life 
with Mr. Klopper had cured her of 
porine any emphasis whatsoever on 

eauty as an asset. 

“Now, Herman Katzman, the other 
one, he ain’t so bad either. He’s got good 
religious parents and—” 


A NOISE on the stairs interrupted a 
further catalogue of Herman’s quali- 
ties. The fickle Kloppers rushed out of 
the room pell-mell to greet the newcomer, 
and in a second were ushering in a tall 
young man, rather slender, with an awk- 
wardness accentuated by ill-fitting clothes, 
but with a good color, and a bright and 
steady eye. 

$i y God,” said Mrs. Klopper excit- 
edly, “it’s the boarder come back!” 

The boarder took off his hat, which 
showed that he was of a gentler sort than 
most boarders, then he deposited his 
telescope under the table to keep it out 
of harm and Jennie’s way until he was 
ready to open it. Then he seated himself 
and, with a lack of ceremoniousness which 
indicated that he was a fixed member of 
the household, became a part of the circle 


: around the table. 


Mrs. Klopper did the honors. "She's 
the play teacher by the school," with a 
nod of her head in the direction of Miss 
MacGregor. “He,” indicating the new- 
comer, "boards by us. He's only five 
months from Europe. He's a bookkeeper 
now by Starks'." Mrs. Klopper dispensed 
with names in her introductions. On the 
Point it was more necessary to know what 
one did than who one was. 

The boarder was known to Miss Mac- 
Gregor only by hearsay. She had heard 
Morris Klopper descanting on his merits 
one day on the playground. “He sure is 
a educated man,” Morris had said. ''He 
knows four languages, he can add up any 
figures you give him, mostly in his head 
and only when they're awful long he needs 
a pencil. And he can write as pretty as 
any teacher.” 

ruly this was education. And in a 
boarder it was especially meritorious. One 
did not expect much of a boarder. On the 
Point the boarder as a rule was a person 
of no standing. He worked by day and 
slept by night. Sometimes he reversed 
the process and worked by night and 
slept by day, and then one was more con- 
scious of his existence, for he was con- 
stantly being awakened by noise in the 
halls and on the stairs, and he was con- 
stantly threatening in awful tones to seek 
out new quarters. 


WITHOUT family and friends and 
other social aids, the boarder must 
carve out his niche for himself. His niche 
was usually the kitchen, that part of the 
house being sacred to boarders. Once in 
the kindergarten the little children had 
been drawing pictures of kitchens. One 
little girl had put in a bed. “But we 
don’t put beds in kitchens,” said a kin- 
dergartner new to the ways of the Point. 
“Then where do we put the boarder?” 


the little girl had asked. i 
The Kloppers boarder slept in the 
kitchen. But that was his only likeness 


to other boarders. He was individual and 
he was educated. 
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Three weeks before he had packed up 
most of his belongings and had gone to Chi- 
cago. He had told Mrs. Klopper that he 
would return. But Mrs. Klopper had 
only half believed it. Mrs. Klopper had 
seen that there were no arrears when he 
left, so that the return or the non-return 
of the educated boarder was not a matter 
of much concern. 

But the boarder was truthful as well as 
educated, and here he was back again. 

Miss MacGregor, used to studying 
faces, liked the boarder. His face was 
honest and his eye was steady. Besides, 
rumor had it that he was educated. 

“Well, what's the news?" Mrs. Klop- 
per pulled Jennie away from the pockets 
of the returning one. 

The question was well-timed. Some- 
how, the boarder had seemed fairly burst- 
ing with something of great importance. 
“I got the money, said the boarder, and 
his face beamed into a glorious smile. He 
said it as a man might have said: “I got 
the Presidency of the United States," or 
“I got the governorship.” 

rs. Klopper's face was a mirror for the 
surprised emotions within. 

“Go on!” she said, and the two syl- 
lables expressed her unbelief. 

* You ain't more surprised than me," 
beamed the boarder. He was educated, 
but sometimes under stress of excitement 
his grammar lapsed. 

“You don't mean to say it wasn't a 
fake?" Little beads of perspiration were 
actually standing out on the forehead of 
Mrs. Klopper. The little Kloppers stared 
open-mouthed. On the Point, people, 
especially boarders, did not come into 
inheritances every day in the week. 

“Tt wasn't a fake,” said the boarder in 
a voice thunderous with conviction. “It 
was my real aunt, my mother’s sister, and 
it is real money.” : 

Painstakingly he extracted a tobacco 
pouch from an inner pocket and slowly 
he took therefrom a roll of bills. They 
crackled authentically. 

Mrs. Klopper eyed the bills greedily. 
The eyes of the little Kloppers nearly 

opped out of their heads. Even Miss 
acGregor was excited. 

* How much is it?” Only a woman of 
Mrs. Klopper's daring would have haz- 
arded Sici a leading question. 

The boarder carefully folded his in- 
heritance away before divulging its size. 

“It’s close to nine hundred dollars," he 
said, and visibly swelled with pride and 
emotion as he spoke. 


O ONE dared say a word after that— 

not even Mrs. Klopper. 

The boarder broke the awed silence, 
showing that he was not "stuck up," 
even if he had come into an inheritance. 

“Well, and what's the news by you?" 
he asked right heartily, as though the 
inheritance were a mere bagatelle. "How's 
everybody? How's Molly?" 

Jennie stepped forward. The boarder 
had had his inheritance and his say. It 
was now the Kloppers’ turn. And since 
for some inexplicable reason Mrs. Klop- 
per was silent, Jennie became the spokes- 
woman. 

“Molly’s engaged.” Her two stiff 
brown braids fairly shook with impor- 
tance. 

The light went out of the eyes of the 
boarder. At least it seemed so to Miss 
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MacGregor, and Miss MacGregor was a 
close observer of the faces of her fellow 
men. 

B Molly engaged!" 
voice. "Who to?” . 

Nobody answered. Indeed, since there 
were two contenders for the hand of 
Molly, it was a difficult question to an- 
swer. 

From a pallid hue the boarder’s face 
flushed to crimson excitement. '"' Who's 
Molly engaged to?” he demanded with 
emotion, and looked accusingly at Mrs. 
Klopper. He reasoned, and rightly, that 
the mother, not the daughter, was re- 
sponsible. 

The circle around the kitchen table 
moved uncomfortably, from Miss Mac- 
Gregor to the littlest Klopper. It was 
incumbent upon Mrs. Klopper to break 
the silence. She surrendered herself to 
the inevitable. 

“She ain't exactly what you might call 
engaged yet. There is two that wants 
her.” Mrs. Kloppers ample bosom 
heaved with pride as she proceeded. “I 
ain’t gave neither one an answer yet.” 

On the whole, she was glad that the 
boarder had returned. In lieu of other 
men in the family, he might help advise 
her as to the most fitting son-in-law. 

* What's their names?” The question 
was curt; but Miss MacGregor’s discern- 
ing ears aun a note of relief in it. 


It came in a dazed 


“One is Jake Nathan,” Mrs. Klopper 
began almost enthusiastically, “the 
other—” 


(THE boarder brought his hand down 
on the table with more force than one 


“A wife in the old country.” Miss 
MacGregor might have been that wife 
herself, so indignant did she become at 
this news of the perfidy of Jake. She had 
met ps before in her years of teachin 
on the Point. Those wives in the ol 
country — meaning sure tragedies of 
fresh young lives in the new. Miss Mac- 
Gregor shuddered at the thought of 
Molly's tragedy, so narrowly averted. 
“Are you sure?" she was about to ask— 
it was sometimes a charge falsely brought 
against innocent men—but Mrs. Klopper 
put the question herself, only in a dif- 
erent way. 

* What's the crazy man saying?” She 
fairly glared at the boarder. To speak 


thus disparagingly of Jake, who might ` 


someday be her son-in-law! “It’s all a 
make-up. You can’t prove it.” 

* Can't I, though?" said the educated 
one, and his eye flashed fire. “My friend 
Sam Levin he comes from the same town 
in Europe with Jake. I bring him to you 
to-night to prove it. Now who’s the 
other man that wants Molly?” 

It was not a question, it was a demand 
for an answer. ‘The boarder was speakin 
to Mrs. Klopper in a manner he would 


never have dared use before, such won- 
ders had his inheritance wrought. 

“The other one is Herman Katzman. 
What you got against him?" There was a 
rumble in Mrs. Klopper's voice like ap- 
proaching thunder. 


TRE boarder again addressed himself 
to Miss MacGregor. Perhaps when it 
came to prospective husbands for Molly 
he thought her a more sympathetic audi- 
ence than Mrs. Klopper. 

“Herman Katzman,” said he, “is a 
sneak thief and a bum.” 

Miss MacGregor gasped. The little 
Kloppers gasped. Even Mrs. Sotsky and 
Mrs. Liebenson, who had been listening 
just outside the door, gasped. 

Indignation sat on the usually smiling 
face of Mrs. Klopper. The news was dis- 
concerting. It was a blow to her judg- 
ment. It was a blow to her pride. If it 
were true, she would be glad someday for 
the frankness of the boarder. But right 
now she was blazingly indignant with him 
for his freedom of speech. 

* [t ain't true!" she screamed in a loud 
tone of voice—somehow, she was con- 
scious of Mrs. Sotsky and Mrs. Liebenson 
listening just beyond the door— ‘‘It 
ain't true what you say about my Molly's 
friends; they are gentlemens. I am sure 
the arciealgentlemehs. If they ain't—" 
and here Mrs. Klopper's assurance seemed 
to waver a little—" you got to prove it 


good. 

"Sure, I'll prove it good." The boarder’s 
tones were almost suave, his confidence 
was amazing. “To-night Jake Nathan 
comes for his answer. Well, to-night I 
bring my friend Levin in this room and 
I'll prove Jake Nathan. And to-morrow 
I bring some of my other friends, and I'll 
prove Herman Katzman.” The boarder 
seemed a veritable well of proof. 

There was nothing else to do. Miss 
MacGregor rose to go. “I’m sorry,” said 
she sympathetically to Mrs. Ripper. 
No one else would have dared be sym- 
pathetic with Mrs. Klopper at such a 
moment. “But if it’s true, think how 
fortunate that you found it out in time!" 
She was thinking of Mr. Klopper, and 
Mrs. Klopper realized it, and gave a 
little acquiescent grunt. 


ISS MACGREGOR had intended 

returning that evening for the proving 
of Jake, but there were other troubles on 
the Point and so she was not able to turn 
her steps in the direction of the house of 
Klopper until about six o'clock the follow- 
ing evening. 

rs. Klopper assisted by Jennie was 
setting the supper table. But the cere- 
mony ceased with Miss MacGregor's en- 
trance. "Ach, Mrs. MacGregor!” said 
Mrs. Klopper as soon as she caught sight 
of her friend—and sank dramatically into 
a chair with her knives and forks clutched 
desperately in her hand. 

Miss MacGregor was at her side in an 
instant. "What's the matter, dear Mrs. 
Klopper?” she exclaimed, but she guessed 
the truth. ‘‘Was—was it true about 
Jake?” she asked, ready for the deluge. 

“Ach, Mrs. MacGregor, yes." The 
knives and forks fell limply on the table 
in a bunch. 

“And that ain't all," said Jennie, who 
had finished her part of the table. 

“Not all!" iss MacGregor stared 
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blankly from one to the other. Then she 
thought of Herman Katzman. “And was 
it true about Herman?" she asked, and 
then added, “I thought you wouldn't 
find out about him until to-night." 
*Ach, Mrs. MacGregor," said Mrs. 
Klopper, “he didn't wait to be proved. 
I guess he found out about what hap- 
pened to Jake last night. So to-day he 


“Mama, who you like I should 
take? Tell me and I take him" 
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engages himself with Fannie Lowich. It'll 
kill my Molly when she hears it. I could 
cry my eyes out." 

But there were no tears. Once when 
Jennie was younger that litzral-minded 
maiden had actually longed to see her 
mother's eyes come out in a torrent of 
tears. But Jennie had long since given 
up waiting for the desired phenomenon 
to happen. 

" Ain't it awful troubles?" Jennie sup- 
plied the pause in the conversation with a 
wise little nod of her head. 

"Ach, Mrs. MacGregor, I can't stand 
to face Mrs. Lowich. One day I got two 
husbands for my girl, and she ain't got 
none. The next day she got one husband 
for her girl, and I ain't got none. Things 
go ups and downs." 

Miss MacGregor forced back a smile. 
“But it won't be long until there will 
be someone else for Molly." 

She had faith in Mrs. OEE ability 
as a manager, coupled with Molly’s sweet- 
ness and good looks. 

But failure had made the mother of 
Molly pessimistic. “You don’t know, 
Mrs. MacGregor, how it goes with mar- 
riages,” she said out of the richness of her 
experience. “You either got two that 
wants you or else you got no one at all.” 

Her philosophy was interrupted by 
the boarder, returned from work. There 
was a light of victory in the boarder's 
eye. His hat sat (Continued on page 75) 
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Who has pitched and won more games of baseball than 


anyone in the big leagues to-day? 


Matty 


By Ring W. Lardner 


Author of “The Letters of a Busher" 


HAT kind of a pitcher was 

he? Where do you get that 

"was" stuff? When he's 

through it'll be time enough 

to talk about him like he 
was a dead corpse. 

Oh, yes, I've heard all that junk they 
been pullin', but wait till he comes acrost 
with four or five good games in a row! 
Then you won't be able to find nobody 
that even suspected he was done. The 
boys that's been writin’ subscriptions on 
his tombstone will pretend as if they was 
just jokin' and really knowed all the time 
that he was the same Matty, only a little 
bit slow about gettin' started. 

He's been all in a whole lot o' times 
before this, if you b'lieved what you read. 
They was namin' his pallbearers as far 
back as 1909, and they been layin' him to 
rest every year since, but when they've 
drove back down-town from the cemetery 
they've always found him standin' on 
Main Street, big as life and wonderin’ 
whose funeral it was. You've heard the 
old sayin' that a cat's got nine lives? 
Well, boy, Matty makes a cat look like a 
sucker. 


(THEY called in a special doctor to look 
him over last time their club was 
West. He couldn’t sleep and they was a 
pain in his left arm, and his neck kept 
stiffenin’ up on him. The special doctor 
says it was some kind o’ nervous trouble. 
Great stuff! If Matty was goin’ to be 
bothered with nervousness I guess it 
would of happened before this. If he was 
nervous every time he had a chanct to be, 
he’d of broke both legs ten years ago, 
knockin’ his knees together. 

Besides, do you think a stiff neck and a 
pain in the left arm and unsomnia is goin’ 
to stop him from pitchin’? His brain 
ain't diseased and he's still got the same 
right hand he always used. And as for the 
not sleepin’, I never noticed him out there 
on the field with his eyes shut. 

So give him a chanct. The year's still 
young yet. Leave him get warmed up 
and then give him a good look. This 
spring was hard on old soupers. You 
can't expect a bird that's been hurlin' the 
pill in the big show fifteen years to set the 
league afire in June when May mistook 
itself for Feb'uary. Don't talk like he 
was gone and ask me what kind of a 
pitcher was he. If you want to know 
what kind he is, I'll try and tell you. 

You're just bustin' in, kid, and I don't 
know if you're there or not. But if you 
don't want to be huntin' a job as floor- 
walker or night watchman somewheres in 
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They's a flock o' pitchers 
that knows a batter's weak- 
ness and works accordin'. 
But they ain't nobody else 
in the world that can stick 
a ball as near where they 
want to stick it as he can. 
I bet he could shave you if 
he wanted to and if he had 
a razor blade to throw in- 
stead of a ball 
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a few years, the best thing you can do is 
find out all the bad habits Matty’s got 
and then get ’em yourself. 

It must be a awful strain on McGraw, 
handlin’ this bird. Unless he keeps his 
eye right on him, he’s li’ble to sneak up 
to his room some night and play a game 
o' checkers. That ain't all, neither. If 
McGraw is ast out to somebody’s house 
or to go to the theayter, he don’t enjoy 
himself on account o' worryin’. How 
does he know that Matty ain't smokin’ a 
see-gar or lappin’ up a dish of ice cream? 
Mac can’t never leave the hotel without 
bein’ a-scared that Matty'll buy a magazine 
and read it. And I s’pose that oncet or 
twicet a season he goes all to pieces and 
chews a stick o' gum. : 

I don’t know if the job o' managin’ him 
is worse off the field or on. When he’s 
out there in the box he seems to lose his 
head entirely. With the bases loaded, 
they’s always a chance that Matty’ll make 
a guy pop out instead o' whiffin' him. 
Then, with a man on first base and nobod 
down and the batter sent up to bunt, he’s 
li'ble to forget he's a pitcher and try to do 
a little fieldin’. You can’t never tell. 
Maybe he’ll run in and grab the bunt and 
force a man at second base, instead o' 
standin’ still like a see-gar sign and hopin’ 
somebody else'll do somethin’. Yes, sir, 
I bet McGraw don't sleep a wink on the 
road, or to home neither, from frettin’ 
over this guy and wonderin' how he can 
learn him somethin'. 


HEY'S a flock o' pitchers that knows 

a batter's weakness and works ac- 
cordin'. But they ain't nobody else in the 
world that can stick a ball as near where 
they want to stick it as he can. I bet 
he could shave you if he wanted to and if 
he had a razor blade to throw instead of 
a ball. If you can't hit a fast one a 
inch and a quarter inside and he knows it, 
you'll get three fast ones a inch and a 
quarter inside and then, if you've swang 
at 'em, you can go and get a drink o' 
water. fe plays a lot o' this here golf, 
and I bet if they’d let him throw at the 
hole instead ©’ shootin’ with a club, he'd 
stick 'em in there just as often as he 
wanted to from sixty foot away. 

D ain't tryin’ to make you believe that he 
don't never fail to pitch where he's aimin' 
at. If he done that, he wouldn't be here; 
he'd be workin’ agin the angels in St. 
Peter's League. But he's got ten to one 
better control than any guy I ever seen, 


and I’ve saw all the best o' them. If one. 


o these here Af’can dodgers seen him 
comin’, he'd either quit his job or fix it 
up fora A. D. T. boy to notify his widow, 
‘cause even iv'ry'll crack if it's hammered 
steady enough. 

I s'pose when he broke in he didn't have 
no more control than the rest o' these 
herecollegers. But the diff rence between 
they and him was that he seen what a 
good thing it was to have, and went out 
and got it, while they, that is, the most o' 
them, thought they could go along all 
right with what they had. Well, you don't 
see many o' Matty's schoolmates pitchin' 
in the league now, do you? 

Matty didn't never take the trouble to 
tell me nothin’ about himself and how he 
got wise. Maybe he seen in the Bible 
where it says about you should not ought 
to ride a good horse to death. That's it, 
ain't it? He's just like one o' these here 


misers. They get a-hold of a lot of money 
and then they don't let none of it go, 
except just enough to keep 'em from 
starvin. Instead o' money, Matty got 
a-hold of a curve ball and this here fade- 
away and a pretty fair fast one and a slow 
one and a bunch o' control, and then he 
locked it all up and took a little bit of it 
out to spend when nec'sary, only most 
o' what he's been spendin' is control, 
which he's got the most of, and which it 
don't hurt him none to spend it. 


AKE him in a common, ordinary ball 

game, agin a average club, and every 
day pitchin', and what he's tryin' to do is 
stick the first one over so's he won't have 
to waste no more'n one ball on one batter. 
He don't stick it over right in the groove, 
but he puts it just about so's you'll get a 
piece alie and give the Giants a little easy 
fieldin’ practice. If the Giants gets a 
flock o’ runs and goes way out in front, 
he'll keep right on stickin’ that first one 
over, and maybe he'll allow a little scorin’. 

But if the guy workin’ agin him is air- 
tight, and the game’s close, and you get a 
couple o’ men on and a base hit'll do some 
damage, he unlocks his safe and pulls out 
some o' the real stuff he's got and lets go 
of it. Maybe the curve he'll show you 
ain't as good as some you've saw, but it'll 
come where you can't get a good hold of it. 
Or if it’s a ha one you don’t like, that’s 
what you'll get, and even if it ain't as fast 
as Johnson's, you'll find that it comes past 
you a couple of inches higher or lower or 
this side or that side of where you could 
wallop it good. Or maybe you'll see this 
fadeaway that he got up himself, and it's 
about as easy to hit as this here Freddie 
Welsh. 

That’s the way he works in a reg’lar 
game, when they ain't much dependin' on 
it. He don't really pitch till he's got to, 
and then he sure does pitch. The rest o' 
the time, he's puttin' that first one where 
they either got to hit at it or have a strike 
called on 'em, and leavin' it to the guys 
back of him to take care o' what's hit. 
That’s why he's been good so long and 
that's why he's goin' to be good a whole 
lot longer. And McGraw's smart enough 
to help him save himself. You don't see 
Matty pitch one day and warm up the 
next. When he's pitched his game, he's 
through till everybody else has tooken 
their turn, except oncet in a while, when 
the race gets hot, and then maybe he 
works a innin' or two and pulls out one 


o’ the other guy's games, besides winnin’ 


his own. But that ain't often. He ain't 
never tried to make no Walsh out of him- 
self, and if he had tried, the Giants might 
maybe of win one more pennant, but they 
wouldn't have no Matty round to keep 
'em in the race for another. 


M:SRAW treats him just right to keep 
him a-goin'. But I don't give Mac no 
credit for that. He'd be a sucker if he 
didn't. It’s pretty soft for a manager to 
be able to set down by the fire in dini: 
ary and say to himself: “Well, we got to 
win ninety-five games next season to cop. 
That means that Marquard, Tesh-er-eau 
and my young fellas must grab seventy 
between 'em. Matty’s twenty-five is al- 
ready in.” 

When it comes to a World’s Serious, 
that’s diffrent. If the Giants wins it, 
it means more dough, not only for the play- 


ers but for the owners o' the club. And as 
soon as it’s over, Matty’s got five whole 
months to rest up. So he’s in there about 
every other day, and he ain’t savin’ him- 
self neither. He's still tryin’ to get that 
first one over, but they’s a lot more stuff 
on it than when he’s pitchin' a reg'lar 
season game. He ain't so willin' to let 
guys get on the bases and he's ready to do 
more work himself and leave less to his 
club. "Well, the Giants hasn't set the 
world afire beatin' the clubs in our league, 
but where'd they of been in any one o' 
them Serious's if 'twasn't for Matty? 
Andifyou want to make them Ath-a-letics 
or the Boston Red Sox either one give you 
the horse laugh, tell 'em Matty's easy to 
beat. 

He's been beat in every big Serious he's 
been in, except in 1905, when he was still 
a kid. You know what he done then, 
don't you? He worked three o' the five 
games and if goose eggs had of been 
worth a dollar a dozen, the Ath-a-letics 
could of quit playin’ ball and toured the 
world in a taxi. As I say, he's been beat 
in all the other big Seriouses, but I seen 
the most o' them and I'm tellin' you that 
most o' the games he lost was a crime. 

You know, kid, I'm with our league all 
the while and pullin' for 'em whatever 
they're up agin. But they's been times 
when I felt like as if we should ought to 
be ashamed to take the money, when I 
couldn't holler none over winnin' because 
I was feelin' so sorry for this big guy we'd 
beat and didn't have no business to beat. 
A man can't have no real time celebratin' 
when he knows that if the luck had of 
broke even, he'd be payin’ off. At least, 
I can't. 


I WISHT you could of saw me tryin' to 
hold a jubilee that night in Boston a 
couple o' years ago. The Red Sox winnin' 
give me a even two hundred bucks, but 
all the while I was spendin' it, I felt like 
as if it didn't belong to me. Honest, I'd 
of almost gave it back and seen the 
Boston club licked rather than to of saw 
'em win me the dough the way they did. 
If I'd of stayed in Chi and just read about 
it in the papers, it wouldn't of been so bad. 
But to be right there and see him get 
robbed o' that decidin' game, and the 
honors that should ought to of been his'n, 
was enough to upset my stomach and take 
all the joy out o' the two hundred. 

You remember how it was: They’d 
win three apiece, and the Giants was full 
o' the old con-feed-i-ence, while the Bos- 
ton club's dauber was way down in their 
shoe. They'd had the Serious all but won, 
three games to one, and then New York 
had came along and evened it up. Mc- 
Graw has Matty ready and Stahl uses 
this young Bedient, who'd pitched a 
whale of a game a few days before, but 
was nothin' but a kid and up agin a 
tougher proposition than a kid should 
ought to be ast to face. 

ell, I'll have to slip it to young 
Bedient. He was about as nervous as if 
he was pitchin’ to the batters in practice. 
You’d of thought, to watch him, that it 
was a exhibition game and that the only 
crowd there was a few hundred rubes 
from Jones’s Crossing. He wasn’t a bit 
scared, and he give ‘em a awful battle. 
The Giants got a run off'n him; I don't 
remember when or how they done it. 
Anyway, they done well to get a run and 
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the bugs should ought to of throwed their 
money at him when he was tooken out. 

I think it was the eighth innin’ when 
Bedient got through. The run scored off’n 
him was the only one o’ the game, ’cause 
Matty was workin’ like they ain’t nobody 
else can work. With that “1” up on the 
score board, it looked all over. I didn’t 
think they’d tie it up in a thousand years. 
Well, in Boston’s half o' the eighth, or 
seventh, maybe it was, Stahl or Wagner 
happened to get a hold of one and cracked 
it for two bases. They was down to the 
tail-end o' the battin' order and I think 
one was out before the ball was hit. 
Whoever the guy was, he was left there 
till they was two out and it come Bedient's 
turn to hit. Stahl took him out and sent 
up this Henriksen. He was a new one on 

atty, and it's a good thing for him he 
was. The count come to two and two on 
him and then he reached outside the 

late and cracked one down the third 
ase line. It was a two-bagger and the 
score was tied up. Hooper went out and 
the innin’ was over. The crowd went 
crazy, but, honest, I figured that was the 


last run the Boston club would ever get 
and that it was just a question o' time 
till the Giants grabbed another and 
settled it. 


STAHL sticks Woodie in to pitch and 
they was no scorin' did on neither side 
in the ninth. But in the tenth, Murray 
catched one o' Woodie's fast ones on the 
nose and drove it a mile into center field. 
It come near clearin’ the whole works 
and bein’ a home run. It didn't make no 
diff’rence, 'cause Merkle was there with a 
base hit and Murray scored. They was 
two down when Meyers come up, and he 
hit one just as hard as he ever did in his 
life. The ball come right at Woodie and 
hit him in the side. He was game enough 
to pick it up and throw it to first base, but 
I bet he couldn't of pitched another ball 
if his life had of depended on it. 

They helped him off'n the field and they 
was a pretty sad lookin' gang. They 
figured just like me: That they'd been 
lucky to tie up the score in the seventh or 
eighth, or whenever it was, and that they 
had about as much chance as a rabbit o' 
doin' it again. 

Then come the mess that spoiled my 
meals for a week, and me pullin' my head 
off for Jake and the boys. Jake sends 
Engel up in Woodie’s place for two 
reasons: because he's a better hitter, 
though Woodie ain't no bum at that, and 
because Woodie prob'ly couldn't of walked 
that far. Well, Engel sends a fly ball to 
center field and it should ought to of been 


one out. But it wasn’t. Snodgrass drops 
it and Engel pulls up at second base. 
Now they're playin' for one run and 
Hooper goes up to sacrifice. I never seen 
no better pitchin' than Matty done to 
him, and they was no more chance of him 
buntin' the first two fair than they was o' 
hittin' 'em out o' the park. I think he 
missed one entirely and fouled the other 
one. Then Matty gives him one that he 
couldn't meet right and he flies out to 
center. Snodgrass held onto this one. 
Well, I guess Matty must of gave Hooper 
everything he had, 'cause when Yerkes 
came up, the old control was gone. He 
walked him, and everybody went com- 
pletely nuts, 'cause it was Speaker's turn. 
'The Giants crowded round Matty to 
ive him a chance to rest up, and when he 
egin pitchin’ to Speaker, he wasn't wild 
no more. He slips Spoke one that he had 
to take a wallop at, but all he done to it 
was pop it up in the air. The ball was 
foul and I guess I could of jumped out o' 
the stand and ran out and catched it. 
But Merkle thought Meyers was goin' to 
get it, and Meyers thought Merkle was 


goin’ to get it, and finally Matty seen that 
they wasn't neither one goin' to get it, so 
he started after it, but he was too late. 
The ball fell about fifteen feet this side o' 
the coachers' box, and when it come down 
they wasn't nobody under it. 


] COULD hear Qe yellin’: “Pretty 
lucky that time, Matty! But I'll crack 
the next one.” Speaker's all right, but he 
should not ought to of called Matty lucky; 
not that day. If he was lucky that day, 
Id hate to see him when things was 
breakin’ agin him. 

This foul ball o’ Spoke’s was the third 
out by rights. The game should ought 
to of been over, and me settlin’ with the 
guy I made the bet with. But the way 
things had came off, they was one out, and 
men on second and first and Speaker up, 
and I don’t care who the pitcher is, he 
can’t fool this here Speaker all the time. 
Spoke done just what he said. He cracked 
one and before Devore could get it back 
to the infield, Engel was acrost with the 
tyin’ run, and another base hit would 
finish it. 

I'd like to of knew what Matty was 
thinkin’ about. He could be excused if 
he said“ Golly,” even if he don't pitch 
on Sundays. But if he was sore, he keptit 
to himself, and he went out there and give 
Lewis what he had left. He was just as 
wild as when he was pitchin' to Yerkes; 
that is, he wasn't exactly wild, but he 
wasn't given' 'em no good balls to hit and 
he couldn't bunk 'em into swingin’ at bad 
ones. Lewis stood up there just as patient 
as Yerkes, and Matty walked him, too. 
That’s about all they was 
toit. The bases was choked 
and Gardner wound it up 
with a fly ball to Devore, 
which should ought to of 
been fourout. Yerkes come 
in with the winnin' run and 
I guess Devore's throw is 
just about gettin' to the 
plate now. 

That's how lucky Matty 
was in that last game in 
Boston, and that's a fair 
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And it ain't nec'sary for Matty to buy one 
o’ these here books on *''The Art o’ Pitch- 
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He could write a whole sacklapedia 
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sample o' the luck he’s had in all these 
World's Seriouses except the first one. If 
3 rotten pitcher got a dose like that, I 
wouldn't slip him no sympathy. But it 
sure does give me the colic to have them 
things happen toa guy that don’t have to 
take off his hat to nobody, and then see the 
bugs run round hollerin’, “Well, I guess 
we can beat the great Mathewson!” 
Yeh, they can beat him with a whole 
blacksmith’s shop full o' horseshoes. 


WHAT makes him the pitcher he is? 
I been tellin' you he's got a lot o' 
stuff, but so has other pitchers. They’s 
others that's got pretty near as good con- 
iol, but they ain't nobody that's got the 
combination like him and knows how to use 
it ike he does. He's a tight-wad with his 
stuff, and they're spendthrifts. Some 
pitchers can't see Wagner come up with- 
out wantin' to whiff him and hear the 
crowd cheer. Matty don’t want to whiff 
him. He’d a lot rather have him hit the 
first ball and pop it up in the air. Cheers 
won't do them others no good when their 
souper’s gone. They can't live on what 
the crowd thought about 'em that time 
they made the big Dutchman take a 
drink o' water. Then, he's got this fade- 
away that none o' the rest has got; not 
like he's got it. 

His curve is somethin' like Joe Wood's, 
only now he ain't as fast as Woodie; that 
is, not all the time. Maybe he's got 
enough real speed left to cut loose a little 
of it two or three times a day, and he 
don't never cut it loose till he's got to. 
But goin’ along that way, he'll have his 
fader and his curve and his speed when I 
and you is thinkin' about who we'll call 
on for pallbearers. 

But his fadeaway and his curve and his 
fast one and his control wouldn't none of 
'em be worth near what they is worth if 
he didn't know all they is to know about 
pitchin’. It's the old bean that makes 
him what he is. When somebody cracks 
one off'n him, it ain't because he guessed 
wrong; it's because the ball come about a 
inch away from where he was goin' to put 
it; maybe it slipped or somethin’. When 
this young Saier has pulled one over the 
fence on Matty, McGraw don’t say: 


“Why didn’t you keep it outside?” or 
* Why didn’t you do this or that?” He 
knows Matty was tryin' to do the right 
thing and knowed what was the right 
thing to do. He don't have to sit up 
nights with him, learnin’ him. And it 
ain't nec'sary for Matty to buy one o' 
these here books on “The Art o' Pitchin’.” 
He could write a whole sacklapedia on 
that, and then not tell half he knows. 
He's just a little ahead o' the rest o' 
the gang in them things—stuff, when 
he wants to use it, and control and noodle. 
And besides that, he's a ball player. They 
ain't no danger of him hittin’ .400, but 
at that they's a whole lot worse hitters 
right on his club. When he goes up 
there with a bat, it ain't just to kill time 
or because it's his turn. His intention is 
to get on, or to push somebody else 
round, or drive in a run, and he don't 
swing at everything that's pitched or keep 
his bat on his shoulder neither, like some 
o' them pitchers. He's been known to 
crack one when it counted, and you don't 
often look in the papers and see ‘‘So-and- 
So batted for Mathewson in the ninth." 


HE AIN’T no speed marvel on bases, 
yet I’ve saw him steal a base and slide 
into it, too, where most pitchers would be 
a-scared they might soil their pants. As 
for fieldin’ his position, he’s just as good as 
anybody, and to have him in there is just 
like havin’ five men on the infield. He can 
grab the bunts, and after he’s grabbed ’em 
he knows where to peg ’em. He don't 
never fail to cover first base when he 
should ought to, and you'll always find 
him backin' up plays where some pitchers 
would be takin' a afternoon nap. Yes, 
sir, he's a ball player, and that's a whole 
lot more'n you can say for a lot o' guys 
that's gettin' by with a pitchin' job. 
They tell me Matty is some golf player. 
I didn't never have no golf bat in my 
hands, and I don't know nothin' about 
the game, but I bet all I got that if he 
lays it at all, he plays it good. Yes, sir, 
i bet he’s a whale of a golf player, and 
they tell me they ain’t no ball player can 
touch him in a checker game. Well, I’ve 
did some checker playin’ myself, and I 
know they ain’t no thick skull can get 


away with it. It’s a game that takes 
brains, and Matty’s the boy that’s got 
'em. But if he was to tackle blind man’s 
buff instead o' checkers or golf, he'd make 
a go of it. That's the kind o' guy he is. 
They'snothin' he's tried thathe didn't kee 

tryin' till he could do it and do it good. 


IT DIDN'T surprise me none when he 
turned down that trip round the world. 
I guess none o' the boys that made the 
tnp is any the worse off for it, but it 
wouldn't of been in line with Matty's 
dope to go along. It would just of meant 
spendin' some o' the stuff he's savin' up to 
keep him in the league. Every game he 

itched would of been just one less game 

e'd of had left in him, and the games 
wouldn't of got him nothin' neither. And 
still, he'd of had to let himself out and do 
some real pitchin', or else the crowds 
would of got sore on him. At that, I 
guess he'd of went if he hadn't of made 
the first part o' the trip with 'em, the trip 
from Cincinnati out to the Coast. The 
tell me that he had to shake hands wit 
two thirds o' the population of every 
burg they stopped at. The bugs flocked 
round the train and the hotels, all yelpin' 
for Matty, and it was up to him to let 
'em see him, or they'd of been a riot. 
Well, they all had to shake hands with 
him, and by the time a couple o' million 
hicks has shooken your hand, you feel like 
as if your old souper was beginnin' to go 
back on you. I s'pose that's the way you'd 
feel; I don't know, 'cause I wasn't never 
pestered much with people tryin' to slip 
me the glad hand. atty prob'ly says 
to himself: ‘London and Paris and 
Egypt and Rome and them other towns 
on the schedule is all big towns with big 
populations. If half them populations 
shakes hands with me, I won't have no 
more arm left than a angleworm." So he 
scratched his entry, and you can't blame 
him. And I bet McGraw didn't coax him 
much. 

When the Giants don't want Matty no 
longer, he can make a world trip of his own, 
and go acrost the ocean in his own yackt. 
But I guess by that time they'll be runnin’ 
trains acrost or maybe the oceans will of 
went dry. 


Next month Jerry Travers writes of ‘‘Golf Nerve Under Fire” 


THE COMEDIAN (J. W.) 


IS mirth, the darkness checks it 
Beyond his arc of light: 
Absent, he makes his exit, 
Silent, he says good night. 


I wonder, for reward and due, 


Whether asleep he lies 


Or whether, called upon anew, 


Comedian of the. skies, 


By Witter Bynner 


Having been given place at last 
Where all adjustments are, 


Been chosen in the heavenly cast, 


Been made a laughing star, 


He verifies his witty vim 


In a thousand turns of joy, 


With God Almighty watching him 


As gayly as a boy. 
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the bugs should ought to of throwed their 
money at him when he was tooken out. 

I think it was the eighth innin’ when 
Bedient got through. The run scored off’n 
him was the only one o’ the game, ’cause 
Matty was workin’ like they ain’t nobody 
else can work. With that “1” up on the 
score board, it looked all over. I didn’t 
think they’d tie it up in a thousand years. 
Well, in Boston's half o' the eighth, or 
seventh, maybe it was, Stahl or Wagner 
happened to get a hold of one and cracked 
it for two bases. They was down to the 
tail-end o' the battin' order and I think 
one was out before the ball was hit. 
Whoever the guy was, he was left there 
till they was two out and it come Bedient's 
turn to hit. Stahl took him out and sent 
up this Henriksen. He was a new one on 

atty, and it's a good thing for him he 
was. The count come to two and two on 
him and then he reached outside the 

late and cracked one down the third 
ase line. It was a two-bagger and the 
score was tied up. Hooper went out and 
the innin' was over. The crowd went 
crazy, but, honest, I figured that was the 


last run the Boston club would ever get 
and that it was just a question o' time 
till the Giants grabbed another and 
settled it. 


STAHL sticks Woodie in to pitch and 
they was no scorin' did on neither side 
in the ninth. But in the tenth, Murray 
catched one o' Woodie's fast ones on the 
nose and drove it a mile into center field. 
It come near clearin’ the whole works 
and bein’ a home run. It didn't make no 
diff’rence, 'cause Merkle was there with a 
base hit and Murray scored. They was 
two down when Meyers come up, and he 
hit one just as hard as he ever did in his 
life. The ball come right at Woodie and 
hit him in the side. He was game enough 
to pick it up and throw it to first base, but 
I bet he couldn't of pitched another ball 
if his life had of depended on it. 

They helped him off’n the field and they 
was a pretty sad lookin' gang. They 
figured just like me: That they'd been 
lucky to tie up the score in the seventh or 
eighth, or whenever it was, and that they 
had about as much chance as a rabbit o' 
doin' it again. 

'Then come the mess that spoiled my 
meals for a week, and me pullin' my head 
off for Jake and the boys. Jake sends 
Engel up in Woodie’s place for two 
reasons: because he’s a better hitter, 
though Woodie ain’t no bum at that, and 
because Woodie prob'ly couldn't of walked 
that far. Well, Ealan a fly ball to 
center field and it should ought to of been 


one out. Butit wasn’t. Snodgrass drops 
it and Engel pulls up at second base. 
Now they’re playin’ for one run and 
Hooper goes up to sacrifice. I never seen 
no better pitchin’ than Matty done to 
him, and they was no more chance of him 
buntin’ the first two fair than they was o’ 
hittin’ 'em out o' the park. I think he 
missed one entirely and fouled the other 
one. Then Matty gives him one that he 
couldn’t meet right and he flies out to 
center. Snodgrass held onto this one. 
Well, I guess Matty must of gave Hooper 
everything he had, ’cause when Yerkes 
came up, the old control was gone. He 
walked him, and everybody went com- 
pletely nuts, 'cause it was Speaker's turn. 
'The Giants crowded round Matty to 
ive him a chance to rest up, and when he 
egin pitchin' to Speaker, he wasn't wild 
no more. He slips Spoke one that he had 
to take a wallop at, but all he done to it 
was pop it up in the air. The ball was 
foul and I guess I could of jumped out o' 
the stand and ran out and catched it. 
But Merkle thought Meyers was goin' to 
get it, and Meyers thought Merkle was 


goin' to get it, and finally Matty seen that 
they wasn't neither one goin' to get it, so 
he started after it, but he was too late. 
The ball fell about fifteen feet this side o° 
the coachers' box, and when it come down 
they wasn't nobody under it. 


J COULD hear Spoke yellin’: “Pretty 
lucky that time, Matty! But I'll crack 
the next one.” Speaker's all right, but he 
should not ought to of called Matty lucky; 
not that day. If he was lucky that day, 
Id hate to see him when things was 
breakin’ agin him. 

This foul ball o Spoke's was the third 
out by rights. The game should ought 
to of heen over, and me settlin’ with the 
guy I made the bet with. But the way 
things had came off, they was one out, and 
men on second and first and Speaker up, 
and I don’t care who the pitcher is, he 
can’t fool this here Speaker all the time. 
Spoke done just what he said. He cracked 
one and before Devore could get it back 
to the infield, Engel was acrost with the 
tyin’ run, and another base hit would 
finish it. 

I'd like to of knew what Matty was 
thinkin’ about. He could be excused if 
he said“ Golly,” even if he don't pitch 
on Sundays. But if he was sore, he keptit 
to himself, and he went out there and give 
Lewis what he had left. He was just as 
wild as when he was pitchin’ to Yerkes; 
that is, he wasn’t exactly wild, but he 
wasn’t given’ 'em no good balls to hit and 
he couldn't bunk 'em into swingin' at bad 
ones. Lewis stood up there just as patient 
as Yerkes, and Matty walked him, too. 
That's about all they was 
toit. The bases was choked 
and Gardner wound it up 
with a fly ball to Devore, 
which should ought to of 
been fourout. Yerkes come 
in with the winnin' run and 
I guess Devore's throw is 
just about gettin' to the 
plate now. 

That's how lucky Matty 
was in that last game in 
Boston, and that's a fair 
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o’ these here books on “The Art o’ Pitch- 
in'." He could write a whole sacklapedia 
on that, and then not tell half he knows 
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sample o' the luck he’s had in all these 
World's Seriouses except the first one. If 
a rotten pitcher got a dose like that, I 
wouldn’t slip him no sympathy. But it 
sure does give me the colic to have them 
things happen to a guy that don't have to 
take off his hat to nobody, and then see the 
bugs run round hollerin’, “Well, I guess 
we can beat the great Mathewson!" 
Yeh, they can beat him with a whole 
blacksmith’s shop full o' horseshoes. 


WHAT makes him the pitcher he is? 
I been tellin' you he's got a lot o' 
stuff, but so has other pitchers. They's 
others that's got pretty near as good con- 
trol, but they ain't nobody that's got the 
combination like him and knows how to use 
it like he does. He's a tight-wad with his 
stuff, and they’re spendthrifts. Some 
pitchers can’t see Wagner come up with- 
out wantin’ to whiff him and hear the 
crowd cheer. Matty don’t want to whiff 
him. He’d a lot rather have him hit the 
first ball and pop it up in the air. Cheers 
won’t do them others no good when their 
souper's gone. They can't live on what 
the crowd thought about 'em that time 
they made the big Dutchman take a 
drink o’ water. Then, he’s got this fade- 
away that none o’ the rest has got; not 
like he’s got it. 

His curve is somethin’ like Joe Wood’s, 
only now he ain’t as fast as Woodie; that 
is, not all the time. Maybe he’s got 
enough real speed left to cut loose a little 
of it two or three times a day, and he 
don’t never cut it loose till he’s got to. 
But goin’ along that way, he'll have his 
fader and his curve and his speed when I 
and you is thinkin’ about who we'll call 
on for pallbearers. 

But his fadeaway and his curve and his 
fast one and his control wouldn’t none of 
'em be worth near what they is worth if 
he didn't know all they is to know about 
pitchin’. It's the old bean that makes 
him what he is. When somebody cracks 
one off'n him, it ain't because he guessed 
wrong; it's because the ball come about a 
inch away from where he was goin' to put 
it; maybe it slipped or somethin’. When 
this young Saier has pulled one over the 
fence on Matty, McGraw don’t say: 


“Why didn’t you keep it outside?” or 
* Why didn't you do this or that?” He 
knows Matty was tryin' to do the right 
thing and knowed what was the right 
thing to do. He don't have to sit up 
nights with him, learnin’? him. And it 
ain't nec'sary for Matty to buy one o' 
these here books on “The Art o' Pitchin'." 
He could write a whole sacklapedia on 
that, and then not tell half he knows. 
He's just a little ahead o' the rest o' 
the gang in them things—stuff, when 
he wants to use it, and control and noodle. 
And besides that, he's a ball player. They 
ain't no danger of him hittin’ .400, but 
at that they's a whole lot worse hitters 
right on his club. When he goes up 
there with a bat, it ain't just to kill time 
or because it's his turn. His intention is 
to get on, or to push somebody else 
round, or drive in a run, and he don't 
swing at everything that's pitched or keep 
his bat on his shoulder neither, like some 
o' them pitchers. He's been known to 
crack one when it counted, and you don't 
often look in the papers and see *'So-and- 
So batted for Mathewson in the ninth." 


HE AIN'T no speed marvel on bases, 
yet I've saw him steal a base and slide 
into it, too, where most pitchers would be 
a-scared they might soil their pants. As 
for fieldin' his position, he's just as good as 
anybody, and to have him in there is just 
like havin’ five men on the infield. He can 
grab the bunts, and after he's grabbed 'em 
he knows where to peg 'em. He don't 
never fail to cover first base when he 
should ought to, and you'll always find 
him backin' up plays shere some pitchers 
would be takın’ a afternoon nap. Yes, 
sir, he’s a ball player, and that’s a whole 
lot more'n you can say for a lot o' guys 
that's gettin' by with a pitchin' job. 
They tell me Matty is some golf player. 
I didn't never have no golf bar in my 
hands, and I don’t know nothin’ about 
the game, but I bet all I got that if he 
plays it at all, he plays it good. Yes, sir, 
bet he's a whale of a golf player, and 
they tell me they ain't no ball player can 
touch him in a checker game. Well, I've 
did some checker playin’ myself, and I 
know they ain't no thick skull can get 


away with it. It’s a game that takes 
brains, and Matty's the boy that's got 
'em. But if he was to tackle blind man's 
buff instead o' checkers or golf, he'd make 
a go of it. That's the kind o' guy he is. 
They’snothin’ he's tried that he didn't kee 

tryin' till he could do it and do it good. 


It DIDN'T surprise me none when he 
turned down that trip round the world. 
I guess none o' the boys that made the 
tnp is any the worse off for it, but it 
wouldn't of been in line with Matty's 
dope to go along. It would just of meant 
spendin' some o' the stuff he's savin' up to 
keep him in the league. Every game he 

itched would of been just one less game 

e'd of had left in him, and the games 
wouldn't of got him nothin' neither. And 
still, he'd of had to let himself out and do 
some real pitchin', or else the crowds 
would of got sore on him. At that, I 
guess he'd of went if he hadn't of made 
the first part o' the trip with 'em, the trip 
from Cincinnati out to the Coast. They 
tell me that he had to shake hands with 
two thirds o' the population of every 
burg they stopped at. The bugs flocked 
round the train and the hotels, all yelpin' 
for Matty, and it was up to him to let 
'em see him, or they'd of been a riot. 
Well, they all had to shake hands with 
him, and by the time a couple o' million 
hicks has shooken your hand, you feel like 
as if your old souper was beginnin' to go 
back on you. I s'pose that's the way you'd 
feel; I don't know, 'cause I wasn't never 
pestered much with people tryin' to slip 
me the glad hand. atty prob'ly says 
to himself: ‘London and Paris and 
Egypt and Rome and them other towns 
on the schedule is all big towns with big 
populations. If half them populations 
shakes hands with me, I won't have no 
more arm left than a angleworm." So he 
scratched his entry, and you can't blame 
him. And I bet McGraw didn't coax him 
much. 

When the Giants don't want Matty no 
longer, he can make a world trip of his own, 
ind. o acrost the ocean in his own yackt. 
But Tics by that time they'll be runnin' 
trains acrost or maybe the oceans will of 
went dry. 


Next month Jerry Travers writes of ‘Golf Nerve Under Fire” 


THE COMEDIAN (J. W.) 


IS mirth, the darkness checks it 
Beyond his arc of light: 
Absent, he makes his exit, 
Silent, he says good night. 


I wonder, for reward and due, 


Whether asleep he lies 


Or whether, called upon anew, 


Comedian of the. skies, 


By Witter Bynner 


Having been given place at last 
Where all adjustments are, 


Been chosen in the heavenly cast, 


Been made a laughing star, 


He verifies his witty vim 


In a thousand turns of joy, 


With God Almighty watching him 


As gayly as a boy. 


ee ee ee ee Fea 


a i n B 


A flirt, that’s what she is! 


t been for her we wouldn’t have had all those modern dances 


“And the way she carries on with the boys! 


If it hadn 


She went to Springfield for a week, just to learn 'em"* 


in Southmead. 


The Bird House Man Stories 


The Little Gray Goose 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


The Bird House Man helps to mate another pair 


D morning, Mr. Farnum,” 
said a girl in gray, as Alec 
Farnum came around the cor- 
ner of a house on the out- 
skirts of Southmead into the 
garden and back yard. 

She was standing in the kitchen door, 
with a white apron over her gown, and 
smiled at him prettily. She was an ex- 
tremely pretty girl, in fact, with large 
eyes, such as are usually described as 
baby blue, and hair so light it was almost 
golden. She was generally reported to be 
something of a coquette, and Alec didn’t 
much wonder at it. 

“Are you hunting birds’ nests?” she 
added. 

“Yes,” said he, “and if you don’t mind, 
I'm going to cut through your yard up 
the brook. I suspect a swamp sparrow 
up farther, in the alders.” 

“Not at all, only please don’t take all 
the eggs,” said she. 

“Nary an egg,” he answered, and went 
on, thinking how very pretty Marjory 
Damon was. It was a fine morning in 
early June and Alec Farnum pushed up 
the brook bed and into the alder swamp, 
as much occupied with the air and sun- 
shine as with his search for birds. He 
didn’t find the nest he was seeking, and 
after a time he put his glasses back into 
the case, patted his pocket to see if his 
lunch was properly stowed, and pushed on 
into the upland woods. After three or four 
miles of leisurely tramping, broken b 
several pauses to watch a hermit thrus 
or a partridge, he crested the ridge and 
came down rapidly to a back road so little 
used that two parallel rows of grass were 
growing between the wheel ruts and the 
central path made by the horse. It was a 
pretty road, winding over the upland, 
with glimpses of a valley here and there 
between the timber and a wealth of wild 
flowers on either side. Alec Farnum 
strolled along it till he should come to a 
brook, where he proposed to eat his lunch. 
He came to the brook presently, which 
tinkled down from the hill in a series of 
mossy waterfalls, passed under the road, 
and made off into the valley below. The 
man turned aside a few feet into the 
shade up-stream, got out his tin cup and 
his pocketful of sandwiches and raisins, 
and lying luxuriously down close to the 
stream began to munch. 


He had finished only one sandwich 
when he heard steps on the road, and 
in a moment a man appeared, spied the 
brook, cast a pack from his shoulders and 
produced a folding cup from his pocket. 
As he stooped to dip, Alec Farnum spoke. 

“It’s good water,” he said, “and a long, 
dey way up the slope to reach it.” 

he man looked up, startled, seeing 
Alec for the first time. 

“Hello!” said he. 
the road, too?” 

“No,” said Alec, “I hate roads, except 
forgotten ones like this.” 


E LOOKED at the newcomer narrow- 

ly—a young, spare man, with a smooth- 
shaven face so newly tanned that the skin 
was yet peeling on his forehead. He wore 
knickerbockers, and even Alec could tell 
by the look of it that his shirt was ex- 
pensive. His khaki pack, however, which 
now lay by the brook, was old and well 
worn. 

“I hate ’em, too," said he, “when 
they're full of motors. I tramp by the 
government survey maps, and take the 
roads where the contour intervals are 
thickest. This one looked good to me. 
Where does it lead to?" . 

"You're no son of the road, you're a 
fraud," said Alec. 

“Why?” 

“Because if you were the real thing 

ou'd not care where the road leads to. 
ou'd like it better if you didn’t know, 
in fact." 

The young man laughed. *'You're 
right," he said. “I’m not yet emanci- 
pated from shirts, clean shirts. I’ve been 
on the road a week, and I want to get to 
my laundry. I had it expressed to a town 
called Southmead. Am I on the way to 
that metropolis?" 

“As I've come from there since break- 
fast and I'm old enough to be your 
father, you might reach it by supper," 
Alec replied. ‘‘Have you some lunch?” 

The other, for answer, unpacked his 
kit, produced a small fry pan from an 
oilcloth covering, and a jar of bacon and 
half a loaf of bread. Then he proceeded to 
make a small fire. Alec watched him in 
silence. “That’s a lot of trouble for a noon 
meal when you’re on the road,” he said. 

“Not when you don’t know what 
you're going to get at night," the other 


“Are you a son of 


laughed. “Some of your Yankee hotels 
have horrible cold suppers—a small piece 
of cold corned beef, mostly gristle, on an 
oblong platter, soggy bread, and a piece 
of pale, discouraged custard pie! Be- 
sides, I ike to make a little fire and hear 
the bacon sizzle, and then put it out when 
I depart and cast a backward glance at 
the embers. There's a pleasant little 
sadness in leaving a camp fire, even where 
pas ri pas ut an hour. Do you 
now what I mean?” 


“I have a vague idea,” the older man 
smiled. “You live in a city, I take it?” 

“Why do you take it?” 

“Your clothes and your speech and 
your—pardon my saying so—somewhat 
naive method of making a fire,” Alec 
answered. 

"What's the matter with my fire?” 
the other demanded good-naturedly. 

"You've been feeding it with dead 
willow, that’s all. Last winter we had a 
city chap in our town who wanted some 
‘good, hard wood,’ so Pat Sweeny sold 
him three cords of ‘good, hard willer.’” 

Alec got up, took the other’s sheath 
hatchet, and returned presently with a 
few split faggots of cherry. “Now you'll 
get some coals fit to cook with," he 
laughed. ‘Tell me about yourself. I 
like your face." 

“Oh, there's nothing to tell.” 

"Everybody has something to tell," 
said the older man. 


“T HAVEN'T. School, college, business, 

just the usual thing. ‘I’m better at 
business than I was at school, but no great 
shakes at that. I can stand it only so lon 
at a stretch, and then I have to dash o 
for a week or two, and tramp. New York 
gets on my nerves. A real business man 
would stay on the job." 

“I suppose he would. What is your 
business? " 

“Selling bonds. I havea partner. He's 
the real thing. Golf on Saturdays and 
Sundays satishes him. I had the capital 
to start the business; he has the brains to 
run it. Good combination, eh?" 

“Does it take brains to sell bonds?” 
asked Alec. 

The young man was not annoyed. He 
iunned: amiably in fact. “Perhaps not 
so much as we on Wall Street think," 
said he. 

Alec Farnum smiled also. “Well, 
there’s no hotel in Southmead,” he re- 
marked, “so you'll have to stay with 
me. Perhaps I should tell you who I am." 
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“It’s not necessary, I can see you're 
a regular feller," the other answered. 

Alec bowed. “And you probably would 
know no better if I told you," said he. 
But he did tell. “That explains the field 
glasses,” he added. 

The young man laughed frankly. “No, 
I never heard of you,” he admitted, “but 
I’m going to order all your books at 
Brentano's.” 

“Then you are my friend forever!” 
Alec cried. 

“And you ought to like me, too,” the 
other added, "because my name is 
Thomas Bird.” 

The two of them started out presentl 
through the woods toward Southmead, 
chatting as they strolled. They talked 
about birds, not bonds, about camping 
and cooking, about the pleasures of the 
open. And presently they came down 
through the alder swamp and emerged 
into Marjory Damon's back yard. 


I7 CHANCED that Marjory was again 
on the back steps. She still had a big 
apron over her gray dress, and a pan of 
fudge was in her hand. 

“Hello again, Marjory!” cried Alec 
Farnum. “J caught a live bird, you see.” 

The girl colored, and so did the young 
man. 

* He's a Thomas Bird, Marjory,” said 
Alec. “And, Thomas Bird, Marjory is a 
little gray goose. I know, because a girl 
not half so pretty as she is told me so." 

“Oh, Mr. Alec!" said Marjory, drop- 
ping the lashes over her large blue eyes. 

“That might be almost any other girl,” 
said Thomas Bird gallantly, looking at the 
figure on the steps. 

“You ought to give him some fudge for 
that," said Alec. 

Marjory laughed through her blushes, 
ran into the house for a knife, and prof- 
fered each of them a huge hunk on the 
end of the blade. They ate it slowly, with 
relish, and vig run the ieee of the 

oung people playing the age-old game 
he always loved to see. Then he took his 
new friend home with him. 

“A pretty girl, eh?” he asked when 
they reached the road. 

“Do you always introduce pretty girls 
by ee first names only?” asked Thomas 
Bird. 

“Yes, if at all," laughed Alec. ‘Her 
last name is Damon, if that matters.” 

"Why do they call her a little gray 
goose?' 

“They don't," said Alec. “They don't 
use the adjectives. Those are an addition 
of my own. I'll have to let my neighbor, 
dics Millie, —Miss Millie Tilton,—explain 
that." 


WHEN they reached the Bird House, 
Mrs. Plumb, his housekeeper, in 
high indignation sent Alec off to purchase 
more provisions. “Do you think you're 
runnin' a hotel?" she demanded. Tom 
went along, too, after his laundry and his 
mail, and he sat down to supper in a clean 
shirt with the contenting information that 
business was dull and he could stay away 
another week if he wished. 

“Stay here and see Southmead," said 
Alec. 

“ Perhaps, a day, if it isn't imposing,” 
he answered. “I love your house, and 
your garden, and you. It's not much like 
Wall Street!" 


* Not much,” said Alec, “that’s a fact.” 

After supper the Bird House Man dis- 
appeared a moment and brought Miss 
Millie Tilton back with him into the 
garden, where the young man was smok- 
ing his cigar. 

"He wants to know why you call 
Marjory Damon a goose," said Álec. 

iss Millie (who was closely pursued 
by her dachshund Siegfried) colored, and 
her large eyes grew pained. Why, Alec, 
the idea!" she answered. “I’m sure I 
never called her any such thing." 

" Still, why do you think she is one?" 
Alec persisted. 

“Well, who wouldn't?" said Miss Millie 
suddenly. “A girl of her age wearing 
nothing but gray all the time— gray suits, 
gra dresses, gray furs—just because some- 

told her once that was her color! 
And the way she carries on with the boys! 
A flirt, that’s what she is! If it hadn’t 
been for her we wouldn’t have had all 
those modern dances in Southmead. She 
went to Springfield for a week, just to 


learn 'em.' 

"Why, Millie, how you talk!" said 
Alec. "She can't help it if the boys run 
after her." 

* No woman is run after who doesn't 
want to be," Miss Millie replied with 
great decision. 

* Don't they all want to be?" Thomas 
Bird inquired. 

Miss Millie froze him with a look, and 
followed by Siegfried returned through 
the fence to her own little dwelling. 

"Now you know," said Alec,—*'per- 
haps. My personal belief is that Marjory 
SEIS gray because she looks like Edna 

ay. 

“Edna May was before my time," said 
Thomas Bird naively, and wondered why 
his host chuckled. 


HE STAYED a day in Southmead, he 
stayed two days, at the end of a week 
he was still there. The Bird House Man 
was very busy on an unexpected order for 
feed boxes and another for a magazine 
article, which came at the same time and 
forced him to leave his guest pretty much 
to his own devices. hat those devices 
were became known to Alec before the 
week was up, and he wrote several letters 
to New York, chewing the end of a dead 
cigar in his study after his guest had gohe 
to bed. The guest was still. there when 
the answers came; it was ten days now. 
Alec read them one by one and seemed 
satisfied. ‘‘ Besides," he thought to him- 
self, “I don't believe the little gray goose 
is such a goose, anyway. She will give as 
good as she takes." 

On the evening of the eleventh day 
Thomas Bird came suddenly into the 
study not long after nine. He had been 
calling on Marjory. His face wore a 
curious, grave look, and his lip line was 
straight and hard. 

“Well, you are back early," said Alec 
cheerily. 

* Yes, I must go in the morning," he 
said, and his voice was hard, too. 

“Well, I am sorry!" cried Alec. "It's 
been pleasant to have you here, even if I 
have been too busy to entertain you, so 
you had to fall back on—well, let us say 
on your own resources. But why this 
sudden decision to leave? No bad news, 
I hope?" 

The young man drew in his breath and 


expelled a cloud of smoke, for he had 
lighted a cigarette, with fingers that made 
the match shake, Alec noted. He looked 
down at the floor, then he looked quickly 
at the kind, quizzical face of his host. 

*Miss Tilton was right," he said 
briefly. “Now I must go pack.” 

“Oh, come,” cried Alec, "let's talk that 
overa bit! I've known Millie to be wrong 
before now.” 

But Tom Bird only shook his head. 
“Tm sorry, but if you don't mind I'd— 
I'd rather not talk about it. Good night, 


sir. 

The odd, boyish address at the end 
struck Alec silent, and he let his guest 
depart up-stairs. 

"The poor beggar’s really hard hit!” 
he exclaimed to himself. “I wonder if 
Millie zs right.” 

He did not try to resume the discussion 
in the morning, but bade his new friend 
a hearty good-by and shipped him off to 
the station. Then he sawed and nailed 
and painted energetically all day, but he 
did not whistle as he worked. 


THAT evening as he sat in his study 
the doorbell rang, and Mrs. Plumb 
showed Marjory in. She wore a gray 
muslin that was almost white and her 
eyes looked unusually big. 

** He's gone, hasn't he?" she said briefly 
and at once. 

“Sit down," Alec commanded, pushing 
a chair where the light would fall on her 
face. “Yes, he's gone." 

“I am going after him, and you are 
going with me," she continued with 
curious decision. 

The Bird House Man removed his pipe 
from his lips and whistled. *'Is that so?" 
said he. ‘I wish you wouldn't be so sud- 
den with your news." 

“Yes,” she went on, without the trace 
of a smile on her face, “you must go with 
me, because if it hadn't been for you he 
would never have met me. You were to 
blame in the first place." 

“To blame for what?" asked the man, 
watching her narrowly. 

She did not blush, nor try to avoid his 
“yer “To blame for my loving him," she 
said. 

* And did he go away because you love 
him?" 

“He went away, I think, because he 
believes that I don't love him," she an- 
swered. “I am going to tell him that 
he is wrong. If you will not go with me, 
I shall go alone." 

* Have you been reading ‘Man and 
Superman?" 

“I don't know what you mean, I never 
heard of it,” she said. 

"Well, let that pass," Alec smiled. 
“But before I take a trip to New York 
with the most attractive young girl in 
town I want to know a little more about 
the causes for such a momentous deed." 


A FROWN gathered between the girl's 
eyes. She seemed to be struggling to 
master her ideas. Finally she spoke. 
“Mr. Alec," she said, “you know my 
mother and my father both, of course. I 
can tell you something you will under- 
stand, though I couldn't tell it to anybody 
else. They wouldn't understand. They'd 
think I was wicked to mention it. It’s 
this: my mother didn't love my father 
much when she married him; I know that, 
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though Mother never told me. He was 
never good enough for Mother—I don't 
mean he was ever bad, you know that, 
but he was just contented to live here 
and go to lodge meetings every Wednes- 
day night and be a carpenter and just— 
just—well, just that kind of aman. But 
Mother was different. I know she was, 
because I know how I feel, how I am. 
Mother dreamed, I know, of getting away, 
of loving some man who would make life 
full of—of interest and emotion for her. 
Mother could have loved such a man, too! 
In her day there was no chance of a girl's 


getting away except by marriage. You 
may think it's easier now, but it isn't for 
most girls. Unless you've been to college 
or you run away with a theater troupe, 
there is precious little chance of escaping. 
Oh, the boys have so much the better of 
it!” 

She paused for a moment, and Alec, 
in silence, watched her flushed face. 

“Well, Mother had her chance. I 
know she did. She never told me, not 
really, but I just know she did. At least, 
she loved a man, the kind of a man who 
could have understood her dreams, and 
taken her with him into a richer life. 
But something happened, I don’t know 
what, Mother never told me, never spoke 
of it, I have just pieced this all together 
from occasional unconscious hints—and 
Mother lost him. But, Mr. Alec, Z know 
that Mother loves him yet, whoever and 
wherever he is.” 

Again she paused, and her big eyes were 
staring straight ahead with a look almost 
of horror in them. 

The man put out his hand and patted 


hers, and she turned her face and gave 
him a tiny, grateful smile. 

“Yes,” she continued, “Mother loves 
him yet, way down deep in the back of 
her heart, and once I saw her when she was 
sewing, and she had dropped her work and 
was looking hard into a tiny locket I 
discovered when I was a girl, that she 
kept hidden at the bottom of her Martha 
Washington table, and there’s a picture 
in it, not of Father. She didn’t see me 
looking at her, I was in the next room. 
She was crying, just softly, to herself. 
But suddenly Father called from down- 


stairs, and I shall never forget the look 
that came over Mother's face! Oh, Mr. 
Alec, I can't tell you!” 


"THE girl was once more silent, and the 
Bird House Man was silent too. His 
pipe had gone out. But he was the first to 
speak. 

“They say no woman ever quite forgets 
her first love,” said he, "and cynics add 
that no woman ever marries him. You, 
I take it, do not want to lose your 
chance—if there is a chance—for a hap- 
piness with Tom Bird richer and fuller 
than anything Southmead promises for 
you. Is that it?" 

She nodded her head. “I don't want 
Mother's secret in my life," she whis- 
pered. 

* But there are some things yet to be 
explained to me," he went on gravely. 
* How, in the space of ten days, can you 
be so sure that you really love him? The 
little birds have whispered to me that you 
and Bobbie Noble were going to hit it off 
someday. The world suspects affections 


WSO he. 


too easily transferred. And why should 
he have left so suddenly?” 

He spoke kindly to her, but he spoke 
with a stern kindness. 

“I never loved Bobbie Noble," she 
answered. ‘The little birds in this town 
do a lot of talking. You ought to know 
that. I’ve flirted with Bobbie, I am free 
to admit. I've flirted with a lot of boys. 
People call me a flirt, and I’ve been one. 
I like men better than girls, I like to have 
them admire me. I’ve let them make 
love to me, what they call love-making. 
I’ve let Bobbie do it more than the others 


They were so engrossed 
in each other that they 
did not notice Alec for 
some minutes 


UM 


\ 


because he was the most decent and—and 
Pre nee least—or I thought he did. 

ut I’ve always known just where I stood, 
Mr. Alec. I've always known what love, 
real love, would be like when it came and 
not ten days but ten hours would be 
enough to show me. Mr. Bird came to 
flirt with me, I knew that. I guess per- 
haps you told him I was a flirt." 

“On my honor, no," said Alec. 

“Well, somebody did, anyway. But I 
didn't flirt with him. I couldn't. He was 
real to me, he was what I had dreamed of. 
He made me shy and silent. We went 
walking down by the river, and he talked 
of New York, and books, and his tramps, 
and he didn't flirt with me, either. And 
then he came again, and again, and— 
and—we fell in love. I'm sure he fell in 
love, too! He never said so, but he talked 
of love, and he told me about his hopes, 
and how he loved dogs on a hearth by a 
fire, and he made me feel I was to be in the 
room he was dreaming about, and my 
heart got so big I thought he could hear it 
beating, and his voice was thrilling!" 
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She abruptly stopped again, and a sud- 
den gush of tears came from her eyes. 
The Bird House Man passed her his great 
silk handkerchief when he saw her vainly 
fumbling for hers. 

“But why did Tom leave?” said he 
gently, when she had ceased weeping. 


MAR8JORY resumed her story. “He 
came last night, about eight, I guess, 
orlater. [knew he wascoming. Butwhen 
he arrived, Bobbie was there. I had gone 
out to the hammock to wait, we'd agreed 
on it, and Father saw me there, and that’s 
how Bobbie knew where I was. He was 
making a scene—I never knew him to act 
so. I was trying to get rid of him; but 
he said we'd been keeping Wednesday 
nights for each other for a long time, and 
he refused to go. He said he'd stay around 
and spoil everybody's evening. He meant 
it, too. He's awful mulish sometimes. 
Well, finally he got the idea in his head 
that he wanted to kiss me, and he said 
he'd go if I'd let him. Of course, I 
wouldn't let him—not at first. But then 
I thought how short a time Mr. Bird 
would be here, and how much it meant to 
me, perhaps to both of us, that we should 
be together; and Bobbie had insisted on 
sitting in the hammock, and he was 
fighting so—you know, the way country 
boys do—that finally in desperation I let 
him kiss me. And—and—of course that 
was the moment when Mr. Bird was com- 
ing through the shadow over the lawn!" 
«Tun like a play,” said Alec. 

“ Just like a play," she agreed. “Well, 
I knew the second I laid eyes on his face 
that he'd seen. I introduced Bobbie, and 
then I pushed him out. If I'd been a man, 
I'd have kicked him out! I tried to ex- 
plain to Mr. Bird, but how can you explain 
a thing like that, all suddenly? I—I guess 
I made a mess of it." 

“What did he say?” 

"He said something about taking 
another man's girl, and shook hands 
good-by and went out of the yard—and I 
just stood there and let him go—and 
that's why you are going to New York 
with me." 

“What time did this happen?" asked 
Alec. 

“About eight-fifteen, I guess. Why?" 

"H'm— He didn't come home till 
nine-thirty." 

* Oh, I'm so glad!" cried Marjory, her 
face growing happy for the first time. 

“Yes, it does look hopeful,” Alec 
smiled. "But why the New York trip? 
Why not write?” 

* Write!" she said scornfully. “Would 
‘you write when you had so much at stake? 

ould you trust all your happiness to a 
piece of paper?” 

“Not if my looks were so much more 
eloquent than language, that’s a fact,” 
the man grinned, patting her hand once 


more. ‘‘But what will you say to him?” 

“Just what I’ve said to you, or almost. 
I'll say, ‘Don’t give me any answer now. 
But if you can sometime answer me, come 
back to visit Mr. Alec, and I'll be wait- 
ing—without any Bobbie!’ Oh, Mr. 
Alec, there'll never be any more Bobbies!" 

"Well, well, Bobbies aren't such a 
crime, except when you're very young and 
very much in love," he smiled. “Will 
your parents consent to your going to 

ew York?” 

“That makes no difference,” she said 
simply. “I earn my own living. I make 
candy for three different women’s ex- 
changes. Perhaps you didn’t know that? 
And I do enough housework to pay my 
board.” 

*H'm," said the Bird House Man, “I 
alaye suspected they were wrong!” 
ho was wrong?” 

“The eople who called you a goose,” 
he smiled, ‘When do we start?” 

“To-morrow morning!” cried Marjory. 
“Oh, I'd like to kiss you!” 

“Don’t,” said Alec; “Tom might find 
out.’ 


"THE next morning they met at the 
train with a studied air of accident, 
which amused them, and shortly after 
luncheon they were in New York. 

“ Now, we will ride in a taxi, and I shall 
pay for it!" she cried. “What hotel are 
we going to?” 

“I think you will go to the Martha 
Washington, ' said Alec grimly. 

* Oh, no!” : 

“Oh, yes! Do you think I want to be 
branded in Southmead as an abductor? 
You go there and wait! At five o'clock 
I'll try to have Tom on hand. It'll de- 

end on you whether we all dine together. 
Pi return, say, at six-thirty. Has it oc- 
curred to you that Tom mayn't be in New 
York?” 

Marjory went white. “Oh, but he is, 
he is!” she cried. 

“Yes, he is. I telegraphed last evening 
after you went home," Alec smiled. 

Then he went down-town. Alec Far- 
num down-town in New York was some- 
thing of an anomaly. He was wearing an 
uncomfortable stiff collar, to be sure, but 
he carried his unaccustomed hat in his 
hand, showing his bronzed forehead, and 
he stared up at the high buildings with his 
keen blue eyes, the eyes of a woodman, like 
a boy. They never ceased to fascinate 
him. In the office of Ellman and Bird the 
door-boy recognized him instantly for a 
“rube,” and took his own time with the 
card. But when the card did reach Tom 
Bird, it brought that young man bounding 
out of his private office to drag the older 
man back with him by both hands. They 
talked a long time, and once when the 
switchboard operator put somebody on 
Mr. Bird's wire he ordered her brusquely 


to say he was out. But when the man 
with the big shoulders and the grizzled 
beard and bronzed forehead did emerge 
again, he was grinning, and Thomas Bird 
looked like a very happy schoolboy. 


T SIX-THIRTY, Alec called at the 

Martha Washington. À couple sitting 

in the window seat were so engrossed in 

each other that they did not notice Alec 

for some minutes. When they saw him, 

they came immediately to him. The 
girl was in gray. 

“Mr. Bird is going to take us to dinner 
and to a roof garden,” she said, giving 
Alec’s hand a secret squeeze. 

They had a merry and magnificent 
dinner, and at the roof garden the Bird 
House Man found pleasure enough in the 
little drama of whisperings and shoulder 
leanings and accidental hand touchings 
(which he watched out of a corner of his 
eye), to make him forget the inanities on 
the stage. After the show was over, they 
walked through the warm night, across 
Bryant Park and down the deserted 
Avenue to the Martha Washington, with 
Marjory between the two men, an arm 
given to each, silent, happy, listening to 
their talk. At her door she turned and 
smiled up at both of them. “I’ve had 
such a good time!” she said. 

“Te was a good dinner, but a pretty 
punk show," Alec replied, with a plain- 
tive note in his voice. 

“I’m sorry, but all the good theaters 
are closed," Tom apologized seriously. 
* And I'm going to nib sr in by coming to 
visit you again soon, if I may.” 

* Oh, I suppose you may," said the Bird 
House Man. “Everybody seems to re- 

ard my house as a summer hotel, when 
it gets too hot in town." 
om looked surprised. '* Well, if—” he 
began. 
ut Marjory laughed. “Oh, Mr. 
Bird—Tom—” she cried, “you won't 
mind if I kiss him, will you?" 

And before anybody could reply, she 
rose on tiptoe and kissed Alec Poeun 
Then she suddenly wept through her 
laughter, and ran hastily into the hotel. 

“There’s nothing left for you and me 
to do, my boy, but to go and get a drink,” 
said Alec. 

Quite by accident again, the next after- 
noon the Bird House Man and Marjory 
Damon alighted from the same train at 
Southmead. 

"Ive got way behind on my bird 
houses," he complained. 

“And I've got twenty pounds of nut bar 
to make," said she. 

He watched her tripping energetically 
up the street, her bag in one hand, her 
roses, carefully tied up, in the other, her 
head poised, erect, happy. 

“A little gray goose," he mused. ** How 
little any of us know about the rest of us!” 
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HEN we got our machine 

I really knew nothing at all 

about automobiles. The 

only stipulation I made 

was that ours should be 
blue. Blue is my color; everything that 
I have is blue. 

Of course, Ralph did understand auto- 

mobiles, at least he claimed to, and could 
discuss the different makes, and trans- 
mission and ignition, and rear axles and 
dutches, and right- and left-hand drives, 
and horsepowers and all that in a way 
which was perfect Greek to me. I simply 
held fast to the color, and at last he found 
it, after he had spent three solid weeks 
shopping and complaining that I had 
handicapped him. So we had an auto- 
mobile to put into the garage. That was 
one reason why we had bought an auto- 
mobil. We had at first thought to 
use the garage as a sort of woodhouse 
and storeroom, but to be constantly apolo- 
gizing and explaining was really very an- 
noying. 
_ When Ralph drove up with the agent 
in the machine, I felt as proud as he. Our 
own auto at the curb! Now we could 
take people out riding, and we could 
leave the garage doors open as much as 
we chose. . 

The agent seemed to be in a hurry to 
catch a car and go back. 


of a family 


T he adventures 


automobilist 


as told by his wife 


Ralph 


Learns 


to Drive 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


“Are you sure you can drive in, Ralph?” 
I asked, which was only a natural ques- 
tion. But he snapped back at me in a 
mannish way that was not at all like him- 
self. Yes, his disposition was spoiled 
already. 

“Why, of course I can! Why not?” 

“He can drive anywhere,” asserted the 
agent. ‘He drove all the way home with- 
out a hitch. I never knew anybody learn 
so quick. He’s evidently a born driver.” 
(I suppose agents always say this, but I 
wouldn’t have had Ralph think so.) “I 
don’t believe you'll have any trouble 
now, Mr. Robbins. If you do, let me 
know. We'll take care of you.” And off 
went the agent for his street car. 

* Want to ride in?" invited Ralph of 
me. 

“No, not this time, dear," I answered. 
“PIL watch." 


I did not mean to hurt Ralph's feelings, 
but he acted as if I had. 

* Don't be a coward," he accused irri- 
tably. To appear to question a man's 
ability is a real capital offense! Especially 
a husband's ability. “Why, there's 
nothing to it. All you do is start the 
engine, throw out the clutch, throw in the 
low gear, and go ahead. Watch, if you 
want to." 


HE DID something (it was the self- 
starter), and the engine began to 
whir splendidly. He actually backed 
away out into the street—and I saw Mrs. 
Patton peeping at us from behind her 
curtains. Then I ran up the driveway to 
the garage door, and stood there so as to 
welcome our new machine into its home. 
Ralph came grandly ahead, making an 
awful noise. Only, he was coming too 
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She abruptly stopped again, and a sud- 
den gush of tears came from her eyes. 
The Bird House Man passed her his great 
silk handkerchief when he saw her vainly 
fumbling for hers. 

“But why did Tom leave?” said he 
gently, when she had ceased weeping. 


M^RJORY resumed her story. “He 
came last night, about eight, I guess, 
orlater. [knew hewascoming. Butwhen 
he arrived, Bobbie was there. I had gone 
out to the hammock to wait, we'd agreed 
on it, and Father saw me there, and that’s 
how Bobbie knew where I was. He was 
making a scene—I never knew him to act 
so. I was trying to get rid of him; but 
he said we'd been keeping Wednesday 
nights for each other for a long time, and 
he refused to go. He said he'd stay around 
and spoil everybody's evening. He meant 
it, too. He's awful mulish sometimes. 
Well, finally he got the idea in his head 
that he wanted to kiss me, and he said 
he'd go if I'd let him. Of course, I 
wouldn't let him—not at first. But then 
I thought how short a time Mr. Bird 
would be here, and how much it meant to 
me, perhaps to both of us, that we should 
be together; and Bobbie had insisted on 
sitting in the hammock, and he was 
fighting so—you know, the way country 
boys do—that finally in desperation I let 
him kiss me. And—and—of course that 
was the moment when Mr. Bird was com- 
ing through the shadow over the lawn!” 
“Just like a play,” said Alec. 

“ Just like a play,” she agreed. “Well, 
I knew the second I laid eyes on his face 
that he'd seen. I introduced Bobbie, and 
then I pushed him out. If I'd been a man, 
I'd have kicked him out! I tried to ex- 
plain to Mr. Bird, but how can you explain 
a thing like that, all suddenly? I—I guess 
I made a mess of it." 

* What did he say?" 

"He said something about taking 
another man's girl, and shook hands 
good-by and went out of the yard—and I 
just stood there and let him go—and 
that's why you are going to New York 
with me.’ 

“What time did this happen?” asked 
Alec. 

“About eight-fifteen, I guess. Why?” 

“H’m— He didn't come home till 
nine-thirty." 

“Oh, I'm so glad!" cried Marjory, her 
face growing happy for the first time. 

*Yes, it does look hopeful," Alec 
smiled. “But why the New York trip? 
Why not write?" 

“Write!” she said scornfully. “Would 
you write when you had so much at stake? 

ould you trust all your happiness to a 
piece of paper?" 

“Not if my looks were so much more 
eloquent than language, that’s a fact,” 
the man grinned, patting her hand once 


more. "But what will you say to him?” 

“Just what I've said to you, or almost. 
I'll say, ‘Don’t give me any answer now. 
But if you can sometime answer me, come 
back to visit Mr. Alec, and I'll be wait- 
ing—without any Bobbie!’ Oh, Mr. 
Alec, there'll never be any more Bobbies!" 

"Well, well, Bobbies aren't such a 
crime, except when you're very young and 
very much in love," he smiled. “Will 
nu parents consent to your going to 

ew York?" 

“That makes no difference," she said 
simply. “I earn my own living. I make 
candy for three different women's ex- 
changes. Perhaps you didn't know that? 
And I do enough housework to pay my 
board.” 

*H'm," said the Bird House Man, “I 
nay suspected they were wrong!" 

“Who was wrong?" 

“The people who called you a goose,” 
he smiled. “When do we start?" 

“To-morrow morning!" cried Marjory. 
**Oh, I'd like to kiss you!" 

“Don’t,” said Alec; “Tom might find 
out." 


"THE next morning they met at the 
train with a studied air of accident, 
which amused them, and shortly after 
luncheon they were in New York. 

* Now, we will ride in a taxi, and I shall 
pay for it!” she cried. "What hotel are 
we going to?" 

“T think you will go to the Martha 
Washington,” said Alec grimly. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! Do you think I want to be 
branded in Southmead as an abductor? 
You go there and wait! At five o’clock 
I'll try to have Tom on hand. It'll de- 

end on you whether we all dine together. 
hi return, say, at six-thirty. Has it oc- 
curred to you that Tom mayn't be in New 
York?" 

Marjory went white. “Oh, but he is, 
he is?” she cried. 

“Yes, he is. I telegraphed last evening 
after you went home,” Alec smiled. 

Then he went down-town. Alec Far- 
num down-town in New York was some- 
thing of an anomaly. He was wearing an 
uncomfortable stiff collar, to be sure, but 
he carried his unaccustomed hat in his 
hand, showing his bronzed forehead, and 
he stared up at the high buildings with his 
keen blue eyes, the eyes of a woodman, like 
aboy. They never ceased to fascinate 
him. In the office of Ellman and Bird the 
door-boy recognized him instantly for a 
“rube,” and took his own time with the 
card. But when the card did reach Tom 
Bird, it brought that young man bounding 
out of his private office to drag the older 
man back with him by both hands. They 
talked a long time, and once when the 
switchboard operator put somebody on 
Mr. Bird's wire he ordered her brusquely 


to say he was out. But when the man 
with the big shoulders and the grizzled 
beard and bronzed forehead did emerge 
again, he was grinning, and Thomas Bird 
looked like a very happy schoolboy. 


T SIX-THIRTY, Alec called at the 

Martha Washington. À couple sitting 

in the window seat were so engrossed in 

each other that they did not notice Alec 

for some minutes. en they saw him, 

they came immediately to him. The 
girl was in gray. 

* Mr. Bird is going to take us to dinner 
and to a roof garden," she said, giving 
Alec's hand a secret squeeze. 

They had a merry and magnificent 
dinner, and at the roof garden the Bird 
House Man found pleasure enough in the 
little drama of whisperings and shoulder 
leanings and accidental hand touchings 
(which he watched out of a corner of his 
eye), to make him forget the inanities on 
the stage. After the show was over, they 
walked through the warm night, across 
Bryant Park and down the deserted 
Avenue to the Martha Washington, with 
Marjory between the two men, an arm 
given to each, silent, happy, listening to 
their talk. At her door she turned and 
smiled up at both of them. “I’ve had 
such a good time!” she said. 

“Tt was a good dinner, but a pretty 
punk show," Álec replied, with a plain- 
tive note in his voice. 

“I’m sorry, but all the good theaters 
are closed," Tom apologized seriously. 
“And I'm going to rub it in by coming to 
visit you again soon, if I may." 

“Oh, I suppose you may,” said the Bird 
House Man. ‘Everybody seems to re- 

ard my house as a summer hotel, when 
It gets too hot in town.” 
om looked surprised. ‘‘Well, if—” he 
began. 
ut Marjory laughed. “Oh, Mr. 
Bird—Tom—” she cried, “you won't 
mind if I kiss him, will you?" 

And before anybody could reply, she 
rose on tiptoe and kissed Alec Farnum. 
Then she suddenly wept through her 
laughter, and ran hastily into the hotel. 

*"There's nothing left for you and me 
to do, my boy, but to go and get a drink," 
said Alec. 

Quite by accident again, the next after- 
noon the Bird House Man and Marjory 
Damon alighted from the same train at 
Southmead. 

“T’ve got way behind on my bird 
houses," he complained. 

“And I've got twenty pounds of nut bar 
to make," said she. 

He watched her tripping energetically 
up the street, her bag in one hand, her 
roses, carefully tied up, in the other, her 
head poised, erect, happy. 

“A little gray goose,” he mused. ‘‘ How 
little any of us know about the rest of us!" 


XT month Walter Prichard Eaton continues The Bird House 


Man Stories with one entitled “The Hermit.” 


of Benda’s beautiful pictures. 


And more 
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HEN we got our machine 

I really knew nothing at all 

about automobiles. The 

only stipulation I made 

was that ours should be 
blue. Blue is my color; everything that 
I have is blue. 

Of course, Ralph did understand auto- 
mobiles, at least he claimed to, and could 
discuss the different makes, and trans- 
mission and ignition, and rear axles and 
clutches, and right- and left-hand drives, 
and horsepowers and all that in a way 
which was perfect Greek to me. I simply 
held fast to the color, and at last he found 
it, after he had spent three solid weeks 
shopping and complaining that I had 
handicapped him. So we had an auto- 
mobile to put into the garage. That was 
one reason why we had bought an auto- 
mobile. We had at first thought to 
use the garage as a sort of woodhouse 
and storeroom, but to be constantly apolo- 
gizing and explaining was really very an- 
noying. 

When Ralph drove up with the agent 
in the machine, I felt as proud as he. Our 
own auto at the curb! Now we could 
take people out riding, and we could 
leave the garage doors open as much as 
we chose. . 

The agent seemed to be in a hurry to 
catch a car and go back. 


The adventures 


of a family automobilist 
as told by his wife 


Ralph 


Learns 


to Drive 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


“Are you sure you can drive in, Ralph?” 
I asked, which was only a natural ques- 
tion. But he snapped back at me in a 
mannish way that was not at all like him- 
self. Yes, his disposition was spoiled 
already. 

* Why, of course I can! Why not?" 

“He can drive anywhere,” asserted the 
agent. "He drove all the way home with- 
out a hitch. I never knew anybody learn 
so quick. He's evidently a born driver." 
(I suppose agents always say this, but I 
wouldn't have had Ralph think so.) “I 
don't believe you'll have any trouble 
now, Mr. Robbins. If you do, let me 
know. We'll take care of you." And off 
went the agent for his street car. 

* Want to ride in?" invited Ralph of 
me. 

“No, not this time, dear," I answered. 
“PIL watch." 


I did not mean to hurt Ralph's feelings, 
but he acted as if I had. 

* Don't be a coward," he accused irri- 
tably. To appear to question a man's 
ability is a real capital offense! Especiall 
a husband's ability. “Why, there's 
nothing to it. All you do is start the 
engine, throw out the clutch, throw in the 
low gear, and go ahead. Watch, if you 
want to." 


HE DID something (it was the self- 
starter), and the engine began to 
whir splendidly. He actually backed 
away out into the street—and I saw Mrs. 
Patton peeping at us from behind her 
curtains. Then I ran up the driveway to 
the garage door, and stood there so as to 
welcome our new machine into its home. 
Ralph came grandly ahead, making an 
awful noise. Only, he was coming too 
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fast, just as if the car had the bit in its 
teeth, and I knew it. Ours is a very 
human car, especially when in sight of the 
stable. 

“Look out, Ralph! Oh, do be careful!” 
I called, which was a great mistake. The 
better way, when a man is driving, is to 
say not a word and let him graze things. 

“Look out yourself! Get out of the 
way, there!" he bellowed, so that all the 
neighbors could hear him. 

He almost hit the fence before he 
twisted the other way and grazed the side 
of the house, which was worse. I was so 
frightened that I was stiff, until he 
bellowed at me again, when I had sense 
enough to jump behind the corner of the 
doorway. 

“You see what you made me do,” he 
scolded crossly as he rolled in. “I might 
have run over you. You ought to have 
more sense than to stand in front of a 
machine that way.” 

He had stopped less than six inches 
from the end eke garage; the machine 
was perfectly stationary, and I was about 
to tell him what he had done to the house 
when, with his hands off the steering 
wheel, the machine suddenly made a 
jump forward and in a horrid crash butted 
right into the end of the garage, bulging 


Strothmann. 


all the boards. There it stuck, and didn’t 
utter another sound. 

“Oh, Ralph! What did you do? 
What's the matter?" I cried. 

He was hanging hard to the emergency 
brake, as if it were the lines. 

“T didn't do anything. Nothing's the 
matter," he panted, as cross as ever; but 
I hadn't touched the car. He peered 
down at his feet. “I merely omitted to 
put the gears in neutral," he grunted, 
*and when I let in the clutch of course 
she started again. I stopped her in- 
aint you see. Those little things are 
bound to happen. The trouble was, you 
made me nervous.” 

“Please be careful, though,” I urged. 
And I could see that he was. He held to 
the brake, and released the gears, and 
listened. 

“Engine’s killed,” he said, and got out. 

We pried the machine loose and rolled 
it back a little. One lamp was bent up 
and the other bent down, and the paint 
was rubbed off the ends of the two front 
springs. I felt like crying, but Ralph 
tried to bluff it out. 

“That’s nothing," he asserted. “I'll 
leave the machine when I take it down- 
town to-morrow and have it fixed.” So 
he did; and we had a carpenter come over 
and fix the garage, too. 


E CERTAINLY enjoyed our auto- 

mobile. It was such a pretty car, 
and Ralph learned to drive splendidly. 
Why, even yet he has killed nobody, and 
has had just two damage suits, the biggest 
of which cost him only $73.25, which, as 
he says, we might otherwise have spent 
for mere clothes. In a way, an automo- 
bile is a real economy; it shows you how 
much else you can do without. And it 
saves street car fares, if you count gasoline 
at a cent a mile and oil about a quarter 
of a cent (which is the actual fact, with 
our machine), and don't try to add in 
tires and batteries and little repairs, 


Several times glaring cars bore down upon me, in brazen fashion, 


and paused just long enough to ask, so politely: 


"In trouble?” 


which, as Ralph says, are upkeep, and not 
mileage. 

Ralph, of course, enjoyed the machine 
more than I, because he is a natural me- 
chanic. The first thing I did was to get 
a nice blue duster, to wear in the machine; 
but he got some blue overalls, to wear 
under it. He was wise, for he has used 
the overalls more than I have used the 
duster. Still, I am not complaining. We 
love our car. 

The morning after we, or he, rather, let 
the car butt into the end of the garage I 
had to call him to breakfast; and finally 
he answered in such a far-away manner 
that it seemed as though he must have 
fallen into something, his voice was so 
strangely muffled. Breakfast was getting 
cold. I couldn't find him, until I saw his 
feet sticking out, toes up, from under- 
neath the end of our car in the garage. 

My heart leaped right into my throat. 
That dreadful car had made another 


jump and had run over him! 

“Ralph!” I managed to gasp. ‘‘Oh, 
darling!" 

“All right," he soothed. ‘Go ahead. 


I'll be there directly." 

When I peeked under, he wasn't 
pinioned fast, after all. He was only flat 
on his back, with grease on his nose and 
his hands as black as tar. His new over- 
alls were all greasy, too. 

“For goodness sake, what are you 
doing there?" I asked. It was such an 
undignified position. 

*Looking at the transmission case, is 
all," he explained. “It leaks." 

Here began our era of grease. I suppose 
grease is necessary to an automobile, and 
still I can't help but wonder where Ralph 
gets it all. His hands are never clean, and 
the laundress complains that there's 
grease even on his underclothing. 


WELL at any rate I always knew 
where to find him. Men have a 
peculiar trick of disappearing just at meal- 
time, and Ralph used to provoke me ex- 
ceedingly. But after we got our car I 
never had a bit more bother. His feet 
were pretty sure to be sticking out from 
under the edges. There was always a 
loose nut, or a loose screw, or a little leak, 
or something to be taken off or put on; 
or else he was half out and half in, filling 
something. 

This seemed to me a great hardship on 
him; and, besides, he was simply ruining 
his clothing and all our furniture, in spite 
of the patent soaps. But he explained to 
me so clearly that I understood. 

* [f we're to have a car we ought to 
take care of it ourselves, you know,” he 
said. "There's no sense in putting it in a 
public garage, is there? And we can't 
afford a man to tend to it. I mean to take 
care of my own car, you bet, and then 
I'll know what's what. It will always be 
in tiptop shape. Why, we might be 
stalled, sometime, and if I didn't under- 
stand my car we'd bestuck. Forinstance, 
there are seventeen grease cups on our 
car" (something in his voice made me 
thrill with pride), *and I keep them all 
filled." 

“Ts it really necessary to have so many 
oils and greases, dear?" I inquired, as 
mildly as I could. “I should think one or 
two of each would be enough." 

I was sorry to have made the remark, 
for Ralph looked unhappy. 
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"Im trying them out, is all" he 
assured. “I’ve got to find which suit the 
machine best." 


SOME people keep books on their car, 
and every month they foot up the ex- 
pene. Ralph and I started in to do this; 
ut after the first month we decided that 
it was foolish. As Ralph said, we didn't 
spend any more than we had to, and if we 
ran a car we must expect to spend a little. 
À new car, you know, costs a little more 
at first, for you have to fit it out, and it 
isn't exactly fair to figure up robes and 
gloves and tire cover and gas saver and 
cock and shock absorbers and extra tire, 
and a stock of oils and greases and waste 
and oil cans and additional tools, and 
goggles and license and road maps, and 
tire gauge and spark plugs (for emergency), 
and so forth, for some of these would last 
a lifetime, and they really are a part of 
the equipment. 

Our machine always has run beautifully. 
Of course people say that about their ma- 
chines, which makes us laugh. But 
Ralph knows. He's such a mechanic that 
he keeps it up in splendid shape. It rarely 
ever stops unless by our own fault. It 
never stops without good cause. When 
it stopped on us the other evening— 

Well, we had gone out for only a little 
spin on the mill road and the car was 
running beautifully. Ralph said so, be- 
cause he always listens to the engine while 
I view the scenery. Then, where that 
little grade begins, about five miles out, 
all of a sudden we stopped because the 
engine had quit. 

"What's the matter?" I asked, and I 
could have bitten my tongue out, because 
nothing irritates Ralph so much as to have 
something wrong and. to be asked, “What’s 
the matter?" 

“There isn't anything the matter. We 
stopped, is all,” he grunted. But he 
couldn't make us go. The engine only 
coughed, and quit. Another car passed 
us and Soderi us with dust, and the 

eople in it looked back and grinned. 
ersons who drive as fast as that ought 
to be reported. 

So Ralph climbed out and walked 
around the car, scowling at it. 

“ Perhaps it’s too hot,” I ventured. 

“No, it isn’t!” he snapped, rather 
rudely, putting his hand on the radiator. 
“It’s scarcely warm. It’s never too hot.” 

“Are you sure there's enough gasoline? 
It sounded to me sort of hollow." 

“Ridiculous!” said Ralph. “Certainly 
there's enough gasoline. I had the tank 
filled yesterday.” 


KNEW then what he would do. Ralph 

is very methodical. He took our little 
instruction book out of the door pocket, 
and opened it to page 7, where, under 
"'TRouBLES," is the heading “Engine 
Stops." , 

“It’s either a loose connection, or the 
carbureter's clogged," he declared. 

Of course, there are lots of other things 
possible. Our list is more interesting 
than just that. Otherwise, Ralph wouldn't 
have nearly so much fun finding out. It 
reads— I can repeat it off by heart: . 


Engine Stops 
1. Switch off. Turn switch on. 
2. Loose connec- Examine wires for loose 


tions. connections. 


3 


1 
5 


6 


wom 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


. Poor insulation. 


. Broken wires. 


. Spark coil de- 
fective. 

. Vibrator defec- 
tive. 


. Magneto dirty. 
. Magneto weak. 
. Poor timer con- 
tact. 


Examine wires for poor 
insulation and worn 
places. 

Examine wires 
breaks. 

Examine for defective 
spark coil. 

Examine spark coil for 
worn or stuck vi- 
brator. 

Clean magneto. 

Remagnetize magneto. 

Readjust timer of mag- 

neto. 


for 
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““*Tisn’t the magneto,” he claimed (he is so clever!), and fixing it to- 
gether again he pinched his finger, and in man language said it hurt 


Poor breaker 
contact. 

Spark plugs 
dirty. 

Spark plug 
points too 
wide. 

Spark plug 
points too 
narrow. 

. Fuel mixture too 

“lean.” 
. Fuel mixture too 
“rich.” 

. Engine over- 

heated. 

. Insufficient 

brication. 


lu- 


. Bearings seized. 


. Piston stuck. 


. Valves dirty. 

Clogged ex- 
haust. 

. Clogged muffler. 

.Dragging 

brakes. 


4. Grade too steep. 


. No traction. 


Readjust gap in mag- 
neto breaker. 
Renew spark plugs. 


Make narrower. 


Make wider. 


Decrease air; increase 
gasoline. 
Increase air; 
gasoline. 
Cool enginc. 


decrease 


Replenish lubrication. 


Have bearings renewed 
by an expert repair 
man. 

Soak in kerosene for six 
hours. Operate en- 
gine by hand. Drain 
crankcase of oil and 
kerosene; refill with 
kerosene. Operate en- 
gine. Drain out kero- 
sene; refill with cor- 
rect oil. If necessary, 
rebore cylinders, and 
put in new piston 
rings. 

Regrind valves. 

Clean exhaust. 


Clean muffler. 
Release brakes. 


Back down. 
Examine road for mud 
or loose sand. 


You see, the directions are very plain. 
Nothing could be more delightfully simple. 
It's a regular catechism of questions and 
responses. Ralph always begins at the 
top and goes down. So first he examined 
the wiring, occasionally mentioning the 
fact when he burnt himself on the hot 
iron. 

“Wiring seems all right," he muttered. 

Then he made a short-cut past 7 and 8, 
and with one of his funny wrenches he 
took out the spark plugs, and put them 
back again. There didn't seem to be any- 
thing wrong with those, either. Next he 
opened the magneto (Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10), 
and squinted at it, and wiped it off on his 
sleeve. 

“°Tisn’t the magneto,” he claimed (he 
is so clever!), and fixing it together again 
he pinched his finger, and in man lan- 
guage said it hurt. ; 

“Must be the carbureter,” he informed 
me; and he prepared to go under. Why 
is it that carbureters are always placed 
in such wretched spots? 

“Oh, Ralph,” I couldn’t help but im- 
plore, “you'll get so dirty, lying in that 
dusty road, and right against the grease! 
And you haven’t your duster. Those are 
your best clothes.” 

“Can’t stop for that now,” he insisted; 
“we don't want to stay here all night." 

“Are you sure there's gasoline enough?” 
I felt as though I had to ask him that 
again, no matter how he felt about it. 

“T told you the tank was filled only 
yesterday," he fairly snarled, while he 
was reaching in under the engine. Al- 
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ready his arm was grease clear to the 
elbow. ‘But to please you, I'll see. You 
prent get up. PU disconnect the feed 
ine. 


HE CLATTERED all his tools out on 
the running board, and selected 
another wrench. He has a wrench for 
every nut. As I said before, Ralph is very 
mechanical; he loves tools. hen he 
crawled under, on his knees, and un- 
screwed the little pipe that leads from the 
bottom of the gasoline tank to the car- 
bureter. 

“Of course there's gasoline," he an- 
nounced, crossly,—and I could smell it. 
“Anyway, there's enough to run all up 
my sleeve. The trouble's in the feed line, 
or else in the carbureter. l'll have to 
take off the mud-pan." 

I groaned. The mud-pan, you know, 
catches the mud on the outside and the 
oil on the inside, and the mixture is some- 
thing terrible. The last time Ralph took 
it off he was a whole Sunday morning at 
it, and he was a perfect mass of grease for 
dinner. But there was no use in saying 
anything now. He was arranging his 
tools on the running board and on the 
ground. ; 

Another car came by. It meanly slowed 
up, so as to ask: 

* [n trouble?" 

I glared, and Ralph answered instantly: 

“Oh, no; thank you.” 

Ralph sat down, turned over on his 
back, and hitched under us. 

I could hear him grunting and mutter- 
ing and hammering and screwing. Once 
in a while his awful grimy hand reached 
out, pawed for another tool and disap- 
peared. 

Ralph is a poor conversationalist when 
he’s busy. He seems to concentrate. 
However, the sun had set and it was kind 
of lonesome perched up there. Pretty 
soon he spoke louder than usual, and I felt 
obliged to say: 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Nothing—except I rammed my head 
into a lot of grease.” 

His tone didn’t invite sympathy, but I 
was sorry for him. The smell of gasoline 
began to make me sick, and I was afraid 
that he might be stifled. 

“Aren’t you wasting gasoline, Ralph?” 
I queried, just to get a response. And 
besides, gasoline is eighteen cents a gallon. 

"Can't help it," he growled, subter- 
raneously. 

“Is anything the matter?" 

That really infuriated him. 

“No! I wish you wouldn't try to make 
me talk, with my mouth full of gasoline.” 

“Tt will poison you, Ralph!" I uttered 
desperately. “What are you doing?” 

“Doing? I’m studying astronomy. 
That's all.” Then he relented and ex- 
plained: “I’ve tested the feed line, and 
that’s all right. So I’ve taken off the 
mud-pan, and got the carbureter apart, 
and now I’m trying to put it together.” 

Á But you can’t see in the dark, can 

ou? 

“Well, if I can’t see I can guess.” 

Another car passed, slowing enough to 
ask, in exasperating fashion: 

“In trouble?" 

“Oh, no; thank you,” I retorted coolly. 

And it went on, fast and snorting. The 
horrid thing! 

Ralph was still grumbling and squirm- 


ing and saying things that ordinarily he 
wouldn’t have dreamed of saying. The 
notion had been growing on me more and 
more that eventually I would look into 
that gasoline tank. It was all right for 
Ralph to say it was full; I wanted to see 
that it was full. The engine certainly had 
had a hollow sound, and when an engine 
has a hollow sound, isn't that a sign that 
the gasoline tank is empty and hollow? 
Of course! 

So I gently stood, and raised the seat 
cushion. Our gasoline tank is underneath 
the front seat. 

"What are you doing up there?" 
yelped Ralph. “Can’t you keep still, 
please? Every move you make you shake 
dirt down into my face!” 

“I'm sorry, dear,” I meekly replied. 

“Well, it feels the same, anyway,” he 
growled. 


I OPENED the tank, regardless. It was 
dark inside, and I couldn’t see into it, 
but I “booed” in, and it echoed. My 
duty was to tell Ralph immediately. 

“Dear,” I informed, “the gasoline tank 
certainly is empty!” 

“Impossible,” he yapped, and con- 
tinued his grunting. 

“But it is; I know it is.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I looked in. You come and 
see. 

“All right. It'll be empty mighty soon 
if you keep that cover of; I know that,” 
and, not a bit grateful, he wriggled out 
from under. He was a sight, a perfect 
sight—his clothes and his face and his 
hands! But no matter. He looked in. 

“Nobody can see anything in there,” 
he complained, as if blaming me for the 
darkness. He broke a twig from a weed 
at the roadside and poked with it in the 
tank. He examined the end of the twig. 
It was scarcely wet. 

"I'll be darned!” he had to confess. 
“T thought I filled that tank yesterday. 
I meant to, anyhow.” 

“What are you going to do?" I asked. 

“Do? Why, get some gasoline, of 
course. We can't run without gasoline, 
can we?" 

* Can't I go, too?" 

“You can if you insist. It's only five 
miles, a nice little stroll. But I should 
think you'd rather sit in the car. One of 
us has got to stay and watch it. Are you 
afraid?” 

I? Never—not after that tone of voice! 

“TIl stay, then, dear," I replied, obe- 
diently, “but I’m sure you'll be all tired 
out. You know, I told you I thought the 
gasoline—" 

* Well, you told me rather late," he 
retorted, most unreasonably, as if I some- 
way had emptied that tank myself. “It 
isn't empty, anyhow. There's just enough 
gas to drain into the carbureter and fool 
me; but the engine sucks it dry. Huh!" 
and he grunted as he snapped on the 
lights. “I wish you'd looked into that 
tank before. But a little ten-mile walk 
in the dark is nothing. Next time we'll 
have some sense." 

"We!" I think he intended to speak 
very magnanimously. He stalked away, 
and left me sitting. 

Sitting alone in a car at night on a 
lonely country road five miles from home 
(though I don't suppose mere distance 
makes much difference) isn't much fun 


for a woman, and I'd much rather have 
gone for the gasoline. However, here I 
was, perched on that seat, faintly il- 
luminated like a Bhuddist goddess in her 
niche. The blackness gathered, the breeze 
was disgustingly cold, and the weeds were 
full of queer rustles. But I wouldn't have 
got out for worlds. Who could tell what 
might have grabbed me by the ankles! 

everal times glaring cars bore down 
upon me, in brazen fashion, and paused 
just long enough to ask, so politely: 

Pu Mosis id i ; 

nd I always replied, just as politely: 

“Oh, no; thank you.” n 

Whereupon away they rolled, shouting 
back at me with their cut-outs. Talk 
about chivalry in motoring! No doubt 
they thought I was here keeping a tryst, 
or else in a moving picture—except that 
I didn’t move. I was afraid to, and I 
had no gasoline, besides! 

In about three hours Ralph came. I 
heard his footsteps, and then I smelt him, 
for of course he had splashed gasoline all 
over himself. I never was so glad of any- 
thing in my life as when I saw him and 
his precious can. It was a red can, and 
he was perspiring and puffing. 


“HERE I am,” he announced quite 
cheerfully. “I hurried as fast as I 
could." And he dumped in the gasoline. 
“ Now for home, by George! Wait a min- 
ute till I load in the mud-pan." 

“Oh, Ralph!" I cried. “That greasy 
pan in the machine?” 

“T can’t leave it here, and I can’t put it 
on, myself, in the dark,” he answered; 
and he actually threw that hideous, dirty 
pan over into the back seat! Then he 
threw his tools in, too; and with a big 
grunt of satisfaction clambered to his seat. 

“We'll be home in a jiffy,” he asserted. 
He started up, we rolled a little way, and 
stopped, as if the engine was tired. Any- 
how, the engine quit, just as before. 

“For the love of Mike!” groaned 
Ralph. He swore (one word is all), but 
even then he couldn’t make us go. And 
it was eleven o'clock. 

*' Did you turn the gasoline on again?" 
I suggested. 

* What gasoline?" 

“Why, in the tank." 

* Where?" 

Ralph is so stubborn, when he sets out 
to be. 

“So it can flow into the carbureter. 
Didn't you shut it off when you were fixing 
the carbureter?” i 

Ralph didn’t say a word, and I don’t 
suppose that he ever will acknowledge; 
but he hopped out and did something. 
Then he climbed back in—and off we went, 
while I held my breath, ho ing. 

He turned us around, and still we went, 
and went, and every minute we were 
getting nearer home. 

“Runs fine now, doesn’t she!” pretty 
soon said Ralph, with a sigh of content. 

* Doesn't she!” agreed I. 

And she did. We love our little car. 

“All she needed was gasoline,” ex- 
plained Ralph, as he settled back. “Now 
you can see why I ‘fuss, as you call it, 
with the car so much. I’ve got to under- 
stand it. That’s the one objection to a 
woman’s driving. She may know how to 
drive, all right; but when she’s stuck 
there she sits until a man comes along. 
She doesn't get down to first principles." 


A Life and a Ship 


The story of a Sea Captain’s Devotion 


WAS in the old days 
that young Captain 
Bradley took thebrand 
new ship “Viking” on 
her maiden voyage. 

She was his first command 
and he loved her. 

Back in town, in a high 
house fronting the bay, 
young Bradley knew there 
was a face at an upper win- 
dow, a face wet with tears. 
"In a year I'll be home 
again, dear," he had told her 
the previous evening. “Then 
I'll be able to marry you 
and take you with me.” She 
had looked up at him 
bravely. Her face stood be- 
fore him, he would never 
forget it. “Yes, Frank. But 
think what could happen in 
ayear!” It was the cry of 
the sailor-woman. She had 
heard it from her mother, 
perhaps. Now she had be- 
gun the year. 

Captain Bradley went to 
the stern-rail, and gazed 
back at the town. Home! 
All his folks were dead; there 
was no home for him. (He 
would have to make one. 
What was this seafaring 
life, that he was asking a 
young girl to share? Every 
day he heard men say that 
it was not worth while. A 
fierce determination swept 
over him to make it worth 
while, to give her a worth 
home, a | ide of love, all he had. ded 
life could be worth while, if full enoug 
of love. 


II. 


HE season returned, and with it the 

*Viking," back from her first China 
voyage. T e girl had waited. A month 
after his arrival home, she and Captain 
Bradley were married in the high house 
fronting the bay. That night they left 
town to join the ship, loading in New 
York for Yokohama. 

Thus began the ten happiest years of 
Captain Bradley’s life. ba were the 
last ten years of the old times. Charters 
were plentiful; a ship made money. 
Captain Bradley found himself a man 
of means. Without question he invested 
his earnings in ship property. Ships had 
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“In a year I'll be home again, dear,” 
he had told her the previous evening 


been his life, had made him a good living, 
had taught him all he knew. 

One year, five thousand dollars went 
into a new house in the home town. 
Every captain built a new house, whether 
it were used or not. Captain Bradley's 
house was occupied for the length of one 
China voyage, while Mrs. Bradley re- 
mained ashore and gave birth to a son, 
their only child. Except for this voyage, 
she accompanied her husband constantly 
on the sea. She was a good sailor, and 
grew to like the life. In the *Viking's" 
spacious and comfortable cabin, they 
made their home from year to year. 
Their son passed his boyhood on the ship. 
He was the apple of his father's eye. 
Captain Bradley always spoke of him 
as "my Frankie," with a note of pride 
and affection in his voice. 

On a quiet trade-wind evening at sea, 


when the boy had placed 
his mother's chair near the 
weather-rail, and crouched 
beside her on the deck, per- 
haps weaving one of the 
strange fancies of which his 
head was full, it seemed to 
Captain Bradley that life 
had given him all that he 
could ask. He would sit on 
the weather-bitts beside 
them, and dream of the fu- 
ture, of that day when their 
son would be grown up, 
when he and his wife would 
retire from the sea.- Some- 
times he wondered if they 
were not too happy, if such 
good things could possibly 
last. 

However that might be, 
Captain Bradley believed in 
enjoying the present. A 
large share of the money 
that came in he spent. He 
spent it extravagantly, 
spent it with a flush hand. 
“What’s a little money?” 
he was fond of saying. 
“Times are , aren't 
they? More will come!" He 
was forever buying cloisonné 
and rare porcelains for his 
empty house, silks and em- 
broideries for his wife— 
things to be packed awa 
in chests after she was dead. 

In fact, Captain Bradley 
was a poor business man. 
Seamanship was his voca- 
tion; he understood few of 
theins and outs ofa financial world founded 
upon usury. A certain sum of money 
put into a ship would earn certain divi- 
dends; a charter at so much the lump sum 
would pay so much on the voyage. Thus 
it always had been; thus, if he ever gave 
the matter a thought, he supposed it 
always would be. 

As the years went by, he developed 
into a typical sea-captain of the old 
school; a man of ideals, of honor, of 
simple and original thought,—a stern 
disciplinarian, a sentimentalist in his 
heart,—in short, a man of intense in- 
dividuality. He tried always to do the 
right; he expected as much of everyone 
else. Inefficient men found him a hard 
master. By nature and training he was 
arrogant; the instinct of command was 
strong in him. He spoke his mind at 
all times; he was equally ready to fight 
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for his opinions. His pride in his wife, 
in his boy, in his ship, in his life and all 
he loved, was enormous. He was a man 
singularly adapted to his high and 
responsible calling—singularly ill-fitted 
for the coming encounter with the world. 


III. 


HE first stroke came out of a clear 

sky. The owner of the “Viking” died, 
leaving his affairs in a bad way. Captain 
Bradley had been accus- 
tomed to make his invest- 
ments through the owner. 
Hearrived from Hong-Kong 
that timeto findthatall of his 
ready money was gone in the 
wreck;—a few piecesof ves- 
sel property remained. But, 
worst of all, the “Viking,” 
his pride, his home, was 
to be sold for the creditors. 

In this crisis, Captain 
Bradley's idealism burst its 
bounds. “By God, I'll buy 
her myself!" he cried. By 
superhuman exertions he 
negotiated upon his various 
ship-holdings, and finally 
raised sufficient money to 
carry out his word. It took 
all he had. When he sailed 
from New York, he was the 
sole owner of a fine ship. 
He realized that times were 
not good; but it seemed im- 
possible that business would 
ever fail, that sailing ships 
would ever go by. 


The next few years, however, under- 
mined his assurance. Freights were 
falling rapidly, were even becoming hard 
to get. Steam was to blame for it all. 
He began to hate steamers with a bitter 
and unreasoning hatred. They were 
driving the fine old ships from the sea. 

Then, quite suddenly, fell the blow 
from which he never fully recovered. 
On the homeward passage, shortly after 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, his 
wife sickened and died. He tried to 
reach St. Helena and save her, but the 
trades were light. For three days of 
almost flat calm he paced the deck in 
agony, or sat beside his wife’s bunk while 
she talked to him in a low voice, telling 
him of her love, telling him what to do 
when she had gone. On the third da 
she died in his arms. That night his hair 
turned from black to white. The wind 
continued light, there was no hope of 
reaching St. Helena in season; and he 
buried her there in the deep sea. 

They had left their son at home, that 
voyage, in school. Alone now in his 
empty cabin, Captain Bradley’s thoughts 
were much of his boy. He himself could 
stand it, must stand it. But how could 
he ever tell Frankie, his Frankie? Night 
after night he paced the narrow floor, 
going back over his life. —The memory of 
the happiness that was finished and done 
he avoided as far as possible. At times it 
would break through the wall of his 
thought, and crush him — crush him till 
he cried out with the agony of inexorable 
loss. But most of his suffering he con- 
cealed and bore silently, as befitted a 
man and a captain among men. 


Five minutes later old Bradley was in the rowboat with 
all his belongings about him, bound for the “Viking” 
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Then a wonderful thing happened. He 
arrived home to find that his boy had 
grown into a young man, had developed 
a strong and resolute soul. “I did all 
that I could, Frankie," were Captain 
Bradley's first words when they met. 
The boy looked at him steadily, fight- 
ing down the tears. "Yes, sir, I 
know you did." The father's heart rose 
for the first time since his wife had 
gone. This was the stuff men were made 
of. This was his son! 

As the days went by, he found himself 
leaning more and more on the young 
strength. When the time came to sail 
on another voyage, the boy insisted on 
leaving school and going with his father. 
So for a year they lived on the ship, 
and their hearts grew together. Gradu- 
ally Captain Bradley got back his grip 
on life. The boy had given him courage. 
He began to dream of the future again, 
of the day when his son would be a man. 

Then another voyage, alone this time, 
for Frankie must complete his schooling. 
It was a hard voyage in many ways. 
Business was poor, he had trouble with 
his crew, and a succession of storms 
followed him. 

The first news that he heard in New 
York crushed his heart. for all time. A 
month before his arrival his son had fallen 
through the ice and been drowned. 


IV. 


AFTER a while he gathered up the fag 
ends of his life, and started out once 
more in the old “Viking.” She was all he 
had now. Years passed by; voyage after 
voyage they dragged about the world, 
the ship andthe man. Times were growing 
very hard. The China charters were 
finished; they picked up what they could 
get, the "Viking" became a tramp ship, 
and the old ports knew them no longer. 
Captain Bradley lived a blank life, 
without hope, without interest, without 
aim. But he continued to live; his pride 
never faltered. He did not realize that 
he had made what would be called a 
mistake in buying the ship. His mind was 
above such a conception. 

These years his few remaining friends 
kept urging him to sell the “Viking” for 
a coal-barge. "Sentiment is played out, 
Bradley," they told him. “ You're getting 
to be an old man. Sell her while there's 
a market, and retire on the proceeds." 

“ Never!” he cried fiercely. “Do I look 
like a man who needs to retire? When I 
took the “Viking” off the stocks, I swore 
an oath to sail her as long as she stayed 
afloat. Sentiment is never played out, 
gentlemen! The “Viking” shall never be a 
coal-barge while I live!” ; 

And yet, it had come to that, in a 
way that he had not foreseen. On a cer- 
tain voyage he went into debt; there was 
no escape from it. When he returned to 
New York, the ship was attached for the 
debt. He did what he could; at the last 
he broke down before his creditors, for- 
got his pride, and made a sentimental 
plea. They laughed at him. The ship 
was sold at auction, and bought for a 
few thousand dollars by a coal concern. 
The price barely covered the debt. 
Captain Bradley, at sixty years of age, 
found himself stranded on South Street 
without a penny in his pocket. 

“Another wreck for Snug Harbor!” 


said the friends who had advised him 
to sell the year before. They reckoned 
without the man. Through defeat and 
failure, as through success, he clung to 
his magnificent pride. 

The old “Viking” was towed to the Erie 
Basin one afternoon, to be stripped for 
a barge. The same day Captain Bradley 
disappeared from South Street. New 
York did not see him again for six years. 


V. 


ATRAMP steamer, dirty, and ill-kept 
about decks, streaked with iron-rust 
outside, came up the bay from Sandy 
Hook, and anchored off Quarantine. 
When the health officer had left her, 
the captain called his second mate to the 
bridge. An old man stumbled up the 
steps. 

“Mr. Bradley, you can get your things 
together and go ashore with me. Ill 
pay you off there. You damned old 
trouble-maker, you're not going to stay 
aboard this ship any longer!" 

The old man gazed at his superior 
officer in silence. Tears of anger rose to 
his eyes. He turned away to hide them, 
and walked to the end of the bridge. 
His cup of bitterness was running over. 
Frank Bradley, commander on the high 
seas for forty years, discharged from a 
second mate's billet on a tramp steamer! 
—discharged by an incompetent captain, 
because he had beon found out! He shut 
his jaws grimly as he reczlled the scene 
of two days before. Out there in the fog 
he had refused to obey the captain's 
orders, had wrested the wheel from the 
quartermaster's hands, had held them 
both off with threats while he steered 
the ship himself, and saved her from 
running ashore on Diamond Shoal. He 
had probably said some sharp things; 
it had been no time for mincing words. 
Touch and go—but he had saved the 
ship, saved the captain's certificate too. 
This was his reward. 

He looked up; a hulk lay before him, 
between the steamer and the land. His 
heart gave a great leap of recognition. 
Neither coal dust nor dismantlement 
could hide those familiar lines. 
the “Viking,” his old ship. 

A hoarse cry escaped bim. Through 
the dreadful pall of the latter years, 
through the bitterness, the disgrace, 
the inertia, burst suddenly the memory 
and presence of other days. His old ship 
lay there, a monument, a sign; before her 
he became again the man that he once 
had been. rowboat was passing the 
steamer; he hailed it sharply. “‘ Row- 
boat, ahoy! Come alongside and wait for 
mel" 

He crossed the bridge with strong 
steps, stood before the captain, gazed at 
him narrowly, fiercely. Too muchl— 
it could never be put into words. 

“PIL leave your dirty tramp now, 
sir!" he said at last. “You can keep 
what's coming to me; I don't want it. 
Take it and buy a book on how to handle 
your steamer. You'll need it the next 
time you get into shoal water." He turned 
away, shaking his head. “My God!” 
he murmured. “I was captain of a ship 
before he was born!" 

Five minutes later old Bradley was in 
the rowboat with all his belongings about 
him, bound for the “Viking.” As they 


It was 


passed under her stern, he looked up at the 
well-remembered letters. They were dim 
now; time and weather had worn off the 
gilt. 

A certain afternoon in Hong-Kong 
came back to him; he recalled it clearly. 
He had looked up from the sampan at 
these same letters; F rankie had called from 
the rail. Time and weather—the awful 
dimming of life! Without warning, the 
past swept upon him, all the pain and 
anguish, and with it the realization of 
what had gone before. He bowed his head 
in his hands, and cried. 


VI. 


HEN a stroke of luck befell Captain 

Bradley. The captain of the barge 
“Viking” had been killed that very morn- 
ing in an accident at the loading berth. 
When he had learned this much, Captain 
Bradley made up his mind. It was a 
slender chance; but a surprising energy 
and hope had come to him. He got the 
address of the company, left his things 
aboard, and went at once to the office. 
There he met the first consideration that 
had been shown him for years. They 
listened to his story with interest and 
sympathy. The next morning he took 
possession of his old command, at forty 
dollars a month and found. 

He would not have called it a stroke of 
luck in the old days. If he could have 
known then that the time would come 
when he would thank God for such a 
billet, he might have blown out his 
brains. But life had brought him to it. 
As he stepped across the rail of the barge 
“Viking,’ paly a great and pathetic happi- 
ness found place in his heart. He was 
finished. He had kept his pride at too 
terrible a cost! Now he gave it up, gladly, 
deliberately. Perhaps he would be allowed 
to die in peace, aboard the old ship that 
had shared his better days. 

His old ship! Life had gone hard with 
her too. The lofty spars had been lopped 
away; nothing remained above decks 
but the three lower masts. The decks 
themselves were caked with coal-dust; 
the woodwork had not seen paint for 

ears. But Captain Bradley loved her— 
loved her the more for the hard knocks 
she had seen. A sentiment that he had 
thought to be dead awoke in his heart. 
He had not known, he had not dared to 
admit, how much he had missed her. 

His duties were light. There were 
four men besides himself on the barge. 
He found time to clean her up. The cabin, 
the scene of so much that was sacred, he 
scrubbed and painted with his own hands. 
After every loading and discharging he 
had the decks swept and thoroughl 
washed down, and all the paintwor 
cleaned. The men complained at what 
they called unnecessary labor. He drove 
them to it, or discharged them if they 
made trouble. “Lazy whelps!” he would 
say to himself, “l'Il show them what 
a man had to do in the old days!” 

At last a man took his complaint to the 
office; the matter came to the attention 
of the head of the concern, who recalled 
Captain Bradley's story. He resolved to 
visit the barge himself that afternoon, 
and see what was going on. On her 
quarter-deck he found a hale, fresh-look- 
ing old man, cleanly shaved, dressed in im- 
maculate linen and well-brushed clothes. 
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“Is this Captain Bradley?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I beg your pardon—I remember you 
now. Most barge captains look like long- 
shoremen." 

“Tm not that kind.” 

“So I see." The owner of the barge 


looked about him in astonishment. 
“Who pays for this paint and varnish?” 
“T do, sir.” 
“e You?" 


“Yes, sir. She is my old ship. I owe 
her that much for the sake of old times." 

“Well, well! By the way, I'm your 
owner. I think we can stand a little paint 
and varnish. Nobody else would put 
it on if we sent it aboard. If you will 
make out a bill . . ." 

Captain Bradley smiled rather bitterly. 
“I knew who you were; my memory is 
better than yours. You don't understand. 
I have no other use for my money. You 
will do me a favor, sir, if you'll allow me 
to buy what I wish. I have an order with 
a sailmaker for a new suit of sails—if you 
could call 'em that! I'm going to pay 
for them too." 

* What's the matter with her sails?” 

* Nothing at all. They simply aren't 
enough. I never went to sea in my life 
without a spare suit of sails aboard. : I 
prefer to have it now, in case of an 
emergency." 

The owner gazed at him for a moment 
in silence. “I came aboard, Captain 
Bradley, to investigate a complaint 
that was made against you at the office. 
You were reported as ill-treating the 
men. I think I take it in. There isn't a 
barge afloat kept like this one, sir. Come 
in and see me when you're in town, 
Captain, and tell me about the old 
times." 

That conversation was balm to Captain 
Bradley's soul. All the afternoon he 
was elated, heartened, happy as a boy. 

At night he sat alone in his cabin, 
and thought of his wife and child. The 
uplift of the day had passed; he saw the 
truth now, saw how things stood. Praised 
for keeping a coal-barge decently clean! 
He could remember greater triumphs. 
For two hours of grim thought he sat 
with hands clenched on the arms of his 
hair, with jaws locked, facing a pain such 
as comes to few men. Whatever the world 
said, he knew in his heart of hearts that 
he had not failed. He had kept his respect 
and dignity, kept his dream, been true 
to himself through it all. But Fate had 

ursued him, had ground him down. 
He had been too proud. 

He sat on into the night; the storied 
cabin enclosed him as if with loving 
arms; slowly, as the mood wore away, 
he drifted off into the old days. e 
remembered how his wife used to sit 
beside him, busy at her sewing; he re- 
membered how little Frankie used to 
come running in. It seemed to him that 
they must be near at hand; that in a 
moment he must hear the soft voice that 
he remembered so well, that Frankie 
must soon patter aft and down the com- 
panionway. These things had happened 
so often, so naturally. But not for a 
long, long time. . . . They would never 
happen again. 

Gone, gone!—gone with the old days, 
gone with manhood and success, gone 
with all that life held dear! 

'The old man's head fell back against 


his chair; tears streamed down his cheeks. 
“Oh, God!" he cried in agony, "what 
did I do? There was no wrong in my 


heart. What did I do?" 
VII. 


So 'TWO more years passed; winter came 
on. In January, after a wild storm, 
the weather seemed to have settled fair; 
and three barges, in tow of a powerful 
tugboat, set out from Newport News 


The day dawned upon a wild scene. 


for Boston. The old “Viking” was the 
last of the string. 

The weather let them get well outside; 
then it changed. Wisps of clouds gathered 
from the southward; a low wind moaned 
in the rigging. Captain Bradley knew the 
signs. Another easterly was in the air. 

They were already too far along to 
think of turning back, too far off shore 
to run for Sandy Hook. Nothing for it 


but to keep on for Vineyard Haven. A 
nasty sea remained from the last storm; 
the barges strained at their hawsers, 
puse and rolled incessantly. Captain 

radley could never accustom himself 
to this motion, so different from the 
motion of a ship under her own sail. 
It distressed him, it wore upon him; 
more keenly than anything else in this 
humiliating traffic, it reminded him of 
their fallen estate. They had once roamed 
the sea together, boldly, independently, 


Great waves rushed upon 
them, lifted the ship high in air, and broke above her bows 


the man striking off the course, the ship 
leaping forward upon it, bending to the 
wind, sailing free beneath the sun and 
the stars. Now they dragged about at 
the end of a hawser, old and outworn, 
following in the wake of steam. 

The clouds thickened; a gray gloom 
settled upon the ocean. The wind rose 
piling the sea before it. It grew colder, 
the chill of the coming storm. The old 
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ship wallowed and plunged, groaning 
m every timber. Soon night shut in, 
black as a cavern—and Gay Head light 
not yet in sight! 

Captain Bradley went below for a cup 
of tea and his oilskins. When he came 
out, rigged for the storm, he paused an 
instant beside the binnacle. In that 
instant something happened. He heard 
no sound, he saw no sign; but he knew 
that the ship was free. The fact was com- 
municated to him through the deck. He 
sprang to the rail and ran forward along 
the alleyway. Abreast the mainmast h 
stumbled against the mate. ' 

“Hawser’s parted, sir!” ] 

"| know it. Turn out all hands, and 
loose the foresail. She's falling off the 
wrong way. We must wear her around 
on the other tack, and scratch off shore!" 

"Why, they'll be back and pick us up, 
Cap'n, when they miss us!" 

“Not if they know their duty! They 
must get the other two barges in safe. 
Well have to look out for ourselves this 


trip!" 

Then it was that the labor of love which 
Captain Bradley had expended on the 
"Viking" bore fruit. Every block was in 
order, every rope was clear and fast 
to its proper pin. Unconsciously, too, 
under his training and discipline, the 
men had acquired a measure of seaman- 
ship. They had learned, above all, to 
obey orders—the hardest and most 
important lesson of life. 

For the first time in many years an 
emergency confronted Captain Bradley. 
He hod it without hesitation, filled 
with a certain fierce joy, sure of his power 
and ability. More than once he and the 
old “Viking” had clawed off the Jersey 
shore in the teeth of an easterly. They 
could do it again. Then, when the 
weather had broken, he would take her 
into New York once more. 

The ship answered as if she recognized 
the hand of her faithful commander. 
The old free motion had come back to 
her deck, the old life ran along her keel. 
Soon they set the spanker, mainsail, and 
nb, all the sail she had. The gale had 
already struck; the ship heeled sharply, 
and plunged forward by the wind at a 
three-knot gait. She made considerable 
leeway, but headed up to E. S. E. 
he could drive her on that course for 
twelve hours, Captain Bradley felt that 
he would be clear. 

What thoughts, what recollections, 
passed through the old man's head as he 
paced the quarter-deck! Past voyages, 
dangers, storms, past conquests of the 
elements, thronged upon him at the call 
of an awakened mood. The dim years 
erew brighter; he seemed to remember 
all of life that night. Through his recol- 
lections wandered the figures of his wife 
and child. He thought of them deeply, 
tenderly, calmly. Once the ship had run 
into an awful storm off Mauritius; he 
tecalled going below in the midst of it, to 
comfort them. “How is it, Frank? 
Will it blow much harder?” *'No, dear, 
the worst is over.” . . . “Oh, Papa, 
arent. you afraid?” “No, my son. 
There is nothing to be afraid of in the 
world!” He had said that!—he laughed 
when he remembered. God had punished 
him well for his audacity! i 

He was surprised to find himself 
thinking of these things without pain. 


A change had taken place in his attitude; 
a change born of the crisis and freedom. 
In some inexplicable way he was happy 
once more. The old dream had come 
back, the old ideal of duty, and with it 
the old pride. He was a man again, in 
charge of his old ship. She was his to 
guide, to navigate, to save, as truly as she 
had been that morning so long ago, when 
full of ambition and hope and courage, he 
had looked up at her yet untried sails. 
He felt her surge beneath him, lifting 
nobly at the heavy cargo, rising, topping 


' the seas, flinging them off savagely, like 


a man striking out from the shoulder. 
He knew, he understood. He too was a 
hulk, battered, time-worn, living beyond 
his day. But the spirit was in them both 
still. The world could crush them—never 
the sea and the wind. The sea was their 
home, the wind was their brother. This 
was the fight that found them armed. 


VIII. 


HE storm increased; the air was thick 

with snow, cold with the breath of 
Arctic waters. Somewhere around mid- 
night the foresail and mainsail blew out of 
the bolt-ropes. They bent and set the 
new sails, the heavy sails that Captain 
Bradley had bought with his own 
money. Soon the spanker went, and was 
replaced. The old man drove the ship 
without mercy; but she stood the strain. 
She had been built in the days when 
good work was done. 

The day. dawned upon a wild scene. 
Great waves rushed upon then, lifted the 
ship high in air, broke above her bows, 
stopped her as if she had run into a wall. 
The wind had shifted into the east. It 
was time to heave her to. They lowered 
the mainsail, foresail, and jib, and got 
them furled. The spanker they left set, 
to keep her nose into the wind. 

To this strip of canvas she rode for 
forty-eight hours, while the storm howled 
in upon them from the waste of waters. 
The decks were piled high with snow, the 
ropes and sails were clogged with ice. 
The last day the wind shifted to the 
southward; slowly, mile after mile, the 
old barge drifted. down upon a pitiless 
lee shore. Captain Bradley kept the 


f deck throughout the storm. He did not 


feel the need of food or rest. 

When the gale broke, they were five 
miles off Atlantic City—so close was 
their call. That drive through the night 
had saved them. The wind jumped to 
S. W., the clouds rolled away. They 
chopped the gaskets, cleared the ice from 
the gear, and set all sail. The ship’s 
head turned northward; from that frozen 
and snow-bound shore the sweet smell 
of the land came off to them. Night fell, 
the air grew colder, stars sparkled big in 
the cloudless sky. Hour by hour the 
swell decreased, as the old barge crept 
up the coast. 

They had sounded the pumps at sunset, 
with no results. At midnight they found 
two feet of water in the well. Some unac- 
countable thing had happened; after 
weathering the storm, the old ship had 
sprung a leak. They manned the pumps: 
the water gained in spite of all they could 
do. It was a race with time now. The 
breeze had freshened; but the “Viking” was 

itifully slow. Captain Bradley swore as 
fe watched her drag through the water. 
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He was thinking of what she might 
have done under her old canvas— 
wondering if this last and insignificant 
success were to be denied him. 

At midnight they were off Barnegat. 
Before dawn the winking eye of Navesink 
came in sight. By eight o’clock they were 
abreast the Highland light-ship. A bi 
towboat approached them, and hauled 
up alongside. 

“ Barge ahoy! What barge is that?” 

“Viking” broke adrift from a tow 
three days ago, off Montauk Point.” 

“The devil you say! I'll send a 
hawser aboard.’ 

“Hold on a minute. 
take me in for?” 

The towboat captain leaned out of 
the pilot-house window, and pointed to 
the whirling pumps. “Pil take you in as 
salvage, I guess!" 

"No, you won't!" shouted Captain 
Bradley, striking the rail with his fist. 
* Make me a fair price, or I won't touch 
your hawser. I am far from sinking." 

The captain of the towboat scanned the 
horizon; there was no other boat in 
sight. “Think it over, old man!" he 
answered, shutting the window with a 


hugh: 
en and there Captain Bradley 
resolved upon an extraordinary measure. 
He would sail the “Viking” in! He saw that 
he might expect no mercy from the tug- 
boat men. The wind could be depended 
upon for another twelve hours. The tide 
would favor him through the channel. 
As for the ship, he could keep her afloat 
till night. 

In the early afternoon a queer-looking 
craft, low in the water, with stumpy 


What will you 


‘masts and little three-cornered sails, 


crept up to Quarantine and dropped her 
anchor. The clanging of pumps arose 
from her waist. An officer boarded her 
at once. He was met by an old and 
weather-beaten man, evidently her cap- 
tain, who leaned against the rail for 


support. 

*For God's sake, sir, send off a crew 
to man my pumps! "We've had a hard 
time. Telephone somewhere at once. 
My men are nearly dead. Here is a 
message to my owners, and a dollar to 
send it with. Look after these things, 
sir! I'm too sick. . .." The old 
man's hand flew to his breast as if he 
had been stabbed. “I brought her in!” 
he cried. "My old ship... under 
sail!" 

The next instant he fell insensible to 
the deck. 


IX. 


"THREE dayslater,ina hospitalon Staten 
Island, Captain Bradley received his 
last visit from the owner of the “Viking.” 
The one man in the world who had shown 
an interest in him found the old captain 
eatly changed. The shadow of the past 
Fad fallen across his face; the fresh color 
was gone, lines of pain had deepened; 
the eyes looked up with a wide, tragic 
expression, as if fixed on distant scenes. 
“Captain, don’t you know me?” 
"Eh... what? Oh, yes, I know 
oul I felt that you'd come, sir. I've 
een thinking . . . I wish I'd known 
you twenty-five years ago!” 
"How are you feeling to-day, Cap- 
tain?" (Continued on page 77) 


HE crosstown car was rolling 

easily toward the Long Island 

ferry. It was the off hour. Even 

the most favored workers had 

begun the daily round of toil. 
And the leisured spenders had not yet 
begun to stream out from their comfort- 
able quarters. A few nondescript passen- 
gers were distributed down one side of the 
car. The other side was fully occupied 
by a large man and a bunch of flowers. 
The man was decently dressed and had 
the appearance of a skilled laborer. The 
flowers he carried in his hand, a fearfully 
battered bunch of pink roses wrapped in 
a damp newspaper. 

Despite his sober, self-respecting look, 
there was no mistaking the fact he had 
been drinking a little more than he could 
conveniently carry. He was making 
clumsy efforts to straighten out the 
bedraggled flowers, but apparently it was 
unfamiliar work for the big hands. His 
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*Good-by, old sport," he said, as gentle as a t 


What Worried Him 


By Mollie Best 


straightforward, troubled gaze wandered 
from face to face down the other side of 
the car, encountering only the disapprov- 
ing stare of satisfied, superior virtue. He 
had a strong social sense and it bothered 
him. 

The coórdination of brain and muscles 
was somewhat impaired by reason of 
strong drink, but one clear-seeing, un- 
befuddled spot in his mind enabled him to 
perceive that he was misunderstood by 
society as there represented, and this 
unpleasant consciousness puckered his 
forehead with anxious wrinkles. In a 
determination to set himself right with 
the world, he worked the muscles of his 
face hard, and began to mobilize his arms 
and legs with labored dignity. 

An ugly, agile dollar watch took ad- 
vantage of the situation to leap nimbly 
from his vest pocket and lie down at 
his feet. Patiently but futilely he strove 
to repossess himself of it, and then defi- 


A street car episode 


nitely abandoned his property with a Ic 
of profound disapproval. The passeng 
tittered, and his humiliating sense of r 
understanding was complete. 

"Ain't it a disgrace when a man mal 
a sight of himself!" This from the wom 
who had changed her seat when the m 
with the flowers came in. 

A respectable colorless gentleman : 
posite, who had watched the strug 
now arose, picked up the watch, and w 
a patient air of stern reproof handed it 
the drunken man. 

The man took the little beast of 
watch and dropped it into his deep ov 
coat pocket. 

“Sall right. "Sall right. And tha 
you! Been up since five o'clock's mo 
ing. An’ I'm worried. ’Sall’s matter w 
me. Jest worried. And thank you.” 

His pleasant face broke into a smile 
conviction that things ought to straigh! 
out now, with this explanation. Ot 


of his age dare be. “Good-by and good luck” 


more the big troubled brown eyes traveled 
down the car, scanning each face hope- 
fully, only to see contemptuous smiles. 
[here was no doubt about it; he was in 
wrong, friendless, and it bothered him. 
He heaved a dejected sigh and once more 
began to gather together his sprawling 


members. He felt keenly the need of 
ympathy and the lack of it. He made 
me more bid for good will. “I like 


sermans: all my people were Germans.” 
The iadlecual elanty of his patriotism 
vas the result of inebriation. The hon- 
sty of it was lost on those dull travelers. 

ust then the car stopped at an avenue 
ind some passengers got on, among them 
t boy of fourteen, and a conductor 
tleased from his shift and on his way 
ome. With a keen scent for entertain- 
ng adventure the boy quickly snuggled 
ip to the drunken man, and the young 
conductor, with a sense of responsibility 
o the company, sat down on the other 
ide of him rather threateningly. The 
‘lear brown eyes turned first to the con- 
luctor and then to the boy in search of 
i glance of friendly understanding, only 
obe disappointed. The man was neither 
earful nor maudlin, though his speech 
vas thick; with a hurt sense of Belen 
le started in to put himself right. 

"Say, kid,"—he turned solemnly to the 
»y,—" you're only a kid and I'm forty- 
our years old, an’ reg’lar and a good 
*orker, 'slong as I ain't worried. Got a 
nother? You ain't? My, my, my! 
Tha’s the thing that worries me. "Cause 


'sup to me to give you good advish 
Nothing matter with me, kid, only jest 
worried, tha's all." 

The natty conductor, feeling the respon- 
sibility of the company uniform and 
zealous for the general decorum, leaned 
forward to put a damper on the admon- 
isher of youth, when a surge of transfer 
passengers poured into the car. The well- 
disciplined employee rose hastily from his 
seat to make way for the patrons of the 
line. He pushed against the flowers and 
snapped one of the withered pink roses 
from its stem. 

‘OSall right. Sall right. Never mind. 
You keep it. I bought a whole bouquet. 
Got plenty. You keep it.” Then, still 
hopeful of breaking through this unac- 
customed and oppressive isolation, he 
looked up into the relentless young face. 

“Say, young fella! You got a wife?" , 

*Sure I have, a wife and two kids. 
And I know how to act right to them too," 
was the pointed reply. : 

“Tha’s good. Tha’s all right, then. 
Take some more flowers. G'wan, take 
some flowers home to your wife. Nothing 
the matter with me, young fella, only 
worrying. Tha's all. G'wan, take some 
these flowers home to your wife." 

“What’s the matter with taking them 
home to your own wife? Ain't you married 
yourself?” 

“Sure Iam. Tha’s what's got me wor- 
ried. Don’t you understand? Just bur- 
ied her down Long Island. Tha’s what’s 
keeping me worried. Best woman ever 
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lived, my wife. Gon'ta take her flowers 
'slong as I live. I'm all right soon's I stop 
worrying. Can't strap a kid on your back 
and go to work, can you?  'Smatter with 
me, jest been worrying too much. Here's 
’nother flower for your wife." 

“You better take them all where you're 
going," the younger man said very 
gently. But the drunken man was ex- 
hausted trying to get ideas across to a 
non-understanding world. 

"G'wan, take those flowers to your 
wife," he insisted. “My wife doesn't live 
down Long Island. I buried her there. 
Tha’s what I'm trying to tell you. She's 
gone. She'll never come back again. 
She's gone." Then, with a look of dull 
astonishment as if an obscure point had 
cleared up of itself, **Can't you under- 
stand? Tha's wha's keeping me worried." 

Every face in the car had suddenly 
changed. Stolid, stern, conscious superi- 
ority had dropped likea cloak from tender, 
pitying, sympathetic faces. The boy 
was the only person in the car who was 
ashamed to stop smiling, and even his 
smile had changed. 

With much difficulty the man picked 
out a few roses and forced them on the 
conductor. 

“T bought this bouquet, see? And I 
want to give some to your wife. Money 
don’t bother me, young fella, only worry. 
I’m reg’ lar and active. I can always make 
good money. But money ain’t everything. 
"Tain't anything when you jest keep wor- 
ried all the time.” (Continued on page 76) 
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*Good-by, old sport," he said, as gentle as a boy 


What Worried Him 


HE crosstown car was rollin 
easily toward the Long Island 
ferry. It was the off hour. Even 
the most favored workers had 
begun the daily round of toil. 

And the leisured spenders had not yet 

begun to stream out from their comfort- 

able quarters. A few nondescript passen- 
gers were distributed down one side of the 
car. The other side was fully occupied 
by a large man and a bunch of flowers. 

he man was decently dressed and had 
the appearance of a skilled laborer. The 
flowers he carried in his hand, a fearfully 
battered bunch of pink roses wrapped in 

a damp newspaper. 

Despite his sober, self-respecting look, 
there was no mistaking the fact he had 
been drinking a little more than he could 
conveniently carry. He was making 
clumsy efforts to straighten out the 
bedraggled flowers, but apparently it was 
unfamiliar work for the bur hands. His 
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straightforward, troubled gaze wandered 
from face to face down the other side of 
the car, encountering only the disapprov- 
ing stare of satished, superior virtue. He 
had a strong social sense and it bothered 
him. 

The coórdination of brain and muscles 
was somewhat impaired by reason of 
strong drink, but one clear-seeing, un- 
befuddled spot in his mind enabled him to 
perceive that he was misunderstood by 
society as there represented, and this 
unpleasant consciousness puckered his 
forehead with anxious wrinkles. In a 
determination to set himself right with 
the world, he worked the muscles of his 
face hard, and began to mobilize his arms 
and legs with labored dignity. 

An ugly, agile dollar watch took ad- 
vantage of the situation to leap nimbly 
from his vest pocket and lie down at 
his feet. Patiently but futilely he strove 
to repossess himself of it, and then defi- 


A street car episode 


nitely abandoned his property with a look 
of profound disapproval. The passengers 
tittered, and his humiliating sense of mis- 
understanding was complete. 

* Ain't it a disgrace when a man makes 
a sight of himself!" This from the woman 
who had changed her seat when the man 
with the flowers came in. 

A respectable colorless gentleman op- 
posite, who had watched the struggle, 
now arose, picked up the watch, and with 
a patient air of stern reproof handed it to 
the drunken man. 

'The man took the little beast of a 
watch and dropped it into his deep over- 
coat pocket. 

“Sall right. "Sall right. And thank 
you! Been up since five o'clock's morn- 
ing. An’ I’m worried. 'Sall's matter with 
me. Jest worried. And thank you.” 

His pleasant face broke into a smile of 
conviction that things ought to straighten 
out now, with this explanation. Once 


of his age dare be. ‘‘Good-by and good luck” 
"e 


more the big troubled brown eyes traveled 
down the car, scanning each face hope- 
fully, only to see contemptuous smiles. 
There was no doubt about it; he was in 
wrong, friendless, and it bothered him. 
He heaved a dejected sigh and once more 
began to gather together his sprawling 


members. He felt keenly the need of 
sympathy and the lack of it. He made 
one more bid for good will. “I like 


Germans: all my people were Germans.” 
The intellectua anty of his patriotism 
was the result of inebriation. The hon- 
esty of it was lost on those dull travelers. 

ust then the car stopped at an avenue 
and some passengers got on, among them 
a boy of fourteen, and a conductor 
released from his shift and on his way 
home. With a keen scent for entertain- 
ing adventure the boy quickly snuggled 
up to the drunken man, and the young 
conductor, with a sense of responsibility 
to the company, sat down on the other 
side of him rather threateningly. The 
clear brown eyes turned first to the con- 
ductor and then to the boy in search of 
a glance of friendly understanding, only 
to be disappointed. The man was neither 
tearful nor maudlin, though his speech 
was thick; with a hurt sense of isolation 
he started in to put himself right. 

“Say, kid,” —he turned solemnly to the 
boy,—" you're only a kid and I'm forty- 
four years old, an' reg'lar and a good 
worker, ’slong as I ain't worried. Got a 
mother? You ain't? My, my, my! 
Tha's the thing that worries me. "Cause 


'sup to me to give you good advish 
Nothing matter with me, kid, only jest 
worried, tha's all." 

The natty conductor, feeling the respon- 
sibility of the company uniform and 
zealous for the general decorum, leaned 
forward to put a damper on the admon- 
isher of youth, when a surge of transfer 
passengers poured into the car. The well- 
disciplined employee rose hastily from his 
seat to make way for the patrons of the 
line. He pushed against the flowers and 
snapped one of the withered pink roses 
from its stem. 

*"Sall.right. "Sall right. Never mind. 
You keep it. I bought a whole bouquet. 
Got plenty. You keep it." Then, still 
hopeful of breaking through this unac- 
customed and oppressive isolation, he 
looked up into the relentless young face. 

“Say, young fella! You got a wife?" . 

“Sure I have, a wife and two kids. 
And I know how to act right to them too," 


was the pointed ep. . 
“Tha’s good. Tha’s all right, then. 
G'wan, take 


Take some more flowers. 
some flowers home to your wife. Nothing 
the matter with me, young fella, only 
worrying. Tha’s all. G'wan, take some 
these flowers home to your wife." 

“What’s the matter with taking them 
home to your own wife? Ain't you married 
yourself?” 

“Sure I am. Tha’s what's got me wor- 
ried. Don’t you understand? Just bur- 
ied her down Long Island. Tha’s what’s 
keeping me worried. Best woman ever 


lived, my wife. Gon’ta take her flowers 
'slong as I live. I'm all right soon’s I stop 
worrying. Can’t strap a kid on your back 
and go to work, can you? 'Smatter with 
me, jest been worrying too much. Here's 
"nother flower for your wife." 

“You better take them all where you're 
going," the younger man said very 
gently. But the drunken man was ex- 
hausted trying to get ideas across to a 
non-understanding world. 

"G'wan, take those flowers to your 
wife," he insisted. ' My wife doesn't /ive 
down Long Island. I buried her there. 
Tha’s what I'm trying to tell you. She's 

one. She'l never come back again. 
She's gone." Then, with a look of dull 
astonishment as if an obscure point had 
cleared up of itself, '*Can't you under- 
stand? Tha's wha's keeping me worried." 

Every face in the car had suddenly 
changed. Stolid, stern, conscious superi- 
ority had dropped likea cloak from tender, 
pitying, sympathetic faces. The boy 
was the only person in the car who was 
ashamed to stop smiling, and even his 
smile had changed. 

With much difficulty the man picked 
out a few roses and forced them on the 
conductor. 

“I bought this bouquet, see? And I 
want to give some to your wife. Money 
don't bother me, young fella, only worry. 
Imreg'lar and active. I can always make 

ood money. But money ain't everything. 
Tain't anything when you jest keep wor- 
ried all the time." (Continued on page 76) 
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Hempfield 


Chapter XXII 
Fergus and Nort 


ERGUS MacGREGOR was ap- 
proaching the supreme moment 
of his life. As I have said before, 
it was a long time before I began 
to understand that roseate 
Scotchman. His husk was so thick and 
prickly that one approached him at his 
peril. I knew that he was as hard as nails, 
and as real as boiled cabbage; I knew, also, 
that just within his rough exterior there 
were unusual qualities of strength and 
warmth, and I had grown strangely to like 
him and trust kims but there were reaches 
and depths in his character that I was long 
in discovering. 
I remember his telling me with some 
ride that he was a skeptic in religion, “an 
infidel if ye like," and that the “Address 
to the Unco Guid" about expressed his 
views. He could also repeat “Holy Willie's 
Prayer” to perfection. But I soon found 
that he was an infidel in much the same 
terms that his forefathers had been Cove- 
nanters—a terribly orthodox infidel, if 
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that can be imagined. Skepticism meant 
no mushy liberalism with him; it onl 
meant that he had adopted a new pis 
and that he would fight as hard for his 
skepticism as other men fight for their more 
positive beliefs. But if he had changed his 
religious views, the moral standards which 
lay beneath them like the primordial rocks 
had not been in the least shaken. 

There remained something deep within 
him of the old spirit of clan loyalty. 
Anthy’s father had been his best friend; 
he had been in the office of “The Star” 
for more years than he cared to remem- 
ber; he had watched Anthy through her 
unconscious and dreamy girlhood; had 
seen her blossom into youth and come to 
the full glory of womanhood. I never 
found out how old he was, for he was one 
of those hard-knit, red-favored men who 
live sometimes from the age of twenty-five 
to fifty with scarcely more evidences of 
change thana granite boulder. He thought 
himself ugly, and he was, indeed, rough, 
uncouth, and uneducated in the schools, 
though in many ways as thoroughly edu- 
cated a man, if education means the 
ability to command instantly and for any 

urpose the full powers of one’s mind and 
body. as one often finds. 


a Novel 


By David Grayson 


I do not know to this day whether Fer- 

gus loved Anthy in the sense in which a 
man loves a woman. Certainly it was nc 
selfish love, but rather a great passionatt 
fidelity to one who, he thought, was in- 
finitely above him, the sort of devotion 
which asks only to serve, and expects nc 
reward. There are few such people in this 
world, and they usually get what they ex- 
pect. ; 
I saw afterward, as I did not see so 
clearly at the time, how faithfully, jeal- 
ously, completely, Fergus had served and 
watched over Anthy, particularly since 
the death of her feler, He lived in the 
poor back room of the printing-office, 
worked hard at absurdly low wages, had 
few pleasures in life beyond his pipe and 
his beloved books—and watched over 
Anthy. He had seen, far more clearly 
than Anthy and Nort themselves had seen 
it, the growing attachment between them, 
had seen it with what misery of soul I can 
ony guess. 

e had begun by liking Nort in his 
rough way, partly because Nort had come 
friendless to our office and needed a friend, 
and partly because he could not resist 
Nort; and his knowledge of the true drift 
of affairs had not led him to hate Nort. 
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But he saw with the clear eyes of perfect 
devotion just what Nort was—undisci- 
plined, erratic, uncontrolled. He had him- 
self felt Nort’s irresistible charm and he 
dreaded the effect of it upon Anthy. Nort 
was likely to tire of Hempfield at any time, 
he might even tire of Anthy, having won 
her, and break her heart. Moreover, in 
Fergus’s eyes, not Sir Galahad himself 
would have been good enough for Anthy. 

It was not because Nort appeared pen- 
niless, not because he was a tramp-printer, 
that Fergus began to set so indomitably 
against him, but because he was not a man. 
Fergus had that terrible sense of justice, 
duty, loyalty, that would have caused him 
to sacrifice his greatest friend to serve 
Anthy, as quickly and completely as he 
would have sacrificed himself. 

Quite unknown to me, Fergus had been 
watching the situation for some time and 
it was his anxiety which had caused his 
changeableness of mood. He was not a 
quick thinker, and, like many men of 
strong character, moved to his resolutions 
with geologic slowness—and geologic irre- 
sistibility. For a long time he debated in 
his own mind what he should do. He 
finally concluded to take the whole matter 
into his own hands. He would deal di- 
rectly with Nort. 


BR WAS worse than he had expected. He 
had seen the episode in the starlight at 
the gate—it burned itself into his very 
soul—and he had seen Anthy running 
toward the house with her face hidden in 
her hands. To a certain extent he miscon- 
strued this incident. He could not see 
what happened afterward: he could not 
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see Anthy running up the dark stairway 
in her home, could not see her turn on the 
full light in her room and look into the 
mirror at her own glowing face, her own 
brilliant eyes. She had never before even 
seen herself! And Nort’s words, the very 
tone and thrill of them—‘ You are the 
most beautiful woman in the world"— 
singing themselves wildly within her, were 
changing the world for her. Through all 
the future years, she did not know it then, 
she was to see herself as some other person, 
the person who had sprung into glorious 
being when Nort had called her Anthy. 
She looked only once at her face—she 
could not bear more of it—and then threw 
herself on her bed, burying her burning 
cheeks in her pillow, and lay thus for a 
long, long time. 

All of this Fergus could not know about, 
and it is possible that if he had known 
about it he would still have misinter- 
preted it. Like many an excellent older 
person he suspected that youth was not 
sufficient to its own problems. 

Nort never knew, while he stood there 
at the gate looking up at the dark house 
into which Anthy had disappeared, how 
near he was to feeling Fergus's wiry hands 
upon his throat. But Fergus held him- 
self in, his grim mind made up, consider- 
ing how best he should do what he had to 
to do. 

I suppose life is tragic, or comic, or 
merely humdrum, as you happen to look 
atit. If you are old and sour, you will see 
little in the rages of youth, they will ap- 
pear to you excessively absurd and enor- 
mously distant. You will probably not 


recall that you yourself, in your time, were 


a moderately great fool, or, if you were not 
a fool, you have missed— What have you 
not missed? ; 

Nort could never remember exactly 
what he did next. He recalls rushing 
through shadowy roads with the cool sharp 
air of the night biting his hot face. He 
remembers standing somewhere on a hill- 
top and looking up at the wonderful blue 
bowl of the sky, all lit with stars. He 
could remember talking aloud, but not 
what it was that he said, only that it came 
out of the vast tumult within him. From 
time to time he would see with incompar- 
able vividness Anthy's face looking up at 
him, he would hear, actually hear, his own 
thick voice speaking; every minute detail 
of the moment, every sight, sound, odor, 
would pass before him in flashes of con- 
sciousness. He would live over the entire 
evening, as it seemed to him, in a moment 
of time. He did not know that the world 
could be so beautiful. He did not imag- 
ine that he himself was like that! 

At its height emotion seems endless and 
indestructible, but it is, in its very nature, 
brief and elusive—else men might die of 
it. Nort's mood began finally to quiet 
down, the impressions and memories of the 
night rushed less wildly through his mind. 
And suddenly—he said it came to him 
with a shock—he thought of the future. 
He stopped still in the road. He had been 
so intoxicated with the experiences he had 
just passed through that it had actually 
never occurred to him what they might 
mean; and according to Nort's tempera- 
ment the new vision instantly swallowed 
up the old, and, as it was cooler and clearer, 
it seemed even more wonderful. He 


He stopped and threw himself down on the stones to drink 
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remembered saying very deliberately and 
aloud: 
“T must work for Anthy all my life.” 


T CAME to him as a very wonderful 

thing that he could do this! Why, he 
could do anything for her; he could slave 
and dig and die! He could be great for her 
—and.let no one else know how great he 
was! He could win a battle, he could 
command men, he could write the greatest 
book in the world, and no one should 
know it but Anthy! Oh, youth, youth! 

His mind again became inordinately ac- 
tive: the whole wonderful future opened 
before him. He began to plan a thousand 
things that he might do. He would 
imagine himself walking home with Anthy, 
just as he had done that night, thrilling 
with the thought of her at his side, and he 
would be telling her his plans, and always 
she would be looking up into his face just 
as she had been doing at that last moment! 

All these things seem long in the telling 
—and they lasted for ages in Nort’s soul— 
but as a matter of fact they were brief 
enough in time. Fergus, stumbling along 
behind in the cold road, his hard-set spirit 
suffering dumbly, was only waiting the 
choice of a moment to lay his hand upon 
Nort's shoulder. And thus the two of 
them came, by no forethought, to the 
. little hill just north of my farm, and I 
entered for a moment, all unconsciously, 
upon the comedy, or the tragedy, of that 
historic night. 

I can't tell exactly what time it was, but 
I had been asleep for some time when I 
heard knocking on the outer door. As I 
started up in bed, I heard someone calling 
my name, “David, David.” I ran down- 
stairs quickly, wondering why Harriet was 
not before me, for she is a light sleeper. 
As I opened the door, I saw a man on the 


porch. 
“David!” 
“Nort! What are you doing here at 


this time of the night? 
“Let me come in,” he said in a tense 
voice, “Ive got something I must tell 
‘ou. 
I got him into my study and shut the 
door so that Harriet would not be dis- 
turbed. Then I struck a light and looked 
at Nort. His face was uncommonly pale; 
but his eyes, usually blue and smiling, 
were black with excitement. I could not 
fathom it at all. I had seen him before in 
a mood of exaltation, but nothing like this. 
“David,” said he, “I’m going to write a 
novel—a great novel.” . 


E PAUSED and looked at me with 

tremendous seriousness. The whole 
thing struck me all at once, partly in re- 
vulsion from the alarm I had felt when he 
first came in, as being the most absurd 
and humorous proceeding I had ever 
known. I laughed outright. 

“Ts this what you came to tell me at 
three o’clock in the morning?” 

But Nort’s mood was beyond ridicule. 
He did not seem to notice my laughter at 
all, but plunged at once into an account, a 
more or less jumbled account I am forced 
to admit, of all the things he would put in- 
to his novel. As nearly as I could make 
out he proposed to leave nothing out, 
nothing whatever that was in any way 
related to American life—politics, re- 
ligion, business, love, art, city life, country 
life—everything. He didn't seem to be 
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quite sure yet whether he could get it all 
into one large volume, like one of Scott’s 
novels, or whether he would make a trilogy 
of volumes, like Frank Norris, or a whole 
comédie humaine after the manner of Bal- 
zac. I gathered that it was not only to be 
the great American novel, but the greatest 
that would ever be written. 

It was so preposterous, so extraordinary! 
But it was Nort. I can see him now, 
vividly, pacing up and down the room, 
head thrown back, hair flying wild, telling 
me of his visions. I slipped into my over- 
coat, for it was cold, and still he talked on, 
and at moments I actually thought the 
rascal had lost control of himself. This 
impression was increased by a startling 
incident which was wholly unexplainable 
to me at the time. Just as Nort was walk- 
ing down the study toward the east win- 
dow he stopped suddenly, looked around 
at me, and said in a low voice: 

* David, I saw a face looking in at that 
window." 

I followed his glance quickly, but could 
see nothing. 

“ You're dreaming, Nort,” said I. 

“No, I saw it." 

“See here, Nort,” I said, "this is not 
reasonable. I want you to stop talking 
and go to bed. Can’t you see how foolish 
it is?" 

For the first time Nort laughed, his old 
laugh. 

“T suppose, David, it is—but it seems 
to me I never lived before to-night.” 

He seemed on the point of telling me 
something more. I wish he had, though 
it probably would not have changed the 
course of events which followed. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I’ll go home and be 
decent. I never thought until this mo- 
ment what you must think of me for 
routing you out in the middle of the night! 
And Harriet, too! What will she say?” 

He looked at me ruefully, whimsically. 
It was just as he had said: he had never 
thought of it. 

“David, I’m awfully sorry and ashamed 
of myself. I'm a selfish devil.” 


WHAT a bay he was: and how could 
anyone hold a grudge against him? 
He was now all contrition, feared he'd 
wake up Harriet, and promised to creep 
out without making a sound. I asked him 
to stay with us, but he insisted that he 
couldn't, that he must get home. So he 
opened the door of the study and tiptoed 
with exaggerated caution down the hall. 
At the door he paused and said in a whis- 
per: 

“David, there «cas someone at that win- 
dow.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Well, good night.” 

“‘Good night, Nort, and God bless you." 

He closed the door with infinite caution 
and I thought I had seen the last of him, 
but a moment later he stuck his head in 
again. 

“David,” he said in a stage whisper, 
“the great trouble is, I can’t think of any 
heroine, any really great heroine, for my 
novel that isn't exactly like Anthy—” 

“Nort, get out!” I laughed, not catch- 
ing the significance of his remark until 
after he had gone. 

“Well, good night anyhow, David," he 
said, “or good morning. You're a down- 
right good fellow, David." 

And good morning it was: for when 


Nort went down the steps the dawn was 
already breaking. As I went up-stairs I 
heard Harriet, in a frightened whisper: 
"What in the world is the matter, 
David?" 
But I refused to explain, at least until 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The Battle 


I7 WAS gray dawn, with a reddening sky 
in the east, when Nort walked up the 
town road. The fire within him had some- 
what died down and he began to feel tired 
and, yes, hungry. At the brook at the 
foot of the hill he stopped and threw him- 
self down on the stones to drink, and as he 
lifted his head he looked at himself curi- 
ously in the pool. The robins were begin- 
ning to sing: and all the world was very 
still and beautiful. 

When he got up, Fergus touched him on 
his shoulder. He was startled, and glanced 
around suddenly, and the two men stood 
for a moment looking into each other's 
eyes. And Nort knew as well as though 
someone had told him that it had come to 
an unescapable issue between him and this 
grim Scotchman. 

"Well, Fergus, where did you drop 
from?" 

He tried to carry it off jauntily: he had 
always played with Fergus! 

“Tve been waitin’ fer ye,” said Fergus. 
“I want ye to come in the wood wi’ me. I 
have a bone to pick wi’ ye.” 

Fergus seemed erfectly cool; whatever 
agitation he felt showed itself only in the 
increasing Scotchiness of his speech. 

Nort objected faintly, but was borne 
along by a will stronger than his own. 
They stepped into the woods and walked 
silently side by side until they came to an 
opening near the edge of a field. Here 
there were beech trees with spaces around 
them and the ground was softly clad in 
new green bracken and carpeted with 
leaves. Nort felt a kind of cold horror 
which he could not understand. 

_ “Fergus,” he said, again trying to speak 
lightly, “it was you Taw looking in at 
David’s window.” 

“It was,” said Fergus. “I couldna let 
ye escape me.” 

They had now paused, and in spite of 
himself Nort was facing Fergus. 

“We must ha’ it oot between us, Nort,” 
said Fergus. 

“What do you mean? I don't under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, ye do.” Á 

Nort looked up at him suddenly. 

“Anthy?” 

"* You've said it; ye ain't fit fer her, an’ 
ye know it." 

Nort turned deadly pale. 

“Fergus,” he said, "do you—have 
you—" 

“I promised Anthy’s father I'd look 
after her; an' I wull." 

"But, Fergus what have you got 
against me? Í thought we were friends." 

“What’s friendship to do wi’ it? Ye 
ain't good enough for Anthy: an’ I wull na’ 
ha’ yebreakin' her heart. Who are ye that 
ye should be lookin’ upon a girl like that?” 

, Fergus's voice was shaking with emo- 
tion. 

“Well, I know I’m not good enough. 
Fergus, you're right about that. No one 
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s, I think. But I—I love her, Fergus.” 

* Ye love her! Ye think ye do: next 
veek ye'll think ye don't." 

At this a flame of swift anger swept over 
Nort. 

“If I love her and she loves me, who 
‘Ise has got anything to say about it I'd 
ike to know?" 

“Wull, I have,” said Fergus grimly. 

Nort laughed, a nervous, fevered laugh, 
and threw out his arms in a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“Go away,” said Fergus, “go away and 


his angular, bony form, his wiry, freckled 
neck, his rough red hair, his loose sleeves 
held up by gayly embroidered armlets, the 
trousers bagging in extremity at his knees. 
Even in that moment he felt a curious 
deep sense of pity, pity mingled with un- 
derstanding, sweep over him. He had 
come some distance in the few short hours 
since Anthy’s face had looked up into 


is. 
Fergus laid his coat and hat at the 
trunk of a beech tree and began slowly to 
roll up his sleeves. 
“Will ye fight wi’ yer coat on or off?” 


Fergus continued, like some implacable 
fate, getting ready. He was now hitching 
up his belt. 

Every artistic nature sooner or later 
meets some such irretrievable human ex- 
perience. It asks only to see life, to look 
on, to enjoy. But one day this artistic 
nature makes the astonishing discovery 
that nature plays no favorites, that life is, 
after all, horribly concrete, democratic, 
little given to polite discrimination, and it 
gets itself suddenly taken seriously, liter- 
ally, and dragged by the heels into the 
grime and common coarseness of things. 


“David, I saw a face looking in at that window” 


let her alone. Go back whur ye come 
from, an’ break no hearts.” 

Although the words were gruff and 
short, there was a world of pleading in 
them, too. Fergus had no desire to hurt 
Nort, but he wanted to get him away for- 
ever from Hempfield. It was only Anthy 
that he had in mind. He must save 
Anthy. Nort felt this note of appeal, and 
answered in kind: 

“I can't do it, Fergus, and you have no 
right to ask me. If Anthy tells me to go, 
Iwill go. It is between us. Can't you see 
it^" 

“Wull,” said Fergus, hopelessly, “you 
an’ me must ha’ it oot.” 


WITH this, Fergus turned about and 
began to take off his coat. Nort re- 
membered long afterward the look of 
Fergus's deliberately taking off his coat— 


Nort suddenly laughed aloud. It was 
unbelievable, nidieuiousl Why, it was un- 
civilized! It simply wasn't done in the 
world he had known. 

Nort had never been held down to an 
irrevocable law or principle, never been 
confronted by an unescapable fact of 
life. Some men go through their whole 
lives that way. He had never met any- 
thing from which there was not some easy, 
safe, pleasant, polite way out—his wit, 
his family connections, his money. But 
now he was looking into the implacable, 
steel-blue eyes of Fergus MacGregor. 

“But, Fergus,” he said, “I don't want 
to fight. Ilike you." 

“There’s them that has to fight,” re- 
sponded Fergus. 

“T never fought anybody in my life,” 
said Nort, as though partly to himself. 

“That may be the trouble wi’ ye.” 


Nort was still inclined to argue, for it 
did not seem real to him. 

“Tt won’t prove anything, Fergus, fight- 
ing never does.” 

*"Fraid, are ye?" 

“Yes,” said Nort, “horribly.” 

And yet at the very moment that Nort 
was saying that he was horribly afraid, 
and he spoke the literal truth, a very 
strange procession of thoughts was passing 
swiftly through the back of his mind. He 
was somehow standing aside and seeing 
himself as he was at that moment, seeing, 
indeed, every detail of the scene before 
him like a picture, every tree and leaf, the 
carpet of leaves and bracken, seeing Fer- 
gus moving about. Yes, and he was 
laughing, away back there, at the picture 
he saw, and wondering at it, and thrilling 
over it, at the very moment that he was 
so horribly afraid. (Continued on page 78) 
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Interesting 


Colonel Franklin P. Sellers 


This man knows more preachers and has read more ser- 
mons than any other man in the world. Every week he 
reads and edits from fourteen to eighteen columns of ser- 
mons. He is religious editor of the Brooklyn “Eagle” 


People 


A Specialist in 
Religious News 


F ALL the sheets of sermon copy that 

he has read and printed during the 

last nineteen years were pasted to- 

gether, Colonel Franklin P. Sellers, 

religious editor of the Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle,” estimates that they would 
form a string of sermons that would encircle 
the globe. Every week Colonel Sellers 
reads from fourteen to eighteen columns of 
sermons, arranging them in proper form 
for the double page of sermons that are 
published every Monday of the year by 
the “Eagle.” 

The idea of a double page of sermons 
was laughed at when the Elona first sug- 
gested it, but now this department is one 
of the most valuable assets of the paper. 
Several years ago the “Eagle” published 
a map of the world, showing that every 
country on the globe, with the exception 
of Egypt, claimed a subscriber to the issue 
of the paper containing the sermons 
edited by Colonel Sellers. Even Egypt 
was ultimately included when a mission- 
ary sent in a subscription, and that mis- 
sionary has remained a loyal reader of the 
sermon page ever since. 

Colonel Sellers has read more sermons 
and knows more preachers personally than 
any other man in the world. He is at 
home in any denominational body and 
knows as much about the records of the 
big preachers as the baseball fan knows 
about the batting averages of the major 
league teams. Although nearly sixty- 
eight, he is just as éniRusiastic as ever 
about editing sermons. 

Franklin P. Sellers, known everywhere 
as the “Colonel,” looked on this world for 
the first time on March 8, 1847, in the 
back rooms of a country newspaper office 
in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, and he has 
been fooling at the world from a news- 
paper office ever since. The newspaper 
that first brought peace to the soul of the 
infant Sellers was the “Olive Branch,” 
and it was published by the Colonel's 
father, who later published the “ Intelli- 
gencer” at Belvidere, New Jersey. 

After three brothers had enlisted in the 
Civil War, and his father had died as the 
result of ineffectual efforts to bring a 
wounded son home, young Sellers enlisted 
in the Union Army and served until the 
close of the war. For nearly four years 
after the war he was a “gentleman tramp 
printer.” 

In 1869 Colonel Sellers came to New 
York and set type on the “Times” during 
the Tweed exposé, remaining there as 


compositor, proof reader and head of the 
proof-room until 1885, when he went to 
the Brooklyn “Daily Times” as proof 
reader, doing all the proof reading himself 
on that paper for nine years. In 1886 he 
began to specialize, making a study of the 
religious feld, He contributed religious 
articles to the “Eagle” for five years, and 
became its religious editor in 1894, so that 
his connection with this Brooklyn news- 
paper covers a period of almost a quarter 
of a century. 

The Colonel has known all of the great 


reachers of the past twenty-five years. 
e was a warm friend of Hen ard 
Beecher and of the late Bishop Henry C. 


Potter of New York and is on terms of 
warm personal friendship with most of the 
famous preachers of to-day. He is con- 
sidered to be so familiar with Methodist 
polity and the pastorates in the Confer- 
ence, that it is sometimes said he could 
easily make all the appointments before 
the bishop gets to them. 

“My experience shows,” says Colonel 
Sellers, “ the influence that a carefully-con- 
ducted religious department has through- 
out the country. i: also tends to prove 
that sermons are read, although scoffers 
are always trying to prove otherwise. 
Those persons who sneer at printed ser- 
mons should see some of the letters that 
come into my department from all parts 
of America. 

“The so-called psalm-singers, as they 
were derisively spoken of in the past, are 
out of fashion now, and mere ‘piousity,’ if 
you will permit me to use such a word, is 
getting more lonesome every day. From 
my study of the religious field I have come 
to the conclusion that sectarianism is 
doomed, and with it will go that sister 
evil—denominationalism. In their place 
will be substituted a broader basis of 
goodness and brotherhood. 

“Why,” said the Colonel enthusias- 
tically, ** you will find to-day that there is 
a finer spirit toward all things that make 
for real uplift and broad humanity than 
has ever existed in America before. You 
hear a lot of talk about the decline of 
Christianity. There is no such thing. 
There are more men and women in this 
country at the present time who have 
vowed allegiance to Jesus Christ than at 
any other time in our history, although 
many of them do not have their names on 
the church rolls, which fact is largely re- 
sponsible for this talk about a decline in 

hristianity. It is simply a decline in 
church attendance and church member- 
ship, but not a decline in the real spirit 
of religion. , 

“Also, I can say from personal experi- 
ence that there has never been a time in 
our history when there were so many 
church organizations. This is an indica- 
tion that thousands of persons, young and 
old, are anxious to do something to ad- 
vance Christ's kingdom upon earth. This 
is also the age of the layman, and he is 
beginning to find his place in the religious 
scheme of things. And the preachers 
were never so willing to give the layman 
his pee in the development of religious 
work. 

“No,” said the Colonel empun 
“the world is not going to the bow-wows, 
even if a few disgruntled persons do try to 
make us believe so. The religious pessi- 
mist to-day is looking for a new job. He 
has lost his croak.” EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


Interesting People 


A Great Artist in Wood 


United States with his parents in 
1857. My acquaintance with him began 
about 1875. I had noticed with growing 
interest some of his remarkable work in 
various periodicals, particularly in the 
“Aldine Press,” for which he had en- 
graved some large plates. I wrote him 
asking if he Soul call at the office, and 
in a few days he appeared, saying, “I 
have come in response to a letter received 
from you." 

He was a softly-spoken man, small of 
stature, with great simplicity and direct- 
ness of manner, and a face suggesting 
a gentle and serious nature. 

told him I had been watching his work 


IMOTHY COLE was born in 
England in 1852, but came to the 
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and would like to have him do something 
for our magazine (at that time “Scribner's 
Monthly” which afterward became “The 
Century Magazine"). 

This was about the period when Wyatt 
Eaton was making drawings from life of 
the New England group of poets and 
writers, the first one being a wonderful 
portrait of Bryant drawn in soft crayon 
which was photographed on the block and 
engraved by Cole in a most elusive and 
charming manner. It attracted a great 
deal of attention and comment at this 
time, being one of the most important 
things which had been engraved on wood. 
He afterward engraved Eaton’s portrait 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and others of this famous group. 


Timothy Cole 


Whose wonderful wood engravings of masterpieces of paint- 
ings are well known to all art lovers. Each block that comes 
from his hand adds to the precious record of his genius. 
He is a great craftsman and a gentle, delightful man 


52 
After Cole had covered a 


great range of subjects in 
his engravings, both from WOW 
drawings and paintings, it N 
occurred to my associate 
(Mr. W. Lewis Fase and 
myself that a man with such 
wonderful technique should 
apply it to the masterpieces 
of the world in the great 
galleries of Europe. After a 
consultation with the edi- 
tors and publishers it was 
decided to send Cole abroad 
to engrave these subjects 
direct from the original 
paintings, beginning with 
the Italian Primitives. For 
this purpose he sailed with 
his family in 1883, remain- 
ing abroad about twenty- 
eight years, during which 
time he was constantly en- 
gaged in his work for The 
Century Company which 
resulted in the wonderful 
old-master series, beginning 
with the Italian and going 
on with the Dutch an 

Flemish, English, Spanish, 
and French. These series 
stand as the very highest 
attainment in the art of 
wood engraving in this or 
any other country. 

Since Cole’s return to 
America he has been en- 
gaged in engraving master- 
pieces from private collec- 
tions and galleries here. 

Among Cole’s character- 
istics was the rare facult 
of making himself one uh 
the people of the country 
in which he worked, estab- 
lishing his home among 
them and following their 
life as closely as possible. It 
was this poreko ix with the 
people among whom he 
lived, his knowledge and understanding 
of them in their environment, his interest 
in their history and traditions, that helped 
him to interpret their masterpieces in 
such a rem akable way, and it was this 
sincerity of life and workmanship that 
enabled him to attain his position at the 
head of the profession of wood engraving. 

During all these years in Europe Cole 
was a most delightful letter writer, and 
those people were fortunate indeed who 
made the acquaintance of the old Italian 
masters through his letters and his mar- 
velous engravings. I have also met peo- 
ple living away from art centers in 
America who felt they had received an 
art education through Cole’s old master 
series, which included the finest examples 
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Henry F. Swanback 


from all the different schools of painting. 

The particular significance of Cole’s 
work and that of the group which came 
into the field with him was that it marked 
a departure from the old school of wood 
engraving. Up to that time the theory 
held by W. J. Linton (the most eminent 
exponent of the old school) was that wood 
engraving was a translation, not an exact 
reproduction of the original. Through 
this departure from the old method was 
brought about a revolution in the art of 
illustration, because of the truer and more 
exact reproduction of the original work of 
the artist. 

There is much talk in these days of 
leading the simple life, but I have never 
known anyone who more truly lived the 


His grandfather lived 
He was a boyhood friend 


simple life than Timoth 
Cole has done through all 
these years that I have 
known him; for, while he 
has the deepest love and 
appreciation of all that is 
beautiful in nature as well 
as art, he cares little for 
material possessions. In the 
early years of his work be- 
fore he went abroad he had 
a number of pupils, and in 
his selection of these pupils 
he showed his love of hu- 
manity, for several of them 
were cripples, or men too 
delicate to follow an ordi- 
nary business career. To 
have known Cole at his best 
one should have visited him 
in his little home—always 
outside the city—sur- 
rounded with his family and 
pupils He could not have 

een kinder to his own chil- 
dren than he was to these 
pupils, to whom he gave a 
great deal of time and atten- 
tion. In this connection I 
have been told that it was 
no unusual thing for neigh- 
bors to see Cole returning 
from a walk carrying a crip- 
pled pupil on his back, as 
though he were a child, when 
the poor fellow’s strength 
had been overtaxed by too 
long a walk. 

He was always a man of 
the greatest industry, and I 
have seen him on his high 
stool atwork with an original 
drawing and his block be- 
fore him, and by his side a 
book, perhaps a Greek Tes- 
tament, which he read with 
the greatest interest when 
herested from his engraving. 
In this way he taught him- 
self severallanguages. He is 
also a lover of music, and plays the violin. 

Cole may well be called the dean of 
American wood engravers. Among the 
honors bestowed on him are: a diploma, 
Chicago Exposition, 1893; gold medal, 
Paris Exposition, 1900; grand prix, St. 
Louis Exposition, 1904; honorary mem- 
ber of Sculptors, Painters, and Engravers, 
London; N. A., 1908; member American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, 1913; 
honorary member Brotherhood of En- 
gravers of Chicago, 1913. 

Although Cole has just passed the three- 
score mark in years he has lost nothing of 
the delicacy or vigor of his masterly touch, 
and each block that comes from his hand 
adds to the precious record of his wonder- 
ful art. A. W. DRAKE 


A Boyhood Friend of Bismarck’s 


T THE village of Greenwood, Ne- 
braska, midway between Omaha 
and Lincoln, lives Henry F. Swan- 

back, the oldest Odd Fellow in America, 
as his medal testifies, and perhaps the 
oldest Odd Fellow in the world. Mr. 
Swanback has been an Odd Fellow sev- 


enty-three years. On March 9, 1915, he 
celebrated his one hundredth birthday, 
and had as guests prominent people from 
all over the state. In the evening, exer- 
cises were held in his honor at the opera 
house and a banquet followed, at which 
he cut a cake which had been decorated 


with one hundred lighted candles. Dur- 
ing the evening he made a twenty-minute 
speech in which he reviewed his life-work, 
and was presented by the local Odd Fel- 
low lodge with a handsome easy chair. 
In accepting the gift he said he hoped to 
use it for twenty-five years, at least, to 


come. On January 14th of the present 
yo he traveled alone forty miles from 

is home to Omaha, to attend the annual 
meeting of a cement concern in which 
he holds stock. 

Mr. Swanback is as lively as the average 
man atsixty. His hearing is good and his 
step unusually elastic. is sight is 
slightly impaired, yet he reads the daily 
newspapers without glasses. He was born 
in Mecklenburg, Germany, March 9, 
1815. He and Bismarck were boyhood 
friends. He wears an iron cross, pre- 
sented to him by the King of Prussia in 
Bismarck's presence for capturing nine 
Danes, he being a cavalryman and scout 
in the Ninth Prussian Company, as then 
designated. This occurred during the war 
between Prussia and Denmark, in 1848. 
He was one of the first soldiers to enter 
Holstein with General Wrangle, at the 
command of King Frederick William IV. 
He was bayoneted by the Danes and left 
for dead, but soon recovered and served 
to the end of the revolution. He is a 
great admirer of the Kaiser. 

Mr. Swanback came to America shortly 
before the Civil War started and enlisted 
as a private in the Eleventh Kansas, serv- 
ing through the strife. He practiced 
medicine in Germany and the United 
States for twenty-five years. He says he 
has smoked for ninety years. His grand- 
father lived to be one hundred and seven- 
teen, he declares, and was killed in Ger- 
many while trying to break a young colt, 
which threw him. He has been married 
twice, the last time when he was seventy- 
one. He has had nine children, all now 
dead but two. He attends to all of his 
own business affairs, and believes that he 
will live to be as old as his grandfather 
was. 

'The accompanying photograph of Mr. 
Swanback was toten on January 14, 1915. 

When a man is one hundred, has all his 
faculties, has been a physician for a 
quarter of a century, and expects to live 
many years yet, his rules of life are more 
than ordinarily interesting. 

Here are Grandpa Swanback's rules, 
as dictated by himself, for living to be 
one hundred: 


Go to bed early and get up early. 

Never sleep in a heated room. 

Keep fresh air in the sleeping-room. 

Sleep out of doors in summer—winter, too, 
if it can be arranged. 

Drink plenty of fresh water. 

Use very little red liquor. 

As old age comes on take, each morning, a 
small wine glass of one-third glycerin and two- 
thirds good whisky. 

Smoke as often as you please, but do not in- 
hale the smoke, or blow it out through the nos- 
trils. 

If you are unfortunate enough to lose your 
wife, get another. It is not good for man or 
woman to live alone. 

Don't worry over anything. Worry kills 
more people than disease. 

Keep an even temper at all times. Be cheer- 
ful at all times. 

Keep the feet dry and the head clear. 

Never eat meat. A little chicken will not 
harm one, but must not be eaten too often. 

Eat plenty of fresh fish. 

Do not drink coffee. 

Keep away from sweet stuff. It ruins the 
stomach and kidneys. ; 

Take plenty of outdoor exercise. Walk a 
great deal. 

Follow these rules, and any normal man, 
barring accidents, can live to be one hundred. 

E. O. MAYFIELD 


Interesting People 
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The “Exposition Girl” 


EW women in history have been 

the direct inspiration of so much 

sheer beauty as a young American 
girl named Audry Munson. A rare dis- 
tinction this, to have one’s face and figure 
flash back recognition from the embodied 
beauty of the sculptor’s and painter's 
ideal. Audry Munson is the original of 
the greater part of the sculpture that 
adorns the sumptuous buildings at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. Because the sculpture represented 
at the Exposition signalizes the dawn of 


American sculpture, because the slender, 
classic Audry has been the inspiration of 
the art represented there, she has fairly 
earned the title of "Exposition Girl." Art- 
ists are unanimous in their praise of her. 
Artists are the most difficult people in 
the world to please in regard to dici ideal 
of beauty, which often varies with each 
individual. But a dozen of America's 
foremost sculptors and painters have 
aged in their admiration for Aadi 
unson’s face and figure. Few suc 
honors have been won before by one young 


Audry Munson 


Who is known as the ‘“‘Exposition Girl.” 


She is the original of most of 


the sculpture at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and her face will be por- 
trayed on the Panama Commemorative Medal. She is a famous model 
whose grace and plasticity are shown in many American works of art 
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The American Magazine 


ww Edward H. Weston 


In the little shack surrounded with flowers which you see on 
this page, Mr. Weston makes the photographs which have given 
him an international reputation for artistic photography. Like 
David Grayson, he left the routine of city life, and found in 
the country the inspiration and leisure to work out his ideas 


girl, and they have been added to by her 

ortrayal on the Panama Commemorative 
Medal which will be coined by the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the Government 
Mint in San Francisco; yet she is demure, 
modest and unassuming—the result of 
the environment of her early home. Ina 
childish way she expresses the hope that 
she may be able to visit the Exposition, 
and there see the wonderful sculptures 
and paintings for which she has been the 
model. 

In addition to having been the inspira- 
tion for so much of the sculpture of the 
exposition, you will find her portrayed in 
the mural paintings of William de Left- 
wich Dodge and Milton H. Bancroft, in 
the decorations of the new steamers that 
ply the Great Lakes, in the dining-room 
of the Astor Hotel in New York; and on 
Fifth Avenue you will meet her again in 
the exclusive silversmiths’ shops depicted 
as "Lady Godiva” by the clever Italian 
sculptor Scarpetti. She graces the **Foun- 
tain of Evangeline" in Washington, the 
* Maine Monument" at the entrance to 
Central Park in New York and other im- 
portant sculptural groups. 

With the well-known illustrators Miss 
Munson is equally a favorite. In the 
magazines, for cover designs and illus- 
trations, she has been drawn by Harrison 
Fisher, Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Wen- 
zell and Henry Hutt. 

But, unlike most women who are 
known for their beauty and charm, Audry 
is simple, unspoiled, and seemingly un- 
conscious of her beauty. She takes her 
profession seriously, works hard every 
day, often until late at night. During the 
past three years the little model has prac- 
tically escaped no day upon which she 
has not posed for an illustrator, sculptor, 
designer or photographer, and these, mind 
you, are the leading men of their profes- 
sion, such men as Daniel Chester French, 
Sherry Fry, Isidore Konti, Robert I. 
Aitken, Albert Jaegers, Adolph Weinman, 
Attilio Piccirilli, as well as Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney and Miss Evelyn Long- 
man. 

Audry lives with her mother very 
simply in a small apartment in upper 
New York and is as domestic as her ex- 
acting work will allow her to be. She is a 
young woman of pronounced artistic 
ability, for she sings, plays and dances 
classical dances in quite an exceptional 
manner, without the leant show of affecta- 
tion. This artistic ability is also shown in 
the ease with which she enters into the 
spirit of each artist’s work. Posing is not 
merely the physical exertion required in 
holding a desired position, the success of 
the model consists in ability to seize the 
idea and enter into the spirit of a man’s 
work. 

The face and figure are doubtless the 
outward essentials, but Audry Munson’s 
real power comes from her businesslike 

ractice of sticking to her work, regard- 
E of whether it is agreeable or not, 
and in being plastic to the sculptor's ideal, 
in giving form quickly and happily to the 

ictorial conception on the iiid. of the 
illustrator who must turn out something 
with character and “snap” for the cover 
of a popular magazine. It is quite as 
much of an achievement to have "made 
good” in this line of artistic work as in the 
more commonly considered useful occupa- 
tions. ADA RAINEY 


A Son’s Tribute to His Father 
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A David Grayson Kind of Man 


UT in the town of Tropico, a 

beautiful suburb of Los Angeles, 

stands a shack studio of rough 
boarding that is so full of art that its 
range of influence reaches to the ends of 
the earth. 

In that studio, which cost perhaps six 
hundred dollars to build, dreams and 
works Edward H. Weston, “ photog- 
rapher,” as the simple mission-style, 
brown-stained sign hanging in front of the 
door announces. 

Weston is a David Grayson sort of man 
and he likes to read David Grayson books. 
He is only thirty-one years old and has 
been in his location but six years. 

Last June, to the great London Salon of 
Photography held in the galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
in London, Weston sent his six best-loved 
pictures. Of these, five were deemed 
worthy by the judges of hanging beside 
those of the most noted photographic 
artists in the world. 

But that was not all. Bertram Park, 
honorary secretary of the Salon, in a 
burst of enthusiasm and admiration for 
true art, said that in his opinion the best 
group of photographs by the same artist 
at the Salon was that by "Edward H. 
Weston, of California.” 

Weston was awarded first prize at the 
annual convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America at Atlanta, 
Georgia, last June, and one of his pictures 
was hung in the National Salon. He won 
a loving cup for the best four photo- 
graphic prints at the convention of the 
Northwestern Photographers’ Association 
at St. Paul in September. The Photo- 

raphic Salon in Toronto, Canada, last 
May awarded him second prize and two 
honorable mentions. 


Now for the David Grayson part of this 
mo 

“Many of my neighbors do not believe 
that I am making pictures like these,” 
said Weston one day, “or that I am really 
exhibiting them at the salons. They 
think it 1s some kind of hoax, because, 
they say, how can a photographer doing 
his work in a little shack like mine win the 
great awards? He ought to be in a large 
city with a splendid studio. We don't 
believe he makes these pictures at all." 

“Why should I go to the city?” he de- 
fended himself quietly. "Suppose I did 
go there, and had a fine studio with 
stained glass windows in one of the largest 
buildings? My business would probably 
increase. Many of the wealthy customers 
who want my pictures do not come out 
here because it 1s so far out of the way. 

“But I would have to pay large rents, 
while here I pay nothing. My worries 
and troubles would increase as rapidly as 
my business. 

“But, worst of all," and he glanced 
again at the "Carlota," “I would be 
forced to have many assistants to help me 
in details. And that would mean my pic- 
tures would lose their individuality. Now, 
you see, I have but one assistant, who 
does only the minor things for me, and 
I make each photograph as I want it. 

“T have read David Grayson's ‘Adven- 
tures in Contentment,' and it is fine. I 
have a little farm, too, of one acre. Some- 
times I think I would like to go out there 
and make my living from it; but I cannot 
do two things at once. I have no use for 
money, either, except when it enables me 
to study the things I like and make the 
pictures I wish." 

Weston has a way of taking photo- 
graphs for customers that seems to stamp 


him as a genius at once. Coming into the 
four by six reception-room of the shack 
studio the customer prepares his features 
and necktie in the arrangement that he 
fancies he wishes them to be in the re- 
production. 

He is engaged in conversation by Wes- 
ton, and before the visitor is aware he is 
sitting in the skylit room in a big chair, 
answering Weston's questions as to his 
likes and dislikes. He talks carelessly and 
entirely at ease, waiting, as he believes, 
for Weston to finish preparing the big 
camera, around which he hovers. 

When the sitter has begun toget nervous 
again, thinking that it is time to arrange 
his necktie and features once more, Wes- 
ton quietly asks him to move his chair 
over a little bit, into that ray of sunlight. 
He is not quite satisfied with the first six 
plates he has taken. Then the visitor 
realizes that, instead of hovering over the 
camera, Weston has been caressing it, and 
coaxing from it the highest form of picture 
art. 

“Plates are nothing to me," he says, 
“unless I get what I want. I have used 
thirty of them at a sitting if I did not 
seem to secure the effect to suit me.” B 
the side of the camera he has a rack hold- 
ing about two dozen plates, which he 
slips in and out of the camera at an alarm- 
ing rate when he sees in the sitter just the 
expression for which he is watching. 

uch like Grayson, Weston was shut 
up in the city for several years in a huge 
studio, where he did nothing but print 
from plates all day long, a cog in the ma- 
chine. It was not until he tore himself free 
from the city and built his shack in the 
country that he began to develop his in- 
dividuality and widen his artistic horizon 
to the ends of the earth. J. c. THOMAS 


A Son's Tribute to His Father 


ECAUSE my mother knew that 
from the day he first met her 
until he died, or for all the days 
in fifty years, she was the 
woman he loved. I should like 

the woman I marry to know the same 
thing of me, all our lives long. 

Because he stood six feet high and had 
blue eyes that looked at you squarely. 
Because he walked among men as a man. 

Because he was gentle. Because he 
loved all flowers, in cool woods and in 
sunny fields and by dusty roadsides, and 
brought them home, gathered , into 
clumsy bouquets “for Mother," if she 
could not go herself to see them in the 

laces where they held up their shy faces. 
cause he loved all children and let them 
climb over his shoulders and pull his hair. 
fxcause his eyes twinkled and his face 
was jolly. Because he smiled at us 
children even in days when he was hiding 
black despair in his heart. i 

Because he never sought a quarrel with 
any man. Because he enlisted when The 
Company was formed in the little town of 


his youth. Because he offered his life 
without hesitation and served his country 
with honor as a soldier in the ranks. Be- 
cause he walked, all his life long, unarmed 
and unafraid, risking his life without 
thought if there was need to save others. 

Because he never pretended to be any- 
thing but himself. 

Because he loved books and apples. 
Because, when he went on his long busi- 
ness trips, driving from little country 
town to town along the frozen November 
roads, he would send us home a barrel of 
apples and come himself home before we 
had eaten them all. Because he loved the 
things that were in books of poetry, 
although he himself could not express, as 
they, the beautiful and brave and gentle 
things that were in his heart. 

Because, although his work kept him 
away from home for so many weeks at 
a time, he wrote jolly letters every day to 
Mother and us, Making jokes out of icy 
winds and beds covered with snow that 
had drifted in through farmhouse win- 
dows, and of all hardships. 


Because he was deep-chested and strong 
and because his strength came from work 
in the fields in such days as he could find 
no work in his own profession. Because 
he thought no work of his hands beneath 
him if it brought us food and a shelter. 

Because he talked to farmers and car- 
penters and to learned men and to diggers 
of ditches and to little girls and boys and 
to Presidents alike, and all loved him. 

Because he wore his overcoats for ten 
years and his shoes for two years and 
called his coat “as good as new, with a 
little fixing of the lining.” 

Because he thought no sacrifice of any 
importance if by it we were made to love 
more truly whatever is good and beautiful 
and true in life. 

Because he used to put his arm around 
Mother and tease her until her eyes 
twinkled and she said, “Go away, Boy!” 

Because everybody missed him when he 
went away Somewhere Else—and will al- 
ways remember him. 

hat is why I should like to be such a 
man as he was. S. M. 


The Familys Money 


A new Department about Saving, Spending and Investing 


Have You ‘Financial Sense”? 
"EP HOWE, famous for his wisdom 


and for his ability to write, is one of 
America's real possessions. For many 
ears, while editor of the Atchison “Globe,” 
is writings were quoted from one end of 
the country to the other. Now past sixty, 
he has retired to his Kansas farm where 
he writes every word printed in “E. W. 
Howe’s Monthly,” a little publication, 
full of sound sense, that circulates among 
some of Howe’s old friends and admirers. 
It is a frank and extremely personal sort 
of publication in which the author puts 
down, without reserve, his observations 
and ideas. In a recent issue he wrote as 
follows about “ Financial Sense": 

“There are hundreds of men who can 
make money but who have no ‘financial 
sense,’ and make investments that prove 
disastrous. 

“I know one man who is efficient in 
business, but as soon as he begins earning 
a considerable surplus he becomes nerv- 
ous, and begins looking around for some 
means of wrecking his business: This he 
accomplishes by neglecting it in the inter- 
est of some big scheme not warranted by 
common sense. 

“T have known him to do this three 
different times, and at the age of sixty- 
three he is making another start. So long 
as he gives his attention to legitimate 
business, he is capable and sensible: but 
as soon as he has things running smoothly 
and prosperously, away he goes on another 
big financial drunk. 

“The greatest financial genius I ever 
knew, and the richest man I ever knew 
personally, once said to me: 

"There is no greater financial genius 
possible than taking care of what you 
earn; and there is no better or surer way 
of taking care of your surplus than to in- 
vest it in sound securities paying five or 
six per cent. And such securities are easy 
to find any day of any year. So any man 
may be a financial genius if he will exer- 
cise the simplest common sense.’ 

“T protested that it would be said of 
such a man that he was narrow and self- 
ish, and did nothing for the advancement 
of his country or community. 
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** Nonsense, the financial genius re- 
plied. ‘I have money invested in rail- 
roads, in packing houses, and in manu- 
facturing enterprises. Could money be 
invested more usefully? Yet it is as safe 
as government bonds and pays a better 
rate of interest. I invest my own money, 
but a man without financial experience 
may secure safe investments without 
difħculty. Every man has a bank ac- 
count; his banker will find safe invest- 
ments for him. Bankers are men of 
financial experience, and ninety-nine per 
cent of them are intelligent and honor- 


. responsibility. 


able. There is no excuse for a busy man 
losing his savings. Many women, when 
they come into possession of money, lose 
it because they invest it in schemes 
bankers would not trust; or else the wom- 
en loan their money to men who could 
not borrow money at a bank. Every- 
thing in life is simple and easy, if we would 
only accept experience and be careful of 
big and sentimental notions. Financial 
sense is knowing that certain men will 

romise to do certain things, and fail. 
Therefore when you invest your savings, 
get security. And it is no more trouble 


to get good security than it is to get bad, 
if you are guided by common sense and 
experience. 


What to Do if Your Capital Shrinks 


FRIEND let me into a secret of his 

financial economy which strikes me 
as valuable. He is of middle age, with a 
small family, and has an income of 
thirty-five hundred dollars a year. He 
has put by a few thousand dollars. His 
investments are in gilt-edged securities. 

At the end of every six months he 
figures out exactly the value of his 

roperty. Each share of stock, each 
bond is reckoned at its present market 
price, and the sale value of his house is 
placed at the lowest figure. To the cur- 
rent value of his estate he adds his life 
insurance. The result is the capital 
which would be available for the support 
of his wife and children should he sud- 
denly die. 

At the last three reckonings my friend 
found that his capital was shrinking. 
There had been declines in certain stocks 
and bonds and a falling-off in the value 
of his real estate. hat did he do? 
Commiserate himself? Not at all. He 
went to a life insurance company and 
took out a policy large enough more than 
to cover the shrinkage in his capital. 
Comparatively speaking, it cost him very 
little; but it added a neat sum to the 
value of his estate, and guaranteed an 
unimpaired income to his wife. His is a 
policy that may well be commended to 
men whose property has diminished in 
value in recent months. W. A. CRAICK 


Fifty-Fifty with His Wife 


I AM on a newspaper. I have always 
made a salary in excess of simple livin, 
repie et but I was a free spender an 
did not save. 

A baby came, -and I felt an added 
I was afraid—actually 
frightened for the first time in my life. 
Then I gave the matter of saving some 
thought, but I could not decide upon any 
course of action. 

At the office one day a business dis- 


cussion made me see that what I needed 
in my home was competition. 

That night on my arrival home I said 
to my wife that I would, beginning the 
next Saturday, give her half of my salary 
and I would keep the other half, and we 
each take an equal share of the household 
expenses. 

At the end of the first month I left my 
bank book on the library table. I wanted 
to surprise her. That evening she handed 
it to me and said she thought I was doing 
fine. Looking at her closely I saw that 
she realized she was challenged. She did 
not speak, however, of any intention she 
might have had in mind. 

month later I found her bank book 
on the library table identically as I had 
left mine. She had beaten me, for her 
savings showed $10.50 more than my own 
for the corresponding month, and $15 in 
excess of my deposits for the first month. 

We are now in a race. We both have 
the saving habit. We have enough to buy 
a home if we should join funds. R. H. G. 


First—Get the Right Wife 
WE HAVE noticed your new depart- 


ment. My wife, who comes from 
the Middle West and is intensely prac- 
tical, says this is the time to tell you some- 
thing she is sure of, after long observa- 
tion. She says: 

“Let the married folks go: it is too late 
to help them. But do tell the young un- 
married men to pick out wives who come 
of families of some means—people who 
know the value of money. This idea that 

r girls make thrifty wives is not sound. 
he worst spendthrift wives I know came 
from poor families. Not knowing the 
value of money—never having seen much 
before—they are absolutely reckless with 
their husbands’ coin. They don’t know 
where the money came from, how hard it 
came, and they have no idea of using it 
judiciously. The young wife who has seen 
something of money all her life, having 
lived in a family partly composed of suc- 
cessful men-folks, is more likely to have 
business sense. When she marries a poor 
man she will investigate his affairs, under- 
stand them, and be of some business use 
in the household. Two can squeeze 
pennies tighter than one.” S. M. J. 


Next Month—Four Rules for Investors 


IN THIS department next month one of 
the founders of a great successful bv - 
ness establishment in New England w .' 
give four rules which investors shoul: 
study and follow. These rules he d - 
veloped out of his own long experien. : 
and recently he wrote them down >, 
marily for private circulation among 
children and grandchildren. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: We want contributions to this department. From our readers we expect to receive many valuable com- 


munications for publication. 


For all acceptable manuscripts of this kind we shall pay three cents a word. From pro- 


fessional writers, including experts in household finance, investments, insurance, and kindred subjects, we hope to have 


much that will be helpful. 
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OW long is he to stay with 

us?" pleasantly asked Bennie- 

Boy’s father, putting down 

the telegram and passing the 

last piece of breakfast toast 
across the table to Bennie-Boy’s mother 
for her to refuse, as she nicely did. 

Bennie-Boy pondered  masticatingly 
over “he.” Who was this arriving he? 
Grown-up and useless, or little and an 
acquisition? 

“About 
mother. 

About a month. A month could be 
bad. Once, a month had been long 
enough to get the measles in and miss 
the Fourth of July. If “he” was to last 
for a whole month, it doubly behooved 
“he” to be nice. Spooning his oatmeal 
away from himself with etiquette, like 
soup, Bennie-Boy listened closely. He 
rather disfavored the table ethics which 
advised him to “‘speak only when spoken 
to," but was fair enough to admit that 
it had its advantage at times. 

"Will he put anybody's nose out of 
joint?" asked the toast-eater, by the use 
of the idiom letting in whole blasts of 
ligFt which could have been obscured by 
more ordinary words. 

"Oh, no," replied the toast-refuser 
quickly. “He will be good for Bennie- 


Boy. 


a month," answered his 


This naturally made Bennie-Boy more 
nervous than ever. The oatmeal flowed 
down his throat unchewed and untasted. 
He doubted all things adjudged by adults 
to be good for him. He had had them 
before. 

"How will you amuse him?" asked 
his resourceless male parent. 

"Send him to school with Bennie- 
Boy," answered his mistaken female 
parent. 

As if any sane “he” could be “amused ” 
by school 

* Will Leila bring him?" 

“No; Mother is too weak to be left. 
Leila will put Lester on the train and I 
will meet him at two o'clock this after- 
noon." 

That solved everything. “He” was 
Aunt Leila’s boy, Cousin Lester—a 
creature known but as yet unseen. 
Adverse things had been said about him: 
that he was curly-haired, blue-eyed, ver 
handsome, polite, bright, and neat vidi 
his toys. 

"Please may I be excused?” asked 
Bennie-Boy meekly. He wanted to stay 
at the table, but the big hand of the clock 
said too near to nine. 

“Certainly, my own darling," said his 
mother, a bit contrite at having had to 
ignore him; “my best of boys." 

So Bennie-Boy kneeled down on the 
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carpet, spread out his napkin flat 
as a map, and laboriously folded it 
up. He was still unable to flap the 
thing in air, like adults, and have 
the right corners catch. 

It was pleasant to hear that he was the 
best of boys, and a warm wriggle swept 
through him, making him resolve to be 
still better, causing him to feel more than 
ever sorry that he was so shaky in num- 
ber work. Miss Murray acted as if nothing 
was of any account but sums. Let a boy 
but know that “three goes into nine” and 
“a third of nine" were one and the same 
thing—and to Bennie-Boy the affairs 
sounded too unlike to be true—and she 
gave him at once the number one seat, 
even though his “language” said “I 
seen” or “I done.” 


S BENNIE-BOY rose and laid his 

napkin on the table, a ragged-look- 

ing bonbon at best, he said, not vaunt- 

ingly but in tribute to his mother’s 
judgment: 

“I am head in spelling." 

“And ‘head’ in my heart, always,” she 
said, kissing him with her "bird" kiss, 
which chirruped in his neck and tickled 
and comforted. ‘‘Good-by, baby." 

That frightful word “baby” reminded 
him to go up-stairs to the soap dish in 
the bathroom and plaster his hair into a 
pepan before running to school. 

nature it fell to his eyes in a most girl- 
ish bang. 

On his way to school Bennie-Boy, very 
sudsy under his cap and trickly around 
the ears, wondered sadly why it was that 
his parents refused to see the grotesque- 
ness of a sailor blouse and collar and 
shield on a boy of his size, when a Norfolk 
suit was the thing. He felt that inscru- 
table Elsie Lavelle might be able to stand 
him in a Norfolk suit. The girls in the 
class were all haughty this year, and Elsie 
was the worst. 

Bennie-Boy knew he could never have 
pat up with the indignity of it except for 

lsie, who had risen with him grade by 
grade till she seemed as much a necessity 
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to his education as blackboards and chalk. 
Tilts between Elsie and the teacher, with 
bets always safely on Elsie, were the en- 
livening processes by which Miss La- 
velle managed to become an honor to a 
classroom. It was by her flagrant femi- 
ninity that Elsie won out, and by that 
alone, never ruffling a curl or raising her 
voice, leaving all such mistakes to the 
teacher. And as Elsie was too break- 
able to smite, and too hysterical to keep 
in, and too wriggly to keep back, she was 
tolerated and promoted to an extent 
which impressed the less lucky boys as 
something miraculous. 

She had a face as pink and white and 
tiny as a peppermint heart, and a trick 
of being able to pump all expression out 
of it and turn it blankly on a boy till he 
positively felt drafts—things he knew 
nothing about at home. 

Bennie-Boy was certain his clothes 
were to blame. What young lady in 4-A 
and incipient fractions cares to look 

leasantly upon a young gentleman in 

indergarten garb whose sailor collar 
gives him a humpback when he puts on 
his overcoat? 

* What is one third of nine?—Benja- 
min Forman." 

The blast of this in his ears made him 


realize that he had ruminated on Nor- 
folks almost to his own perdition, that 
he was out of the street and out of the 
yard and into the classroom, that the 
monitor had flipped his hat from him, 
that he was in his own seat, and that Miss 
Murray was testing him on yesterday's 
failure. 

“Three,” he said, standing up. 

His bosom rose and fell in fright. Was 
three right? True, it had been right 
yesterday. But anybody who attempted 
to square to-day with yesterday in Miss 
Murray's class generally got proved 
wrong. 

But three must be right, for the rest 
of the children were composed. Had 
"three" been wrong their hands would 
have been squirming around him like 
snakes. 

"How did you get it?" demanded 
Miss Murray searchingly. 

“T added," said Bennie-Boy, after a 
long ause. 

“He added,” she informed the class 
warily. *He added one third to nine and 
got three." 

A roar of laughter came from everyone, 
loudest from those who didn't know why. 
“What did you do?” she demanded. 

“T added," persisted Bennie-Boy faint- 


She had a face as pink and white and tiny as a peppermint 
heart, and a trick of being able to pump all expression out 
of it and turn it blankly on a boy till he positively felt drafts 


ly; *I added three and three and three." 

‘Where did you get the three?" 

“I didn't have to get it. It was there, 
right inside the nine," faltered Bennie- 

oy. 
"How did you invite it out?" 

"Oh," gasped Bennie-Boy, “I di- 
vided!” 

He sat down in a hurry, totally igno- 
rant as to whether he had been right or 
wrong, knowing only that when nine 
became associated with one third in a 
sentence the answer would be three. 


ISS MURRAY'S theory of educa- 

tion was admirable, being founded 
as it was upon the sound idea that what 
a child learns for himself is remembered 
longer than what is merely told to him; 
the worst of it was that all a child knew 
when Miss Murray got done with him was 
that he was heartily glad of it. 

Moreover, Miss Murray discouraged 
questioning by reason of possessing the 
power of stinging the questioner with his 
own words. Even if you were to bring 
a note plainly written out, to please 
excuse Bennie-Boy for yesterday's ab- 
sence because he was ill, she would say 
to the class, ‘‘I can name his complaint: 
it was the nine till three sickness." The 
awful part about Miss Murray was that 
she was pretty, and that you would do 
anything to gain her favor. 

his day, however, when home could 
be again thought of, and Bennie-Boy 
raced there for lunch, there was no parent 
to talk to, only Lodora; and Lodora was 
so black and fat and full of laughter, so 
willing to stand beside his chair and give 
him nudges, anecdotes, and viands, 
that education took as back a seat as 
etiquette, leaving the table unvexed with 
either and returning him to school strong 
enough for the exhausting struggles with 
“local geography,” which marked the 
afternoon session. “Local geography” 
began with “draw a plan of your school- 
room,” and it was dic inkiest lesson of 
the lot. 

Blackened and wilted, but liberated at 
last for the day, Bennie-Boy came home 
to find Lester. 

This country cousin from Ohio was in 
his mother's room, and stood talking to 
her with his head comfortably dented 
into her shoulder. 

Bennie-Boy, looking, decided that he 
would have to like Lester because Leste: 
was long. Bennie-Boy himself was too 
round of face, head, shoulders, stomach, 
arms and legs. But Lester stretched in all 
the right places, and possessed the addi- 
tional charms of the spoken-of curly 
hair, blue eyes, and handsome face and 
manner. Bennie-Boy suddenly felt pos- 
sessed of a new but burning desire to touch 
his mother's shoulder too; so rushed to 
her disengaged side and wedged himself 
in. 
She laughingly shook herself free of 
both, and introduced them. 

* Aren't you little cousins going to kiss 
each other?" she asked, seeing that they 
m» stood and appraised. 

hey blushed derisively. 
they weren't! 

“Then shake hands,” she commanded, 
politely forcing issues. 

They extended stiffly reluctant finger- 
tips, each one as chary of contact as if 
the other had been a leper. 


Of course 
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It looked as if Lester were going to be 
a comfort. 

"Want to see my skates?" asked Ben- 
nie-Boy gruflly, starting to leave the 
room. 

“T don’t care,” said Lester just as 
gruffly, and immediately following. 

He was all right. 

Bennie-Boy shared with him the privi- 
leges of the residence, took him up to the 
roof and showed him how sick he could 
get by looking down, and took him into 
the cellar to the coal chute and showed 
him how dirty he could get by looking up, 
adopted him as a brother, and became 
anxious to display the treasures of him 
to the school on the morrow. 

“You'll know Elsie Lavelle,” he re- 
flected out loud, offering the name like 
precious sticks of candy. 

* Who is she?" asked Lester. 

“A girl," elucidated Bennie-Boy, coy- 
ly reflecting the charm and value of her 
in his own embarrassment. 

*[ don't like to play with girls,” 
stated Lester firmly and truthfully. 

“Don’t you?" said Bennie-Boy, feeling 
a great relief in his insides. 

e felt safe too soon, not yet knowing 
that the boy who doesn't like to play 
with girls is just the boy whom girls like 
to play with. 

*' Let's go up-stairs,” suggested Lester, 
taking the initiative for ever. 

“All right,” said Bennie-Boy sacrific- 
ingly, for the cellar still suited him. “‘Up- 
stairs. Twenty-nine of them.” 

“Thirty,” contradicted Lester po- 
litely. X 
"T PEIER with the positiveness 
of ownership. » 

“Thirty,” with the greater positive- 
ness of accuracy. : 

* Why, it's my house," stated Bennie- 
Boy warmly. > 

“What’s that got to do with thirty 
steps?” asked Lester calmly logical. 

he ensuing count, an extremely audi- 
ble one, established his claim—the steps 
were thirty. 


HIS infallibility, which never de- 

serted Lester, made another link in 
the chain of affection which Bennie-Boy 
as host and relative felt obliged to forge. 

He hoped very much that Lodora, 
who didn’t like stray boys, would not 
scarify visiting feelings at the supper 
table by presenting them with a slab of 
cake less large than that offered to the 
born scion of the house. His care proved 
unnecessary, for not only did Lester re- 
ceive from Bennie-Boy’s interested fathei 
and mother the lion's share of remarks, 
but three lions’ share of cake from Lodora. 
Bennie-Boy was proud of the hospitality 
of his home. hat there was about it 
to make a flat-iron heaviness in his stom- 
ach he couldn't fathom. 

That night, when the boys were being 
put to bed in their separate but com- 
municating rooms, Bennie-Boy, who usu- 
ally donned diabolical gayety with his 
pajamas, was serious and weary. His 
pile of sabes his daytime husks, lop- 
ping untidily from a chair to the floor, 
seemed to own fully fifty sleeves and legs, 
all of them inside out. Within view in the 
next room, Lester had folded his husks 
neater than Christmas presents, and was 
depositing them in the flattest of small 
squares on the foot of his bed. Bennie- 


Lodora was so black and fat and full of laughter, so willing to 
stand beside his chair and give him nudges, anecdotes, and 
viands, that education took as back a seat as etiquette 


Boy’s brow clouded, and his eyes dark- 
ened with questions too vague for him 
to pirate: 

“What is the matter with my sweet- 
heart?" came quietly from his mother. 
From the rocker where she sat she opened 
her arms for him to creep in, as he did, 
and her face was full of the smiling, 
brave anxiety with which she was wont 
to watch him when there was diph- 
theria or anything else bad and catching 
in the neighborhood. 

“Nothing!” he answered. For was 
there? 

“ But—?” she suggested coaxingly, 
with a hug. 3 

“But I can't be the best boy in the 
world, can I, when there is a better—a 
much better?" 

At this moment Lester angelically 
knelt down by his bed in prayer, and kept 
his toes from squirming too. For Bennie- 


Boy to compose his head in prayer and 
not twist relievingly at the other end of 
him was a proved impossibility. 

"Darling, remember this," said his 
mother, kissing him softly again and again, 
“God gives us all our rightful share of 

ifts. We must never envy another. In 
od's sight we are all equal." 

Whenever the Great Name entered a 
conversation, Bennie-Boy always retired 
from it; so he said no more, but went to 
sleep, clinging tightly to the comfort 
of the assurance that boys were equal. 


[N THE schoolyard the boys were ex- 
tremely friendly, taking Lester's hair 
and eyes and build for introduction 
enough, and saying “Hullo!” to him with 
flattering readiness. To pave the way 
for a like friendliness on the part of 
Miss Murray, who detested mid-term 
interlopers, Bennie-Boy drew Lester 
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aside and showed him some figures on a 
slip of paper. ` 

*She'll ask you about one third of 
nine. Did you know it was three, the 
same as a goes-into?" 

To hide his boredom, Lester drew nines 
in little boxes, achieving three of them 
before his cousin finished. 

“Everybody knows that," he remarked 
briefly, his wide-awake mind leaping from 
Bennie-Boy's three to his own twenty- 
seven. 

Vaguely conscious of being two dozen 
behind Lester, one way or another, Ben- 
nie-Boy silently administered to himself 
a fresh dose of the tonic that Providence 
hasno pets. He mentally hunted around 
among his own gifts in order to decide 
which was the one weighty enough to 
offset the heapof brilliancies pitted against 
him, and made up his mind it was spell- 
ing. In this one line he was the admit- 
ted head of the class, and he was phil- 
osopher enough to know that study would 
keep him there, even should Lester climb 
to his very side. Yes, Providence was 
square after all: his mother had been right. 


VET that day Providence kept Bennie- 
Boy very busy drawing up balance 
sheets, for Lester's progress in the class- 
room was a thing of laurels and trump- 
ets. Lester picked up Miss Murray's veil 
and handkerchief and hatpin at the mo- 
ment she went all to pieces getting 
ready to flay him for appearing, there- 
fore she closed her lips and gave him 
a seat right in front of her desk. You 
never get that seat unless your clothes 
are the proper sort and your hair is 
parted straight as a carriage drive and, 
having got it, you evermore open windows 
and rub off blackboards, and run on 
blessed errands of escape, and look at the 
thermometer, and take private notes to 
the principal, and have an importantly 
good time the whole day, even being able 
to see what marks Miss Murray puts 
down in her record book. 

Upon the stoicism of Elsie Lavelle, 
Lester'swinsomeness made visibleinroads. 
She more than ever went to the waste- 
basket with scraps, some of which she de- 
liberately tore out of her precious home- 
work book, manufacturing garbage to 
suit the demand, and each trip took her 
past his desk. When in front of him she 
would press her pink lips into a cogitating 
rosebud, and would glance at him dis- 
passionately aslant; at which he would 
grow red in the neck and settle his curly 
head deeper into his collar. For a boy 
who didn't like girls he was pitifully 
subject to the contagion of them. 

hen Elsie would go back to her own 
desk and attend strictly to her hair for a 
few minutes. She quite sensibly felt 
that it would be hopeless for her to study. 
No mere onlooker ever discovered why 
Elsie went to school; she never bestirred 
herself to gather any blossoms of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps some of them fell on her 
and stuck, but that's the most which can 
be said. And the less she strove the 
more maddeningly delicious she looked. 

Her mother sped her forth o' mornings 
with her hair braided in swinging lengths, 
each clamped with a bow of ribbon big 
enough for elephant's ears; and the first 
use which Elsie made of the scholarly 
seclusion of the classroom was to twist 
those babyish braids into mature pretzels, 


and to skewer those pretzels to the sides 
of her head with her pen and pencil, the 
bows making Ferris wheels of gorgeous- 
ness against her satisfied cheeks. hen 
time came to write either with ink or 
lead, did Elsie demolish her coiffure? 
No; Elsie didn't. She coaxed implements 
from her helpless admirers. What is the 
use of book-knowledge to an Elsie? 
Absolutely none. 

With an ever heavier heart, Bennie- 
Boy watched his lady ingratiating 
herself into the favor of another. |As 
long as possible he hung to the hope that 
Elsie would prefer spelling to mere manly 
beauty, but when at reading time she 
arose and obligingly found Lester his 
place in the reader, Bennie-Boy palel 
gave up. Elsie generally knew nobody's 
place in the reader, not even her own, and 
for her to center her mind upon the thing 
proved it to be packed with tremendous 
peyenole ical import. 

ester bestowed a smile, not upon his 
helper but upon Bennie-Boy; a smile 
which plainly derided female officious- 
ness and sought man’s sympathy. He 
was certainly a stanch, era pear rd 
friend.  Bennie-Boy in fairness could 
blame nobody but Fate. 

After the anesthetics of reading came 
the torturing operations of arithmetic. 

“Be careful now; I’m going to catch 
you," announced Miss Murray, folding 
her arms and eying her blanched victims 
with surgical coldness. ''Nine is one 
third of what number?" 

Same words, same question-mark, same 
figures. Bennie-Boy rolled chubbily and 
joyously into the aisle, his agitation being 
the last straw that his soaped pompadour 
could stand, so that it tumbled softly 
into his eager eyes. 

“Three!” he gloried. 

Miss Murray looked at him as if she 
smelled cabbage boiling. 


[ESTER, who had kept silent in order to 
learn the gymnastics required in this 
new school, finding out that they meant 
rising in the aisle, now stood decorously 
upiight and delivered himself of the 
result of the boxes he had that morning 
drawn in the yard. 

“Twenty-seven,” he thoughtfully an- 
nounced. 

“How did you get it?" dissected Miss 
Murray, who thus provided against the 
spurious successes of mere chance. 

“I took nine three times," explained 
Lester, his mind's eye still on his diagram. 

Miss Murray gave him her most royal 


. nod of a prosssion, retiring him to the 


honors of his seat, pink with pleasure to 
the roots of his curls. 

Then she glanced again at the abased 
Bennie-Boy, the cabbage coming back 
to her haughty, pretty nose. 

“I’m glad there's one in your family 
who knows something," she remarked. 

Bennie-Boy felt that this observation, 
though deserved by himself, struck rudely 
at his dearest chum, his father, and at his 
soul's comfort, his mother, and therefore 
had no legitimate place in the course of 
study. But what ts a boy to do when a 
long-division sum is being dictated but 
to write it down and forget all else? 

Later, when everybody's vitality was 
nearly exhausted, Miss Murray adminis- 
tered digitalis in the form of a spelling 
match. 


On the plea that it would discourage 
Lester to be relegated to the foot, she 
let him take his place in the middle. No 
time at all and he was next to the head, 
side by side with his cousin. Bennie-Boy, 
protected, as he felt, by Providence, 
maintained his supremacy. At the close 
of the match he was still safe, but had 
seen enough of Lester’s proficiency to feel 
thoroughly afraid of him. One failure 
would forever do for him, for once let 
Lester get ahead and Lester would stay 
there. The fact proclaimed itself. 


HILE RACING home to lunch, 

Lester could have been the center 
of many new friends, but disengaging 
himself politely from them he loyally 
stuck to his relative. 

“How did you get along?" asked Ben- 
nie-Boy’s mother of her nephew. 

Conversation has to be compact at the 
lunch table. 

“ Pretty well,” smiled Lester. His 
modesty had evidently no more to say. 

Bennie-Boy ached to encourage this 
modesty and to keep Lester’s prowess 
in retirement; but it wouldn't be fair! It 
wouldn’t be fair! 

“Lester is the smartest boy in the 
whole school, much smarter than me,” 
he said slowly, the truth crucifying him. 
“The boys like him, and the girls like 
him. The girls like him very much. He 
beat everybody in arithmetic this morn- 
ing. I think Miss Murray loves him. 
She said he knew something.” 

Bennie-Boy’s mother looked from his 
serious face to his half-eaten lunch; then 
she made her voice sound very cheerful. 

“We won't talk school,” she said glanc- 
ing at the clock. “We haven't time. 
We'll talk doughnuts.” She gayly clapped 
one on the plate of each lad. “Bet you 
can't either of you eat the whole of it!” 

hen it transpired that whole was 
“hole” and a joke, Bennie-Boy laughed. 
The pristine freshness and originality 
of the idea tickled him revivingly. Life, 
then, had still some amusing surprises up 
its sleeve. Why dread the future? 

When again in the schoolyard, Bennie- 
Boy prepared to quit its last, and there- 
fore best, gasps of hilarity, and to enter 
the schoolroom. 

"Why?" asked Lester. 

Bennie-Boy first locked his lips, then 
generously opened them to admit: 

“To study the next lesson in spelling." 

"Let's," said Lester, adopting the idea 
and never doubting but that he was ex- 
pected to join. 

They sat together in one seat, chum- 
thily studying from the one book, en- 
abled by the emptiness of the apartment 
to do it tunefully aloud. 

** S-p-e-c-i-a-l, speckle,"warbled Lester. 

"*S-p-e-c-i-a-l, speckle,” sang Bennie- 
Boy's faithful contralto. 

hat's about as far as they got, finding 
it much more cheerful to kick each other 
merrily into the aisle while yet the splen- 
did opportunity remained. 

All too soon Miss Murray marched the 
class sternly in, and wisdom resumed its 
sway. 

“Geography talk," which was supposed 
to disclose the class proficiency in general 
information, merely disclosed its mental 
poverty in such quantities as presently 
to shorten Miss Murray's patience and 
lengthen her sarcasms. 
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By some mysterious switch the com- 
paratively safe mention of the President 
of the United States led to Ohio, an 
unknown and therefore highly danger- 
ous topic. What was Ohio? : 

Billy Quigg, mild but imaginative, vol- 
unteered the guess that Ohio was the 
place Chinamen came from. 

“Chinamen, your grandmother!" was 
the Delphic utterance of Miss Murray. 
Her instruction by metaphor, when she 
grew angry, was of a vividness calculated 
to surprise the school board which had 
instated her. “Tell him, somebody, where 
Ohio is!” 

But nobody was in a hurry. Then a 
hopeful light flashed into the peppermint 
heart of a tiny face between Eine La- 
velle’s bows, and she raised her hand. 

“Oh! Are you going to tell us?” 
sneered Miss Murray, more or less ex- 
cusably. 

"Ohio is on my mama's 
sweeper," said Elsie, undeterred. 


"ADD to the obligation," said Miss 
Murray, folding her arms in fero- 
cious patience and sitting down thumpily, 
“by telling us what that domestic disclo- 
sure has to do with the subject in hand?" 
Anybody else but Elsie would have 
been stricken dumb. 

“T thought maybe it told us that carpet 
sweeping was one of the manufactories 
of Ohio," she said philanthropically. 

*Now let us hear something choice 
from the boys," snorted Miss Murray, 
spearing her lads with glances. 

Bennie-Boy had always taken more or 
less of a proprietary interest in Ohio on 
account of its belonging to his aunt. On 
the map it was pink in color, had a sort 
of a blue sausage resting on the top of it, 
had a dab of white at its right-hand side, 
had a bit of yellow and a bit of brown 
on the bottom of it, and a smear of laven- 
der on its left-hand side; but who would 
dare try such rainbow flummery on Miss 
Murray, especially after what happened 
to the carpet sweeper? 

Evidently Lester, for he arose. 

*Ohio's pounded on the north by 
Michigan and Lake Erie," was his ric 
beginning, ‘“’s pounded on the east b 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 's 
pounded on the south by the Ohio River, 
which s'prates it from West Virginia and 
Kentucky, and 's pounded on the west 
by Indiana." 


carpet 


Nothing more magnificent could be 
imagined. In admiring the output one 
lost sight of the fact that the doings were 
“focal,” not "foreign," to the outputter. 
No wonder Miss Murray called him her 
prize and credited him with five stars. A 
star was a mythical something which 
went down in a book and helped you along 
at promotion time—so they said. By 
months of faithful work Bennie-Boy had 
accumulated two of these rare commodi- 
ties, and despaired of ever earning an- 
other. Yet they fell in bunches of fives 
to Lester—for knowing where he lived. 


"THE closing skirmish of the session was 
spelling, not the sulphurously exciting 
blaze of a match, but the dull drudgery of 
learning. 

Lined up against the wall dismally, 
as if to be executed, the class took Miss 
Murray's fire according to temperament; 
some got killed, some merely maimed, 
some went scatheless. Elsie Lavelle, at 
the foot, owned the only unimpaired 
contentment of the tribe. Knowing that 
she couldn't possibly lose her place, she 
enjoyed all the stability of victory with 
none of its anxieties. 

Bennie-Boy, still valiantly at the head, 
almost envied her her inferiority: it was 
so blessedly painless. Each time the 
words went round and left him supreme 
his heart fairly doubted his senses, for 
he had the unmistakable feeling the doom 
Was on its way. 

And it was. 

“Spell special," Miss Murray drawl- 
ingly commanded him. 

ennie-Boy thought bravely before 
giving up. “Speckle” was an acquaint- 
ance, a recent one; "special" was not. 
Knowing that speckle was s-p-e-c-i-a-l, 
only made “special” a ghastlier and 
ghastlier impossibility. 

“I can't," admitted he, paling. He 
was too honest to try the aabrertuse of 
ene Chances. i " dd 

ell special" langui require 
Miss ‘Murray of Lester. die. 

Lester discarded memory and put 
his intellect to work. Somebody was 
monkeying with “speckle,” perhaps Miss 
Murray, perhaps himself. He would 
experiment and find out. 

**S-p-e-c-i-a-l," he hazarded. 

“Go ahead,” ordered Miss Murray. 

Not unkindly, merely in the way of 
prompt business, Lester jabbed his cousin 


aside with his elbow and beamingly took 
his place. 

o Bennie-Boy the remainder was all 
blur and heart-sickness. Even the fresh 
air of the street in which he soon found 
himself was powerless to blow away the 
sorrow from his soul or the whiteness 
from his cheeks. 

The cousins went to the sewing-room 
where Bennie-Boy's mother sat at work, 
and there rid themselves of their books. 
Lester made no mention of his victory, 
having forgotten it. Victory, with him, 
was dull from habit. 

“Come into the yard and play one-a- 
cat," he invited cheerily. “Me at the 
the bat." 

“No!” blazed out Bennie-Boy, re- 
pudiating pastime. 

“Then you at the bat,” amended Les- 
ter generously, thinking this was the 
trouble. “Come on.” = = 

He left the room, beckoning with friend- 
ly finger and friendly smile. 


ENNIE-BOY looked tumultuously 
after him. To love your enemies 1s 
not hard—one tremendous gulp and it is 
done. Moreover, when done the dose isa 
virtuous one. You can pat yourself on 
the back for long after. You deserve 
praise, and you get it. Yes, to love 
our enemies is easy and its own reward. 
ut to love your friends, thought Bennie- 
Boy, is the more painful and less payin 
effort of the two. His torn bosom swelle 
to bursting. He turned fierily upon his 
watching mother. 

“And you said that God made us all 
equal" he stormed contemptuously. 

The blasphemy of his scorn shocked 
even himself, and he well understood 
why she paled and held up a stern finger. 

“Yes,” she maintained ringingly, "He 
does!" 

“Then lots of people don't know it yet,” 
compromised Bennie-Boy, bursting into 
sobs. They battered down his courage 
and shook his tense little body into 
helplessness. 

he accusing finger faltered and the 
stern look fled, giving place to a gaze 
of infinite mother-knowledge. 

She wordlessly opened wide her arms. 

To hide his unmanly crime of tears 
Bennie-Boy rushed into them, feeling— 
and the thought was anguish as well as 
comfort—that they marked the only 
place on earth where he still stood ‘‘head.” 
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The Submarine as a Peacemaker 


By Herbert Quick 


IT has ended Sea 


Power, which has 


ruled the world. It is a self-executing 
Monroe Doctrine for every continent 


Italy Had No Choice 


HATEVER arguments 

may be advanced for or 

against Italy’s action in 

joining the Entente powers, 

istory will render the ver- 

dict that she had no real choice. She 
could not join the Germanic powers so 
long as the British navy floated unde- 
feated. Germany’s inability to attain 
command of the sea made it suicidal for 
Italy to cast her lot with the central 
empires. A declaration of war would have 
exposed the longest, most populous coast 
in Europe to the scourge of naval opera- 
tions. Neutrality was the best Germany 
could expect from her, short of national 
self-destruction, and gradually it became 
certain that neutrality was impossible. 
By remaining neutral she isolated herself. 
After the war she would not have had a 
friend in the world, and on her northern 
border would have stood the Germanic 
hosts, probably as foes. The choice she 
made may have been perilous; but it was 
p so dangerous as no choice would have 

een. 


Sea Power Still Rules the World 


SEA POWER thus again becomes the 
dominant force in shaping history. 
The British fleet has given Britain three 
million soldiers, and an alliance with a 
Power which may decide the war. The 
great historic situation illumines as by a 
calcium light the truth which our own 
Admiral Mahan taught the world in his 
books. For more than two thousand 

ears Destiny has given power into the 

ands of the people having command of 
the sea. Rome herself was saved from 
becoming Greek by sea power in the hands 
of the foes of Greece.. Nearly six hundred 
years before Christ sea fighting between 
Greeks on one side and Etruscans and 
Phænicians on the other saved Roman 
civilization from Hellenization, and more 
than a century later Athens was turned 
back from the conquest of all Sicily and 
the western coast of Italy, including 
Rome, by the defeat of the Athenian navy 
at Syracuse—one of the decisive battles 
of the world. 

The Britain of the ancient world was 
Phænicia, whose mariners commanded 
the Mediterranean as if it had been a 
Pheenician lake, and who colonized its 
shores from Sicily west. They founded 
Carthage, anka outward through the 
Pillars of Hercules, traded to the west 
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coast of Africa and to Britain. Assyria, 
Egypt, Babylon, and Persia were de- 
termined to conquer the Phænicians, and 
take over the Plienican sea power just 
as Germany wants to conquer Great 
Britain in this present war. The conquest 
of the British Isles would have made 
those islands German provinces, given 
Germany the sea power now proudly 
possessed by Britain. It would have 
turned the world upside down. 

Persia did to Phaenicia what Germany 
would like to do to the British Empire— 
conquer her, and take over her sea power. 
Then did Europe first face the danger of 
becoming Asiatic. That peril was sus- 
pended only by the victory of Miltiades 
over Darius in the land battle at Mara- 
thon. By that wonderful Grecian victory 
the Persians were prevented for the mo- 
ment merely from wiping out Athens, and 
with Athens Greek civilization. The im- 

ending doom was not turned aside until 

hemistocles won the command of the sea 
from the Persians at Salamis in 480 B. C. 
He, quite as truly as Miltiades, was the 
real savior of Greece. He saved her by 
persuading the Athenians to use the pro- 
ceeds of their silver mines in the building 
of a navy. Themistocles saw more clearly 
than any other man until Mahan’s day 
the influence of sea power in making 
history. Mahan rediscovered the prin- 
ciples on which the ancient Greek hero 
based his statesmanship. 

Athens spread her power over all the 
Mediterranean east of Italy under the 
urge of this triumph. She became the 
England of her age. Thirty years after 
Salamis she was able to hold back her 
enemies at home and carry on tremendous 
wars abroad. At one time she had two 
hundred warships engaged in an expedi- 
tion against Egypt, she had a fleet on the 
Pheenician coast and another off Rhodes, 
and at the same time gained great vic- 
tories on both land and sea over her 
enemies at home. Her commerce plowed 
the sea in every direction. Most that is 
great in Greek history flowered out in 
this, the age of Pericles and his contem- 
poraries in the rather brief period of 
Athens’s command of the seas for com- 
merce and conquest. 

Then Rome grew great, with Syracuse, 
Athens, and a gradually extending skirt 
of conquered provinces acknowledging her 
as mistress; but she could not become all- 

owerful so long as Carthage, daughter of 
hoenicia, was unconquered at sea. The 
Punic wars were settled in favor of Rome 
by the Roman navy. Why did Hannibal, 


and then Hasdrubal, make those terrible 
marches from the Straits of Gibraltar 
through Spain and Gaul and over the 
Alps in order to reach Italy? Because 
Carthage had lost to Rome the command 
of the sea. Carthage could not reinforce 
Hannibal, save by efforts which no com- 
mander less able than Hasdrubal could 
make; and when Hasdrubal’s head was 
thrown over the walls of Hannibal’s camp, 
after the battle of the Metaurus River, 
the day of the glory of Carthage was over. 
To bring her pride to the dust it only 
needed a Scipio and an African campaign, 
made easy by the Roman dominion over 
the sea. 


*'Delenda est Carthago” 
COD punish England!" This is now 


the German toast. Does it not re- 
call the cry of that old Roman “Carthage 
must be destroyed,” reiterated until it 
dominated the psychology of Rome? And 
the reason back of the two cries is the 
same: Germany is now what Rome was 
then—and keenly conscious of it. Ger- 
many believes that Great Britain is defi- 
cient in character, in morals, in efficiency. 
She feels that ancient Roman urge to con- 
quer what she regards as a decadent em- 
ire and take over her still enormous assets. 
ome did that with Carthage after she had 
conquered Carthage at sea. Germany feels 
that it would be easy for her to do the 
same thing with the British Empire, if it 
were not for the “infernal” British navy, 
still ruling the seas, save for that new in- 
vention, the submarine. Hating what she 
despises but yet cannot defeat, she raises 
the long howl of Rome in her hymns of 
hate, and her “God punish England.” 
So are the grim dramas of yore reénacted 
in this our twentieth century. 

Rome rotted within, and the shell was 
crushed by the Barbarians, mainly by 
land campaigns. But for a thousand 

ears her great eastern half, Byzantium, 
held out. On the ruins of the Western 
Empire great new nations were estab- 
lished; but against Hun and Vandal and 
Goth from the north and west; against 
Moor and Saracen and Turk from the 
East, Constantinople stood on an island 
of civilization in a sea of barbarism. At 
the end of the tenth century that eastern 
half of Rome still controlled southern 
Italy, part of Sicily, all Balkania, Asia 
Minor, and parts of Syria and Armenia— 
a mighty empire, not so very long ago, as 
things go in history. When Constanti- 
nople fell, it shook the world. Moham- 
medanism, so long held back by Byzan- 
tine wealth, valor, and policy, followin 
the example of Persia, as soon as she ha 
set her arti on the Tan, become Paty 
power. She crept from t to Spain, 
as had the Pheenicians before her. by the 
Mediterranean waterway, and set up at 
Cordova the most polished capital in 
Europe. The whole Mediterranean basin 
seemed doomed until, in 1571, Don John 
of Austria, heading the last crusade, 
fought the last great battle in which 
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alleys were used in war, and crushed the 

urkish navy at Lepanto. Don John was 
a Spaniard, but the bulk of his fleet was 
furnished by the ruling naval powers— 
the cities of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. 
Their might was for a time wonderful— 
and it was all on the sea. 

A new great star was rising in the west. 
Spain had expelled the Moors and waxed 
strong and enterprising. Dynastic and 
military successes gave her control of 
Italy. With it she took over Italy’s sea 
power. The mariner’s compass was in- 
vented, and sea power became a thin 
with possibilities spreading over a worl 
increasing in extent and interest by leaps 
and bounds. 

Then Columbus discovered America 
and gave a New World to Spain. 
Spain annexed not only the whole Western 

emisphere with all its islands and shores, 
but the seas also. She made the Pacific 
Ocean a mare clausum, on which no ships 
could legally sail save those of Spain. 
While her infantry was composed of the 
best troops in Europe, and the skill, 
coolness and daring of her captains were 

roverbial, it was on sea power that she 
ounded her greatness. The Italian cities 
were subservient to her. The Levant, 
once the’ site of Phoenicia, with Cyprus, 
Greece, Balkania, Egypt, and the seas 
leading down the /Égean through the 
Dardanelles had gone Turkish and were 
wrapped in the night of barbarism. 


Spain and Britain Clash 


OVER all Christendom, through the 
domination of Christendom’s Seven 
Seas, and over all the seas to the west, 
Spain exulted as ruler. She swept the 
gold of Peru and Mexico into her coffers 
through sea power. She planted her flag at 
strategic points from Terra del Fuego to 
San Francisco. She founded her island 
empire in the East Indies, with Manila as 
its capital. 

Only Britain, who always claimed the 
rulership of the narrow seas about her 
islands, refused to recognize Spain’s 
sovereignty over any sea. It was the 
defeat of the wonderful Spanish Armada 
by the English navy in 1588 which ruined 
Spain, although for a century or so she 
did not realize that her empire had re- 
ceived its death-blow. 

Since that time, save for certain lapses, 
the rulership of the seas has belonged to 
the British Isles. Britannia has reall 
ruled the waves. For a while the Dutc 
flourished, and promised to take the lead, 
but it was not to be. Once England 
allowed France to rise to rivalship, and 
out of that momentary weakness our in- 
dependence had its birth. There has 
never been a time before or since when a 
French fleet or any fleet taking the sea 
against England’s navy could have done 
what De Grasse did when he shut up the 
James River and allowed Washington and 
the French to take Cornwallis. It was 
sea power, also, which saved the Union 
by shutting up the ports of the Con- 
federacy and starving the South, just as 
Germany says Britain means to starve 
the Germans now. 

Sea power dictated Italy’s choice of 
sides, just as it might have determined 
the licy of Corsica a thousand years ago 
in choosing between Syracuse and Car- 
thage. Sea power would have to dictate 


our policy, also, in this war if, unfortun- 
ately, we were forced to take sides. As 
between the power which can hammer us 
and the power which cannot, we shall, all 
other things being equal, side with the 
hammerer. But other things are not 
likely to be equal. The nation in com- 
mand of the sea is always a trading na- 
tion. With trade, on the whole, goes 
friendship. With trade go colonies. We 
exist as a nation because England won the 
command of the seas over Spain. Being 
an offshoot of British sea power we are 
more British in language and literature 
and institutions ond modes of thought, 
than French, German, or Italian. More- 
over, with the nation which has command 
of the seas we can trade, and life is mostly 
made up of trade. Sea power, therefore, 
determines things, as of old. It saves the 
British Isles from invasion. It keeps open 
the ports of the Allies, and feeds their 
armies. It supplies them with ammuni- 
tion and material of war. It is seemingly 
as potent as ever. 


The Submarine and Sea Power 


UT is sea power really what it used to 
be? At the moment it is functioning 
—just as the galleys functioned at the 
battle of Lepanto—for perhaps the last 
time. A new thing in this war confronts 
our warring civilization like a Sphinx's 
riddle—the submarine. Since Hiram of 
Tyre made three-year voyages for gold 
and silver for Solomon’s Temple, com- 
merce and war have floated on the surface 
of the waters. Sea power is based on that 
fact. There lies the sea, and on its pitiless 
open must ride the warships and argosies 
or the enemy. Command of the sea once 
attained, it ls tended to perpetuate itself 
and grow, as do all great aggregations of 
fixed capital—and that is just what sea 
power is based upon. Now, German 
showsusa new kind of sea war. The Gree 
fleet was for a long time idle before it went 
out to meet the navy of Xerxes at Salamis, 
and fleets have been idle at long intervals 
in the wars of the mighty sweep of history 
since that day; but never was the fleet of 
the dominant sea power held off from its 
foe as the British fleet is held to-day. 
Other second-class naval powers—for so 
Germany must be rated—have before this 
kept their fleets out of action in the face 
of superior armadas, but never until now 
has such a cooped-up power been able to 
send out invisible warships capable of 
preying on commerce and sinking enemy's 
attleships. We speak of the stalemate 
in the Flemish trenches as a new sort of 
warfare, but much more momentous is 
this new sort of sea warfare by which the 
ocean itself is turned into a universal 
trench beneath which fighting vessels 
more effective than Archimedes ever 
dreamed of slip like turtles and dart away 
like fish. 

Suppose Germany had a thousand sub- 
marines—as she might have had if she had 
known. She could starve Great Britain 
and hold the British armies from the 
Continent. 

On the other hand, suppose that Great 
Britain had a thousand submarines, 
would her sea power be saved thereby? 
Not at all, so far as can be seen. The su 
marine is the negation of sea power. 
It equalizes things as between nations. It 
creates a universal stalemate at sea. It 


can destroy commerce, but it cannot safe- 
guard it. It can sink any other warship 
except another submarine—which it can- 
not see nor follow. It can prevent the 
transport of troops by water, thus putting 
an end to conquests like many of those of 
the past. It fills the world with terror, 
and calls it “war.” It makes peace at sea 
the only practical thing. It makes real 
war by sea impossible—literally so, just 
as debating is impossible between a deaf 
man and a blind one. These statements 
are somewhat anticipatory; they relate 
to the very near future, when submarines 
will be as plentiful off every defended 
eters as mooring buoys are in a yacht har- 

r. 

The future history of the world will be 
far different from what it would otherwise 
have been, because of the submarine. 
The mastership of the seas has passed 
from every nation. Defense is made per- 
fectly practicable against overseas expe- 
ditions everywhere. Japan and Great 
Britain are forever safe from invasion, 
once their submarine forces are fully de- 
veloped; but they are capable of being 
starved by their enemies. We of con- 
tinental situation are in better case than 
ever before as against transmarine foes, 
actual or potential. 

The submarine is for us in itself a me- 
chanical and scientific Monroe Doctrine 
which is self-executing. Germany may as 
well abandon forever any hope of trans- 

lanting her flag to other lands which must 

e reached by sea, unless they are in too 
backward a state to take advantage of 
this new invention and are undefended 
by a strong power. 

The division of the world among the 
nations must stand as it is, save as it is 
affected by the present war. The sub- 
marine is an effective "action to quiet 
title" of all nations to their colonies. It 
robs Great Britain of the command of the 
seas, but it confirms her in what she has 
gained by it—unless her colonies revolt 
and use the submarine to defend their 
shores. It cuts off North America from 
any possible war with South America, as 
soon as we and the South American na- 
tions provide ourselves with the new 
weapon of defense. It gives us only two 
possible enemies with whom we can wage 
real war—Canada and Mexico. It makes 
it impossible for Canada to receive aid 
from the mother country in such a case, 
assuming the possession on our part of the 
hundreds ig hundreds of submarines 
which the situation will soon call for. It 
coops China, India, and Russia and the 
rest of Europe with Japan on the Eurasian 
continent as effectually, so far as war is 
concerned, as before the invention of the 
mariner’s compass. It makes the Aus- 
tralasian Powers safe from the yellows 
and browns. It carries out over all the 
seas a stalemate as complete as that which 
exists in the trenches in France, a stale- 
mate in which real naval battles are im- 
possible, in which destructive war on 
commerce is raised to the nth power, and 
in which world intercourse must be based 
on peace, or so far abandoned as to make 
the very existence of the insular commer- 
cial peoples hazardous. What will Con- 
gress and the Department of the Navy 
do about an adequate equipment of sub- 
marines? It may be taken for granted 
that other nations will build them by 
hundreds, yes, by thousands. 


The Best Thing 
A Woman Has Done 


For Our Town 


First Prize 


IVE years ago, when the first 

foreigners—Greeks, Sicilians and 

Polacks—invaded our aristo- 

cratic little town there was a 

general feeling of indignation 
and disgust. The newcomers, being de- 
nied shelter on our side of the river, put up 
absurd little shacks on the other side, 
built of discarded freight cars, stray 
boards and tin cans. To keep them as 
much as possible off our pleasant streets 
and out of our stores, we stocked a small 
grocery store on their side of the river and 
put it in the hands of a crippled dress- 
maker who found no sewing to do among 
people so close to the bread line. Occa- 
sionally we sent over Christmas boxes, 
and at the doctor’s suggestion, food, 
clothing and medicine were given to the 
most needy; but we were careful not to 
establish any relations with them that 
could be presumed upon. 

When it became necessary, we built a 
small school on their side of the river and 
sent away for a teacher. When she came 
we were all conscience-stricken, and 


Second Prize 


HETHER it is generally known 

or not throughout the land, from 

the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 
it 1s truly realized at home that the city 
of North Yakima has the distinction of 
being the cleanest city in the United 
States. North Yakima is a beautiful city 
of twenty thousand, nestled among the 
big brown and green hills of central Wash- 
ington. 

And what the club women have accom- 
pien for the garden city in the way of 

ealth and beauty cannot be told in a line 
or two—volumes should be written to 
give due credit. That which stands out 
preëminent among the accomplishments 
of the club women has been along the 
line of health and sanitation. 

Four years ago the club women, 
through their health committee, drafted 
an ordinance which provided a set of 
sanitation and pure-food rules. This was 
presented to the City Council and unani- 
mously adopted. The committee also 
asked for a woman food inspector, and 
presented the name of Mrs. Olive Kurtz, 
who was appointed city food inspector at 
a salary bl caventysive dollars a month. 
Mrs. Kurtz proved to be not only the 
right woman in the right place but a 
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apologized to her; but to our amazement 
she not only seemed to enjoy her- work 
from the first but soon set up housekeep- 


.ing with the little lame dressmaker and 


lived among her pupils. 

Almost immediately we noticed a dif- 
ferent atmosphere “Across the tracks." 
Miss Ad—— kept the schoolhouse open 
twelve hours a day, making it a social 
center for everyone who chose to drop in. 
Magazines, books and games lured the 
boys and young men away from the dis- 
reputable saloon. In the afternoon the 
mothers dropped in for help and advice, 
and stayed to hear about better ways of 
taking care of their babies. She induced 
someone to open a good moving-picture 
show, and secured dims showing Ameri- 
can life and industry, which were alter- 
nated with films for mere entertainment. 
A cooking class was started by one of our 
own girls, whom Miss Ad—— interested 
in her work; the little lame dressmaker is 
showing the women and girls how to sew; 
the doctors are giving simple talks on 
hygiene, in the moving-picture house. 


Made North Yakima the cleanest 


powerful factor for human welfare in the 
overseeing of the city's housekeeping. 

The inspector makes her daily rounds 
to the grocery stores, meat shops, hotel 
kitchens, restaurants, cafés, and candy 
factories. With vigilant watchfulness she 
removes all unsanitary conditions con- 
nected with the garbage cans, drain 
boards, canned goods, meat saws and 
knives, suggesting the use of paraffine in 
cracks of meat blocks, white enamel for 
ice boxes, and so on. 

Mrs. Kurtz has been a help and an in- 
spiration to the men whose business she 
inspects. When back rooms, kitchens and 
bakeries had to be properly ventilated 
with a cross-draft, or a toilet vent put in, 
she went herself to the owner of the build- 
ing. She explained the ordinance, and in 
her tactful womanly way brought about 
the necessary changes. 

Mrs. Kurtz never put a man out of 
business, even after food inspection was 
well established, for persistent violation 
of the rules. But she persistently stayed 
by, helping him to build toward sanita- 
tion and cleanliness. 

Aided by her reasonableness and en- 
thusiasm in her daily visits for sane 
cleanliness, her helpful suggestions, her 


Showed us, foreigners were just friends and neighbors 


In place of mud, filth, tin cans and rags, 
a clean-up movement headed by Miss 
Ad and her pupils has turned the 
streets into decent thoroughfares and 
bordered them with flowers and vegetable 
gardens. Vacant lots are farmed by the 
older children, instructed by men out of 
work who were farmers in their home 
land. A piano in the school and several 
violins (pulled diffidently from tin trunks) 
satisfy the hunger of these artistic souls 
for music. They have a little orchestra, 
and give plays in the schoolhouse. Miss 
Ad—— keeps a list of those needing work, 
and manages to find it for them. She 
seldom appeals to us for charity, but often 
for friendly help and sympathy. 

In fact, much, amazingly much, as she 
has done and inspired for our foreign 
neighbors, I believe her best work has 
been in educating us all to a sense of the 
oneness of humanity. 

We often forget now that these foreign- 
ers are "foreigners," and think of them 
as friends and brothers. 

PORTERVILLE, CAL. HARRIET K. ORR 


city in the Union 


quick work in the police court with one 
or two determined violators of the regula- 
tions, and, above all, the unanimous 
backing up of the whole town and the 
city commission, the health commission 
had in less than two years brought public 
eating places and markets to a state of 
cleanliness excelled in no city of the 
United States—according to the investi- 
gation made by Caroline B. Crane two 
years ago. 

At the present writing North Yakima 
boasts of being the cleanest and healthiest 
city in the United States, according to 
statistics. 

Under Mrs. Kurtz’s supervision the 
health committee has conducted fly cam- 
paigns until there are not enough flies 
left on which to institute a campaign. 

Mrs. Kurtz receives various requests 
from all parts of the United States for 
copies of our local food ordinance and her 
inspection methods. Truly no greater 
work for human good could be done for 
any city than that which the club women 
have accomplished for the city of North 
Yakima in sanitation and health reforms 
through their coóperation with, and secur- 
ing of, their tactful food inspector. 

N. YAKIMA, WASH. ROSALIND P. LARSON 
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FAIRY SOAP is white and just 
as pure as its whiteness indi- 
cates. It is made from choicest 
materials; is refreshing to the 
skin; it lathers freely in any kind 
|^ of water and always floats. 


ui FAIRY SOAP 


-f 


raat a 


Each 5c cake of Fairy Soap 
represents the utmost in soap 


i yr quality for the toilet and bath. 
, Jeu i LA 


Money cannot buy a purer soap. 


E 
^ ‘gi 


5e “Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 


(THE XX FATR BAN K company) 
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P-f-f-f-f | 
Toc! Toc! Toc! 
And Your Pipe is 
Ready to Fill 


You know the old familiar motions every 
pipe-smoker employs. They would be the 
delight of an efficiency expert. 

A sweep of the hand from the pocket or the 
table top and your pipe is gripped in your 
teeth. 

A blast of breath through the stem and three 
smart taps on your heel—and your pipe is 
ready to fill. 

NOW. What are you going to fill it with? 
If you could fill it with a tobacco you might 
like better than your present brand or mix- 
ture, you would be willing to give it a trial, 
wouldn’t you? 


Thought so. 


Would you be willing to give Edgeworth a 
trial if a sample were placed in your hands? 
You certainly would if some friend asked you 
to smoke a pipeful or two. 


Well, the manufacturer of Edgeworth asks 
you to doit. If you will send him your name 
and address on a post card, with the name of 
a store where you sometimes buy your tobacco, 
a generous sample of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed will be sent you, prepaid, to try. 

Send and get the sample. It may be a 
revelation to you. 


Edgeworth is not the biggest selling smok- 
ing tobacco in the 
world. It is not the 
second biggest seller, 
it is not yet the third 
biggest seller. . 


But with the men 
who smoke it— with 
the pipe-smokers who 
have “found” Edge- 
worth, either through 
the sample that is 

iven, or through some 
riend, it is simply 
without a rival. 

To the Edgeworth 
. Smoker there is simply 
no other tobacco but Edgeworth; other tobaccos 
are for the other fellow. 


This is a strong statement: The sample of 
Edgeworth offered you must prove it. Send 
for the sample, you will like it. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is easy to roll 
into a tight, round cigarette. In a cigarette 
it is slightly milder than in a pipe and the 
flavor of an Edgeworth cigarette is refresh- 
ingly different. 


If you will a 


t the proffer of a free 
ackage, write to Larus & Brother Co., 25 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm 
was established in 1877, and besides Edge- 
worth makes several other brands of smoking 
tobacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with smokers 
for many years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen (10c size) carton by prepaid parcel post 
at same price you would pay jobber. 


Third Prize 


ILLSBORO, Ohio, is a town 

like David Grayson's Hempfield. 

We ask no greater distinction than 
this. lwenty-one years ago this spring, 
the Sarah L. Richards Altruistic Asso- 
ciation was founded as a memorial to the 
lovely and gifted young woman whose 
name it bears. Its purpose is to help and 
uplift the sick, sad and suffering of our 
community. We are not a rich organi- 
zation, speaking in terms of finance, but 
we have risen through the years like a 
beautiful monument to charity, love and 
service. 

Realizing our need of knowledge and 
skill in nursing, intelligently to assist the 
physicians of our town, we prosecuted a 
study of anatomy, physiology and hy- 
giene, acquainting ourselves with the cur- 
rent advance of these sciences and the 
newest methods of application. Until 
recently, there has not been a hospital 
in our town. Therefore we began at once 
to create a bureau of supplies to be loaned 
free of charge wherever needed. This in- 
cludes two invalid beds, rubber bottles, 
air cushions and rings, appliances, 
invalid, reclining and wheeled chairs, 
crutches, bandages, absorbent cotton, 
sheets, pillow cases, shirts, gowns, and 
vapor-bath cabinet. Our physicians call 
for and use them as n demands. 
Christ's Hospital and the Children's 
Episcopal Hospital of Cincinnati, and Mt. 
Carmel Hospital of Columbus, Ohio, have 
kindly cael for our patients who were 
in need of surgical aid. The association 
in turn contributes money and general 
supplies. Regularly, aside from this, we 
have sent barrels of fruit and gifts of 
flowers. 

We have published a book entitled 
“Home Care of the Sick." These glean- 
ings from our continued studies and bits 
of personal experience have been tried, 
did. proved to be of great value to those 
interested in nursing and ministering to 
afflicted humanity. 

We secured a fortnight's outing for 
forty of Cincinnati's “fresh air children." 

By selling the stipulated number of Red 
Cross Christmas seals, we secured the 
services of a trained nurse for one month. 
With our coóperation many reforms were 
established. The sanitary condition of 
three school buildings has been perfected, 
new heating and ventilating systems in- 
stalled, lighting facilities improved, and 
additional room provided to prevent over- 
crowding. 

Our club extension work has resulted in 
“The Angeline Johnson Altruistic Asso- 
ciation" at Leesburg, Ohio, with sixty 
members. 

We have established distributing cen- 


The Creed of Hillsboro's Children 


ters for magazines and journals in four 
county neighborhoods, and donated many 
books to the public library. 

We have placed nine waste paper bas- 
kets on the principal street corners of the 
town. 

We have beautified the school yards 
with plants, flowers and trees, and are 
now arranging to make the Court House 
Square a bower of beauty rather than a 
communistic loafing place for tobacco- 
using loungers, peanut eaters, and critics 
of Presidential policy. 

We elected a woman candidate to the 
board of education and brought about 
the establishment of school savings banks. 
Within four years their deposits amount 
to $3,800. On of the ninety-nine chil- 
dren enrolled in the Lincoln Building 
(colored), sixty-three are depositors. 

The association provided an exhibition 
of the Elson Pictures, resulting in a hand- 
some picture for each schoolroom. 

We circulated the following civic creed 
in our schools: 


I am a citizen of the United States, and be- 
lieve that our flag stands for the good of all 
the people. I am a citizen of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
and will show my patriotism and love for our 
village by helping make every corner of her 
territory a place fit to grow good men and 
women—our rules to be: 

“I am but one, 
But I am one; 
I cannot do everything, 
But I can do something; 
What I can do, I ought to do.” 

I pledge myself to make my own surround- 
ings beautiful and sanitary and will endeavor 
to induce others to do likewise. 


Five hundred and fifty-seven children 

signed this pledge or creed. 

he Lowell Committee investigates the 
needs of the sick and the poor, and sees 
that no call for help is neglected. 

The outlook for the coming year is for 
more work in civics. Our women are 
gradually learning that they have duties 
along municipal lines, and that, while they 
should be home-centered, they need not be 
home-bound. 

The association is a charter member of 
the George Washington Memorial Asso- 
ciation and a member of the American 
League for Civic Improvement. 

Other organizations may have done 
much for public welfare, with unlimited 
money back of them. Ours is a service of 
love and charity, and what we give comes 
fro loyal hearts and modest purses— 
gladly. 

We have no aspiration for renown. 
We are simply content to do our best— 
in Hempfield. 


HELEN P. ROADS HILLSBORO, OHIO 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


dred words on this subject we offer three prizes: $20 first prize; $10 second 


s "s Most Difficult Thing I Ever Did." For the best letter of about five hun- 


„prize; 5 third prize. 
appear in the November number. 


mpetition closes August 15th. 


inning letters to 


Make your letter as personal and autobiographical as you wish. Your name 


will not be published without permission. 


Contributions to these contests will not 


be returned except where especially requested and postage is enclosed. 
“The Greatest Influence in My Life” will be the subject of the next contest. 
Conditions and prizes same as above. Competition closes September 15th. 
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for Automobiles 


is used by over 250,000 motor car owners. 


"THAT little battery that furnishes the power to crank 
your motor is about the biggest little thing you can 
imagine. Do you realize it must develop from one to two 
horse power every time you start your engine? 

It must do this job over and over again, day after day, win- 
ter and summer. Doesn't your battery get less attention than 
any other working part of your car (it is so with most owners); 
thereforeshouldn'tyou havethe best battery that can bebought? 

“Exide” Batteries are so largely used because they are 
made right—made by the oldest and largest storage battery 
maker in the country. 

27 years of specialization make possible the following 
exclusive features:— 

1 THE UNISEAL ASSEMBLY. Each cell is a separately sealed unit 
readily removed from the case. Experienced battery men endorse this 
** Exide’? feature. No other starting battery possesses it. 
2 FLOOD PROOF FILLING PLUG. The **Xxíbe '' plug automati- 
cally prevents over-filling. Rotting of battery cases and corrosion 
of metal parts of the car are prevented by this exclusive patented feature. 
3 TOUGH, SEMI-FLEXIBLE JARS. These new ** Exide ’’ jars permit 
the unit assembly by eliminating the objectionable packing compound. 
The jars are expensive but jar breakage in ** Exide '" service is very rare. 
GREAT STARTING ABILITY. The uniseal construction permits an 
increase of 15% to 20% in the plate area and consequently in the 
starting ability of ** Exide ’’ batteries, as compared with other batteries 
of equal size and weight. 
5 LOCKED CORNER CASES. ‘‘ Exide’’ Starting Battery cases are 
strongly constructed of hard wood with locked corners and firmly 
anchored handles. 
THESE AND OTHER “ Exide’’ FEATURES make 
the “Exide” Starting Battery the highest priced 
battery on the market. They are real service points 
which appeal alike to the engineer and to the practi- 
cal motorist. Before you pay less, be sure you want less. 


"The book with a helpful punch behind its laughter— 


“A Sure Start Assured.” Send for it. It’s free. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 

1888 PHILADELPHIA 1915 

New York Boston Chicago St.Louis Cleveland 

Rochester Atlanta Denver Detroit Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Washington Toronto 
** Exide’? Service Stations throughout the U. S. 
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When Your Face and Hands are 


SUNBURNED 


the skin is tender, inflamed and 
sore. It should never be rudely 
touched or rubbed—simply moist- 
en a soft handkerchief or some ab- | 
sorbent cotton with 1 


Hinds | 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream | 


and gently, very gently, apply it to the injured 
surface ; let it remain a few minutes, and repeat at 
intervals, or, if possible, keep the skin covered for 
an hour or longer. The effect is refreshing, cooling — 
usually it heals overnight. To prevent sunburn 
apply the cream before and after exposure. It keeps F} 
the skin soft, smooth and clear. It is guaranteed Pa 
to contain all its advertised ingredients, and to con- 
form to the required standard of purity and quality. | 
Selling everywhere, or poron by us p 
on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bot- » 
tles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Do not take a substitute; there are dealers 
in every town who will gladly sell you Hinds P 
Cream without attempting to substitute. V 
Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c 
stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS 


201 West Street 
Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS 
Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial. 
25c postpaid. No soap 
samples, 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor out 
of perspiration 


No need of discomfort even on the 
hottest day or in crowded ball-rooms. 
“Mum” absolutely neutralizes all 
bodily odors. 

Does not injure skin or clothing. 
One application lasts from bath to bath. 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 
*MUM" MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Substitutes for Ears 


By Hypatia Boyd Reed 


ECAUSE my husband and I were 
deaf, as the days grew shorter with 
approaching winter, the important 

problem of getting up in the morning on 
time became too much for me; but I put 
on my “thinking cap.” I hurriedly made 
a tour of three neighboring cities in quest 
of the “loudest alarm clock” I could 
find. In each store I had the dealer wind 
up his best alarm clock and set the alarm 


| ringing, while I held my hand over the 


clock where, aided by the sound-feeling 
sense, I could judge of the intensity or 
loudness of the alarm-bell vibrations. 

That night, on retiring, I did not place 
the alarm clock at my head. I was quite 
certain I should not feel the alarm ringing 
with the clock in such a position, because 
the pillow would tend to muffle the bell 
vibrations. 

Accordingly I firmly tucked the clock 
at the foot of the bed, close to my feet, 
but in such a way that the clock mechan- 
ism would not be interfered with. The 
plan worked to perfection, for promptly 


| at five o'clock in the mornings, through 


my sensitive feet, I felt the loud and 
intense vibrations of the alarm bell. I 
would then wake my husband up. He 
always marveled at my ability to feel 
the sound vibrations of the alarm clock, 
which he himself never could feel during 
sleep. This is accounted for by the fact 
that he was not a nervous person but a 
stalwart man of splendid health and 
physique who had never needed a doctor 
in forty-three years, whereas I am by 
nature somewhat high-strung. 

We were now secure in the unfailing 
conviction and knowledge that the alarm 
clock could be de ended on to arouse us 
on time, unless tlie mechanism was put 
out of order. Day after day this clock 
rendered much appreciated service in 
waking me up punctually. The clock was 
used for several years up to the time of 
the sudden death of my beloved husband. 
After that I could not bear to handle it 
for some months. At present I have it in 
my humble cottage home, where it keeps 
just as good time as in our former happy 
and prosperous days. 


But to return: Time marched on, and 
we were unable to tell when some 
caller knocked or rang our doorbell. It 
was disappointing to me to find under 
the hall door the cards of friends who had 
called but could get no response to their 
presence at the door. his had the 
effect of urging me on to devise a “silent” 
doorbell, which was “visible” but not 
"heard" in any way. How weird and 
strange that sounds, and yet it practically 
describes just what it was. 

The inspiration for such a silent, visible 
doorbell came to me quite suddenly one 
day while I was calling on a friend. It 
was one of those short winter days when 
the evening comes on very early, and we 
had gone into the library where, by 
touching a button on the wall, my friend 
turned on the electric lights. I had seen 
her do it many times, but on this par- 


ticular evening it had a new meaning to 
me, and all at once I saw the visible 
doorbell I needed. 

“Why!” I exclaimed inwardly, “I 
could have a single electric lamp put up 
in each room and connected by wire with 
push buttons on the outside street doors, 
so that when anybody pushed the button 
all lamps would simultaneously flash up 
at once, thus notifying me of the presence 
of a caller at the door. Lamps would go 
out just as soon as the button was re- 
leased.” 

Electric lights were about to be in- 
stalled in our beautiful home, and my 
husband, who was greatly interested in 
my idea of a doorbell which we could 
hear with our eyes, had me at once consult 
with the electrician as to whether my plan 
was practical. After thinking the matter 
over the electrician assured me it could be 
done, that it would require a little separate 
wire, and that the amount of electricity 
needed for my doorbell lamps would be so 
small as to make no extra expense besides 
that of the general electric light system. 

Along with the installation of the gen- 
eral electric light system, my lamp door- 
bell plan also was put in the house. On 
the inside of front and side doors were 
turn-off buttons by turning which my 
doorbells could not be used at times when 
we were away from the city. When all 
was ready, we pushed the front door push 
button and, lo and behold! the doorbell 
lamps in the house flashed up and as 
suddenly went out with the release of the 
button. 

Those of my friends who were not in 
the secret of the existence of my “‘ visible" 
doorbell declared I could hear ‘‘just a 
little," or my “lost hearing was surely 
coming back," for how on earth could I 
so easily tell when they rang my doorbell? 
The first one to try the new doorbell was 
a prominent doctor who had stopped ta 
make a professional call. He pushed the 
button; I appeared at the door almost 
immediately, and his amazement at my 
prompt response was so great that he 
exclaimed: 

“How could you hear the doorbell 
ring? I understood you to say, when | 
first met you, that you were totally deaf," 
and he looked at me as if he did not know 
what to make of it. 

The news of my unique doorbell spread 
until even the children would find some 
excuse for coming up to my house anc 
putting the door button, just to see th: 

ell lamps flash up. It must have seemec 
something faible to them, to judge bj 
their countenances and by what the 
said of it. My deaf friends also hear 
of this visible bell, and some have hac 
it installed in their new homes. 


AL this happened several years ago 
but with the death of my husbam 
the beautiful home with its visible elec 
tric doorbell lamps and its sweetly sat 
memories of our happiest and our sorrow 
laden days, all these beautiful ties wer 
severed when on the saddest day in my 
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life, widowed and with my little daughter, 
l bade farewell to this house of happi- 
ness and bravely took up our new lite in 
a tiny cottage. 

There are no electric visible doorbells 
in this cottage, yet the force of habit is 
such that I sometimes look up, believing 
I see the bell lamps flash, and then all 
at once it dawns on me that we are living 
in this cottage home. It is evident that 
I miss my visible bell, but, nevertheless, 
I am able to tell when there is someone 
knocking at my door. This is due to the 
fact that the floor of the living-room is 
on a level with the small front porch, and 
the vibrations of footsteps on the porch 
are at once transmitted to the living-room 
floor, where I easily feel them. This 
explains how it is that I will often open 
the door to an approaching caller, shen 
she will exclaim: 

“Why, how did you know I was here, 
for I have not yet knocked?” 

At other times, when my four-year-old 
daughter is home from school she always 
tells me whenever there is a caller at the 
door; but there are rare occasions when 
she is too preoccupied, and in response 
to the vibrations of footsteps on the 
porch I will open the door before she has 
a chance to say, “Mama, I hear somebody 
at the door." 

It was through the agency of this same 
wonderful *' sound-feeling" faculty that I 
was able, in spite of my deafness, to take 
what the doctor termed “excellent care" 
of my baby daughter, to feel her slightest 
movement or cry at nights, and to teach 
her to talk plainly several months before 
she was a year old. 


Scientific Management and the 
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The Golden Rule 


in Business 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


NE of the useful results of the 

agitation over unemployment has 

been to fix beyond debate certain 

of its causes. Unhappily there are some 

of these for which there seems to be no 

cure but an entire change in the constitu- 
uon of men. 

Speculation, war, dishonesty, ineffi- 

Gency are great disturbers of the labor 


market, and will remain so until we have - 


brought ourselves up to a point of pre- 
ferring legitimate to illegitimate business 
methods, of settling misunderstandings 
by ballots instead of bullets, of not want- 
ing what belongs to others, of not at- 
tempting what we do not know how to do. 
That will be some time yet—whatever the 
system we live under! 

But these aside, there are causes of un- 
employment which brains and energy can 
do much to overcome, and one of these, 
and a very serious one, is seasonal em- 
ployment, the sort which for three months 
to six in a year runs up to a peak where 
one thousand men are required to carry 
the load, and then gradually or suddenly 
dwindles down to a point where a hun- 
dred men are too many. 
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The Price 
Has Not 
Been Advanced 


It has not been and will not be 
PRICE 20 CENTS affected by the European War 


The Unscented costs but 15 cents 
a cake and Pears’ Glycerine Soap 
but 20 cents a cake, as before. 


Anticipating present conditions, A. & F. Pears, Ltd., 
made radical changes last Fall in their method of supplying 
the retailer, so that it is easier for the dealer to supply his 
customers today than ever before. 


The successful merchant—the one who considers the 
welfare of his customers—is in every locality, ready to sell 
you Pears’ Soap at the old prices. Every merchant should 
have a fair profit but nowhere in the United States should 
anyone pay more for Pears’ Soap now than in the past. 


Pears’ Soap 


is the most carefully made of all toilet soaps—the last 
word in the art of fine soap making. It is most important 
that you should use only Pears these hot scorching days— 
it is really a necessity for baby’s tender skin. 


Because of its wonderful purity and cleansing quality 
it completely frees the pores from all impurities, without 
the slightest irritation and promotes a natural freshness and 
softness of the skin—not in the least artificial. Cosmetics 
are not needed where Pears’ Soap is in daily use. 


Pears is the same delightful, refreshing soap today 
that it has always been—nothing lacking, nothing altered— 
not even the price, —the World's Quality Standard for more 
than a century, yet sold at a price so low as to be within 
the reach of everyone. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining from your dealer 


l any of the various PEARS’ SOAPS, write us and we shall 


be pleased to see that you are supplied. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


Do this today — Send 4c in stampe (to 
cover coet of mailing) and a generous 
trial cake of Pears' Unscented Soap will 
be sent tpaid. Address WALTER 
JANVIER, U.S. Agent, 511 Canal Street, 
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In the June issue of this magazine I 
pointed out what a cause of suffering and 
dissatisfaction this irregular employment 
has been in the plants of the Fertilizer 
Trust at Roosevelt, New Jersey, and how 
unnecessary in my judgment it all had 
been, how much better bor men and com- 
pany a scientific handling of labor would 
have been. 

That comment has brought me a really 
stirring proof of what can be done in 
handling parallel situations by applying 
the principles of scientific management. 
It comes from the production manager of 
the Franklin Manufacturing Company, 
Mr. George D. Babcock. This com- 
pany makes automobiles. Manufacturers 
generally have not believed it was possible 
to duthibure production through the year 
when making an article where the demand 
was seasonable (automobiles, like fer- 
tilizer, one wants in the spring) and where 
the models change incessantly under com- 
petition and fashion. But the Franklin 
Company has done it. 

Here was their problem, formally 
stated: “To manufacture large costly 
units in limited quantity, the rule of de- 
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“Fine! See how thoroughly the ARCO 
WAND cleans delicate fabrics!” 


Stops wear and tear of cleaning! 


Things “wear out” from the rubbing, strain and stress of the work 
of cleaning. It takes “work” to get the dirt out, when cleaning is 
done by brooms, whisks, dusters and brushes. These play havoc 
with furnishings, causing greater expenditures for the up-keep of the 
house — which when cleaned by these methods is at best only 
half clean. 


“Horrors! That old brush has torn 


my best curtains!” 


The simple ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
stops this needless expense and struggle of 
wasted energy, thoroughly cleaning the 
rooms and furnishings without damage to 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


upholstery. 


carpets, rugs, delicate hangings and 


This Cleaner can be quickly set into an old 
or a new building—a permanent outfit of 


machine in basement or side-room and an 

iron suction pipe running up through partition about central in the house, with a 
swing-opening at each floor. A light hose is slipped into this opening and run to the 
room to becleaned. By turning a switch a silent, steady current of air starts through 
the wand and hose, which suctions away all dirt, grit, threads, insect eggs,etc. No 
hard work ;no clouds of choking dust; no after dusting. Not one-tenth the mus- 
cular effort of broom-sweeping. No reaching, bending, lifting, climbing, strain 

or backache. Also cleans furs, clothing, etc.—protects against insect ravage, soon 


the dirt go with lightning rapidity. The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
gives a keen pleasure to housework which cuts out the burden element. 


saving as much as Cleaner costs. It becomes a pleasure to use the wand and see | 


This Cleaner now made in sizes $150 up 


Put to hardest tests in homes, apartments, hotels, churches, schools, 
stores, etc. for four years—not a single failure. Porno about 
same as monthly cost ofa single electriclight. An ARCO WAND outfit 
increases rentals, attracts best tenants, keeps them satisfied ; i f building 
is sold, the cost comes backin a higher sales price. You will be cordially 
welcome at our public showrooms in all large cities and see the ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner at work; or, send for catalogue (free). 


owt ANERIGANRADIATOR(OMPANY s sf ave 
fees AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY = wee 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Machineis set in basement 
or side-room. A Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade,.in 
sizes at $160 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 


Wear FootGuar S 


For 
Weak 
Arches 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 
Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 


on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


mand for which is affected by the seasons 
and the design subject to frequent 
changes.” 

Four years ago they were employing for 
a part of the year a large imber of men 
drawn from whatever labor market had 
them to spare. They might or might not 
be trained for the task. As soon as the 
peak began to flatten, the workmen were 
dismissed. The company did not like it. 
It was bad for the men, for them, and for 
the community. Could the peak be cut 
off permanently and a uniform load of 
employment be established or, to put it in 
another way, could they control their out- 
put, or should it continue to control them? 

They began a scientific analysis of their 
work, learning what its operations and 
elements were; and gradually building up 
from what they had learned they were 
able to do the thing they had set out to do 
—eliminate the peak—use practically the 
same number of men throughout the year. 
Since the first of July, 1912, Mr. Babcock 
claims the men employed have been 
relatively constant, although the cars 
produced have varied considerably. 

Such an achievement is a genuine con- 
tribution to the unemployment problem, 
for what has been done can be done. In 
this case it has been brought about through 
a strict application of the Taylor system. 
One of Mr. Babcock's conclusions from 
his experience is important as it con- 
tradicts a supposed result of that system 
which has troubled many. “The system 


'eliminates the workman of fifty or more. 


He must be young to stand its speed and 
strain," its critics contend. Now, as one 
of the objects of the system is to fix a 
reasonable speed and to remove strains, 
it would seem as if it ought to be the 
friend of the man of fifty. Mr. Babcock 
contends that it is. 

“T think," he writes me, “that I am 
reasonably fair in saying that we have the 
most completely developed plan of scien- 
tific management under the Taylor prin- 
ciples. This has been put into effect with 
almost no disturbance, either in the 
product or the relations between our 
workmen or supervisors. The mere fact 
that twenty per cent of a thousand men 
are over fifty years of age would give 


Announcement 


Three New 
Palmolive Dioducts 


Added to the popular Palmolive line 
almolive Dowder 


ee jum 
Dalmolive Vanishing Cream 


They may be had Wherever toilet 

goods are sold in connection with 
almolive Soap 
almolive Geam 
almolive Sham 


Palmolive Shaving Stick 


rices are 5O cents each for the Dowder and 

anishing (Team and 25 cents for the Talcum- 
Should your dealer have been delayed in 
obtaining his supply. send us remittance 
covering, price of the article desired; 
mentioning your lers name. and We 
will send package ordered. prepaid. 
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NSCO 


CAMERAS & FILM 


\ HE simple but efficient mechanism 


` of Ansco Cameras has earned the 
title “The Amateur Camera of Profes- 
sional Quality.” This is another way of 
E saying that any amateur, by following 
\ directions, can get professional results 
with an Ansco. 


The all-star team that completely 
X removes the element of chance in 
i amateur photography is composed 
of: an Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, 
the court-decreed original film; and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 


Ansco Cameras are $2 to $55. See the 
assortment at your dealers. Catalog 
from him or us, free upon request. 


Write us for specimen picture taken 
with model you contemplate buying. 


No. 3A Folding Buster 
Brown, $10. Pic- 
tures, 31 x 5} in. 
(postcard size). 


- * er Fold- 
The Sign of the Smaller Fo 
ing Bustei 
Ansco Dealer WIL 
n: 9, $8 
Millions of dollars «were re- N X Si $3 486. 
cently awarded in a suit for Noe 


infringement upon Ansco patent 
rights, establishing Ansco Film 
legally as the original film. 
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ANSQO- COMPANY BINGHAMT 


em. 5 0 aMonth 
} $ The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture— adjust- 

ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


/19 Jewel 
Burlington 


women 
The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 


See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and address on a postcard is enough- 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Watch Co. C-105,19th & Marshall Blvd. Chicago; 


Write for our 
big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 
hearing instru- 
ment, the perfected new ~~ 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 


MANY times as efficient and powerful 
Mears Ear Phone MANY oi iode va agrees by sound 
fn 8 adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of the finger. 
3] Sold only direct from our New York office 
Free Trial rst cur expense, Tentit for 15 Save. 
Costa nothing if you do not want to keep it. Easy monthly pay- 
ments {f you wish, at the lowest net laboratory price direct to 
you. Send for this offer and the Mears Booklet. FREE. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, Dept. C-105, New York 


All sizes for both 
men 


some indication of our ability to use all 
men if they are particularly fitted into 
plans which have been developed for 
them. In fact, if we were to take the 
day's work of a sturdy man in full 
strength, I am sure we would find fully 
fifty per cent of his time spent in doing 
things that a man sixty-five years of age 
could as well accomplish. If it be heavy 
shoveling, it is true that he forces his 
shovel into the earth, lifts it, but from 
that point, if it could be functionalized, 
the older man could easily dump and re- 
turn it for its next load. A careful study 
of a large industry will indicate the possi- 
bilities of using men of all ages usefully, 
and this is especially true where new fresh 
minds are planning for their tasks." 


Next month Miss Tarbell continues her 
series, ‘“The Golden Rule in Business,” with 
an article entitled ‘‘A Fine Place to Work’’ 


More Extraordinary 
Coincidences 


Tue following two articles, 
which won third prizes in 
“The Most Extraordinary 
Coincidence I Know Of" 


contest, were held over from 
the July number. 


Blindman’s “Bluff” 


HILE the writer was pastor of a 

church in central Ohio, a stranger 

came to our prayer meeting serv- 
ice one Thursday evening, and with the 
usual hesitation of the blind felt his way 
to aseat. When opportunity was given 
the people to take part in the service, he 
rose and made a modest and apparently sin- 
cere talk, and gave a little of his history. 
He was blind; was on his way from Waco, 
Texas, to visit his son in Buffalo. His 
funds were insufficient, and he had been 
obliged to leave the train at our city; 
learning that this was prayer meeting 
night, he sought the association of Chris- 
tian people of his own faith, and so on. 

After the service a generous elder took 
our blind visitor in charge, sent him to a 
hotel for the night, and the next morning 
gave him his fare to Buffalo. The stran- 
ger was grateful. He would return the 
money as soon as he reached Buffalo, and 
would leave his beautiful ivory-headed 
cane as security! “‘ But who would take a 
blind man's cane?" 

It was a slick game and it worked. No 
money ever came back. 

Some six years later we were serving 
another church in northwestern ‘Ohio. 
On a Sabbath evening a man was led 
into the young people's meeting by the 
village marshal, and soon another gener- 
ous-hearted elder stood up and said that a 
blind man was in their midst who needed 
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“The Power of Law Training’ 


W RITE today for our new 171 page *"The Power z 

Law Training It carries a va, and Tnepiring m 

every ‘ambitious 1 man. you 

pp ents nre rus all ii pen "ot Gainen as we = i- Mas 
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Write Today for New: 171 Page Book 


Is Vanity a Virtue? || EXER 


Anne Bryan McCall says it is in her in- 
timate Tower Room Talk in the August 
“Vanity Number." On the other hand, George: ‘‘Does your 


garageman rec- 
D Al F l Tead ommend HAVOLINE OIL?” 
T. ]ce arnhanm eader Says: Harry: *'Certainly ! And it's ap- 


proved by 275 out of 300 leading 
sI the average woman gave as automobile manufacturers, because 


3 A5 in the end it costs less than man 
much attention to her liver as she inferior oils, gives you greater me 


d A age, less carbon and longer service 
does to her finger nails her face fom y OUT ARA 


. ,* 
would need less attention. For sale by all garages and general stores 
f 2 s selling auto supplies, in the famous blue- 
Both articles are in the lively and-white can with the inner seal. 


VANITY NUMBER, The Havoline lu- 


brication booklet 
mailed free upon 
request. Just ad- 


the August dress 1 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 17 Batey Placo, DeC. C. Now York 
HAVOLINE OIL 


Tt Makes a Difference” 


The American Magazine 


On the great 


HIS photograph shows 

part of the new parkway 
in Philadelphia. It is bor- 
dered with broad promenades 
covered with beautiful per- 
golas. 


Naturally the parkway is a 
popular thoroughfare for auto- 
mobiles. If it had been paved 
with plain macadam, the dust 
would soon have destroyed the 
enjoyment of the parkway and 
the motor traffic would quickly 
have torn the road to pieces. 


To prevent this the macadam 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 


Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treated with Tarvia. 


Philadelphia Parkway— 


was bonded with “Tarvia A” 
to preserve the surface and 
make it automobile-proof, 
dustless and mudless. 


The surface is being main- 
tained with applications of 
"Tarvia B" when required, 
which will not be oftener than 
once a year. 


Tarvia treatments are inex- 
pensive and more than repay 
their cost by savings in main- 
tenance, for without these 
treatments such a road would 
speedily wear out. 


Illustrated booklet on request 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 
ayers as well as road authorities, the 
arrett Manufacturing Company has 

organized a Special Service Department, 

which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write to nearest of- 


imni manamana mnnn 


fice regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity, the matter will have the 
prompt attention of experienced engi- 
neers. This service is free for the asking. 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Tue Paterson Mra. Co., Limited: 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


You can make good money every month selling a 15c 
product that every woman needs. Good profit. Easy 
work. Write Thomas Atwood, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Before the Stork Arrives 
Buy BABY this Useful, Economical 
z KIDDIE-KOOP 


a new combination 
Crib, Play 
Bassinet and Nurse 
The safe, hygienic place 
i| For Baby Indoors and Outdoors 
White enamel wood — silvered 
I] screens — sanitary mattress and 
springs. Wheels about easily 
on rubber tires. Folds instantly 
to carry anywhere. 
If you would have all the advan- 
tages of many articles at the price 
of a good crib alone, buy a 
Kinpts-Koor early. Write for 
" —4 FREE folderand 10-dayTrial Offer. 
. M, TRIMBLE MFG.CO., 18 Carthage Road, Rochester, N.Y. 
ry dee Dominion Bank Biag. Foroats 
af Good Housekeeping Institute 


lade in Canada by Lea-Trimble Mfg. 
‘Starred Approval 


Boston 
Birmingham 

Salt Lake City 
Montreal 

Halifax, N. S. 


St. Louis Cleveland 

Kansas City 
Seattle 

Toronto Winnipeg 


Sydney, N. S. 


The University of Chicago 
H 0M E in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspon 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


23rd Year U. of C. (Div. J.), Chicago, Ill. — Mitebell Tower 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 

Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 

built in our own Factories, and guaranteed 

for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods 885 to $60, Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, New York 


help. He was on his way from Texas to 
Detroit to see his son, and lacked funds 
to complete his journey. . . . 

'That tale had a familiar sound. It 
awakened some recollections of a strange 
blind man with a story identically the 
same, except the name of the city which 
was the goal of his pilgrimage. 

The elder was requested to give us 
time to interview our blind applicant for 
help. A meeting was arranged to be held 
at the marshal's residence the next morn- 
ing. Our sightless traveler repeated his 
tale. Then we told him of a former ex- 
perience some six years before, and said: 

“This is a strange occurrence. Indeed, 
it is a most remarkable coincidence that 
there should be two different blind men, 
separated by so many years, on their way 
from Waco, Texas, to a Northern city to 
see a son; that each should lack funds to 

et through, and be put off a train where 

hristain people of his own supposed 
faith would be found; that each would re- 
turn the money advanced for his fare as 
soon as he reached his son; that each 
would leave a beautiful ivory-headed 
cane as security; that each—” 

But our blind friend was now, also, 
struck with the force of this remarkable 
coincidence. He was mad. He protested. 
But his little game of blindman’s “bluff” 
was up—for this time at least. 

He was assisted out of town by the 
marshal; but for aught we know may be 
still traveling from Texas to the North to 
see his son—with the aid of kind Chris- 
tian friends. 


MARSEILLES, OHIO. E. J. P. 


Number 26 
This Family's Talisman 


NE July day last summer I tele- 

phoned a friend informing him of 

a public meeting which I thought 

he might desire to attend. "What is the 

date?" he inquired. “July 26th,” I re- 

lied, “at our church.” “ Lis sorry, but 

can't come," he answered; "that's the 

date when my father, my son, and I my- 
self celebrate our birthdays." 

Some time ago, upon seeing your re- 

uest for contributions on “The Most 

xtraordinary Coincidence I Know Of," 
I decertined 36 inquire more definitely 
into the case which had arrested my at- 
tention during the summer. The follow- 
ing is a brief synopsis of the reply I re- 
ceived: 

The grandfather was born in Switzer- 
land, July 26th, 1851. When a young 
man he came to the United States, mar- 
ried, and made a home in Ohio. A son 
was born in that Ohio home, July 26th, 
1877. Theson grew up and moved farther 
west, making himself a home in Minne- 
sota. When a son was born in his home 
the calendar read: July 26, 1903. 

Not only do the three birthdays fall on 
the twenty-sixth, but they are separated 
by two periods of exactly twenty-six years 
each. In short, a man born July 26th 
became father of a son July 26th, twenty- 
six years later, who, in turn, became 
father of a son, July 26th, twenty-six 
years later. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. E. TETREAU 


A Bird in the Hand, by RuTH SAPINSKY 


A Bird in the Hand | 


(Continued from page 25) 


on his head in a jaunty fashion, even his | 
clothes hung on his gaunt figure more 
pridefully. His success in disposing of | 
Jake had certainly buoyed him up. But | 
he had also heard about Herman; evi- 
dently Mrs. Sotsky had stopped him on 
the stairs. 

"What do you think of that for a joke?" 
he said blandly, taking Jennie on his 
knee. “Katzman hears how I showed up 
Jake last night and he's afraid even to 
come around. So he goes and engages 
himself to another girl. Did you ever 
hear of such a joke?" And the boarder 
winked at Miss MacGregor and laughed. 


MBS: KLOPPER stared at him, crim- 
son to the temples. The happenings 
of to-day and yesterday might be for the | 
best, but they were not her idea of a joke. 

“You laugh,” she reproached him as she 
shook her tablespoons at him, “and you 
ain't got no feelings for Molly. How you 
think Molly will feel after we tell every- 
body she could have two fellows, and she 
aint got none. Poor Molly!" 

The boarder stopped laughing. Then 
abruptly he deposited Jennie in a chair. 

"Don't you say I got no feelings for 
Molly," he said, and his voice shook with 
emotion, “I lof Molly, and I marry her, 
now I got the others out the way." 

It was a simple declaration of love. A 
bit unconventional perhaps, with Mrs. 
Klopper and Jennie diete in the room and 
Molly, the object of his affections, miles 
away at the stogie factory. But, somehow, 
those who heard it realized in their dif- 
ferent ways that it was real and sincere. 

“I lof Molly," the boarder continued, 
farly delighted in his confession, now 
that it was out, “and if you let her"— 
this almost pleadingly to Mrs. Klopper— 
"she will lof me. She looked at me once 
so—when I was teaching her arithmetic. 
And she cried when I went to Chicago. 
I make her a good living. I invest my 
money at Starks', where I'm a book- 
keeper. He'll do good by me, my boss, 
he thinks I'm a fine fellow." 

Mrs. Klopper wondered why she had 
never thought of this bird in the hand 
before. iss MacGregor rejoiced in- 
wardly, she had liked him from the first. 
As for deme she showed her approval 
of the boarder by climbing on his knee 
and clapping her hands. He had saved 
the day for her. She could never have 
faced the playground and Hymie if the 
boasted engagement had fallen through. 


[: WAS Jennie who announced the news 
to the world next day. She selected the 
minute before the playground gates 
opened, when the crowd was at its 
height. 

"Sunday night," said Jennie, 
make by us an engagement." 

“Who gets engaged?" someone asked. 
It wasn't Tyme: ymie knew. 

“My sister Molly,” Jennie tossed her 
brown braids. ‘‘She gets engaged with 
our boarder. He’s rich.” 


“we 


Miss MacGregor heard through the 
ofice window above. ‘‘And educated,” 
she supplemented where Jennie had for- 
gotten. 
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Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


More than twenty thousand 
owners are now telling their 
friends why this is far from 
being an ordinary car. 


They emphasize its steadiness, the freedom 
from gear-shifting, the quick get-away and 
the absence of vibration. Among many evi- 
dences of quality they point especially to the 
full-floating rear axle, the unit power plant 
and the full real leather upholstery with nat- 
ural curled hair filling. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 

The price of the Roadster or Touring Car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 

Canadian price, $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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KEYLESS PADLOCK 


this unpickable lock. 
lasts a lifetime. 

TA count. Presi 
daylight or 
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Š Protect your auto, spare tire, garage; 
barns, chests, rowboat—everything—with 
Noiron to rust; solid 


Ích of 40,009 
ic 
der today. Money 


ified. 
Q AMERICAN KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
301 S. Desplaines Street 


Chicago, III. 
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VACATION MONEY 


Hundreds of men and women are earning their vacation money this 
year by the Crowell plan of securing renewals and new subscriptions 
for the WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE and FARM AND FIRESIDE. Some of these will have more than 
enough to take in the San Francisco Exposition. count the 
same as new subscriptions. All your friends’ and neighbors’ subscrip- 
You earn salary and commission. Write me to-day, 
CHIEF OF STAFF, Desk F 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


tions will count. 
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make electric equipment that will 
show strong in shop test or demon- 
stration— 


The real job is to produce equipment 
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tinuous road service month after got a response from every pair of Toe 

the car, kindly eyes Bow, dat. had before 

month and year after year— seemed so hard and condemning. He had 

been in wrong, but it was all right now; 

he agisunperstanding had cleared up. 

ith an assurance of sympathetic sup- 

The Delco System of crank- | | | pute he gathered in the whole car with 

ing, lighting and ignition is glance. He was still worried, but not 

has been in continuous use misunderstood. He laughed again—a 

humorous, tolerant laugh. 

for four full years —A quarter “Hear what the kid said? Wished me 

of a million owners are now le | luck. Luck! yeh go Ed moth i 

vi ; | an’ he’s a nice kid, too. He means al 

driving Delco Equipped Cars. | right. But he can’t understand what’ 
worrying me. He's only a kid.” 
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A Life and a Ship, by LINCOLN Corconp 


A Life and a Ship 


(Continued from page 43) 


The old man smiled. “I’m done for— 
: and I'm damned glad of it!" 

“Perhaps not, Captain. You mustn't 
say that. ..." The owner hesitated, 
feeling the inadequacy of words. “The 
‘Viking’ was discharged the night you 
brought her in," he ventured. “Her coal 
was undamaged. That was a splendid 
thing for you to do, sir. It will be 
remembered." 

Captain Bradley shook his head. “It 
was my duty—that’s all," he said. ‘Such 
things aren't remembered—aren't done 
to be remembered. What caused the 
leak, sir?" 

“The whole starboard side seemed to 
have started away from the keel. How 
she ever came through such a storm. is 
more than anyone can understand!" . 

"H'm... good old ship! Change 
of tack brought it on. She happened to 
be hove to on the strong side. Shall you 
repair her, sir?" 

“T think not. She's too old, Captain, 
as you know. She'll have to go to the 
junk-pile." 


CAPTAIN BRADLEY caught his 
breath. Such an end had never oc- 
curred tohim. It hurt more than he would 
have believed any thing could have hurt 
now. ‘Yes, I suppose so," he said slowly, 
trying to control his voice. “I suppose 
she is worth a few hundred as junk." 
Suddenly he sat up in bed, and threw 
out his clenched hands. “Oh, my God!" 
he screamed, "I've been working all 
my life, and I haven't a few hundred 
dollars to redeem my old ship!" 

“Lie down, Captain. You must keep 
quiet. I didn't understand . . . I real- 
ize. ... Lets talk this matter over a 
little, if you can bear it. What would 
you do with the ship, providing she were 
yours?" 

The old man thrummed on the coverlet, 
breathing hard through his teeth. “Pd 
tow her to sea and sink her in deep 
water!" he answered firmly. 

** [t shall be done." 

Captain Bradley looked up. He 
doubted his hearing; his eyes searched 
the face before him, searched it fran- 
tically with pathetic unbelief. ‘You 
mean ?” He stretched out a 
trembling hand. “You mean, you'll 
do that . . . for me?" 

The owner of the “Viking” nodded. 

The weary head settled back against 
the pillow. Two big tears rolled down 
the old captain’s cheeks. ‘There is a 
God in heaven after all!" he whispered 
and closed his eyes. 

For a long while the silence was 
unbroken. Another snowstorm raged 
outside; the white flakes beat against 
the window, the gale rattled it like an 
imperative hand. At last Captain 
Bradley opened his eyes. The other bent 
above him. f 

“I want you to do something more 
for me, sir. I’m going off soon. I feel it 
coming. When I’m dead, take me 
aboard the ship and let me sink with her!" 

*'[sn't there some place ashore, Cap- 
tain, where you'd rather be buried? Have 
you no relatives?" 


" 
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Bathe the New Way 
Feel Like a King 


New Improved Kenny Needle Shower—Fits Any Tub—Only $6 


HasAllThese 
Advantages 


1 No Water Strikes 
* Your Head—Only 
shower women can enjoy. 
2 No Clammy, 
*Sloppy Curtain 
to spoil your enjoyment. 
3 Guaranteed Not 
*to Splash Out— 
See explanation below, 
4 Only Sanitary 
* Way to Bathe— 
All water that hits your 
body is fresh and clean. 
5 The Only All- 
*Metal Shower 
— No rubber hose or sloppy 
curtain. 
6 Fits Any Bath 
*Tub—A style for 
every kind of faucet. No 
tools needed. 
1 To Let Water 
*Run Direct Into 
Tub—simply un- 
screw faucet plug 
(which hangs on chain), 
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Stocks" Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our Convenient Method enables you to buy 
dividend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any 
amount — one, five, ten. seventeen, forty — by 
making a small first payment and balance in 
monthly installments, depending upon what 
you can afford to pay — $5, $10, $25, $40, $75. 
You receive all dividends while completing 
payments and may sell securities at any time 
to take advantage of rise in market. 


Free Booklet K-6,'" The Partial PaymentPlan" 


Gives full Information of this method which appeals 
to thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. $2, P1^*$ way 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
XT RR REA 


Send No Money — Try It Free 


Nothing like a daily needle shower to send the blood 
Wakes you up and gives you 
hen, after a hard day at th 
make you feel like new — make going out in the evening a 
Many doctors prescribe it. 
Great fun too. And cleaner than 
tub bathing, because only fresh water hits your body. 
You don't bathe in water you've washed in. 


A Revolutionary Improvement 
Until now needle showers have been a millionaire's luxury. 
Overhead showers with their clammy, sloppy curtains are un- 
satisfactory. But here is an all-metal needie shower, new in 
every way, which has all the advantages of $200 stationary 
built-in showers, and the price is only $6, if after a test you de- 


Fits Any Tub 

No matter what kind of a faucet 
the new Kenny Shower in a jiffy and it's never in the way. No 
tools needed. Then turn on the hot or cold water and have the 
most invigorating bath of your life. 
water into the tub through the faucet, a single twist of a screw 
cap attached to a chain lets the water into the tub. It doesn’t 


racing through your veins. 
i } 


leasure instead of a tax. 


Won't Splash on the Floor 
The Kenny Shower contains a patented feature which keeps 
it from splashing over the sides of the tub. 
at which the spray heads are set 
The water thus hits your body so that it "breaks" 
and falls down into the tub. The ten days’ free test will prove 
this to you, as it has to thousands of others. 


Good to Look At and Strong I 
Don't think because the price is so low that the Kenny 
Far from it. 
brass, heavily nickel coated. 
somest bathroom fixtures. 

And the stream of water you get from the four separate 
sprays beats any shower you ever stood under. 
how weak or strong your water pressure, the Kenny adjusts 


Try It Ten Days Free 


No words can describe this wonderful new way to 
bathe. You must actually experience the fit-as-a-fighting- 
cock feeling it gives you, to appreciate its value to you. 
That's why we don't ask you for a 
We want you to use Í 
the Kenny Needle Shower first before 
you decide to buy. Send no money, 
merely mail the coupon, enclosing your l 

a referenoo, and 
b 4 aree: e es prel 
this new Kind of a ebower will rec uo: 
Mail the coupon right now before you 
turn thís page, as this announcement may 


Agents, we have an exelusive proposi- 
tion which will Interest you. 


Let Users Tell You 


“The shower fixture is 
all you claim for it and 
more.''—Iney Logan, U.S. 
Post Office, Milton, Pa. 

“Once used, it becomes 
an absolute necessity.''— 
Edward B O'Reilly, Stock 
and Investment Broker, 
York. Pa. 

“Your shower is the 
nearest thing to à swim I 
ever saw and certain]y has 
it onthe overhead shower.'' 
—Wm. H, Klug. 

“The shower bath is a 
great joy." — Newton C 
Fassett, The C. M. Fassett 
Co,, Spokane, Wash. 

“I would not take $25 for 
mine if I could not get an- 
other.''—Harry H. Clark, 
C. Kenyon Co., N. Y. City. 

“It certainly is a gem.” 
—James R. Linehan, The 
Crowell Pub. Co., N.Y, City, 

“I have attached it and 
found it to work splendid- 
ly. I would not be without 
it for twice the amount it 
has cost.''—4A. S. Wirtner, 
171 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 
was enjoying ‘the 
most delicious bath I had 
ever taken, Would not be 
without one of your show- 
ers ander any circum- 
stances.” — Fred. W. 
Schulze, McAlister, Okla 

“I find it to be indispen- 
sable in my bathroom,''— 
A. Case Redewill, Redewill 
Music Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

These letters are but a 
few. We have thousands 
like them. 
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They face obliquely toward 


It's made of the finest 
A fit companion for the hand- 
Built to last a lifetime. 


No matter 


Am. Aug. 

! The Curtainless Shower Co. 

25 W. Broadway, New York City 

| 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(Address nearest office) 

| You may send me a Kenny Four Spray Needle 
Shower on approval. I will either return the 

shower or remit $6 within ten days. 


reach you. 


Write | 


DO YOU SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS? 


If you sell subscriptions, you should haye our special polar and com- 
mission offers for this summer on WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Ren 
new subscriptions. Write me to-day. 

Chief of Staff, Desk ''A'" 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“Thear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 

myself, only that I hear all 
t. 


right. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, com- 

fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 


The No. 1 Autographic 
KODAK, Junior 


Now fitted with the new Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens, f. 7.7 and the 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Price, $15.2 


Here are efficiency and economy. 


THE LENS. The Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lenses are slightly faster 
than the best Rapid Rectilinears. But their marked superiority lies in the 
perfect definition (sharpness) which they give up to the very corners of the 
picture. They are not as fast as the most expensive anastigmats, but they 
are fast enough for the usual hand camera work and no lens gives sharper 
results. Made exclusively for use on hand cameras, they meet the hand 
camera requirements. 

THE SHUTTER. The No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter furnished 
with the anastigmat equipped No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, has variable 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 of a second, and the usual time and '' bulb 
actions. It is accurate, reliable and remarkably free from jerk or jar. 

AUTOGRAPHIC. It is ‘‘autographic,’’ of course. All the folding 
Kodaks now are. You can date and title the negative easily and permanently 
at the time you make the exposure. 


A BIT OF DETAIL. The No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Jr. makes pic- 
tures 24 x 3X inches. It measures 175 x 35$ x 65$ inches. Has brilliant, 
reversible, collapsible finder, tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal 
exposures ; covered with fine seal grain leather and is well made in every 
detail. Simple to use, efficient in its work and economical to operate. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, with No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing shatter 
and Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7.7, $15. 
Do., with No. 0 Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Rapid Rectilinear lens, 10. 
Do., with meniscus achromatic lens, . 
Autographic Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, (2X x 3%, NE 


All Kodak dealers’ 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


A 


College Education Without Cost 


HE Crowell Scholarship plan is financing the college education of 
scores of young men and women this summer. There are courses 
in business, art and music to be earned in the same way. 


The work consists of handling renewals and securing new subscriptions 
for WoMaN's Home Companion and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE on a 
monthly salary and commission basis. Renewals count the same as new 
subscriptions. 


200 More Students Wanted 


summer. You have a big opportunity there 
in your home town. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for explanation of plan. 


MANAGER, SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU 
Dear Sir: 
Send me, without obligation, your 16- 
page illustrated booklet, “What is a 
Crowell Cash Guaranteed Scholarship?” 


We want 200 more students for this 


SCHOLARSHIP Bureau, Dept.“ B" 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City Address 17 iSo n eisai sees enar ido 


"No relatives... no home... 
I want to go with the “Viking,” sir. I 
haven't told you...I buried. my 
wife from her deck . . . years ago." 


ATER, Captain Bradley revived for a 
time, and seemed to want to talk about 
his past life. Like a child at the end of ' 
the day, halfway between sleep and 
waking, he told of achievements on the 
playground of the world. . “After 
the typhoon I rigged up a jury-rudder, 
Sir, ad brought her into Manila!" . . 
“The foretopmast was gone to the head 
of the lower mast, carrying the maintop- 
allantmast with it; but in two weeks 
T had her rigged up again!" . . . The 
call of duty, the fierce desire to be true! 
These were the forgotten things that he 
had done. 

As darkness came on, his mind 
wandered. From telling of the ast he 
had drifted back into it. ello!— 
is that you, Sargent? Let’s get a couple 
of chairs this afternoon, and go along 
Glenealy Road. I want to see Hong- 
Kong harbor through the bamboo trees. 
x You remember that day we had 
a picnic on Glenealy Road? My Frankie 
got tired, and I had to carry him in 
my arms. . Frankie never grew up. 
No. . He died." 

The owner of the “Viking” went to the 
window, and looked out into the storm. 
He had heard too much. He had not 
known that life could be so hard. 

There was a sudden movement behind 
him. He turned hastily. Captain Bradley 
was sitting up in bed and holding out 


his arms. A radiant smile rested on his 
ace. 
"Grace! Frankie! Under Sail!” he 


cried in a loud voice. 
So he came into the Last Harbor. 


"THER pronis afternoon the barge **Vi- 
king” posed down the bay behind a 
towboat. In her cabin lay the body of 
her old captain. Toward night the tow- 
boat returned from the offing alone. 

Captain Bradley had gone to join his 
wife in the deep sea. 


Hempfield 


(Continued from page 49) 


He was even speculating, back there, a 
little cynically, whether he, Nort, would 
finally stay to fight or run away. He 
actually did not know! 

Fergus's dull, direct, geologic mind 
could not possibly have imagined what 
was passing nimbly behind those fright- 
ened boyish blue eyes. Fergus was mov- 
ing straight ahead in the path he had 

lanned, and, on the whole, placidly. 
What a blessing i in this world is a reason- 
able amount of dullness! 

Having prepared himself, Fergus now 
stepped forward. Nort stood perfectly 
still, his arms hanging slack at his sides, 
his face as pale as marble, his eyes widen- 
ing as Fergus approached. 

"Ican't see any reason for fighting," he 
was saying. Why should you fight me?" 

“Wull, we needna fight—if ye'll go 
away.' 

For one immense moment Nort saw him- 
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self running away, and with an incredible | 


inner sense of relief and comfort. He 
wanted to run, intended to run, but some- 
how he could not. -He was afraid to fight, 
but somehow he was still more afraid to 
run. And then, with a blinding flash he 
thought of Anthy. What would she say 
if she saw him running? 


T THAT moment Fergus struck him 

lightly on the cheek. 

It was like an electric shock to Nort. 
He stiffened in every muscle, red flashes 
passed before his eyes, his throat twisted 
hard and dry, and the tears came up to his 
eyes. In another moment he was grap- 
pling with Fergus, striking wildly, blindly. 
And he was, curiously, no longer con- 
fused. An incredible doses of purpose 
swept over him. This purpose was to kill 
Fergus. There was to be no longer any 
foolery about it; he was going to kill him. 

If Fergus had known what Nort was 
thinking at that moment he would have 
been horrified and shocked beyond meas- 
ure. Fergus had not the most distant in- 
tent of injuring Nort seriously. He did 
not even hate him, but, I fully believe, 
really loved him, and was going through 
this disagreeable business quite coldly. As 
he received Nort’s impetuous assault, he 
smiled with a sort of high exultation and 
found words to remark: 

“The mair haste, Nort, the waur speed." 

With that he hit out squarely with his 
wiry, muscular arm,—just once,—and 
Nort went down in the bracken and lay 
quite still. 

Fergus stood looking down at him: the 
silent face upturned, very white, very boy- 
ish, very beautiful, the soft hair tumbling 
about his temples, the lax arms spread out 
among the leaves. And all around, the 
still woods, and quiet fields, and the 
robins singing, and the sun coming up 
over the hill. 

As Fergus looked down, his breast be- 
gan to heave and the tears came into his 
eyes. 

“The bonnie, bonnie lad,” he said; “he 
wadna run awa’.” 

Presently Nort stirred uneasily. 

“Where am I?" he asked. 

"Come now," said Fergus tenderly, 
“we'll get down ta the brook.” 

With one arm around him, Fergus 
helped him through the woods and knelt 
beside him while he dashed the cold water 
over his face and head. 

“I hit ye hard," said Fergus, “and it's 
likely yer eye'll be blackened." 

Nort sat down with his back to a tree 
trunk. He was sick and dizzy. It seemed 
to him that the thing he wanted most in all 
the world was to be left alone. 

“I’m going away, Fergus. Leave me 
here. I shall not go back to Hempfield.” 

Fergus offered no excuses, suggested no 
change in plan. It was working out ex- 
actly as he intended: he was sorry for Nort, 
but this was his duty. He made Nort as 
comfortable as he could, and then set off 
toward town. As he proceeded, he stepped 
faster and faster. He began to feel a 
curious exaltation of spirit. It was the 
greatest moment of his whole life. If you 
had seen him at that moment with his 
head lifted high, you would scarcely have 
known him. As the town came into view, 
with the eastern sun upon it, Fergus burst 
out in a voice as wild and harsh as a bag- 


pipe: 


keeps skins fair in 
spite of summer sun 


The soothing, healing medication in Resinol 
Soap which is so effective in clearing poor com- 
plexions, is equally dependable for protecting 
delicate skins from the havoc of summer sun, 
wind, dust and heat. 


ANT N 
LL 
GEET; 


To use Resinol Soap for the toilet is usually 
to make sure that one’s complexion will come 
through the hot weather unharmed, while to use 
Resinol Soap for the bath helps greatly to prevent 
heat rashes, chafings and unpleasant perspiration. 


If careless exposure should result in painful 
sunburn, a little Resinol Ointment will usually 
afford complete relief. 


dealers in toilet goods. Fora trial 
size cake, with a miniature box of 
Resinol Ointment, write to Dept. 
24-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially col- 
ored, its rich brown being entirely 
due to the Resinol medication it 
contains. Sold by all druggists and 


Thousands of mothers find Resinol Soap a 


comfort for their babies’ skins in summer. 


New [nglanq 
CoNSERVATORY 
Ceorvew.chaawi, OF MUSIC 


Director BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Bui ding offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils In voice, plano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


Year opens 
Sept. 16th, 1915 
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J The Williamson Heater Co. 
| 283 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
16 to 2$ with a Williamson New-Feed. 


Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark X after System interested in) 


Name 
Address 


My Dealer's Name is. — 


DEALERS! Let us tell you about the Now-Feed 
UNDERFEED and our new proposition. are 
winners. 


aam 
=> 


pe 
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Guaranteed the 


New-Feed UNDERFEED Way 


If you buy coal, you'll be glad to 
read this: 
“T have 14 rooms and allare heated from the Under- 
feed furnace at a uniform temperature. I have no gas 


or smoke, and it gives perfect satisfaction. J use buckwheat hard 
coal in my furnace. 


My coal bills for the past year have not exceeded $30 where last year I 
heated only 6 rooms and it cost me over $60. 


UNDERFEED furnace morning and evening in severe weather. 
spring when 
still there was fire. 


How It Does It 


There is always a hot fire on top of 
the coals in the New-Feed UNDER- 


FEED. Fresh coalisfed from below? 
The fire never has to fight its way to 
the top. All smoke, gas and soot 
which must pass up through the fire are con- 
sumed and transformed into heat! 

The UNDERFEED burns the cheaper 
grades of coal with wonderful ease and suc- 
cess. Nosmokeor dirt through the house. 
Fewashes. Noclinkers. Adapted to warm 
air, steam or hot water. 

A boy of 12 can operate the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED with ''expert'"" results. 
Nothing complicated. Nothingtogo wrong. 
Nostooping. The operating principle is as 
simple and effective as the coal-feeding 
principle. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 


Formerly the Peck Williamson Co. 
283 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Of SRL SS UY 


z At one time this 
the weather was somewhat mild,it ranfor a week without any care, and 


(Signed) Mrs. CARRIE G. YAPLES, 
239 Oak St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Get This Free Book 


It willsave you many 
an hour, and many a 
dollar. “From Overfed 
to Underfeed” tells why 
we can guarantee a saving of 
50% in your coal bills It 
also interestingly describes 
the wonderful principle and 
construction of the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED. Send the 
coupon today — NOW — for 
real home and pocket com- 
fort next winter. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main- 
tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 


1046 Times Bldg., New York, or 1546 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
strpotore: and sope of the oem teneat by 
Dr. J. Esen’ for years r of "s. 
250-page catalogue Sree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 185, Springfield, Mass. 


EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes | 
| Plain Endor Cork Tip 


Rople of cullure. refinement 

and education invariably | 

PREFER Deities to 
any olher agarelle. 


Maa gu 


tog 


Makers of the Highest GradTirtesh | 
and Eauptian Cigarettes inthe World | EE 


There are not nearly as many ashes as from other furnaces. We feed our | 


I 


“Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha will fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee!" 


For that which followed I make no ex- 
cuse, nor think I need to, but I must tell 
it, for it is a part of the history of Hemp- 
field and of the life of Fergus MacGregor. 


| Ours is a temperance town, and Fergus 


MacGregor a temperate man; but that 
morning Fergus was seen going over the 
hill beyond the town, unsteady in the legs, 
and still singing. He did not appear at the 
office of “The Star" all that day. 

As for Nort, he lay for a long time there 
at the foot of the beech tree, miserably 
sick in body and soul—dozing off from 


| time to time, and trying to think, dumbly, 


what was left to him in the world. He was 
as deep in the depths that morning as he 
had been high in the heavens the evening 
before. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Two Letters 


CAN imagine just how Nort looked, 
sitting in the bare room of the Bedlow 
Hotel of Hewlett, biting the end of his pen 
and struggling furiously with his letter to 
Anthy. Th one moment he would let him- 
self go the limit: “My dearest Anthy, I 
shall never see you again, and I can there- 
fore tell you with the more freedom of my 


; undying love—” and at the next moment 


he would hold himself to the strictest 
restraint: "My dear Miss Doane” or 
* Dear Miss Doane.” Half the letters he 
wrote were too long, or too wild, or too 
passionate, and the other half were too 
short or too cold. Before he got through, 
the table and floor all about him were 


| drifted white with torn scraps of his 


correspondence. 

His face was pale and his hair was 
rumpled. For almost the first time in his 
life he was in such deadly earnest, so al- 
together miserable, that he could not even 
stand aside and see himself with any de- 
gree of interest or satisfaction. This was 
the real thing. 

He had firmly made up his mind as to 
his course. He would no longer think and 
talk about doing something great and 
heroic for Anthy. He would really do it. 
And he had settled upon quite the most 
heroic thing he could think of—this ex- 
traordinary young man—and this was to 
leave Hempfield, and to see no more of 
Anthy. Fergus was undoubtedly right. 
He was not worthy of Anthy and his 
presence and his love would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to her. Whatever 
Nort did in those days he did to the utter 
extremity. And this was the letter he 
finally sent: 


My DEAR Miss DOANE: 

I am hopelessly unfortunate in everything I 
do. I do nothing but blunder. I hope you will 
not think ill of me. Fergus is right. In leaving 
Hempfield, not to return, I am leaving every- 
thing in the world that means anything to me. 
I hope you will at least set this down to the 
credit of Norton Carr 


I was in the office of “The Star" when 
Nort’s letter arrived. I saw Anthy pause 
a moment, standing very still by her 
desk. I saw her open the letter slowly, 
and then, after 9h: ie it, hold it hard in 
her hand, which she unconsciously lifted 
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to her breast. I saw her turn and walk 
out of the office, a curious, rapt expression 
upon her face. 

As she entered the familiar hallway of 
her home, she told me afterward, every- 
thing seemed strange to her and terribly 
lonely. A day's time had changed the 
aspect of the world. She sat down in the 
study at the little desk where she had 
found solace so often in writing letters to 
Mr. Lincoln. But she was not thinking 
now of writing any such letter: indeed, 
the door had already closed upon this 
phase of her imaginative life, as it had 
closed on other and earlier phases. She 
never wrote another letter to Mr. Lincoln. 

She was not outwardly excited, nor did 
she tear up a single sheet of note paper, 
nor give any attention to the form of ad- 
dress. Her letter was exactly like herself 
—simple, direct and straight out of her 
heart. She had no need of making any 
changes, for this was all she had to say: 


Dear Nort: 

Why have you gone away from Hempfield, 
and where are you? Just at the moment I 
found you, and found myself, you have gone 
away. Is it anything I have done, or have not 
done? It seems to me, as I look back, that I 
have been fast asleep all the years, until last 
night when you wakened me. I know I am 
awake, because everything I see to-day is 
changed from what it was yesterday; every- 
thing is more beautiful and nobler—and sadder. 
When I went down this morning I seemed to 
see a new Hempfield. I loved it even more 
than I loved the old Hempfield, and as I met 
the children on their way to school I had a new 
feeling for them, too. They seemed very dear 
to me. 

I did not find you at the office, but my heart 
kept saying to me, “Nort will soon be here. . . . 
In a moment Nort will be coming in." When- 
ever I heard a step on the porch I said, “It is 
surely Nort,"—but you did not come. I think 
the office never seemed so wonderful to me as it 
did to-day, for the thought that you had been 
there, and would be there again. Everything 
reminded me of you, of the way you looked and 
of what you did, and how your voice sounded. 

And then your letter came. Why have you 
gone away from Hempfield? I could not make 
it any plainer last night, Nort. I did not un- 
derstand it fully myself, until afterward. Don't 
you see? I have nothing to give that is not 
yours for the asking. Come back, for I love 
you, Nort. ANTHY 


This letter, which I did not know about 
until long afterward, was never sent, for 
Anthy had no way of addressing it. 

'That evening, rereading Nort's letter, 
she said aloud: 

* What does he mean by saying Fergus 
is right? What has Fergus to do with it? 
Where i5 Fergus?" 

(To be concluded) 


Just Boys 
By Frances L. Garside 


BOY'S good time on an outing never 
begins until he has contrived to get 
lost from his mother. 


If a boy is quiet, everyone wonders 
what he is up to now, and if he is noisy 
everyone knows and disapproves. 


When a boy enters a room in which 
there are seated the members of the 
family and his dog, he always speaks to 
the doi first. 
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ECIDE now on Herringbone for your stucco house. 
Herringbone walls do not crack, discolor nor fall. 
Settle the question of repairs now— before you build—by using ores 


Rigid Metal Lath ES 


Herringbone grips and holds — prevents falling stucco and plaster. 


Stucco houses are permanent, fire-resisting, cheap to maintain. Yet they cost 
but little more than all wood houses. Stucco houses are beautiful. Our booklet 


“The House that Father Built"' 


shows many beautiful homes—stucco over Herringbone. Send for it. If you will 
mention your architect's or builder's name we will gladly co-operate with him in 
building you a house that will last. The book is free. 
Herringbone is painted at the factory —it goes into walls 
untarnished. For places where corrosion is violent we make 
Herringbone Armco Iron Lath— made of the most rust- 
resisting iron known. 
Herringbone houses don't go wrong. Learn about them. 
Send for our book today. 


A 
\ THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
\\ 1680 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Makers also of Self-Sentering, 


the concrete reinforcement that 
makes forms unnecessary. 


Are You at Ease When the Conversation Turns to 
Art, Literature or Travel? 


Have you ever envied the culture, the wide and familiar knowledge 
of those who have been much in famous galleries of art and among 
great libraries? Have you ever said to yourself “How I wish I 
could talk like So and So?” 


You may easily be the most talented and widely read of all your 


acquaintances—and this without effort or study. You merely ^^ 

brush up every other week by reading the intensely interest- o^ Th 
ing and absorbing monographs on the finer things of life a or al 
which each issue of The Mentor contains — made 97 mie at 1008 


doubly attractive by the beautiful gravure pictures. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


4th Avenue at 19th Street NEW YORK 
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i 25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co. 


Mater; Children's 


Chicago 
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Law trained, 


is a remarkable 128-page free book show- 
why more law trai m. 


eu endors- 

ere and jodges everwhere. Eas 
and interesting, Write now for 

offer and free book, No obligation. 

INSTITUTE, 20 West Jackson Bivd.145C Chicago 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, 
think first of Dioxogen, the pure perox- 
ide of hydrogen that needs no question- 
able acetanilid to preserve it. Dioxogen 

revents infection. Its use is the best 

ealth insurance. Don't take chances 
with cheap bleaching peroxides. To en- 
able you to judge, we will gladly send 
you a trial bottle, this size, on request. 
Write today. 


Ash for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 


during the hot weather get longer, better 
service from them. Naturally, the garter absorbs 
the moisture of the leg. Alternating and airing 
each pair frequently is sanitary; this adds greatly 
to your comfort and to the life of the garter. 


You can now get PARIS GARTERS in the popular Palm 
: Beach coloring to match your suit or socks of this shade. 


| MES who have two pairs of PARIS GARTERS 


HICKORY Garters 


^ PARIS 
1! GARTERS 


, . No metal 
can fouch you 
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| ASA RUUMDEINUNAA 


MH PLIHEEE CELL 


New York 
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Connected with 
r. Charles 
Frohman's 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


oF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED :IN 1884 Pang a 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 


MOUNTINGS 


You will never want any other make of 
mounting after you once wear the latest 
real Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle. 


Shur-ons are guaranteed, give com- 


| fort, are neat in appearance, assure 


the safety of your eyes, and, when 
properly fitted 


—stick tight comfortably. 


The mark in the border of this advertisement 
is the shape of a Shur-on finger-grip — that 
and the name "Shur-on" stamped on the 
bridge protect you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth 
while to say to your optometrist, optician or 
oculist: “Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 
For your own protection, clip this adver- 
tisement and show it when you buy. 


The only Shur-on ts made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


|| choking c 


Dumb-Bell’s Check 


(Continued from page 17) 


The man on the roan horse looked at 
Emmett coldly. 

“Very well, Mr. Fry,” he said. “If 
you refuse to go on, we shall decide now— 
in favor of the setter.” 

The handler’s face became gray with 
rage. He took a step forward, opened his 
lips, closed them again, and turned ab- 
ruptly to Bill Ramsey. 

“I'm ready whenever you are,” he said 
hoarsely. 

Ramsey stooped and cast off his dog. 

“Get away!” he said, with a wave of 
his hand,—and the white ghost was gone. 

An instant later Windem Bang flung 
himself across the stubble at the top of his 
clip, and the battle was on again. 


HE short rest had helped the big 
pointer. He went away with a rush. 
For twenty minutes more he went, a 
splendid thing to see. Then suddenly a 
red darkness fell about him. It was hot 
and suffocating, it filled his nostrils so 
that his breath came in struggling gasps. 
It was hard to go on in this darkness. 
But champions must go on and on until 
they hear a whistle. He went on until a 
weight, an immense weight, seemed to fall 
across his loins. It was not fair to make 
him carry such a weight, he thought, and 
faltered in his stride. ... The voice of 
his handler came like the lash of a whip: 

“You Bang!—go on!” it said. 

Yes, he must go on. He had forgotten 
for a moment. Be saw a swale ahead and 
to the right. Its edge was dark with 
ragweed, and he plunged toward it. The 
swale was half a mile away, and he called 
on the last of his strength to reach it. 
He was nearly there when a white flash 
shot from the left, cut in ahead of him, 
and stiffened into marble. Windem Bang 
lurched to a point in acknowledgment, 
swaying where he stood. 

is was the end. As the birds were 
flushed, the pointer staggered on—he 
didn’t know where. The voice of his 
handler had lost its meaning. He. must 
go on, he knew that. So he went—in an 
aimless circle. 

The man on the roan horse rode for- 
ward to the pointer's handler. His eyes 
were full of pity. 

* You have a great dog, Mr. Fry," he 
said, * but—call bim in, please." 

* Damn his heart . . . damn his yel- 
low heart!" said Emmett Fry, and blew 
his whistle. 

Windem Bang swung toward the sound 
of it, and came in. He was too far gone 
to dodge the loaded butt of the heavy 
dog whip, and he went down without a 
sound when it descended across his back. 
Nor did he make much of an outcry as it 
descended again and again. Only a moan 
came from him. He was too exhausted to 
do more. ... 

The mistress of Brookfield gave a 
, flung herself from the buck- 
board, and rushed forward like a fury. 
Emmett Fry heard her coming, and looked 
up blindly. 

“The duty hound quit!” he said. “He 
had it won . . . the dirty hound... 
but he quit!" 
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flamed the mistress 
of Brookfield. ''Don't you dare touch 
him again!" She dropped in the stubble 
beside Windem Bang, throwing her coat 
over him as she did so. 

The master of Brookfield lifted her up. 

“This won't do, Chief,” he said, and all 
but carried her to the buckboard. 

“Oh, Jim!" she pleaded, “he tried so 
hard!” 

Then a thumping sound, followed by a 
moaning whimper, came to her. She cov- 
ered her ears and sank in a heap to the 
floor of the buckboard. 

“Tf Dumb-Bell had only lost!” she sob- 
bed. ‘If Dumb-Bell had only lost. . . ." 

“Never mind, little Chief!" said the 
master of Brookfield. “Pl take care of 
that!" 

He strode back until he faced the owner 
of Windem Bang. 

"[ have taken—a fancy—to your 
dog . . ." he managed to say, but could 
get no further. Suddenly he tore a check 
book from his pocket and wrote with a 
shaking hand. He held out a signed 
check E the other to see. “Fill it in— 
quick—for God's sake!” he said. 


IV 
O ONE will ever know what Cham- 


pion Windem Bang cost the master of 
Brookfield. He said no word to any man 
as he led the first pointer he had ever 
owned to the buckboard. But as he 
drove away a pair of dog eyes, trusting, 
faithful, adul i up into his face, and a 
slim arm went about his neck. So, per- 
haps, everything considered, he did not 
pay too much. 
À few days later the secretary of a cer- 
tain benevolent society received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“You vile beast!” 


Being heartily in sympathy with the work you 
do, it gives me great pleasure to enclose my 
check for one thousand dollars. 

Faithfully yours, 
Champion BRooKFIELD DuMB-BELL. 


Next month we publish a romantic love 
story by Susan Glaspell 


Girls 


By Frances L. Garside 


ECAUSE a girl of sixteen laughs at a 

man’s jokes, he should not imagine he 
is a great wit: a girl of sixteen laughs be- 
cause she is sixteen. 


When you see a girl butterfly on parade, 
that little black ant accompanying her is 
her mother. 


The word “girl” occurs in the Bible 
but twice, and we always imagined that 
heaven was full of them! 


Between the years of sixteen and twenty 
she knows more about life, fudge, and 
friendship than anyone else in the world. 


There is no calm medium in a sixteen- 
year-old girl’s vocabulary; if you are not 
perfectly grand you are insufferably 
odious. 


Why Aren’t Stenographers 


Better 


Woy are, most stenographers getting only $8 to $15 a 
while others get $25, $30, $40, and even $50? 


Eight words tell the story. 


to get. 
Think a minute. 


can turn out in a day? 


No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can E 
never expect much increase in pay until you get 
speed — real speed— and accuracy on the type- 


writer. 


The demand for stenographers who are expert typists 
wing. Business today is on the 
fore— efficiency is the cry. Business 
men are tired of slow, bungling typewriting. They 

at is up to the efficiency 
reached in other lines. And they are 
DUM salaries to get it, because it is 


is constantly 
alert as never 
want rapid, accurate work t. 
Stand; 
willing to pa; 
economy to 


It's nothing in the 
world but lack of speed and accuracy on the 
ty, riter that is keeping salaries down—that is 
robbing most stenographers of the pay they ought 


What is a stenographer paid for? 
Isn't it for a finished product —for the quality and 
quantity of letters or other typewritten matter you 


Paid? 


Put All This Money Into 
Their Pockets 


Here are a few examples of how the New 


Way in Typewriting has already resulted 
in increased pay. Letters from these stu- 
dents and from hundreds of others will be 
found in the free book. What it has done 
for them it will do for you. Raise Ist Year 
J. H. Krull 
O. B. Hunter 
8. Shainin 
^. H. Gardiner 
E. Stoneman 
Richard Clarke 
2 L. Rankin 

‘arlos C. Guerre 2 
Jones 
H K. Temme 


The New Way in 
Typewriting 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Blindfolded! 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter has 
been discovered. It is as different from the old touch systems as 
day's is from night. Almost instantly it has revolutionized the 
ole typewriting situation. 

M thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users 
who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute, are writing 
80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely greater 
accuracy than they ever could before. 

And the wonderful thing about it is tbat just this kind of ability 
is possible to you—to every operator. For the new way of train- 
ing simply inevitably develops this magnificent ability in every 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with any system of 
the past. There has never been anythi ing like it before. It is 
the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter itself was 
me nation-wide. 


typewriting courses—many were so-called touch writers—yet 
there has not been a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled 
his or her speed and accuracy, and the salaries have been in- 
creased in proportion. 


Quickly Acquired in Spare Time 
Like every great idea, the secret of this new method is so simple 


that you wonder why it wasn't thought of before. Yet it ia simply 


amazing in its resulta. 
Anyone can learn it at home in a few short weeks. And the work 
is simply fascinating—it's more like a game than anything. 


All Typewriter Users Benefit 


The New Way in Typewriting is not for stenographers alone, 
We are teaching it to ministers, lawyers, reporters, advertising 
men, writers, business men—to men women in every profes- 
sion who use the typewriter. 

women who had never written eave with 


ickly become experte and are able to work with 
accuracy of the hitherto gifted few. 


Easy For Every Operator! 
Unusual Free Trial Offer 


So overwhelming has been the success of this easy new way in 
typewriting, that we are now offering the entire Course by which 
it is t, on triall We give you an absolute guarantee to bring 
you both expert speed and accuracy and unless you are thor- 
oughly satisfied with the results in both respects, the Course will 
cost you not one cent. We let you be the judge. The decision 
as to whether or not you pay the small sum asked rests entirely 


with you. 
Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new method. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all about it in com- 
plete detail, Walch free. (o, thom interested: It is a big 48-page 
book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and val information, 
It explains how this unique new method will quickly make 
your fingers strong and deztrous, bring them under perfect 
control, make them extremely rapid in their Ryne 
how in a few short weeks you can transform 
gorie and make it easy, accurate and nii 4,96 

ly speedy—all this and much more is told in de- u^. 

il. Des ipic book svat eis Do f 
matter what its cost, ever so ini 

WHY and HOW of expert D Tullos 


typewriting. oF of 
Ey n raa om tat GO, Twin 
pd you want to gi 2488 C 5 m 


in your pay en «9 
get thls beak bt once. 
will be a revelation to 
you as to the speed 
and salary that is 


giad to know more about the Ni 


CH 
7 obligation Vhstaver on my part. 


The Most Valuable 
Boy in the World 


He has made the farmers of a single state 
richer by $20,000,000 a year and increased 


the wealth of the whole South. 
many youngsters who are adding vast riches 


to the nation. 


One of 


A wonder story of fact in 


September 
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This Bossert Redibilt Bungalow, 18x24, 3 
rooms, $750 complete. Immediate delivery. 


The Bossert Way 


This is the last and perfected link in the 
portable house idea. 


Bossert dibill Homes 


* Not Even a Nail to Buy " 


are as strong, permanent and well designed 
and constructed as though you had employed 
an architect and & high-priced contractor to 
do the work by day labor. 

Two men can erect à whole Bossert Redibilt 
Home in a day or two with no other tool but 
a monkey wrench. Think of the saving in 
time and money! Every house is complete — 
brass hardware, sections ready painted nt 
factory in two colors outside and oiled inside 
(you select the colors), blinds and doors ready 
hung— everything guaranteed to fit accu- 
rately—all made of the finest timber that 
grows. 

Each section has Bossert air chambers like a 
hollow tile house—air chambers are lined 
with felt paper—the roofs covered with gal- 
vanized iron and air-chambers there are lined 
with asbestos. Comfortable in any climate 
or temperature. Prices from $300 up—F. O. 
B. Brooklyn. 

The Bungalow illustrated will give you every com- 
fort required. Put it up in the country or seashore 
and let your family enjoy life as never before. 


Those who can are invited to inspect 
our 32 acre plant. Be sure and write 
for our complete catalog of many dif- 
ferent Bossert Redibilt Homes, Ga- 
rages, Boathouses, etc. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Builders of Bungalows for 
25 years. 1321 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Lady JaneGrey School for Girls Binghamton, N. Y. 


32nd year — Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 

Mount Holyoke. General Course, Special courses for High School 

graduates. Music and Domestic Science, Exceptional home life 
Tux Misses Hros 


Erta Vineria Jowzs, A. B. 


St. Paul's School vs 


A. n x, Island, 18 miles 
from New York. Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, swim- 
^re 


AT 


Principals 


ming pool, fine athletic fields. epares for any college or scientific 
school, Competent master at the head of each department, A Lower 
School for Younger Boys. For information and Catalog address 
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TUM 


Weighs only 


in Leg Band Half an Ounce 


Give your legs a vacation— 
NEVERBIND won't choke 
them—the OPEN TRI- 
ANGLE keeps them COM- 
FORTABLE-—you'!ll keep on 
wearing NEVERBIND. 
pm TUIR wA If your dealer is 
out: Single-grip, 


t j mercerized 25c, 
silk 50c; double-grip, 
Double mercerized 25c, silk 50c. 


Grip 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, Mass. 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 75, Garden City, L. I. 
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The Money Side 
of the War 


(Continued from page 21) 


seventy million bushels—which, if the 
Dardanelles were open, she presumably 
would sell and ship immediately, thus 
creating credits for herself and an amount 
of exchange that would release some of 
these foreign. moneys now tied up in 
Russian banks. 

Some people are inclined to have mis- 
givings as to Russian credit, but I believe 
such fears may be dismissed. No nation 
of 170,000,000 people, with the huge re- 
sources that Russia has, is going to be 
unable to pay its debts. Further, Russia 
has in the past shown scrupulous regard 
for her cblicauons: Throughout the 
Crimean War, with Great Britain fighting 
as a bitter enemy, Russia sent gold to 
London periodically, to pay the coupons 
on her bonds that were held by English 
investors. That was a notable testimony 
to her determination at all costs to preserve 
her financial integrity. 

As to England, she is looking not only 
after her own affairs, but helping others 
also. She loaned $60,000,000 to Russia 
early in the war; $50,000,000 to Belgium; 
$4,000,000 to Serbia. She has loaned 
almost $100,000,000 to France, and has 
given credit privately for much more. To 
her own people last winter she offered a 
loan of almost $2,000,000,000. It was 
over-subscribed. At the beginning of the 
war the British national debt was some- 
thing like $3,000,000,000. Since that 
time, taking into account new funded in- 
debtedness and short-term treasury bills, 
it has almost doubled. This statement 
will give some conception of the frightful 
cost of this war. 


Europe is Beginning to Owe Us 
Large Sums of Money 


GUPPOSE we come back now to the 
situation in America: Those perplex- 
ing and even agonizing days seem now to 
have passed. There has, in effect, been a 
tremendous reversal of conditions. Money 
is easy; we are importing gold on a good 
scale, having already brought back over 
$80,000,000 of what we sent out last year. 
Our stock exchanges are opened, with the 
trading free as air; not hampered by the 
minimum limits which still rule on the 
London Stock Exchange. As to foreign 
holdings of our securities, they are still 
being sold to us in large volume, and we 
are easily absorbing them. We even wel- 
come such sales, for they serve to ease 
up the foreign exchange situation, which 
now has turned almost as heavily in our 
favor as, last September, it was against 
us. 

In fact, sterling exchange has now fallen 
to a point far below normal, around 4.78 
and 4.79, while francs are at 5.30. Ger- 
man marks are at twelve per cent dis- 
count. This, of course, is as bad for the 
foreigners as the high rate was bad for us. 
It means now that the Allies, who are 
buying munitions of war, grain and other 
supplies here, at a rate of, I suppose, not 
less than $5,000,000 a day, are obliged to 
lose heavily in each payment. For in- 


NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each month 
some of the best books by the leading publishers 


“A novel in verse” 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ 
remarkable book 


SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 


“The greatest American poetry 
since Whitman's" 


The Boston Transcript says of “Spoon River 
Anthology”: san a 

“It is the first successful novel in 
verse in American literature. . . An 
American ‘Comedie Humaine.’ It at 
once takes its place among those 
masterpieces which are not of a time 
or a locality.” 

The Second Edition is now ready 
Order at your bookstore or by mail 

Price $1.25 


Did you read “A Far Country," Winston 
Churchill's new novel? 

he N. Y. Times says: “No one can afford 

to miss reading “A Far Country," or reading 

it, can fail to be interested." Like ‘The Inside 

of the Cup" it is the fiction event of the year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y. 


Gay, whimsical, delightfully unexpected 


THE 
INDISCREET 


LETTER 


By 
ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Do you remember ‘Molly Make- 
Believe”? The new book is more like 
that than any other of the author’s 
latest books. The same ecstatic gaiety 
of personality, the same appealing 
whimsicality, the same instant intima- 
cy between the characters of the story 
and the reader, are in ** The Indiscreet 
Letter." 


The story is about the Travelling 
Salesman, the Young Electrician, the 
Youngish Girl with a high forehead and 
a sense of humor, and an unknown 
Voice and Hand. All these characters, 
including the Voice and Hand, have the 
qualities of surprisingness and lovable- 
ness with which the author so richly 
endows her characters. 


And the end?— well, the end is a 
kind of ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe" conclu- 
sion that takes your breath away, de- 
lightfully. 


Price 50 cents net, postage 5 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue at 26th St. New York City 


you may 
be, you cannot 
afford to neglect 
your skin. How- 
ever plain you 
may be, you 
should not miss 
the possibilities 
4 for beauty and 
jf skin health in the 
regular use of 


Ingrams | 
Milkweed Cream || 
50c and $1.00 at ^ [f 


Stores [| 
Preserves Good Complexions Ng 
— Improves Bad Complexions il 


Its use overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, ns 
; well as undue redness, sunburn and freckles. Send j 


us 6c in stamps, to cover cost of mailing and pack- 
ing, and get free sample of the above. Also Ingram's 
Face Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets, Zo- \ 
denta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 56 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram's Velveola Souveraine Face Powder } 
i 


is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. Four 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 50c 
at drug stores or by mail, postpaid. oe 
t 
m Loa! 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
Fare, thorough and efficient training in ever. 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
-$350 per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, - 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


New Yous, Syracuse. 
Country site. New dormi- 
Ru gby School for Boys toryand school buildings. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. Small classes—personal attention 
for every boy. Strong faculty. Sends 25 boys to college yearly. 
European and Resident Summer schools. Rates but $350 and $400. 
For catalogue and information address Frayx R. SnxnwAN, Director, 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY rom Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome train- 
ing and thorough education. Certificate to colleges. Special at- 
tention to life in the open. Lower school for younger boys. 
Terms 500. Principal, Geo. B. Lawson. 


If there is an ingredient for paint 
that will make it wear longer and 
look better on your house, don’t 
you want to know it? 


Zinc 


is the name of that ingredient. 
Now you know. 


“Your Move" is a book that supplies sufficient 
information for you to act upon. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


stance, when Great Britain pays for $10,- 
000,000 worth of material, she has to pay, 
simply on account of the fall in exchange, 
between $100,000 and $200,000 more than 
in normal times. 

We have now liquidated our current 
indebtedness to Europe, and Europe is 
beginning to owe us large sums of money, 
that fact, of course, accounting for the 
fall in the exchange rate. In fact, if ex- 
ports from the United States continue 
at the present rate until June 30, I9IS, 
the balance of trade in our favor for the 
year will show at a round billion of dollars. 
l'his is double the ordinary trade balance 
in our favor. 


MAY of our manufacturers and mer- 

chants have been doing wonderful 
business in articles relating to the war. 
So heavy have been these war orders, 
running into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, that now their effect is beginning 
to spread to general business which, even 
if it is still depressed, shows distinct signs 
of improvement. 

And as a climax to all this improvement 
America is becoming a large factor in the 
international loan market. These for- 
eign loans have been so scattered that 
perhaps the total of them has not been 
fully appreciated, but just let me enumer- 
ate: To various municipalities and 
provinces in Canada; American investors 
have since January 1, 1915, loaned over 
$60,000,c00; to Russia $2 5,000,000, in 
addition to private credits which that 
Government has arranged to almost the 
same amount; to France $40,000,000, or 
thereabouts; to Germany about $10,000,- 
000; to Switzerland $15,000,000; to Nor- 
way and Sweden about $3,000,000 apiece; 
to the Argentine $40,000,000. The grand 
total, therefore, of these foreign loans that 
we have made since war broke Out, is 
about $225,000,000. 

In other words, it has become evident 
that these foreign nations, in order to 
meet their growing indebtedness to Amer- 
ica, are adopting all of the only three 
methods possible for them to take: First, 
they are shipping gold, but as sparingly 
as possible. All of the Governments are 
most reluctant to part with their reserves 
of the precious metal. Second, these for- 
eign Governments are encouraging the 
sale of American securities abroad in order 
to create necessary exchange. Many 
private foreign holders believing that 
their American securities are now the 
soundest that they. can hold, are disin- 
clined to part with them. But certainly 
there is steady encouragement from offi- 
cial sources for continuing such sales. 


THE third method of payment lies, of 

course, in floating foreign loans here. I 
have just pointed out that from January 
Ist to the middle of May such foreign 
loans, taken by American investors, ag- 
gregated $225,000,000. But of course 
that is a comparatively small sum. Will 
any one of the belligerents attempt to 
borrow here on a grand scale? Hitherto 
they have not attempted it. Great 
Britain has well-founded confidence that 
she can borrow largely here, but up to 
date she has been able to borrow more 
cheaply at home from her own people. It 
is certainly a most interesting question as 
to whether a country like England, ac- 
customed for decades to borrow at home 
for a rate under four per cent, will find 


Two Corns 


Are Ended This Way 
At Every Clock Tick 


Remember this when you feel a 
corn. At every clock tick Blue-jay 
ends two corns. That is, it ends 
a million corns a month. 


It doesn’t merely doctor corns. 
It stops the pain at once. Then it 
gently undermines the corn. In two 
days the corn all comes out. No 
pain,no soreness, no inconvenience. 


Blue-jay is ending, probably, half 
the corns that develop. It should 
end them all. Every corn you pare 
or coddle is a needless blight. 


Ask your friends. Most of them 
use Blue-jay. None who do will ever 
go back to non-scientific ways. 


Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians' Supplies 


Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if you— 


— are going to the Expositions at Califor- 
nia where baggage risks are multiplied. 

— travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

— keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence —at the office, golf or 
country club. 

— are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 

Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 
to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage is 
in the custody of any railroad, express company, steam- 
ship, hotel or clubhouse. Subject to policy conditions. 
It automatically protects you and your family, even 
though traveling in different places. 

A pu policy relieves you of all worry, and costs 
leas in the end. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
and you need this protection. The value of your bag- 
wage 1s more than you realize. 

emember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
considerably less than the actual value of your baggagel 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
Write today for information, 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
235 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leaschold, ete. 
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PICTURES LIKE THESE ARE EASY 
TO MAKE—when you use a Graflex 
Camera. 


In shade or sun, indoors or out, the 
Graflex is always ready to make the kind 
of pictures you have always wanted. And 
when you use a Graflex there is no un- 
certainty. A glance in the focusing hood 
shows the image the size it will appear in 
the finished picture, right side up, and 
the image remains brilliantly visible up to 
the instant of exposure. [t is not neces- 
sary to estimate the distance between the 
camera and the subject; focusing scale 
and finder are done away with. 

Every Graflex Camera is equipped with 
a Graflex Focal Plane Shutter—the shutter 
that works at all speeds from “time” to 
1-1000 of a second, and enables your 
lens to work at its full efficiency. 

Graflex Cameras are fully described in 
our 64-page illustrated Graflex Catalog. 
Your copy will be mailed for the asking. 


Folmer & Schwing Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE HELEN MARVIN 


NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 


FILET CROCHET 


One hundred and twenty designs with working patterns ; towel insertions, 
dresser scarfs, luncheon sets, candle shades, pillows, baby outfits, bed- 
spread blocks, dining-room linens. Price twenty-five cents. 


IRISH CROCHET 


Eighty illustrated designs with working directions; luncheon sets, center- 

pieces, doilies, towel trimmings, lingerie, handkerchiefs, bags, collars, ties, 

yokes, medallions, caps, bootees, a lace blouse. Price twenty-five cents. 
WOOL AND SILK 

One hundred and fifteen designs with working directions; sweaters, 

shawls, gloves, caps, baby things, afghans, bedspreads, rugs, toys, 

special gift articles. Price twenty-five cents. 


Order from 


THE CROCHET DEPARTMENT, WoMAN's HOME COMPANION 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


herself so in need of New York funds as 
to come over here and pay our investors a 
decidedly higher rate. 

In this matter of loans to the belligerent 
nations the question is frequently asked 
as to whether, with the enormous expendi- 
tures undertaken by them, these nations 
may fail to meet their obligations. It 
seems, however, almost inconceivable that 
any of the four large countries, like Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France or Russia, or 
even Italy (at this writing just drawn into 
the war) will become bankrupt. If, for 
example, Germany should conquer France, 
France's obligations to pay her debts 
would, in my judgment, be just as good 
after as before the war. The same case 
would hold true if Germany were beaten. 


A Significant Meeting in Paris be- 
tween the Ministers of Finance of 
Russia, England and France 


HILE I am on the subject of foreign 

loans, I want to recall the announce- 
ment which Chancellor Lloyd-George 
made after the tripartite conference held 
at Paris in February by the three finance 
ministers respectively, of England, France 
and Russia. Lloyd-George announced that 
any moneys which the three big Allies 
loaned, or should loan, to their lesser 
Allies, such as Belgium or Serbia, would be 
loaned jointly and equally by the three big 
Powers. He hinted that later such loans 
might be funded and issued under the joint 
guarantee of the three great Powers. 

This hint is most interesting. For in- 
stance, if the Kingdom of Belgium should 
wish to borrow twenty-five millions here, 
such a loan might appeal very strongly to 
the sympathy and sentiment of American 
investors, especially if it bore the guar- 
antee of England, France and Russia, 
which would make the loan the safest in 
the world. 

That meeting in Paris was unique. It 
was really the fruit of a süggestion made 
by an American banker, then in London, 
to Chancellor Lloyd-George, who was de- 

loring the fact that the three Allies were 
ailing to coórdinate their financial plans. 

“Well, then, why don’t you simply get 
together and talk it over?” was asked. 

Bark, the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, made the devious journey from 
Petrograd through Scandinavia to Paris 
to meet there Ribot, France's veteran 
Minister of Finance, and Lloyd-George. 
Lloyd-George, by the way, left London 
in such a hurry that he forgot his frock 
coat. So somebody scurried around and 
borrowed a frock coat from Henri, the 
head waiter of the Hotel Crillon in Paris. 
So in the photograph of the three finance 
ministers, Lloyd-George has on Henri's 
frock coat! 


HE foregoing is, and is meant to be, 

simply narration. But surely in clos- 
ing I may be permitted to point out that 
in all these operations of relief, of remedy 
and of reconstruction, Finance has 
steadily played its part. In times of peace 
it is the function of Finance to find the 
means for developing industry, mining, 
manufacture, and commerce. For Such 
development capital is constantly re- 
quired. To furnish such capital the sav- 
ings of the poor and the accumulations of 
the well-to-do are available. It is the 
business of Finance to bring these two 
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currents together; to see to it that capital 
is furnished for industry; that sound in- 
vestment in such capital is afforded to 
those with funds to invest. 

In times of financial stress, it becomes 
the business of Finance (which is another 
name for those forces which command 
ee upon a large scale) to act as the 
balance wheel, to ease a situation here, 
to strengthen it there and always to 
coóperate with the factors which act for 
steadiness and conservatism. We had an 
example of such coóperation, of such 
helpfulness, in the Panic of 1907. 

In times of war, such as we have been 
living through, it is the business of Finance 
to play a part even more important than 
in times of ordinary stress. And if we 
look back over the events of the last eight 
months we can begin dimly to perceive 
the play of those great forces of Finance 
helping, in the early stages, to turn dis- 
may into confidence; to bring order out of 
confusion; to establish the credit of a 
city, to enhance that of a nation. And if 
we continue to look we shall see those 
same forces of Finance, when the crim- 
soned mists of war have rolled away, 
standing ready to develop new enter- 
prise, to find the money to till new fields, 
to rebuild a broken and a wreck-strewn 
world; to contribute substantially to the 
triumphs of peace. 


As Man to Man 


By Cullen A. Cain 


HAD worried and stewed around all 

day for fear my friend Ed Kellam 

would be drowned at sea when the 
telegraph reported his steamship wrecked 
on a reef. But the ship came safely into 
port, and Tom Cordry, the editor, and 
another good old friend died on dry land 
that night while in attendance at a ban- 
quet. So I am feeling bad to-day. I had 
just read the sod news in the morning 
paper about Ed Kellam being safe when 
the headline announcing the death of Tom 
Cordry caught my eye. He who gains 
loses. 

It is so all the way along the route of 
this world's journey. A man meets a 
friend in the morning and bids another 
friend good-by at sunset. 

Hello and good-by, these two words are 
fatal twins, born of the flesh, children of 
joy and heirs of sorrow. 

A man meets a man. They become 
friends. Two little ships that passed each 
other at sea. They luffed a moment to 
pass a brave word of greeting across the 
waters. And then sailed on, each on a 
separate way across the trackless ocean 
of the fleeting years. The sails of the one 
are swallowed up in the mists, and though 
the captain of the other bark strain his 
eyes to pierce the distance and the clouds, 
he may not ever see again those sails or 
that frail ship upon this sea. : 

Ed Kellam reached the port of Manila. 
Old Tom Cordry is sailing a shoreless sea. 

Two friends, and one was saved and one 
was lost, in the same day and on opposite 
sides of the globe. 

I am glad and sad to-day. Noon and 
midnight, as the preacher said, without a 
space between. 


The Price of Progress 


HE Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
Progress in canal engineering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 


One Policy 


One System 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
E cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrumentitself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced ser- 


vice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense exceeding the cost of the 
canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And the 
usefulness of the telephone has been 
extended to all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


1915 Model leads the world 
in flexibility of speed control 


The New Reversing Propeller 
permits perfect speed adjustment for any 
boat for racing or trolling. Original outboard 
motor—10th year —30,000 in use, Guaranteed 
for life. 3h.p. Welghs 65 Ibs. Automobile 
carburetor; high tension magneto; removable bear- 
ings; solid bronze skeg; 1034 Inch propeller. Steers [| 
by rudder from any part of boat. Water cooled M 
exhaust manifold; noiseless under-water exhaust; 
spun copper water jacket. Aero Metal piston 
and connecting rods. Demand these essentials BÀ 
if you want your money's worth. Write 
us today for free book showing full line. 
Surprising prices. 
Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
262 Mt. Elliott Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Waterman PORTO 


Pictures Worth Money 


are those that show lines || 
of detail that the eye can 
not grasp. The pictures 
snapped with 


record scenes that cannot be 
posed—actions that transpire 
and are gone forever. That is 
why most professional photog- 
raphers usc them. 

A Goerz Lens can be fitted to rhe 
camera you own now. 


Boditíw — mediis which — 


or as 
will be sent to you for the asking 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
321 East 84th St, New York 


James Montgomery Flagg 
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ET’S talk a little about shams. No? 

Oh, yes, just for a minute or 

two! Looked at from one angle 

shams are the illegitimate off- 

spring of idealism. That is the 

best you can say about them. People and 

things pretend to be what they most ad- 

mire. In animals it is merely for self- 

protection. There's the Welsh Rabbit— 

while it pretends to be fiercely indigestible 
it is really quite harmless. 

As there are generally specific examples 
of everything that anyone pretends to be, 
the world would be no different in the 
aggregate if people quit making believe. 
It would simply mean that everyone 
would move over one space. And there 

ou gayly well are—same net result as 
efore. So, why? 

You might be a clerk in a drug store in- 
stead of an undergraduate at Yale; but 
there seems to be a need for drug clerks at 
least, so why not be useful instead of 
college-bred? Don’t answer if it will in- 
criminate you. 

How seldom anyone gets away with an 
imitation! It is such a waste of energy. 
'The majority are timid, of course, and 
only pretend to half portions of qualities, 
they haven't the nerve to help themselves 
to a whole new personality. 


"DARE the American girl who, through 
the folly of her parents, is sent abroad 
to school: when she returns to these 
shores she doesn't as a rule wholly re- 
nounce us, she still has a kind word on 
occasions for her birthplace, even if it is 
Newark or East St. Louis. She inhales it 
more or less, but still she doesn't come 
right out on the front porch and say she 
never heard of the beastly hole before! 
But she will pull things like '' Keskersay 
luh moe poor ‘abbatoir’ ononglay?" And 
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in Words and Pictures 


SHAMS 


when some grouchy townsman replies, 
* Slaughter-house, and you know it!” she 
gives that townsman the pickled eye, and 
goes to the window and looks out moodily, 
with her nose way up in the atmosphere, 
and decides once again that American 
men are sadly lacking in Polish and other 
foreign perquisites commencing with 
georgeade capitals. 

She pretends she prefers hot skimmed 
milk to cream in her coffee, because on the 
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other side one doesn’t put cream in one’s 
coffee. And for the love of Rotten Row 
don’t hand her ice water! Up to the time 
that she landed in Europe she had 
swigged it in bucketfuls all of her maiden 
life, but she forgets. While she doesn’t 
actually assume to be a foreigner, she 
wants you to think she is not exactly an 
American. 

In ninety cases out of eighty-six, unless 
you had followed her course abroad, step 
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She gives that townsman the pickled eye, and 
goes to the window and looks out moodily, 
with her nose way up in the atmosphere 
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by step, yourself, you have no way of 
knowing that her friend, the Marquise de 
Rat Mort, of whom she trills so impres- 
sively, was born in Croton, New York, 
and left Croton for the good of dear old 
Croton, and married a croupier. And her 
devoted slave, Ali Baba au Rhum, who 
let on that he was the Sultan’s favorite 
nephew, was in reality a greasy little 
barber of the Continental Hotel in Paris. 

She always believed what people told 
her—if they were dear, delightful for- 
eigners. When she speaks of an exclusive 
pension, it sounds much grander than 
calling it a shabby boarding house where 
they set a pressed glass dumb-bell at your 
place to rest your dripping knife and fork 
on between courses and give you a 


Cupid with a nail-brush mus- 
tash and a polished dome is 
most unpleasant to contemplate 


quarter of a pear for dessert. She doesn’t 
let on that her “Traveling” was done al- 
most entirely in third-class compartments, 
and that the distinguished persons she 
trotted about with in Paris—in the 
American Colony, my deah—were fairly 
unknown except to the constables in the 
towns in America they really hailed from. 


HERE is a heavenly chance in the 

American colonies in Paris and London 
to be Somebody—if you have a little 
nerve, and can keep your head and hide 
behind a cab shelter when you see some- 
body approaching that really knew you in 
America. You don't even need to have on 
aclean collar. All you need is not to have 
a hair-lip. 

Talk about down-and-out couriers put- 
ting it over on Yankees and being ac- 
cepted as titled persons, they are as one 
to twenty compared to the Yankees that 
pretend to be famous or rich or well-born, 
and get away with it with the utmost ease 
in foreign capitals. d 

Nothing is quite so depressing as the 
pretense—as it is in most cases—when 
middle-aged people forgather, that the 
men are Don Juans and the wives in self- 
defense pretend to be gloriously depraved 
and Maintenonesque. ; 

This spurious devilishness is peculiarly 
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Here's to your Health | 
ROYAL PURPLE 


GRAPE JUICE 


3 A toast proposed in Royal Purple Grape Juice is to 
your health, literally. 


D Because there is no more healthful, wholesome and 
b beneficial beverage than Royal Purple Grape Juice. And 
1 nothing better, either, from the taste standpoint. 


Just the light press of selected, full-ripened Royal 
Purple Concords, put up by scientific methods that bring 
it to you in the bottle just as it comes in the cluster. 


1 
} It has a mellow flavor that you will recognize as 
| different and better the instant you taste it. 


j Try this treat to-day. Say to the fountain man, or 
| to the druggist, or to the grocer—“Royal Purple” —the J 
last word in grape juice. 


t 
After you drink it, you'll advise your friends to do so, tool 


Royal Purple has that “something different” that is making it the | 
Favorite grape juice with those who have tried all others, It’s the American 
drink for American readers— men, women and children —Y OU | 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send f 
you a case of a dozen pints for $3.00, prepaid. $ 


J. HUNGERFORD SMITH Co. ~ c3 This Recipe Book “Ty c. 


/ J. Hungerford Smith Co 
Roch 


p Á Le and Iri "e / ester, N.Y. 32 
ROCHESTER. NEW YORK "E of Royal Rrple js | enclose 10c for Trial 
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D Bottle of Royal Purple and 
True Fruit lavors ent to free Recipe k. 
Served at the Best 
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HOWE SCHOOL 


An" 
Athletics 


Military School & 


Boonville, Missouri. 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. A school home wherein the 
special needs of each boy 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. are found—and mot. Tr- 
Boys Taught How To Study. structor to every ten boys 
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rsities and leading Colleges. Desig- 
**Honor School" by War Depart- 
Military training 


Thorough Preparation For College. 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
cates. | 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. 
Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic 
sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys. 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 


Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA. 


High standard acs 


oy. Completely 
including fine 
; great athletic 
nual training. 
2nd year. For catalog address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri. 


3 cours 
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For white 
woodwork 
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ID you ever try Bon Ami NN 

on white paint? Itdis- NW 
solves the grime like magic \ 
and restores the fresh, white, W 


new look. Frequently one 
magic sweep of the cloth, wet 
with a little Bon Ami lather, 
will erase an obstinate finger- 
mark that resists floods of 
plain water! 


You mustn’t use coarse, gritty soaps 
or powders to scour that grime 
away—they would scour off the 
white paint too. 


on 
Ami 


To meet the wishes of housewives 
who like their cleaners in powder 
form, we are now making Bon Ami 
that way as well as in the well- 
known cake form. 


The new powder is made of exactly 
the same fine materials as the cake; 
it will do exactly the same work 
and like the cake, will not scratch. 
We leave you to choose between our 
cake and powder. Both of them are 
wonderful for cleaning windows and 
mirrors, bath-tubs, tile, paint, and for 
polishing metals; not for scouring or 
rough work but for all the finer kinds 
of cleaning and polishing. 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 
THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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shocking, at least from the esthetic stand- 
point. Cupid with a nail-brush mustash 
and sagging dewlaps and a polished dome 
is most unpleasant to contemplate. If a 
poor gentleman’s red blood continues to 
scamper up and down in his veins like a 
colt in a pasture lot when his arteries 
should be decently hardening, let him 
keep it to himself and not look upon it as 
something to advertise. 

The human blotter, orintellectual sham, 
is more or less common. He impresses a 
good many of his neighbors with his seem- 
ing enlightenment and refulgence. In 
reality he memorizes whole issues of the 
“New Republic” and the “Literary Di- 
gest,” and instead of unwisely arguing 
with you he tells you things and makes his 
getaway. 


SOME people are like far Western 
saloons that try to make you think 
they are two stories high by putting up 
some clapboards on the front above the 
first and only story. All you have to do 
is to walk around and look at them from 
the side. 

The pathetic part of pretense is that it 
is so readily detected. Chauffeurs often 
object to wearing chauffeurs’ caps. They 
want to be mistaken for owners, or at least 
gunmen. 

Cubists, or Christian Science painters, 
have in the past fooled a number of fairly 
intelligent folks. They pretend that they 
are in a class by themselves intellectually. 
They are not. They forget Freddy and 
his slate. 

When a youngish female thinks she is 
being convincingly swell and aristocratic 
because she pins her eyebrows way up on 
her forehead near her bang and shows a 
haughty contempt for servants and trades- 
people and uses a glove stretcher on her 
a’s, we have an awful hunch that not so 


many moons before she might have been 
eee in the act of making up sixteen 
beds per a. M., and badly at that, on the 
third floor of the Bon Ton Hotel in Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

In an American family of the sudden 
swag type, Father is generally the last 
one off the good old ship “Those Were 
the Shabby Days." 

Peering with your ultra-violet eye 
through the solid walls of their “ residence" 
on Myrtle Ave., you will see the family 
group—Father in the center with a puz- 
zled pathetic air, Mommer and Stephanie 
and Lionel—each with dripping paint 
brush, which they dip into a large can of 
gold veneer. They make futile dabs at 
the person of their relative in the center. 
Poor old Popper stands at bay like a bull 
in the arena surrounded by tormentors. 
Great is the annoyance of the family 
banderilleros—the darned stuff won’t 
stick! The liquid gold took beautifully 
on the rest of the family, you can hardly 
tell them from the Seal ching=at thirty 

ards. Popper seems almost hopeless. 
ell, keep him out of sight as much as 
possible, with his corn-cob pipe, his coarse 
red skin, his made tie, his round cuffs 
with the agate cuff buttons and his barrel- 
stave shoe soles—he’s a punk imitation of 
a swell, he is! And he knows it. And he 
really doesn't give a cuss. He is just old- 
fashioned and stupid enough to prefer 
being himself. 


SN'T it like a cool clean sea breeze after 

a muggy, stifling day to meet someone 
who is real? Someone who doesn't lie 
about the price he got for something or 
the price he paid for something else, some- 
one who doesn't pretend to be hand in 
glove with the big guns of brains or scads, 
if he isn’t; who will admit that he hasn't 
read all of the world's best literature; who 


Poor old Popper stands at bay like a bull 
in the arena surrounded by tormentors 
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Thinks she is convincingly swell and 
aristocratic because she pins her 
eyebrows way up on her forehead 


will say he doesn’t know what the dickens 
caviar is if he doesn’t; who doesn't pretend 
to roar over a witless, smutty story if he 
really is not amused—you know what I 
mean. It’s only natural for one to put 
one’s best foot foremost; but is it neces- 
sary to declare, in so doing, that it is solid 

old, when it is only a common asphalt 
hoof? 

There is one forgivable sham, a com- 
mendable pretense! That is in the case of 
woman. hen that unscrupulous old 
hag, Dame Nature, begins to double-cross 
one of her daughters and steal her beauty 
from her, I, for one, do not blame that 
daughter for disguising the cruel fact with 

wder, paint, dye, varnish, some other 

ady’s top-knot, or whatever she can lay 
her hands on—as long as she can get 
away with it with even two or three other 


-human beings! 


A Correction 
Mr. H. A. I. Rosenberg of Anderson, 


South Carolina, has called our attention 
to an error in the sketch of Moses Alex- 
ander in the June number, whom we call 
“The First i to be Elected Governor." 
Mr. Rosenberg writes us: “In 1872 
Franklin J. Moses, a Jew, a native of 
South Carolina, was elected governor of 
South Carolina, the vote being 69,836 
against 36,533."— TE Eprrons. 


The Maxims of Japhet 


By Gelett Burgess 


Y SON, when thou sittest at meat 
with a damsel, have a care how 
thou eatest, lest thou offend her. 

2 For this is the test of love: whatso- 
ever goeth into thy mouth and cometh out 
again, the same shall try her as with fire. 

3 And of these things shalt thou have a 
care: of the apple, and the orange, and the 

each, and droits with skins after their 

ind, 

4 The cherry and the plum and theolive 
and the apricot, and fruits with stones 
after their kind, 

5 The grape and the raspberry and the 
watermelon, and fruits with seeds after 
their kind, of all these things shalt thou 
have a care. 

6 And whatsoever hath seeds or skins or 
stones, that thou spewest out of thy 
mouth, these shall be an abomination 
unto her, unless she love thee. 

7 Thou shalt not help her on with her 
wrap whilst thou hast a cigar in thy teeth; 
it is abomination. 

8 Neither shalt thou pick thy teeth 
behind thy napkin; it is abomination of 
abominations. 

9 And if thou cuttest thy potato or any 
vegetable with a knife, thou shalt be cast 
out into utter darkness. 

10 For she smileth with her lips, and 
saith pleasant things; yet doth her eye 
watch thee, and her foot tappeth the 
floor. Jt is the end of love. 

11 § Woe unto the brother of a genius, 
for though he be a man of subtile 
talents, yet shall he be disregarded; an 


as for the sister of a famous beauty, she 
shall have tribulation. Yea, though she 
be passing comely, yet shall her sister's 
name eclipse her forever. 

12 § Blessed is the Mother-in-law whose 
daughter's husband calleth her Mother; 
but when he speaketh of her as your 


mother, then is she a Mother-in-law in 


truth. 

I3 § As a head waiter whose eye can- 
not be caught, or as a floor-walker that 
strolleth away, so is a woman's talk when 
thou seekest to convict her of an incon- 
sistency. 

14 As one candidate regardeth another 
before election, so doth ihe henna-haired 
damsel view her sister who is likewise 
tinted, but as for the natural blonde, 
when she seeth the dyed hair of another 
maiden, she is as the tailor who smileth 
at the ready-made suit. 

15 My, but I’m glad to get that off, saith 
the matron; yet doth she wear her preju- 
dices alway. 

16 In the Japanese print are there no 
Shadows cast; so to a young mother are 
the virtues of her babe illumined. 

17 As a fresh handkerchief to one with 
a cold, so is the consolation of a comely 
woman to a widower; it is sweet to his 
nostrils. 

18 § Whoso mocketh at a woman's 
sense of humor shall break his shins 
against her wits; yea, she shall laugh at 
him privily; and he who forgetteth that 
she hath a long memory, the same shall 
fall into her trap. 


AND, sun and salt-water— 
a glorious combination! 

Yet it has its drawbacks. 

For sand does irritate tender 
skins. And sun and salt-water 
have a tendency to fade one's 
hair and make it streaky. 

Thank goodness, then, for 
Packer's Tar Soap! 

Its lather, laden with the 
fragrance of the pine, is mild, 
pure, healing. It cleans the 


scalp, gives new vitality to the 
hair, soothes and cools the skin. 

These things it does in its 
own way; a simple, sensible and 
entirely natural way. 


For a liquid soap, we rec- 
ommend Packer's Liquid 
Tar Soap, faintlyperfumed. 
It yields a foamy, re- 
freshing lather that cleans 
the hair and cleans the 
scalp. That is essential, 
for, as a well-known phy- 
sician says: ' Luxuriant, 
lustrous hair thrives only 
on a clean, well-nourished 


scalp.” 
Tar Soap 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Send 10c for Sample of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. State 
whether cake or liquid. 
Send also for Manual: 
“The Hair and Scalp 
— Modern Care and Treat- 
ment" — revised edition. 
36 pages of practical in- 
formation. Free on re- 
quest. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Suite 86A, 81 Fulton St, New York 
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HETHER you bathe in stream or in tub, in cold water or in warm, morning or 
evening, the way to benefit most from the bath is to use lvory Soap. 


The water is carried into the pores by the mild, copious, bubbling lvory lather 
instead of merely touching the surface. The excretions of the skin combine with 
the lather instead of remaining in the pores. The skin is cleansed thoroughly 
so that it enjoys to the fullest degree whatever exhilarating or soothing properties the 
water may have. 


And the delightful effects are not lessened by any irritation from the soap because 
lvory is as pure and gentle as the water itself. 


IVORY SOAP. ... (ŒE . . . . 99%% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Roll “Bull” and the World Rolls with You 


“Bull” Durham tobacco in fresh-rolled cigarettes is smoked by smart, active, 
virile young manhood the world over. "There's smacking, mellow-sweet flavor and 
relish to every puff of this famously good tobacco, that fit right in with youthful 


spirits and enthusiasm. There's immense satisfaction in making your own ciga- 
rettes just the way you want them, with the fresh, flavory tobacco you like best of all. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


The millions of “Bull” Durham smokers are men of wide V Am CLR 
tobacco-experience. They have used tobacco in many forms. Ch Kio ap 
They prefer "Bull" Durham in fresh hand-made cigarettes above  ! 
all— because of the supreme tobacco satisfaction and whole- 


some, lasting enjoyment insured by *''rolling their own.” 


* Bull" Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos 
by its wonderfully pleasant, unique aroma. This fresh fra- 
grance is combined in ''Bull" Durham cigarettes with 
the most delightful mildness, mellowness and smooth- 
ness—a smoke of unusual character. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing 
correct way to "Roll Your Own" 
Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette 


papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on re- 
quest. Address ‘‘Bull’’ Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1125. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


resort a 


OLGATES 


TOCC POWDER 


—for its cooling relief to sun- 
burned skins 


—for its absorbent action that re- 
moves hot weather stickiness, re- 
freshes after exercise and makes 
dressing comfortable 


—for its judicious amount of 


Dept. K 


Sold everywhere —or a dainty trial box (any perfume shown 


199 Fulton Street 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


boric acid and other sanative 
and soothing ingredients 


—for its wide choice of perfumes, 
meeting every personal preference. 


These are some of the many 
reasons why they all resort to 
Colgate's Talc. 


Cashmere Bouquet 


below) sent on receipt of 4c in stamps. Jaby Tale 
Dactylis Violet 
COLGATE & CO. Éclat Tinted 


Monad Violet 
La France Rose 


New York 


and Unscented 


[. 


A Boy Farmer Worth $60 a Minute 


R Beginning a New Series 
to His State YOUTH LEADS THE WAY .«. 
bee 


hate h x 
“A DAINTY BREAKFAST” b 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. 


Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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.| The Man of X 


He is picked for business leadership—he is selected to fill 
important public positions —he auministers the rights and 
duties of humanity. His knowledge means power— he is a law 
trained man—THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 

Do you want to become a leader of business? Do you want to oc- 
cupy important public office? Are you ambitious to become a lawyer? 
Do you want to become the man of the hour? 

A knowledge of law has proved to be the stepping stone for hun- 
dreds of men—like you—to bigger opportunities—to bigger rewards. 
What these men have done you can do. 

Our new 165-page book, "The Law Trained Man," tells how a law 
training has helped men to reach important public positions—how 
it has helped men to succeed in business—how it has helped men 
to enter the profession of law—how a law training may easily be 
acquired during spare time at home. Writefor your copy today, It'sfree. 


The World's Greatest Home Study Law School 


Blackstone Institute, (including The Sprague Correspondence School 
of Law) has sucessfully trained more than thirty thousand men and 
women in law. It was founded in 1890 and is by far the oldest and 
largest law school for non-resident instruction in the world. Among 
its graduates are the Governor of a state, United States Senators and 
Congressmen, State, County and City officials, many Judges and thou- 
sands of successful Lawyers and business men everywhere. 

If you are unable to attend a resident law school, you can securea 
thoroughly complete and satisfactory law Course and Service at home 
—one that is universally recommended and approved by Bench and 
Bar, Deans and Professors in resident Law Schools and by our Grad- 
uates and Students. Take this opportunity to investigate the 


Modern American 
Law Course and 
Service of 


Blackstone 
Institute 


This Course and Ser- 
vice has been prepared 
for you by eighty em- 
inent legal authorities, 
including:— 


Chief Justice John B. Wins- 

My low, LL.D., Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin; Hon. Geo. C. 
Holt, LL.D., former Judge 
United States District Court, 
New York; Hon. Paul S. 
Reinsch, A.B., Ph.D., LLB., 
United States Minister to 
China; Judge A. L. Sanborn, 
United States District Court, 
Wisconsin; Dean Oliver A. 
Harker, College of Law, 
University of Illinois; Dean 
Henry H. Ingersoll, College 
of Law, University of Ten- 
nessee. 


What Subscribers Say 


(Names and addresses furnished 
on request.) 


“My books show that I have realizedin nine years 
more than $36,000 m my practice and property ac- 
quired through or by my profession." 


“I have made in he roctico of law during the last 
five . ut D above my expenses. 

“SP consider your school one of the best ways of secur- 
ing a knowledge of the law for any one having limited 
means or spare time to devote to the subject. 1 had no 
trouble whatever in passing the examination. 

“I received the Democratic nomination for Represen- 
tative of the Forty-ninth Senatorial District, composed 
of . . .,. Coun nnd received the largest number 

votes of any c ndidate nominated for that office In the 
district, and served in the forty-second General Assem- 
bly, and became a ber of eight of the most import- 
ant committees of the Assembly. Lam duly grateful to 
Blackstone Institute (including The S ue Correspond- 
ence School of Law) for what it has done for me.'" 


*I enrolled for your course only a few months 
has ae gayod the Somers consid erabir 

more mon ian the fee for the complete course, am 
convinced that your ‘course will pay me several hundred 


per cent on my investment." 


(These letters are typical of thousands 
which have been received from pleased 
and satisfied subscribers). 


The Hour 


Blackstone Institute 
20 West Jackson Blvd., 1686, Chicago, Ill. 


The names, records and qualifications of the leading Judges, Law- 
yers and Teachers who prepared and conduct the Course and Service 
are in themselves a sufficient guaranty of its unusual merit and prac- 
tical value. 


We Prepare You to Practice Law 


Our Course and Service will prepare you on all subjects required in the bar ex- 
amination, as it has already done for many others in your own state and in every 
other state in the Union. he legal profession offers unlimited opportunities for 
honor, prestige and income. The demand for good lawyers has never been so great 
as now. Every state, every city, every community and every ham:et needs the 
services of lawyers. 

Our 165-page free book, ‘‘The Law Trained Man,” tells you how you ean become 
a lawyer during your spare time at home. Send the coupon for your copy of this 
inspiring book today. 


Grasp the Big Opportunities in Business 


Big Business has decided that only a legal training fully equips the mind with 
the power to analyze, to direct, to control. Busine:s problems are now far too com- 
plex to be successfully handled, even by men of experience who merely know finance, 
accounting, sales, costs, etc, At least a working knowledge of how these great 
forces may be legally applied is now nbsolutely essential. 

Thus we see men like Lovett of the Union Pacific, Gary of U. S, Steel, Whelan 
of United Cigar Stores, picked for leadership because of their grasp of the funda- 
mentals of law; because they know just what may be done lawfully and how and 
mee do it in the best way. One need not pass a bar examination to be able 

o 18. 

Our free book will tell you how to make yourself doubly valuable to your own or 
some other business by becoming a law trained man. Clip the coupon and mail now. 


Law and Public Life 


The greatest honors within the gift of our democracy will always go to the law 
trained man. Of every hundred men in the public eye—Presidents, Cabinet Officers, 
Senators, Congressmen, Governors—more than two-thirds are men of legal training. 

Every important public event—every crisis—calls for the services of the law 
trained man. In the days of the American Revolution, it was such men as Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison and Patrick Henry; in the Civil War it was Abraham 
Lincoln; and today in the present world-wide crisis it is President Wilson and his 
cabinet—all law trained men—whose double power to analyze and construct 
makes them the men of the hour. " 

Our free book tells you the rewards which are yours, if you know law. Send 
for your copy now. 


Learn Law at Home in Spare Time 


Do not let advancing years find you in the ''disappointed class’ looking back on 
neglected opportunities! A few hours’ reading of this Course and Service in spare 
time will show results at once and will equip you to pass the bar examination and 
become a lawyer, or to become a leader in business or politics. The Course and 
Service is clearly written in plain, simple language—easy to understand. No 
specific preliminary education 
is required, 


SPECIAL OFFER— 
Investigate Without Obligation 


The recent union of Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law 
withBlackstoneInstitute marks 
an epoch in the history of law 
instruction. To commemorate 
this union and to bring the stu- 
dent body immediately up to 
the number which our increased 
facilities now enable us to serve, 
we will accept a limited num- 
ber of enrollments at a reduced 
fee and especially liberal terms. 

Decide today to investigate 
this most unusual opportunity. 
Clip the coupon now for our 165- 

age free book, '"The Law Trained 
Man,’ and full particulars of our 


1686, Chicago, Ill. 


Special Offer. Everything will be 
pent to you free and prepaid. There page free book, ‘ The 
edes p reed Sree Trained Man," and full particu- 


Offer now in force. 
Name 


Address 


Blackstone Institute 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, your 165- 


lars of your Modern American Law 
Course and Service and the Special 
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A boy of three is cast on a desert island—all that’s left of a ship’s company. On the opposite 
side of the island a baby girl is cast up. Both grow up; neither knows of the other. How they 
survive—how they meet—what they think—throws a light on how our prehistoric ancestors may 
have lived—a vivid picture of instinct and need for love. The title of this story is “Primordial,” 
and it is one of many stories—stories that writers like Rex Beach, Booth Tarkington, Robert 
W. Chambers and others say are some of the best stories ever written by an American author. 


The Sailor-Author and His Widow | 4 Volumes 


e 

For years he had been a sailor before the mast, then, when he was 36 years old, came the im- 30 Stories 
pulse to write. He wrote his first story on a washtub, on the back of circulars which he was 
to distribute at $1.00 a day. 
At once he was famous. He wrote the greatest sea stories that have ever been put on paper. 1 000 Pages 
put de of the den are not ka that he wrote. His fancies play ahont xa conditions of life. ? 

et Morgan Robertson was always poor, for his stories appeared in the days before magazines 
paid big prices to authors, and all he got was fame. 300 000 Wo d 
About a year ago McClure’s, Metropolitan, and The Ladies’ World joined forces to bring to Morgan , ras 
Robertson's old age the peace and prosperity which were his due. 
On March 21st he went to Atlantic City for the first rest of his weary life. B d in hand 
But it was not ordained that he should know repose or freedom from worry this side of the grave. ound in hand- 
With the beat of the surf in his ears, with his face turned towards the ocean he loved, Morgan some red cloth 
From the inea BE Ser, Boeie d plana dut dm from the sale of his books 

om the innin r. Robertson planned that the income from the sale of his 
should go to his widow. Good P. aper 
And we will keep this trust. On every set sold we will pay Mrs. Robertson a generous royalty. If 
our plans realize the success they deserve, Morgan Robertson will not have given his all in vain. 


Here Is Our Offer — y 


LA 

1 am ^ 
We will send you a handsome set of Morgan Robertson's best Mec ad ber EDU uv 
works in 4 volumes without charge — WE will pay for them— WE - — f Sept. "15 
will pay the cost of getting them to you—and WE will pay a royalty to Wreck 2 Masters MeClure's 
Mrs. Robertson—if you will pay for one year’s subscription to McClure’s, Sore Ten Og’, 281 Fourth 


Metropolitan, and The Ladies’ World at less than retail prices and in  |- Titan 
little installments. E 


You will receive at once the set of books and 
Send NA nly the first copies of Metropolitan, McClure’s and 
10c OW The Ladies’ World. You then send us 50c a 
month for only eight months. And that’s all. 


If you prefer to pay all at once send only $3.75 with order. (Personal checks 
accepted.) : 

For a set in handsome 3-4 Leather binding, send $6.50 with order. (Canadian and 
foreign postage extra. Magazines may be sent to different addresses if desired. If 
you are at present a subscriber to either magazine your subscription will be extended.) 


/ for 
/ Metropolitan one 

year, McClure’s one 
year, and The Ladies’ 
World one year, and 
send Morgan Robert- 
/ son's works, in four 
/ volumes, carriage prepaid 
/ by you. I enclose 10c and 

agree to pay 50c a month 
/ tor 8 months to pay for my 
/ subscriptions. The books are 
/ mine, free. 


McClure's Magazine, 251 Fourth Ave, New York — 97... 


A New Novel and a New Novelist 


HE new novel is “The Fifth 

Wheel” —the story of a woman. 

The new novelist is Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty, who first appeared as 
a writer of fiction in this maga- 
zine. She wrote the “ Bob- 
bie” stories, whose delight- 
ful character readers will 
remember. For some 
years Mrs. Prouty has 
found very little time, 
outside the cares of 
home and children, 
to devote to writing, 
but last year she was 
able to start work 
on a real novel. 

Weexpected much 

from this manu- 
script, but it far sur- 
passes our expecta- 
tion in the quality of 
romance, in the 
strong sweep of inci- 
dent and drama, and 
in the matured grasp 
of life. It tells with 
movement and suspense 
the story of a beautiful, 
shrewd young woman, 
brought up in the society 
where man-hunting is a great 
game. It shows how in the de- 
velopment and the interplay of 
character there comes the revolt against 
these conditions and against the family 
domination. You see this society girl alone 


and endurance, reinforced by her own 
natural charm. The novel is rich in pic- 
turesof varied phasesoflife. Through 
it all there runs a fine love story, 
with natural suspense, reaching 
a justihed and noble conclu- 
sion. 
In the last year we must 
have read fifty novels in 
manuscript to find a se- 
rial to follow *' Hemp- 
held." Butforone rea- 
son or another none 
of these quite suited. 
But when Mrs. Prou- 
ty's novel came it 
captured the office. 
At least two of the 
editors read it 
straight through at 
a sitting with delight 
and interest. ‘The 
freshness of it, the 
urgent desire to get on 
to hnd out more about 
Ruth Vars, kept us 
going page after page 
for hundreds of type- 
written sheets, and not a 
dull page in the whole lot. 
That’s an unusual experience 
with hardened readers. We are 
proud that we published Mrs. 
Prouty's first stories, and prouder 
still to see that she has justified our be- 
lief in her ability, and has written a novel 
that would do honor even to older and 
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COMPLETE 


The extraordinary demand for this pioneer Eight and its year's me- 
chanical advance over all competition make it unnecessary for the King 
Company to stimulate sales by mid-year change of price or model. 


WE are fortunate in having produced a car 
which enables us to break away from the 
trade's demoralizing practice of sudden and 
unseasonable announcements, which cause 
quick depreciation of all cars purchased dur- 
ing the first half of the year. 

Therefore, the King Company announces 
this new policy for the protection of King 
owners and dealers: No change of price or 
model this year. No mid-year announcements. 
Either ample notice to dealers of any new 
announcement affecting prevailing model, or, 
rebate on all cars still unsold which were 
shipped thirty days prior to such announce- 
ment. No sacrifice of King quality for mere 
price reduction — but always a high grade car 
at a price that gives big value. 

The King Eight has delivered since January 


and was on the trial road three months before. 
It is now giving the very highest satisfaction 
to hundreds of owners all over America and 
is operating in eighteen foreign countries, 
there being 150 in England alone. The motor 
is truly an engineering marvel—a statement 
which will lose its boastfulness after your first 
ride. 

Mechanically a year in advance, yet proved 
right by thousands of miles of operation, this 
car is the purchase of wisdom. It will grow 
old slowly. It will out-perform all other 
types. It will show amazing economy for its 
hill-leveling power. It is not “coming” but 
HERE —a car of demonstrated superiority and 
embodying a knowledge of Eight Cylinder 
construction which makers in our wake must 
learn by experience. 


There’s a King dealer in your locality. Write for his address and the new Eight catalog 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Showroom Broadway at 52d Street 
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Sue was a little timid as she stood there waiting to be 
welcomed. Bartley simply lost his head—he was confused, 
abrupt and fidgety. Not so Agnes—a dreamy little smile 
would play on her lips as she looked out over the harbor 


From Susan GLASPELL’s delightful 
love story beginning on the next page 
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Sue was a little timid as she stood there waiting to be 
welcomed. Bartley simply lost his head—he was confused, 
abrupt and fidgety. Not so Agnes—a dreamy little smile 
would play on her lips as she looked out over the harbor 


From Susan GLASPELL’s delightful 
love story beginning on the next page 


Agnes of Cape’s End 


By Susan Glaspell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM M. BERGER 


A complete novel in miniature 


I. The Beautiful Portuguese 


II. Lieut. Weston, U. S. N. 
III. The Call of Race 
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HEN people ask me why 

I now spend my summers 

in the White Mountains I 

say that Cape's End was 

giving me rheumatism. A 
little house so close upon the sea that the 
winter tides each year damage the bulk- 
head might give one rheumatism, I should 
think, and [hase not felt like telling the 
story of why I could no longer sleep in that 
bedroom which the sound of the sea filled 
at night. 

The story of that is the story of Agnes 
Andrado, daughter of the Papea sae 
fisherman we lived next door to through 
seventeen years. When first I saw Agnes 
she was just one of those lovely Portu- 
guese children who make it a delight to 
wander down the street and through the 
lanes of Cape’s End. Their being there is 
one of those contributions the sea is al- 
ways making to the romance of life. You 
may know that story of the coming of the 
dark-skinned fishermen from the Azores, 
staying, and writing back to “The Islands” 
for families, sweethearts, friends; building 
up a new life on a distant shore; mingling 
with the New Englanders, themselves the 
result of a farther back wandering but now 
seeming inherent to the soil. 


I7 WAS when Agnes was thirteen that I 
saw her as superbly unique. I got it 
with a shock because I had not seen her 
the year before, for we had spent that year 
in Paris. I remember our happy hurrying 
away from the station, the eagerness with 
which we followed the twisting street by 
the sea "down along" toward our own 
little white house. Then as we neared the 
Andrados' a girl came running out the 
front door and down to the gate. There 
she stood, turning up the collar of her dark 
red sweater; I can see her just as plainly 
now, the way the wind blew her skirt out 
toward us. Then, recognizing us, she 
was all alight and came running to us. 
"Why, Agnes! How you've grown," 
was the silly thing I finally said. "How 
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IV. Agnes and Tony 
V. The Relentless Sea 
VI. The Miracle 


you've flamed!" was what had left me 
without words. 

You would think that, after that, I 
would be prepared for her; but I never met 
her, I do not mean from year to year, but 
on the street day by day, without that 
little shock. It was strange how she 
could flame like that and yet not be 
violent; you never felt her beauty as 
flagrant. Perhaps that was because there 
was laughter in her eyes, or because of 
the sweetness of her mouth. Gladness 
always made her lips part a little and the 
color surge to her cheeks and her eyes 
deepen and glow. 

It was the veering between tomboyish- 
ness and dreaming young womanhood 
which made her interesting to me through 
the next few years. But there came a 
spring when I returned to find that Agnes 
had left her border country behind. 

We got in at night that time and I had 
not seen the Andrados. Next morning I 
started for a walk. I gloried in the sound 
and the freshness of the ocean after a 
winter of elevated trains and subways. 
And just as I turned a little bend in the 
street I saw that down there the mist had 

arted and let out—a Lady of the Mist. 
Tasers from her bearing that she was 
some stranger. Then she had come 
nearer; she was smiling—and I saw that 
she was Agnes Andrado. 

The long jacket of her gray suit was 
close-fitted, disclosing those long, slow 
curves of her lovely body. But the arrest- 
ing thing was the way she moved,—the 
proud grace of her, the suppleness of her 
strength,—lithe, buoyant, so light and so 
firm. What innumerable women in high 
places would give to move like that! 


II 
ONE day my friend Bartley Weston, 


who had come in the day before with 
his ship—the fleet was at Cape’s End that 
summer—was confronted with Agnes. 
Bartley Weston had once wanted to 


marry me, ana as time went on seemed to 
cherish a particularly friendly feelin 
toward me—I daresay because I saved 
him from marrying, for a bachelor in the 
navy gets on very well. 

his afternoon he was talking in that 
flattering manner of intense absorption 
to an artist girl who had come in. 

For a moment it slipped my mind that 
I had asked Agnes to come over for tea— 
I had wanted to startle the painter girl 
with her. I had not heard anyone coming 
in, and the first I knew of someone stand- 
ing in the door was when I saw Bartley's 
stare and the flush that spread upward 
from his neck. 

I remember that the middy blouse 
Agnes wore that day—she was one of the 
few town girls who adopted them from 
us—had one of those big blue collars, 
and a blue lacing that left the throat ex- 
posed, giving the full line of her slim, 
firm neck which so superbly bore the 
small, beautiful head. She was a little 
timid as she stood there waiting to be 
welcomed. 

Well, from the ve first, Bartley 
simply lost his head! He got out of the 
pattern, all right. Gone was that flatter- 
ing manner of complete absorption; he 
was confused and abrupt and fidgety. 
Not so Agnes! Quiet, serene, the sun- 
shine finding copper glints in the luxuriant 
hair piled high on her head, the wind 
blowing little wisps across the rich dark 
red of her cheek, a dreamy little smile 
would play on her lips as she looked out 
over the harbor. 


I KNEW perfectly well that Bartley 
would be back next day; and he got 
there when Agnes and I were swimming. 
As he came down the steep steps to the 
beach Agnes was lying out on a raft she 
had just gained, full length in the sun, an 
arm curled round her head and one hand 
dabbling in the water. She swam toward 
us over-arm fashion—long, slow, telling 
strokes, her rounded wet arms glistening 
in the sunshine, her finely formed little 
chin lifted just out of the water, that 
rather serious smile hovering on her lips. 
We watched her run up the steps of their 
house, halt a minute for a joke with her 
father, who was cleaning the chicken 
yard, then disappear in the woodshed, 
where she had arranged a dressing-room. 

Once he had me alone, Bartley broke 
out with his demands. Who was she? 
Where had she come from? What—well, 
what about her? 

We were in the usual place on my upper 
porch. I’m afraid there was a little 
malice in the satisfaction I took in looking 
at this man of the navy and then pointing 
to the fisherman's cottage next door. 

“She lives there," I said. 

“Yes, yes!" he answered impatiently, 
“so I gathered—staying there for the 
summer. But— Well, who is she?" he 
laughed. 


Her feeling about leaving » 


home made her mouth sen- .~ 
sitive, her eyes broodingly 


tender 


Mrs. Andrado had come out of the 
house and was taking some clothes down 
from the line—sleeves rolled up, apron 
flapping. I nodded toward her. "That's 
Mama," I quietly replied. t 

Bartley's stare at me was rather comi- 
cal. "Why— Is it?" he said, in such a 
feeble tone that we both laughed. 

And then, mildly, I told him about 
Agnes. She was "M seventeen-year-old 
daughter of those Portuguese fisher peo- 
ple. Her father and mother had come 
from the Azores in their youth. Her 
mother had gone to school in The Islands 


of Cape’s End, by SUSAN GLASPELL 
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and could read and write; her father 


could not. 
I LOOKED at Bartley, and I liked him 
better then than I had ever liked him, 
liked him for the gallant little smile with 
the quizzical twist. After a minute he 
said, a distinct edge to his voice: “You 
can’t claim that it accounts for her, can 
you?” 
I could not. Bartley broke another 
pause with the brusque demand: “Where 
did she get it?” 
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“Oh, that’s just one of life's little sur- 
prises,” I laughed. “It isn't all as cut 
and dried as you think." 

But in the next six weeks I myself 
came to find that it wasn't as cut and 
dried ‘as I had thought. For Bartley did 
not stay away. He came with constant 
proposals of things for the three of us to 
do—swimming, sailing, tramps over to 
the sand dunes on the other side of the 
Cape. He entertained us on board his 
ship. 

That afternoon was one of life's little 
surprises for me! “Where did she get it?” 
I put to myself, watching Agnes chatting 
with the captain commanding that ship. 
Though perhaps it was no mystery, no 
sport, as a biological friend of mine would 
say, but only that she was the lovely 
flower of a long line of gentle-natured 
folk. And then, of course she knew that 
she had beauty; and how that must back 
one up! I saw her pointing out to the 
captain the house where she lived, telling 
him, in answer to his question, that her 
name was not Spanish but Portuguese, 
that her father and mother had come 
from The Islands. She pointed to the 
"Little Queen," a fishing schooner at 
anchor near the battleship, and said that 
her brother would go out in that the next 
afternoon. 

They talked of a fisherman’s life, and 
Agnes told of how, when she was a little 
girl, her eldest brother had been drowned. 
Her eyes deepened and grew dewy in re- 
counting it and there were catches in her 
low, rich voice. There was a pause when 
she looked off across the water to the 
sand dunes and the tip of a sail that 
could be seen on the other side of the 
narrow neck of land which made the 
harbor as if, from that battleship, she was 
brooding over all the fishing craft, her 
craft, in the waters round about there. 
Then she pulled herself back and turned 
with a bright inclusive smile to the man 


by her side. 
I DO not know why I had so little con- 
cerned myself with ideas of what it was 
to come to, perhaps I was too absorbed 
in the adventure of it as it was going 
along. It was a couple of nights 
later that Bartley came to me and 
told me he wanted to marry 
Agnes. 

As he watched my attempts at 
rallying, Bartley remarked that 
life was less cut and dried than 
I had thought. 

Two days later they were engaged and 
I, apparently, was the only one left 
gasping for breath. My husband said it 
was one of the things he had been looking 
for, and very much to be deplored. Bart- 
ley was what you might call grimly 
radiant, Agnes attractively ide and 
the Andrados curiously subdued, but 
consenting. 

I got my breath, and then my imagina- 
tion turned loose on it! I loved to think 
of the girl whose people had come in 
fishing boats from the Azores marrying a 
man who might one day command a 
battleship of our navy, that mingling of 
crafts, of peoples, somehow opening my 
mind to the whole of the romance and 
variety and adventure of life. And it was 
the sea had brought this about; the sea 
was always doing startling things with 
human destinies, (Continued on page 67) 
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Tue AMERICAN FARMER for two generations has not been in love with his 
task. He has been unhappy in it. He has quit it as fast as he could, and 
gone to the city. Why? Because it has principally engaged his hands, and 
not his brain. He has called the work of the doctor “brain work” when, as 
a matter of fact, there is more chemistry, physiology and hygiene in the 
best farming than in medicine. He has called the work of the lawyer 
* brain work" when, as a matter of fact, it takes as much brains to work 
out a proper rotation of crops as to try an important case in the courts. 
He has called the work of the bookkeeper “brain work” when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the accounts of the farm, if properly kept, are vastly more 
complex than those of the banker or the factory. 

The great revival in farming among youth, of which Mr. Stanley John- 
son writes in these articles, is most significant because it is winning the 
hearts of the young people back to thefarm. Why? Because it is teaching 
them the great truth that farming is brain work. In it is found the closest 
correlation between education and life. 

The various clubs which have absorbed the energies of so many young 
people are as directly conducive to the development of the modern citi- 
zen as were the military games of the ancient Spartans. It is a game which 
leads directly into Life. l 

This work has only just begun. Long before the younger readers of 
these articles are middle-aged, the rural schools of this country will have 
taken over all this work as a part of their regular curriculums, and instead 
of the present ominous tide of farm people setting to the cities in order 
that “the children may have a better chance for an education,” there will 
be a tide of city people to the farms—for the same reason. Mr. Johnson’s 
articles deal adequately with the most promising movement in present- 
day American life—especially to city people. 
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WELVE hundred boys in the 

summer of 1914 added $20,000,- 

ooo to the productive wealth of 

the state of Ohio. This was their 

response to the call for help. 
They were the corn club boys of the 
Buckeye State. They raised the “average 
yield of corn per acre from 35 bushels to 
81, a gain of $20,000,000 a year to the 
state,” says A. P. Sandles, president of the 
Ohio Agricultural Commission. 

I have chosen this instance because it 
illustrates the need of help, the awaken- 
ing, and the way the people of Ohio 
showed their appreciation. The business 
men of the state went deep into their 
pockets and sent the entire twelve hun- 
dred boys to Washington, to New York 
City, and later gave them a trip to the 
big Panama show at San Francisco. 
Young Arnett Rose of Lima won the 
honor of being the Boy Champion Corn 
Grower of Ohio, two years in succession, 
raising "m bushels on an acre in 1 13, 
and 153 bushels in 1914. But the Ohio 
people understood that it was the entire 
twelve hundred boys who deserved their 
gratitude. 


"ERE was a real need for this help. 
The corn crop of Ohio diminished 28,- 
000,000 bushels between 1912 and 1913. 
That is a very grave loss. Ohio's greater 
pennis still live in the country—and 
er rural population embraces one twen- 
tieth of that of the Republic. 
But Ohio is not alone in this economic 
affliction: it is nation-wide. And the 
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NOTE: The boys and girls of the farm have had recently a tremendous awak- 
ening. Mr. Johnson has gathered the stirring facts with zeal and enthusiasm. 


Out of a great store of material he has made three articles: 


I. Toe Corn Cius Boys—their stories and achievements (in this number) 
II. THe Cannine GinLs—a wonder story of success (in October) 
III. ‘‘Basy Beer” Boys—and their doubled profits (in November) 
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Young Generation, between the ages of 
ten and eighteen, in an all-over-the-na- 
tion, splendidly-organized club move- 
ment, under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is going 
to pull the country out of its dilemma. 
he call for help went out in 1907, when 
the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp found in 
Mississippi the germ of the wonderful 
American boy. Dot Knapp, to speak 
restrainedly, was the most fruitful con- 
structive personality ever attached to the 
service of the Agricultural Department. 
Since 1862, the Department of Agricul- 
ture had spent over seventy million dol- 
lars in an endeavor to quicken the Ameri- 
can farmer. But nothing ever happened 
like this case in Ohio. Before he called for 
help from the boys and girls Doctor Knapp 
was much discouraged. “Agriculture in 
most sections,” he said, “ consists simply in 
a series of motions, inherited from Adam.” 
Few knew how much this help was 
needed. Since 1880, our rural population 
has fallen from 70.5 to 53.7 per cent—at 
the last census reckoning. This includes 
all villages, towns and cities of 2,500 peo- 
le and less. Production had fallen off 
in all but three of the ten important crops. 
Wheat in a decade had lost one third of 
its volume and corn Ms ercent. Since 
1907 the supply of beef decreased 3c per 
cent. Representative Lever said in the 
House of Representatives that we must 
learn to produce more or accustom our- 
selves to eat less. 
As a nation, our need is far more grave 
than was that of Ohio as a state. Our 
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cost of living has continued to climb. 
Nearly every political economist is ready 
with a remedy. We may find that the 
genuine cure lies in the muscular enthu- 
siasm and responsive brains of a quarter 
of a million boys and girls, representing 
the best of the reas Generation. Let us 
present their case. 


Jerry Moore, World Champion 
Corn Grower 


JERRY MOORE of South Carolina, to 
whom a niche was given in the Hall of 
Fame which Tur AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
maintains in "Interesting People," was 
the most potent personality when the 
Young Generation was under full swin 
after 1910. The story of the man an 
woman who were the givers of two big 
ideas will be told, but to this fifteen-year- 
old Southern boy will always remain a 
lace in the heart of the American farm 
y. Jerry raised a little over 228 bushels 
ofcorn,ononeacreofland. His brief story 
in "Interesting People" brought letters 
from as far as Alberta, and from the 
“doubting Thomas" element of society. 
His achievement was established in the 
archives of the Agricultural Department 
in a way that satisfed the incredulous. 
But his influence brought a tremendous 
army of boys in the Southern states to at- 
tention, with their hands on the plow. 
The year following there were over sev- 
enty-five thousand boys and girls (mostly 
boys) enrolled in dub activities. Jerry 
Moore had been “toted” from Boston 
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to Seattle by various organizations. He 
was the biggest human advertisement ever 
letloose. His harrow was a sacred exhibit 
at the National Corn Show and other 
kindred gatherings. ; 

Every farmer's boy saw a chance, an 
opportunity that had never before been 
dreamed of. Up in the Nerthern states, 
where the club movement was not started 
until 1913, they were envious, because 
corn does not grow so abundantly up 
there. In a Sunday school in another 
state, when a boy was asked if he knew 
about Jeremiah, he replied he did not. 
“But I know all about Jerry Moore,” he 
added. The Southern railroads used him 
to attract settlers. Within three years 
the corn crop of South Carolina jumped 
from 17,000,000 bushels a year, to 50,- 
000,000! The corn crop of Mississippi 
has doubled, and the yield per acre, in 
erery one of the fifteen Southern states, has 
increased since Jerry Moore's exploit! 


HE year 1911 was a wonderful year 

for the corn club boys of the South. 
Fifty-two boys in Georgia received di- 
plomas for growing over 100 bushels of 
corn per acre—the average yield of the 
state that year was only 16 bushels per 
acre. Nineteen boys in one county in 
Georgia averaged 9o bushels to the acre; 
one hundred Es in Alabama averaged 
97 bushels to the acre; 21 boys in Yazoo 
City, Mississippi, averaged 111 bushels to 
the acre—and at an average cost of 19 
cents a bushel! Mississippi's average 
crop per acre that year was 19 bushels, 
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The boy and the acre 


This is Walker Lee Dunson looking over his acre of land 


on which he raised, in 1913, 932 bushels of corn at a cost 


of less than 20 cents a bushel. 


This record has never been equaled by any other boy. 


for TRE an average price of 72 cents was 
aid. 

5 These Yazoo City boys made 53 cents 
for every 19 cents invested. One hun- 
dred boys in North Carolina averaged 
99 bushels to the acre, and 432 boys in 
that state averaged 63 bushels to the acre, 
and 16 boys in Dillon County, South 
Carolina, grew 100 bushels and over, on 
each acre. This was the first year after 
Jerry Moore. 


"T HEN in 1913 came Walker Lee Dun- 
son of Alexandria, Alabama, who 
wrested the honor of Boy Champion Corn 
Grower of the World from Jerry, with a 
record of 232.7 bushels. But in 1914 he 
raised only 175 bushels on his acre of land, 
at a cost of 20 cents a bushel. This was, 
however, the best record for the state. 
Dunson received for his prizes in 1913 and 
1914, a pure-bred Percheron mare—mak- 
ing a start in breeding fine horses, which 
it is the ambition of Alabama to instil in 
the next generation. As an “All Star” 
performer, Dunson operated a tiny farm, 
last year, in a four-crop contest. He led 
his state, and held his place as World 
Champion Boy Corn Grower, since no one 
beat his record of 232 bushels, made the 


year before. Carl Graves of Soso, Mis- 
sissippi, had the best record for 1914 with 
a yield of 202 bushels of corn to the acre. 

In the meantime, each year Jerry Moore 
had been trying vainly to beat himself; 
he made a good crop each year, because 
he had learned how, and he was attending 
the agricultural college at Clemson, 
South Carolina, with a very definite idea 
of what he needed to learn. But the 
power of his example had been working 
all through the South, had been the in- 
centive to Dunson, and had brought out 
the “grit” in thousands of others. 

The help of the Young Generation in 
the Southern states in 1911 was a very 
real thing. The American boy showed a 
wonderful grit. His father did not have a 

reat deal of faith in him. One Mississippi 
we scoffed loudly. ''What?" he said 
to the federal demonstrator, ‘‘ you propose 
to teach our boys how to farm? I can 
teach my boy more farming in a day than 
you can ina month!” That year one boy 
in his vicinity raised 125 bushels on one 
acre. In the schoolroom where the annual 
exhibit was shown this father asked to be 
allowed to speak, and this is what he said: 
* Boys, I have thrown away forty years of 
my life. You have taught me there is no 


need to work a whole county to make corn 
enough to feed two mules and make bread 
for a family. If you will just give me a 
little time, I think I can make on five 
acres what I have been making on twenty, 
and I can turn the balance of my land into 
meadows and pastures.” 


R. BRADFORD KNAPP, who suc- 
ceeded his late father as head of the 
Farm Demonstration Service, tells another 
story ofa reluctant parent: A freckle-faced 
South Carolinian of the Young Genera- 
tion type teased for an acre, to emulate 
Jerry Moore. But the father thought 
there was some trick back of Jerry’s 
achievement. He at last consented to 
allow the boy to grub an acre near a 
forest, pull the stumps, remove the stones, 
and work it. The boy did it. Then the 
father said he’d take that acre himself, 
and if the boy was really in earnest he 
could grub another one. Then he was 
willing to compete with him, old ways 
against the new way of the boy and the 
nited States Government. This was 
done. 

When the crop was harvested, the 
boy’s measured eighty bushels, and the 
old man’s, adjoining, measured only eight! 
“Ever since then,” says Doctor Ea 
“the old man has been going to farmers’ 
institutes with that boy, sitting on the 
front seat and saying: ‘Look what me and 
John went and done.’ But.he is growing 
more corn, a boy showing him how.” 

There are 6,500,000 grown-up farmers 
in the United States, and of the gainful 
occupations they form our greatest army 
of industrial workers—about 36 per cent 
of the whole number. They are the only 
industrial class with an entire department 
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of the Government working for them, and 
spending $70,000,000 for them since 1862. 
hey are our dependence for food and 
clothing; but we cannot hold them in very 
great esteem. In corn alone, in 1913, 
they let the crop fall over seven hundred 
million bushels from the preceding year. 
Acreage fell, and the nation-wide produc- 
tion on each acre averaged only 23.1 bush- 
els! We cannot say that the father of this 
Young Generation deserves any praise. 


But in this same year of 1913, the corn 
crop grew in every Southern state 
where the boys had been working their 
amazing leaven of gritty enthusiasm— 
and it was not a good corn year. In 
Georgia, where the boys are enrolled by 
the thousands (and of which we shall have 
something wonderful to tell in a later 
article on Pig Clubs), the corn production 
increased 10,000,000 bushels! 

Any Southern state will furnish evi- 
dence for the Young Generation’s case. 
For example, in Arkansas, in this same 

ear there was a total enrollment of 2,400 
din in seventy counties, directed by 
forty-six local demonstrators under a state 
leader, Mr. C. W. Watson. They aver- 
aged 39.6 bushels to the acre; the state 
average was 17 bushels to the acre. This 
average includes production of 142 bushels 
an acre down to almost nothing “during 
the most severe drouth Arkansas has ex- 
perienced for many years." Donald Jonas 
raised 13734 bushels at a cost of 1174 cents 
a bushel. But the most amazing state- 
ment in Mr. Watson's reports to the 
Agricultural Department came the year 
before, when he gave figures to show that 
if all Arkansas had been cultivated under 
the guidance of the demonstrators in 1913, 
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A boy who has been worth many millions 
of dollars to the country 


In 1910 Jerry Moore showed what youth could do, by rais- 
ing 228 bushels of corn from one acre of land in South Caro- 


lina. 


Within three years after that the corn crop of South 


Carolina jumped from seventeen million bushels to fifty 
. million! And the yield per acre in every one of the fifteen 
Southern states has increased since Jerry Moore’s exploit! 


both for the adult and the Young Genera- 
tion, in corn alone the wealth of the state 
would have increased over $24,000,000! 

Year by year the productive power of 
the boys grows in volume, and records and 
champions yield to higher achievements. 
Last year 334 boys in the fifteen Southern 
states alone grew one hundred or more 
bushels of corn on their acres. In Georgia 
3,200 boy corn growers averaged, en masse, 
fifty-eight bushels of corn to the acre, 
while the average of the whole state, ac- 
cording to the old plan of culture, was only 
18 bushels to the acre. The Louisiana 
boys averaged 45.7 bushels to the acre, 
at an average cost of 38.2 cents a bushel; 
this was ten bushels lower than the aver- 
age for 1913, because the weather condi- 
tions were most adverse. 

More impressive still isa table, prepared 
by the General Education Board, for the 
year 1912, showing the boys’ work, and a 
comparison with a state-wide average of 
the elders: 


Average Average Yield 


State Yield on on Similar 
Boy's Acre Lands 
Alabama 62.3 17.2 
Arkansas 49.5 22. 
Florida 38.58 8. 
Georgia 56.4 14. 
Louisiana 55.32 20.24 
Mississippi 66.3 18. 
North Carolina 62.8 20. 
Oklahoma 48. 22.63 
South Carolina 68.79 18.5 
Tennessee 91.46 35 5 
Texas 38. 24. 
Virginia 59.5 20. 


Uncle Sam’s Reaching for Every Boy 
and Girl 


"T HESE missionaries of the Young Gen- 
eration in the South have transmitted 
their constructive power to every other 
state in the Union. From the Bureaus of 
Plant and of Animal Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is operated an in- 
dustrial university, coórdinated in an 
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effective manner with every school and 
home in the land. Their activities are 
now adapted to those products peculiar 
to the vicinity—potatoes for New Eng- 
land, and the Western states, for example. 
Dr. Seaman Knapp believed that the 
work should begin in the schoolroom. He 
felt that the Young Generation would run 
away with the opportunity. “Any woman 
teacher can be trained to conduct boys’ 
corn clubs,” he said. Then he found a 
Mississippi schoolmaster, now known all 
over the state as “Corn Club ” Smith— 
W. H. Smith, who is now the state school 
superintendent of Mississippi. Down in 
Holmes County in 1906 this man had found 
the medium for the Young Generation, and 
Doctor Knapp adopted it as his first model. 
“Corn Club" Smith found a word to 
describe the boy who hates school—the 
" hand-minded" boy. Mr. Smith under- 
stands him: ‘The boy begins to be proud 
of himself and of his accomplish- 
ments in beating his father grow- 
ing corn. He combs his hair bet- 
ter and washes his face and hands 
cleaner. The neighborhood be- 
ins to talk about his corn. It 
is the center of attraction. He 
begins to feel his importance, 
and says to himself, ‘Here, I 
cannot afford to be at the foot of 
my class. He catches new in- 
spiration, and directly is solving 
problems and analyzing sen- 
tences better than any other 
pupil in school. He cannot 
afford to misbehave and get the 
censure of the teacher. He be- 
gins to see some possibility of 
money-making in the soil. He 
begins to dream of the home he 
is going to build, to plan the 
way he is to run his fences, 
make his pastures and fields. He 
wakes up, he gets ideals and ob- 
jectives. The corn club has increased the 
yield of manhood in Mississippi greatly." 


IN ANY country district, an enterprising 
teacher may start this work. here 
there is a county superintendent of schools 
it is a simple matter to enroll the children 
between ten and eighteen years into a 
club. 

So soon as the names reach Washing- 
ton, Uncle Sam has that boy or girl 
under close observation. He has touched 
them with a magic hand. He sends text- 
books on corn, apple, potato, tomato and 
alfalfa culture, and blanks to guide in the 
chosen activity, day by day, and for a 
record of success, which will be carefully 
scrutinized at harvest time. 

Uncle Sam wants the boys and girls in 
the cities for “‘back-yard garden clubs.” 
He wants the girls to start a plat of wheat, 
and to make a loaf of bread each month, 
and compete for sweepstake honors in the 
state fairs. He wants both boys and girls 
to join pig clubs, baby beef clubs—and 
there have been some wonderful achieve- 
ments in these, which are a story by them- 
selves. It means the certain fall of the 
price of meat. 

Uncle Sam wishes to have a man for 
every boy, to have each grow a crop of 
something side by side. He wishes every 
school district to start some one of these 
clubs, to have several in every township, 
and a great many in each county. Each 
week-end there should be a A ee of 


all boys and girls in the school, with their 
parents if possible. They should have 
talks, debates, discussions. Once a year 
the whole county should assemble—as a 
cumulative outburst of the community's 
interest. 

'The material profit of this great in- 
dustrial university is not its most im- 
portant phase, in Uncle Sam's view. He 
wishes the boy and girl to remain in the 
country, and save us from starvation. He 
can show them all that there is peace, 
civilization and happiness assured, with- 
out challenging a doubtful destiny in a 
great metropolis. So not only must a 
pupil raise a fine, abundant crop, but it 
must be achieved with economy and the 
winner must be able to write well. In all 
the clubs there is a simple marking system 
of 100 points. 

“In the corn clubs, this table represents 
the required measures of excellence: 


A boy with a 


man’s earning power 


Walker Lee Dunson is not only the cham- 
pion boy corn grower of the world, but 
as an all-star performance he operated 
last year a tiny farm in a farm-crop con- 
test. 
bushels of corn from one acre in 1913, and 
175 bushels in 1914, he received as a prize 
a pure-bred Percheron mare. 


For his achievement in raising 232 


1. Greatest yield per acre  —........ 30 
2. Best showing of profit on investment 30 
3. Best exhibit of ten ears ............ 20 
4. Best-written history or account, en- 
titled: “How I made my crop? .... 20 
Total'&core 4:2: inim: 100 


Good citizenship is another aim. This 
great aggregation of clubs, with its mem- 
bership of a quarter of a million last year, 
and possibly double that the coming sea- 
son of 1915, has one motto: “To make the 
best better." It has been done in every 
state where these activities have been es- 
tablished. The emblem of all these na- 
tional clubs, carried on their banners and 
worn on their pins, is an open book, with 
a four-leaf clover on its pages. Each leaf 
bears a capital H. It typifies the four- 
square training of all members, boys and 

irls—in citizenship for the boys, and 
berer home life for the girls. he four 
H’s express a symmetrical train- 
ing of the Head, the Heart, the 
: Hands, the Health. The creed of 
the school arises from these—to 
train the Head to think, plan and 
reason; the Heart to be kind, true, 
and sympathetic; the Hands to 
be useful, skillful, helpful; the 
Health to resist disease, enjoy 
life, and make for efficiency. 

Once the Department of Agri- 
culture has reached a hand out 
to these young people, and there 
has been a response, a “string” 
has been attached which it will 
be difficult to sever. Plans are 
under way to make a great deal 
more of this help which the boys 
have shown they can give. One 
of the promising projects sug- 
gested for this coming season 1s 
the “Farm and Home Handi- 
craft" club. Uncle Sam has 
sent out a list of forty “ projects,” 
and from these the members of any club 
are to select ten handicraft units. There 
are to be two kinds of clubs: Class A for 
girls, and Class B, for boys. There is great 
significance in this latest plan; it will bring 
manual training into every remotest farm- 
stead. The members of these.clubs will be 
very closely supervised, through corre- 
ondo from Washington, or through 
the personal touch of local demonstrators. 


ND Uncle Sam’s friendly hand is to be 
well supplied with money. Last year 
the provisions of the Lever Act gave to 
every state, outright, the sum of $10,000. 
This sum is to be expended by whatever 
agricultural college in the state may be 
named by the legislature, but it must be 
expended in actual demonstration work. 
There is to be for this year an additional 
appropriation of $300,000, to the original 
$480,000. Then, for nine years, each pre- 
ceding year’s entire appropriation is to 
be increased by $300,000 until a yearly 
sum of $3,480,0co is regularly appropri- 
ated for “‘codperative agricultural exten- 
sion work.” 

But cach state must appropriate a sum 
equal to its share of this money, accorded on 
thé percentage of its rural population 
compared with the total population of the 
United States at its next census. Each 
year, however, the sum of $10,000 will be 
unconditionally given. States where the 
Young Generation has been seeking the 
cities will have the smaller share. Penn- 
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J. A. WOODLEY 


sylvania, with the highest percentage of 
rural population, will receive $184,500 of 
this sum of $3,000,000, provided an equal 
appropriation is voted by the legislature; 
the law permits a state to vote a smaller 
sum, and receive an equivalent amount 
from the Federal Government. Rhode 
Island, with the smallest proportion of 
rural population, will be entitled to only 
$1,200 of this sum. 


The Young Generation is Right 
on the Job 


A LITTLE less than two years ago 
Uncle Sam opened the doors of his 
wonderful school to all the boys and girls 
of America. The first year’s enrollment 
was 72,162, and last year this jumped to 
147,546. In old Massachusetts the mass 
of the Young Generation amounted to 
42,467, almost four times that of any 
of the other new states. The work in this 
state was remarkable for the achievement 
of the girls—of whom more later. 

'The two years' experience has shown 
that the Young Generation knows no 
geographical limit. A new champion ap- 
peared—whose mission will be as great 
as that of Jerry Moore—in the field of 
potato culture. Merle Hyer of Utah 
raised the equivalent of 797 bushels of 
potatoes on an acre. Ralph Hyer raised 
840 bushels, but in the score of points, the 


CAPT. L. S. DRAKE 


preparation of the crop report, he was 
obliged to ue the first place to Merle. 
Utah blaze 


JERRY MOORE 


PROF. IRA W. WILLIAMS 


A Group of Wonder Workers 


J. A. WOODLEY, a federal farm demonstrator, who goes up 
and down the country showing people how to improve their way of 
farming. The money compensation for such work is small, but 
the satisfaction in seeing wonderful results must be great. 


CAPT. L. S. DRAKE, who died last year, holds the record for 
an acre of corn. He raised 254 bushels of corn on one acre of land in 
the same county of South Carolina as Jerry Moore made his record. 


JERRY MOORE, the first champion boy corn grower, who in 
1910 raised 228 bushels of corn on one acre. He has been called 
“the greatest human advertisement ever let loose.” 


PROF. IRA W. WILLIAMS, who is at the head of the farm dem- 
onstration work for the State of South Carolina—a fine man doing 
a noble work. 


was 113.4 bushels in 1912. The Hyer boys 
had exceeded all normal records by more 
than 3 to 1! Last year, the Utah cham- 


with enthusiasm for potatoes. 
pion—and, so far as potatoes go, the na- 


Maine, the best cropping state for po- 


tatoes, has never averaged above 220 
bushels to the acre, and the greatest 
annual crop average for the whole country 


tional champion for 1914—was Howard 
Dalton, raising 720 bushels to an acre. 
The Utah club (Continued on page 72) 


‘And West is West” 


Part I 


I 


IS very disconcerting of Destiny to 
take us at our word in dramatic mo- 
ments, as Stewart Camp realized 
during the week following his de- 
cidedly dramatic parting with Betty 

Wayne. From a rather overdrawn senti- 
ment of self-effacement he had left Miss 
Stark and her niece at the St. Francis and 
sought his own rooms at the Bohemian 
Club with the statement, to himself, that 
a slight but pleasant little romance was 
over. Wholly unwilling to give Miss 
Susan any further reason for her veiled 
hostility, he had made no suggestions of 
further meetings, and during the subse- 
quent days had plunged into his work 
at the Exposition with a determination 
which was admirably grim but which 
contained, nevertheless, the saving assur- 
ance that Betty and he must inevitably 
meet somewhere on the grounds. Just 
how much, indeed, he relied on such a 
hazard he did not realize until the best 
part of a week had elapsed and the meet- 
ing had failed to materialize, in which 
pass he resolved to force the issue, and 
sought the hotel. 

A crowd of incoming tourists and a 
mountain of hand-luggage blocked the 
way to the desk, but a little brass plate 
told him that “Mr. Bronson” was the 
clerk on duty, and Mr. Bronson was an 
old friend. Camp, however, was casual, 
studiedly casual. 

* Can you tell me,” he asked, “whether 
Miss Stark of Boston and Miss Wayne 
are still here?” 

Mr. Bronson referred the matter to the 
members of his cabinet, who studied a 
chart or two, drew their heads together, 
put the question, took a vote on it and 
requisitioned the services of the mail 
clerk. The mail clerk went back to the 
vaults in the elegant detachment of a man 
in public life and a minute later returned. 
The matter, however, was too weighty for 
the naked word, unsupported, and so he 
read from a slip: 

“Miss Stark and Miss Wayne left 
Tuesday. They gave no address.” 

For the mail clerk the matter was over. 
His duty was done and with a happy sigh 
he went back to his charts, but Camp 
stood uncertain at the desk while tourists 
and bell boys surged and broke at his side. 


UESDAY! They had left Tuesday, 

the very morning after they had ar- 
rived. It explained, indeed, why he had 
failed to meet them at the Exposition, but 
it left a problem far more serious. They 
had said good-night on Monday evening 
without a hint that they intended to 
leave on the following morning, and in 
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The King’s Highway 


light of that fact their calm indefiniteness 
as to their plans assumed the proportions 
of a direct snub. It was one thing to 
efface one’s self and quite another to be 
effaced by Miss Susan. 

Mr. Bronson caught his eye hopefully 
and inquired: 

“Was there anything else, Mr. Camp?” 

But Camp shook his head and went out 
and, being in the mood which calls for 
mortification of the flesh, climbed into a 
jitney bus and sailed forth over the pave- 
ment of Geary Street, a voyage which 
served only to loosen his teeth and not to 
restore his optimism. Nor did he, that 
day, take his accustomed saunter through 
the main courts of the Exposition with 
their towering arches and ruddy frescoes. 
He went direct to his desk, and here it was 
that his chief found him late in the evening 
and watched him with an amusement 
which later turned to concern. In his 
words Camp was a “bear” for work, buta 
curious thing had happened during the 
opening months of the Exposition. More 
than one young engineer and architect, 
working day after day and night after 
night in the forced excitement of buildin 
a city in a day, had completely collapse 
as his work neared its end, and the chief 
saw familiar signs. 

* What's the matter, old man?" he in- 
quired at last. “Tired?” 

Camp shook his head, but he was tired, 
tired almost to prostration. He had put 
in a tremendous year of nerve-driven ex- 
citement and had reached the verge, which 
his hurried journeys to the East had only 
postponed. 

“Tm all right,” he answered at last, but 
the chief was unconvinced. 

* No use killing yourself," he added as 
he left the room. We've got everything 
pretty well in shape now, nothing left but 
the Italian building. Bolivia opens to- 
morrow. Why don't you run south?" 

Camp, however, did not reply. He 
merely wanted to be left alone. He put 
on his coat and wandered up toward the 
Fine Arts lagoon to hold gloomy converse 
with the frogs, but as he passed the little 
open-air Luxus café a voice from a table 
hailed him and he saw a pair of near- 
sighted eyes twinkling at him through 

old-rimmed spectacles. It was Doctor 
erritt. 

At the moment the doctor was prob- 
ably the only man in San Francisco 
who could talk with him on the one sub- 
ject in which he was interested, and Camp 
sat down beside him, but the doctor 
studied him quizzically. 

“I don't grasp this at all,” he began. 
“Why aren't you on your job?” 

Camp did not misunderstand him nor 
did he pretend to. “My job is here." 


For response the doctor lifted two fin- 
gers and waved them in front of his face. 

“Quia!” he exclaimed. 

It was a typically Spanish phrase and a 
typically Spanish gesture and both of 
them knew their Mexico well enough to 
get the force of it. It was the way in 
which Don Quixote would have said 
“Piffle!” 

The lines around Camp’s mouth 
twitched for an instant, then grew solemn 
while he drew at his pipe and studied the 
stiff back and white belt of a passing 
marine. 

"And where is my job?” he asked at last. 

The doctor snorted. 

“And so you don't know?” 

Camp shook his head. 

€ Do ou ? » 

The doctor, however, became the teas- 
ing grandfather. 

“ Perhaps," he replied. “And if an old 
fellow like me can find out I don't think 
much of a youngster who doesn't try." 

Camp did not care to pursue a tender 
subject with such an unsparing inquisitor, 
but sat in a silence decidedly guilty, while 
the kindly old doctor watched him. 

“Boy,” he said at last in that same 
simple directness with which he could 
jump from Bakersfield to Bokhara, 
* you're overdoing it. What you need is 
the seashore and a palm tree." 


CAMP started. Itwas notonly that the 
doctor's words echoed so nearly those 
of his chief, but the two combined seemed 
to make rational, to give authority to, an 
idea which he had been revolving listlessly 
all day. He was overdoing it ad that was 
just what he wanted, the seashore and a 
palm tree—under certain conditions. 

“It might be a good idea," he mused 
innocently and then, with an elaborate 
attempt to allay suspicion, he added: 

“T could go back to the Family Club 
farm in the redwoods.” 

The doctor, however, waved aside any 
such nonsense. 

"And keep on mooning yourself to 
death? What you want is people. Go 
south where the people are. Go south," 
he repeated. 

Camp entered into the game with more 
spirit than he had shown in days. 

“Where in the south?" he questioned, 
but the doctor loved to be cryptic. ‘“‘To 
Mexico, if you like," he answered, and as 
if he had said his say not even Camp's 
questions could draw out any more of the 
information which he seemed to possess 
concerning Miss Stark and her niece. 

They left the little table at last and 
although the fireworks on the water front 
were shooting up wondrous clouds of red 
vapor and marvelous spirals of greens and 
blues, they did not linger to watch them, 
for Camp, at least, had made a decision. 
He left an indefinite note for his chief at 
the service building, but to the clerk at 
the club he was far from indefinite. 

“Get me a seat on the through car to 
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“I expect that I shall lose you entirely to-night. The whole bunch 
of officers from the aviation camp will surely come over to dance” 


Del Monte,” he said crisply. “The two- 
ten to-morrow.” 

Then, with the satisfaction of being at 
least committed to his pilgrimage, how- 
ever foolish, he went whistling to bed; but 
not to sleep, for in the next room a man 
who had been dancing at Tait’s was 
tubbing noisily and singing with all the 
abandon of bathroom melody: 

When you wore a too-lip, a sweet yel-low 


too-lip, 
And I wore a big red rose. 


II 


HE following afternoon found Cam 

pursuing, by rail, a historic route—El 
Camino Real, the King’s Highway, the 
ancient trail which connected the long line 
of Spanish missions and without which 
California would have been robbed of half 
her romantic histo It was a road which 
had been traveled by many a young gal- 
lant from the Spanish conquistadores to 
the Argonauts of '49, and to Camp there 


was something highly significant in the 
fact, for his own journey seemed to him one 
of those golden voyages of beautiful folly. 

True it was, as his chief had said, that 
he needed a rest, but he did not deceive 
himself any more than he had deceived 
Doctor Merritt. No, here he was, a con- 
structing engineer and frequently a man of 
sense, pushing down over the crowded 
tourist route on the single chance of meet- 
ing a girl whom he had known six days, 
and who, as he chose to look at it, had 
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given very definite indications that she 
did not care to know him further. 

Under certain conditions the trip might 
have been laughable, but the attitude of 
Betty Wayne, intended or unintended, 
gave Camp much to think of as the train 
left the shores of the Bay, drew past the 
luxuriant gardens of Bagama and San 
Mateo and wound into the smooth, high 
hills below San José. 

For by one of those frequent coinci- 
dences which make romance possible 
Miss Susan’s first presentiment had 
landed square on the truth. Stewart 
Camp was, in very fact, one of the Camps 
of Salem and he was, still further, the one 
who was known in Salem as the Camp 
black sheep. 

The accusation was quite as just and 
quite as unjust as it is in the case of 
many black sheep. It would not be true 
to say that he had not been a very foolish 


young man. His life in Salem had been 
one of perpetual mistakes, but he had not 
been vicious. His errors were not those 
of the slinker, they were those of the 
buccaneer. He had had a soul fitted for 
vast distances, and the distances in Salem 
are not vast. Things which are lawful in a 
ten-acre lot become a felony in a barn- 
yard, and that much describes the career 
of Stewart Camp in Salem. 


H5 family, however, treated him to the 
cure-all of a dozen years back. They 
shipped him to a ranch on the edges of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and there happened 
to him the thing which happens to many 
young men who are shipped to the West. 

e still continued the capers which had 
horrified Salem, but California took no 
notice. There were so many men who 
were so much worse, and after all it was 
immaterial in the face of earning a living. 
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No matter how much he capered, Camp 
still found that he was regarded as a 
respectable citizen. California sized him 
up with the essential directness of new 
countries, and before he knew it he was 
living up to the reputation. 

The irrigation ditches in the San 
Joaquin, however, put an end to the 
ranches, and Camp ae not the patience 
for fruit growing. He drifted into con- 
struction, and the man who had scorned 
books at Harvard found himself taking 
special courses at Stanford. Bridges, 
railroads, ditches, buildings—he had 
worked at them all, and the sentimental 
climax, if not the commercial, had come 
when his firm had been awarded one of the 
largest contracts in the whole Exposition. 

It had been a good life, a fine life, those 
twelve years, ind Camp could look on his 
aggregate with very fair satisfaction. He 
had almost forgotten Salem, but now, 


“And does this look like 
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with this odd recollection of the “Camps 
of Salem,” which seemed an important 
item to Betty and to her aunt, he was 
suddenly shown that Salem had not for- 
gotten him. His foolish, boyish past had 
leaped over twelve years and three thou- 
sand miles to face him again, and while it 
depressed him a little it also aroused his 
fighting spirit. Indeed, like many another 
too zealous guardian, Miss Susan, in 
whisking her niece away from a dangerous 
oung man, had only made her desirable. 
ncidentally she had also made the youn 
man desirable, but Betty herself had 
known that within three hours of Chicago. 


III 


[E THERE is one spot in the world for 
the proper sowing, seeding and budding 
of blighted love, that spot is Del Monte. 
Set on the shores of a broad, soft harbor 


a glorified country circus?” 


where the surf rolls tirelessly and solemnly 
in; flanked on the one side by low bunga- 
lows and the even roofs of the Presidio, 
and on the other by sandy hills which 
reach away in a crescent, is a garden of 
thick-set trees and tropical plants. 
Shaded walks, completely arched by 
blue-gums, by cypresses, by pepper trees 
and by firs, lead in and out in an absolute 
stillness, a stillness of varying greens, a 
stillness of strange and forgotten scents, 
a stillness broken only by birds, some- 
times melodious, sometimes querulous, a 
stillness in which humanity only suggests 
itself in half-heard voices on other paths— 
a maze of box and wistaria and orange 
blossoms, sickly sweet. It is such a place 
that one is surprised not to find statues of 
fauns and satyrs scattered among the 
trees. It is a place where all the youn 
men should wear white beavers and 
stocks, and the young women bustles and 
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bangs. “Lucile” and “The Reveries of a 
Bachelor” and all the sad stories of the . 
seventies must have been written there. 
They are haunted, those gardens, and as 
for the hotel itself it is such a place that 
one would believe that “Here in the olden 
days were wont to gather all the wit and 
beauty of the surrounding plantations"— 
in coaches, yes, preferably coaches. 


BUT Betty was not at Del Monte, al- 
though Camp discovered the fact in 
about the same shamefaced, sidling way 
that he had discovered that she had left San 
Francisco. Incurable romanticist that he 
had become, he put off asking the question 
until he had exhausted all the possibilities 
of meeting her by accident. He dressed in 
a peaceful silence with a balmy summer 
air, with a soft sunset, and with birds 
singing cheerfully outside. He strolled 
through endless halls lined with pictures 
of the Spanish missions, the Venus de 
Milo, and the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, 
New York. He wandered through a foyer 
crowded with arm chairs, flanked by hat 
shelves of sweater coats and novels, and 
filled with that straw-like aroma which 
has filled the foyers of resort hotels since 
the Hotel Rameses First in the suburbs 
of Thebes. 

No, Betty was not there. The clerks 
got together and voted the question just 
as they had voted it in San Francisco, but 
the issue was never in doubt. For them 
there might never have been any Betty 
Wayne, and Camp immediately asked 
about trains. On this, luckily, they were 
better informed. They went into it with 
enthusiasm, even with dash; but, alas, the 
expresses went only at night and Camp 
had another day to himself to wander 
through the old streets of Monterey as, 

ears before, that prince of restless souls, 
obert Louis Stevenson, had wandered, 
musing on bygone days when the town 
and the fort were peopled with Spanish 
overnors and Spanish officers, when the 
Kings Highway was the King's Highway 
indeed, and when the patron saint of 
California, Father Junipero Serra, ruled 
in the monastery of Carmel, where he now 
slept. 

And late in the afternoon he sat on the 
beach and watched a tramp steamer sway 
at her moorings, heard the sunset gun 
boom from the Presidio with a puff of 
white smoke and, in the water, watched 
two hardy bathers dive through the surf 
while, on the other side of the pier, two 
little black ducks were doing exactly the 
same thing in exactly the same manner. 


IV 


NCE committed to a career of crime 
it is remarkable how soon one be- 
comes shameless in it, for when Camp 
reached Los Angeleson the following morn- 
ing it seemed to him the most natural 
thing in the world to be pursuing two 
innocent ladies down the whole coast of 
California. And as if, indeed, Fate smiled 
on his frank confession, at Los Angeles he 
got his first clue. A telephone message to 
Pasadena brought the news that Miss 
Stark and her niece had left the Mary- 
land on the previous day, en route for 
San Diego, so Camp settled himself on the 
nine-ten in high feather. 
As if, indeed, the staid Miss Stark were 
determined to lead him a merry chase to 
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the very last ditch, a search among the 
hotels of San Diego failed to find hername, 
and Camp took the ferry for Coronado. 

“Tf they’re not there,” he laughed to 
himself, “the insurrectos have got them.” 

But the insurrectos had not gotten 
them for, plain as print, on the register of 
the Del Coronado were written: 


Miss Stark, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Wayne. 


To which, after an interval filled by 
“Smiths and wives" and “maid and 
chauffeur,” Camp added his own. 

Miss Stark and Miss Wayne, however, 
had motored to Point Loma, and he 
settled himself on the broad veranda to 
wait. 


OE ALL the spots in his beloved Cali- 
fornia this was the one which Camp 
loved the most, for Coronado Beach is not 
a place, it is a picture. It is a dream and 
too good to be true. Itis not a landscape 
or a seascape; it is the back drop in a 
play, and a melodrama at that. There isa 
little square in Granada, old Granada, 
where you can sit in the evening and fear 
to reach out your hand lest you touch the 
scenery and break it, and the same is true 
of Coronado. 

For nature does things which a painter 
would be afraid to do. It made the view 
over the bay at Coronado, for instance, 
and no artist would dare do anything so 
green and so white and so blue. Nature 
was daring when she made the Grand 
Canyon, but when she made Coronado 
she was getting ready for a fancy dress 
ball. 

The party from Point Loma had not re- 
turned at seven o'clock, and Camp dined 
alone at a table from which he could watch 
the door, amid a scene highly typical of 
the big resort. Atthe table beside him two 
Englishmen, remnants of the polo crowd, 
were chatting with a woman whose hat 
was heavily swathed in veils. Untidy and 
mussed they were, but, nevertheless, the 
best-dressed people in the room, and they 
contrasted queerly with a family near them 
—overdressed and pert little daughter, 
lorgnetted mother, and father still rebel- 
lious in his “dress soot." 

At another table across the aisle, a man 
in eyeglasses, of the rising young lawyer 
type, was trying to talk to his wife and at 
the same time watch a tall girl who, in the 
construction of her evening gown, had 
taken the fashion papers at their word, 
his resultant expression being a ludicrous 
mixture of irresistible curiosity and pious 
alarm. 

Miss Susan and her niece, however, did 


not appear, and Camp strolled into the 
courtyard for his cigarette in the essence 
of luxury; for if to him Coronado was the 
most beloved spot on the coast, this great 
green patio was the most beloved in 
Coronado. Filled with giant, towering 
palms, carpeted with a green lawn, inter- 
sected with crunching gravel paths and 
surrounded on all sides by rambling 
southern galleries which rose four high, 
the place was always wrapped in that in- 
describable suspended stillness found only 
in a tropical courtyard, that feeling of 
outdoors, yet indoors, as if Nature were 
there but holding her breath. Beautiful 
in the daytime, in the evening it was 
almost uncanny. 

Camp lighted a match and watched the 
flame burn yellow, absolutely unflicker- 
ing, then took his seat under one of the 
great spreading date palms, with its queer, 
pineapple-like trunk. Above him the 
stars were beginning to show in a sky of 
black-purple. From time to time one of 
the birds in the aviary at the other end of 
the court chirped fitfully, restlessly, and 
then settled into silence. At other times 
faint strains of the orchestra drifted out to 
him, and at longer intervals footsteps 
would echo loudly along the galleries as 
the steps of the watch might echo in a 
medieval street. 

Three or four children under the care of 
a Fraulein were bustled noisily out of one 
door and into another, and then the silence 
settled down again. A great square of 
light shone into the darkness at the other 
end of the court and a party of women 
with high-pitched voices broke the still- 
ness with less success than the birds and 
the children had done it. The square of 
light went out, the women passed in 
another door, and then more silence. 
Camp's cigarette burned down and he 
rose, but as he did so another door 
opened, more footsteps crunched on the 
gravel walk, and he slipped back into his 
seat. 

From the other side of the courtyard a 
girl in a white evening wrap was coming 
toward him. She hesitated at the fork 
in the paths by the little summerhouse, 
chose that which led to the right, passed 
through a patch of light from an open 
window and once more was lost in the 
shadow. 

Camp rose from his chair, his heart 
beating wildly, and half emerged from the 
shadow of the date palm. The girl came 
nearer, saw him and stopped, while within 
the hotel the orchestra hammered out, 
pitifully, ridiculously, exultantly: 


When you wore a tulip, a sweet yellow tulip, 
And I wore a big red rose. 


V 
MES SUSAN STARK had a grim New 


England humor of her own, and she 
could not keep her eyes from twinkling 
when she met Camp on the veranda on the 
following morning. [tis possible, indeed, 
that the spell of Coronado had crept even 
into her rock-bound soul, which was for- 
tunate in the extreme, for the morning 
was not one to spoil with diplomatic 
evasions. If Nature had been a trifle 
melodramatic on the evening before, she 
was in a splendid taste now, all blues and 
white and as clean-cut as a tailor suit. On 
the beach the long lines of breakers were 
racing inward, following the curve of the 
shore almost to where it ended in the in- 
distinct hills of Mexico, while near at hand 
they beat, head-on, against the break- 
water, leaping and bounding from stone 
to stone with the grace of a deerhound. 

Camp, indeed, and Betty would have 
been quite content to remain at the beach 
all day, for the former had given enticing 
hints of the merry sport of bathing with 
surf boards, but in Miss Susan the call 
of duty was strong. Like all persons of 
religious trend she had a guide-book soul, 
and the exposition at San Diego was call- 
ing her. She did relax, however, enough 
to extend to Camp an invitation to ac- 
company them and act as their cicerone. 

“We must be very humble,” said Betty, 
“in the company of one of the greatest 
living authorities on expositions, but 
don't you feel just a bit of professional 
jealousy?" 1 

"Not the slightest,” replied Camp 
heartily. ‘‘Nor does any man connected 
with the big show. Up at San Francisco 
we've got a vast canvas and at San Diego 
they have an exquisite miniature." 

e was not able, however, to stand the 
strain of his own poetry. 

“T talk like a pamphlet," he ended 
ruefully. 

The generosity of his words was amply 
borne out by the fact, nevertheless, for 
they had hardly crossed the long Puente 
Cabrillo at the west entrance of the Expo- 
sition before both Betty and Miss Susan 
were actually gasping with the beauty of it. 

“ Pamphlet or not,” exclaimed the for- 
mer, " that is the only thing which you can 
say about it. It is a perfectly exquisite 
miniature. 

She said it again as they passed the 
majestic old doorway of the California 
building with its heroic figures and the 
elaborate fretwork which only a tropical 
climate will allow. She said it still again 
as they passed along the carefully planted 
borders of the Prado, and she said it most 
of all as they (Continued on page 76) 


standpoint. 


*THE FIFTH WHEEL." Ix dramatic incidents of the day 
this serial novel gives the very spirit of our time from a woman's 
Every girl and young woman will see herself in the 
spirited and lovely heroine, involved with her in the struggle which 
rises out of her being a woman, and sharing her attempt to be an 
independent, human being. Begins in October. 


Jerry of the Lion Heart" 


Ne player ever showed better mastery of golf than Jerry Travers 
showed at Baltusrol (New Jersey) in June, when he won the open 
championship of America. The “Open” is a long grilling seventy-two-hole 
medal play contest lasting two days, and participated in by a few amateurs 
and by all the greatest professionals. Travers has been acknowledged to 
be a wonderful match player since he won his first amateur championship 
at the age of nineteen at Cleveland in 1907; but never before has he 
figured as a world-beater at medal play. Yet at Baltusrol he made a 
76+72+73+76=297 in the “Open” and won out against his nearest com- 
petitor by one stroke. On his last round, at the fourteenth hole, he was 
told that to win he must play the last five holes in par. This he accom- 
plished with such golf nerve under fire as few players in the world have 


ever shown.—T HE EDITORS. 
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Golf Nerve under Fire 


By Jerome D. Travers 


Present Open Champion of America, and Four Times Amateur Champion of the United States 


UR duffer friend, William Smith, 
decides to enter an invitation 
golftournament, of which many 
dozens are held all over the 
country from April to January. 

Smith knows that his best game is not 
likely to beat an eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight and that his average game is about 
ninety-three to ninety-five. But he fig- 
ures to himself that with a ninety-two or 
ninety-three he can easily get into the 
third or fourth "sixteen," with perhaps a 
chance to win in one of the lower divisions. 
When his starting time arrives he walks 
up to the first tee, takes a practice swing 
and then, as he addresses the ball, sud- 
denly finds that his nervous system is 
aralyzed. There is probably a gallery 
ooking on (galleries generally gather 
around the first tee to see the start), and 
poor Smith feels immediately that every 
eye is watching every move of his swing. 
He is so anxious to get away a good shot 
that he lifts his head, tops or smears the 
drive, and then looks around longingly for 
some hole to dive into and hide. The dis- 
race is keen—in his own imagination. 
He has lost his nerve, has shown he was 
a quitter, by blowing up on the first shot. 
r perhaps he gets away a good drive, 
marches on jauntily after the ball with 
head up and cheerful heart, reaches the 
green on his next shot and then, after lay- 
ing an approach putt up within two feet, 
misses. The chances are that he will con- 
tinue missing these putts right along 
thereafter, if this is his first tournament, 
for confidence will have been destroyed. 


When the Strain Hit a Champion 
R Mr. Smith, duffer, we have a few 


words of comfort to impart. We may 
give him a chance to cheer up a bit and to 
lose some of his depression over an ap- 
parent lack of nerve under fire. To explain 
our point we will shift the scene. 

We will shift the scene to Sunning- 


dale, England, near the city of London. 
The tournament under way is one of 
the biggest tournaments of the year. 
Out from London and suburbs a crowd of 
at least seven thousand golf followers has 
come to follow two great stars. One of 
these stars is Harold Hilton, then British 
Amateur champion. The other is Francis 
Ouimet, then American Open champion. 

Ouimet had already proved himself to 
be one of the golfing phenomena of the 
game. He had gone out against Vardon 
and Ray at Brookline before, and with 
the finest nerve I have ever seen had 
beaten them for the American title. Here, 
at last, everyone said, is the golfer of iron 
nerve, the golfer who doesn’t know what 
nervousness means. For had he not 
played Vardon and Ray off their feet 
without showing a quiver, without a 
break in his play from first to last? 

But the scene is now at Sunningdale. 
With seven thousand looking on, Ouimet 
stepped up to the tee. The crowd was 
preparing to look far down the course to 
see one of those 250-yard shots leave a 
white streak against the sky. Ouimet 
swung at the ball, lifted his head, struck 
with the heel of his club and spun off a 
shot, half-topped, through a portion of the 
crowd. It was almost a clean miss. Why? 
Well, Ouimet said, shortly after the 
match, that he was so nervous that he 
could hardly hold a club in his hand. 
And yet Ouimet, I know, has as fine a 
golfing nerve and as fine a temperament 
for play as any golfer in the game. 

For the benefit of Mr. Smith, duffer, 
who deplores his lack of nerve control, I 
might shift the scene again. The leading 
actor on this occasion is myself. It was 
thenight before the British Amateur cham- 
pionship at Sandwich. I had gone over 
two months before to make ample prep- 
aration for this big international event. 
I had been playing the best golf of my life. 
I had at least nine years’ tournament ex- 
perience behind me, and I had played in a 


British championship before. After dinner 
I retired fairly early to geta good night's 
sleep for the big test next day, when [was 
to play my first match. Eleven o'clock 
came, but no sleep. Twelve oclock, and 
I was still awake. At one o'clock my 
eyes were wide open and every nerve in 
my body jumping sideways. 

At seven o'clock the next morning I got 
up without having closed my eyes. is 
is offered in no sense as any alibi. It is 
merely a statement of fact. The long 
siege of preparation, the knowledge of the 
importance of the occasion, combined 
with outside worries, had torn into my 
nervous system with a crash that might 
have been made by the shell of a sixteen- 
inch gun. 

I was a beaten man before I walked to 
the tee, and beaten that early for the 
first time in my life. On the Sunday be- 
fore I had played Sandwich in seventy- 
four strokes, my last preliminary round. 
That day, Palmer, the Irish champion, 
returned an eighty-eight, fourteen strokes 
worse than I had played twenty-four 
hours before—and yet this was enough to 
beat by the margin of two. For I had a 
ninety, by all odds the worse round of 
golf SE; s ed since leaving American 
soil two months before. And yet, before 
that. I had always been able to play my 
best golf under fire. 


Encouragement for the Duffer 
"| HESE two examples are offered as a 


starter by way of encouragement to 
Mr. Smith, duffer at large. For I can tell 
him truthfully that no golfer ever lived 
who was not harassed at one time or 
another by a nervous upset that wrecked 
his game. 

It is simple enough to call a man a 
quitter. But that expression would never 
be used if it had to come from a man who 
had never lost his nerve or control of his 
nerves in his life. 
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There are no exceptions to this state- 
ment. And by all odds the most interest- 
ing study of golf is the study of golf 
nerves and golf temperament as applied 
to individual cases. 

In the first place, just what is golf tem- 

erament? Is it power of concentration? 
i it mainly a lack of nerves or a control 
of nerves or possession of nerve? I have 
seen some of the nerviest men I have ever 
known miss short putts in tight matches 
through sheer nervousness. But there 
must be some ingredient here that de- 
cides the battle where two golfers of equal 
skill meet and one is always the winner 
through a greater steadiness against the 
test. The best temperament has been 
called the ‘‘wooden temperament,” which 
means lack of nerves. This may be true, 
but who is possessor of this so-called 
“wooden temperament," save at rare in- 
tervals? In my own case I am supposed 
to have very few nerves at work, to have 
nothing but ice in my veins when at play. 
On the contrary, I am often highly nery- 
ous and have made some of m Der shots 
when my nerves seemed to be jumpin 
sideways. That day against Palmer 
couldn’t have made a three-foot putt if 
the hole had been twice as large. Yet in 
other tournaments I have gone in feeling 
nervous and have managed to keep my- 
self well in check, which- means that I 
managed to keep my eye on the ball and 
to keep control of my timing. 


How Travis Works It 


THE same is supposed to be true of 
Walter J. Travis. It is the general 
opinion that he hasn’t a nerve in his body, 
that nothing upsets him. He has played 
in more tournaments than any other 
golfer in America, but for all that Travis 
1s full of nerves. It is only by wonderful 
powers of concentration that he keeps 
these nerves in check. And he turns the 
trick in this fashion: 

In playing a friendly match with abso- 
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lutely nothing at stake Travis plays as 
grimly as if the championship of the 
world depended upon each shot. He 
schools himself to concentration day after 
day and year after year, and so, when he 
enters a tournament, he is trained in 
nerve control. But there are occasions 
recorded when his nerves, even under all 
this schooling, broke away from his grip 
and left him as helpless against the test as 
others known to be nervous. 


A Quadrangular Nerve Test 
QNE of the most striking quadrangular 


cases of nerve tests or temperament 
tests might be shown in the rivalries of 
four great English golfers—Hilton, Har- 
ris, Ball, and the late Freddie Tait. Harris 
is a great golfer, yet he could never play 
his best against Hilton, who beat him re- 
peatedly. Hilton is one of the greatest of 
all amateurs, yet he always found both 
Tait and Ball almost impossible to beat. 
Tait could beat Hilton but he could 
rarely beat Ball. When Hilton went 
against Harris he played with supreme 
confidence, expecting to win, and always 
won. When he played against Ball, al- 
though a much better player than Ball is 
or was, he generally came in beaten. Why? 
He could never explain it. He only felt 
that he could beat one and that he 
couldn’t beat the other. 

To my mind, if there was ever a man in 
golf possessed of so-called iron nerve, or 
lack of nerves, it was John Ball, eight 
times amateur champion of Great Britain. 
He was as stolid as a rock at all times. 
Apparently a tournament meant nothing 
to him. It has been recorded how on one 
occasion, just before a final round for the 
British championship was to be started, 
he was found working in his garden, with 
no thought of golf in his head, and he only 
came away to play his match with great 
reluctance. 

Yet I saw even the iron-hearted Ball 
show the effect of a nervous upset. In the 


British championship at Sandwich he had 
come to the eighteenth hole one-up. All 
he needed here against his opponent was 
a halved hole to win the match. Playing 
this hole Ball was only twelve feet from 
the pin in two, while his rival was off the 
edge of the green. There seemed to be 
no chance for Ball to be beaten. He hada 
half at least sewed up. But in my entire 
golf career I don’t believe I ever saw a 
man take as long for one shot as Ball’s op- 
ponent did from the edge of the green. He 
must have taken at least five minutes, 
and it seemed like five hours before he was 
through. He finally chipped up within 
three feet of the cup. By this time Ball 
had evidently become nervous over the 
long delay, for he putted only half way, 
missed the next putt, lost the hole and 
then the match, on the nineteenth green. 


Everybody Does It 


YES Mr. Smith, duffer, can take cheer 
in the thought that he isn’t alone in 
this lack of nerve control. He is not only 
not alone but he is with the vast majority. 
Nothing so cheers the duffer as to see a 
star look up or miss an easy shot. It 
brings balm to his own case of nervous 
upsets and many misses. For no man is 
safe from an attack of nerves in golf. 
When Vardon and Ray tackled Ouimet 
at Brookline there is no question but that 
both Englishmen were absolutely con- 
fident before the tournament started. 
Both expected him to crack early. When 
Ouimet refused to crack it was a great 
study in golfing psychology to watch the 
two English stars. Both began to de- 
velop cases of nerves at the tenth hole, 
where each took three putts from within 
fair range of the cup. It was easy enough 
to imagine the range of their minds and to 
imagine them saying: “What's this? Is 
it possible that we might be beaten by a 
oungster that no one in England ever 
heard of before? It isn’t possible! It 


can't be done! He's bound to crack. But 


If the average player will only remember that at some time or another every 


player 


has lost his nerve control, that great stars have all broken badly at various occasions 
and have played like novices, there should be no reason for his discouragement 
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he seems to be getting better and 
better all the time. And if he 
doesn’t crack he may beat us, after 
all!" 

Ray was the first to crack and the 
mighty Vardon followed him shortly 
afterward. In a nerve strain of that 
sort somebody had to crack, and 
since Ouimet didn't the two great 
veterans did. This is a case that is 
hard to explain, for Vardon and 
Ray had the greater skill and the 
greater experience. But Ouimet on 
that occasion had such perfect con- 
trol of his nerves that he was able 
to stand up where not even two 
masters could hold the pace. 


Nerve vs. Physical Mold 


HERE are times when nerves 

are mixed up with physical in- 
ability to stand the grind of a 
tournament. The most striking ex- 
ample of this involves the case of 
John Graham, the greatest amateur 
player in the world. Graham is the 
world's greatest amateur, despite 
the fact that he has never won a 
British championship. It isn't a 
case of nerves with him, but as he is 
slight and not physically strong he 
simply is worn down physically be- 
fore the week 1s over, and is a total 
wreck by the finish. In a thirty-six- 
hole medal play competition he 
would be the favored one over the 
field, as he has repeatedly won big 
tournaments of this sort. But un- 
der the strain of match play he is so 
badly worn down that he is unable 
to sleep. It is a queer fact that Graham, 
the best shot-maker and best medal 
player of England, and Evans, the best 
shot-maker and best medal player in 
America, among amateurs, have neither 
been able to win an amateur champion- 
ship. Evans has never been able to de- 
velop proper concentration—to get full 
control of his nerves in the amateur blue 
ribbon. Evans is extremely nervous, and 
this in spite of his rare skill. For an at- 
tack of nerves plays no favorites. lt may 
hit the best golfer in the world as quickly 
as it strikes the twelve handicap man. 

If a star golfer, one who is experienced 
and a master of every shot in the bag, 
is unable to sleep the night before a 
tournament and reaches the first tee hag- 
gard and nervous, how much more excuse 
is there for an average player, who takes 
his round just as seriously but who knows 
that he hasn't the shots to back him up? 


Explain This 
Wwe can explain this situation? I 


have won four American Amateur 
championships. I have been to the 
British Amateur twice, and have been 
eliminated both times in the first round. 
Evans is one of America's stars, but he has 
never got very far in England. Ouimet 
has won the Open and Amateur champion- 
ship of America, but was quickly put out 
in his English invasion. Yet Heinie 
Schmidt, not ranked among the first ten 
in the United States, goes over, and with- 
out any sign of a nervous upset, goes into 
the sixth round and is beaten only when 
Hilton, the champion, sinks a twenty-foot 
putt on the nineteenth hole. Schmidt 


It is this feeling that no man can tell 
on what day his game will be at its 
best or worst that causes all the trouble 


showed more coolness and greater steadi- 
ness than any other amateur, except 
Travis, ever showed in the British pre- 
mier. There was not a flutter to a nerve 
in his body. He played better golf than he 
knew how under the supreme test. Yet 
two months later, at Garden City, in the 

ualifying round for the United States 
Golf Amateur championship he failed 
even to qualify among the first thirty-two 
through nervously playing a short ap- 
proach into a deep trap guarding the green. 


Into the White Heat 


LL the psychologists in the world could 

never explain a temperamental shift of 

this sort. Itis beyond the human under- 

standing and must simply take its place 

among the deep mysteries that surround 
the game. 

Some time ago I was talking with one of 
the best golfers in the East. “Why is it,” 
he asked, “that I can play such low scoring 
rounds in friendly matches and have so 
much trouble in big tournaments? Is it 
lack of nerve, or what?" 

“Not at all," I said. “The answer is 
very simple. In your friendly rounds you 
never take your play with any great seri- 
ousness. You make no effort to concen- 
trate. You play your shots naturally. 
There is nothing much at stake, and you 
have no curiosity that causes you to look 
up too quickly to see where the ball is 
going. This would be fine if you could 
maintain this same mental attitude in a 
big tournament. But no living man can. 
And so, not being used to long concentra- 
tion, the strain is too great." 

No golfer can jump from a series of 


carelessly played rounds into the 
white heat of a nerve-racking test 
and stand it as well as the golfer 
who has been training his mental 
attitude. 


Golf's Big Four 
IN GOLF four main ingredients 


are needed for tournament suc- 
cess: these are Skill, Temperament, 
Experience, and Luck. To allot 
each ingredient its percentage is a 
difficult task, but I would arrange 
the game's Big Four as follows: 
Skill, 5o per cent; Temperament, 20 
p cent; Experience, I5 per cent; 

uck, 15 per cent. 

We all know that skill is the 
ability to play the different shots, 
to drive, approach, and putt. We 
know what experience is and we 
know what luck is. 

But again— js what is this 
Temperament? Here it is that the 
psychologists and experts and stu- 
dents of the game ali sadly differ. 
Some call it courage; others call it 
lack of nerves; others call it control 
of nerves. But no satisfacto 
definition has ever been aered. 
The best definition I know is: Golf 
temperament is control of nerves, 
which is easily understood, plus the 
mental attitude for any one day, 
which is a mystery. It 1s this men- 
tal attitude for the day, this feeling 
that no man can tell on what day 
his game will be at its best or worst 
that causes all the trouble. 

Here is an example of the latter 
section of temperament, i. e., Mental Atti- 
tude for the day: Intherecent British Ama- 
teur championship Harold Hilton had his 
hardest work cut out in the early part of 
the draw. Hilton, playing fine golf, won 
these early matches, and when he had de- 
feated Harris it seemed that nothing 
could head him off from another champion- 
ship. There was no golfer left supposed 
to be in his class. He should have had 
the feeling of utmost confidence. Then 
he met Blackwell. In this match Black- 
well was not playing any wonderful golf. 
But on the first green Hilton took three 
putts. And from that point on his putting 
and his short game simply got beyond his 
grip. He fought his best, but could not 

et going. Why? There was no answer. 

e had rested well the night before. He 
had been playing fine golf. He had nofeel- 
ing of nervousness at the start. He was 
confident of winning, and yet not unduly 
over-confident, knowing that Blackwell was 
an experienced golfer. Blackwell offered 
no brilliant golf to bring on any dismay. 
And yet the best part of Hilton’s game was 
suddenly wrecked. : 


Still No Answer 
N2: MR. SMITH, duffer, has no rea- 


son to be depressed because his nerves 
are out of gear upon important occasions. 
If he expected to play a ninety and re- 
turned a one hundred and four it was 
through no cowardice or lack of nerve. 
In 1911 Hilton made his first visit to 
America, where the odds were all against 
him, and with fine control of nerve won 
the championship from a big field. 
In 1912 he came back, when the cham- 
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In golf four main ingredients are needed for success: 


ionship was held at Wheaton, Illinois. 
Hee the odds were in his favor, for he had 
already made good and had experienced 
an American invasion the year before. 
But this time he was beaten in his first 
thirty-six-hole match by an almost un- 
known player in the ranking field, and 
largely cause his game had suddenly 
got away from him on that day. It was 
not because he had not been playing well, 
because on the day before he had tied 
for the low score with Chick Evans in the 
qualifying round. 


The Case of McDermott 
R, AGAIN, take the case of Jack 


McDermott, former American cham- 
pion. Here was a golfer of rare skill, su- 
preme confidence, and the soundest sort 
of nerve control. No one had ever been 
able to see a quiver in his golfing frame. 
Apparently his temperament was as 
wooden as the heart of an oak. He went 
to England and entered the British Open, 
and as America’s greatest player he was 


Skill, 
Temperament, Experience, and Luck. To allot each ingredient its 
percentage is a difficult task, but I would arrange the game's 
Big Four as follows: Skill, 50 per cent; Temperament, 20 per 
cent; Experience, 15 per cent; Luck, 15 per cent 


expected to be well up with the field. He 
had played a practice round in seventy- 
one the day before. When the prelimi- 
nary round was started, what was Mc- 
Dermott’s score? Seventy-one? Seventy- 
six? Or, say, ten strokes worse for an 
eighty-one? Not exactly! He returned a 
LUC e after one of the most wretched 
rounds of golf ever played in a big test. 
He had no control over any part of his 
game. No shot went right. And yet here 
was a golfer of wonderful temperament 
for match or medal play and one possess- 
ing the rarest sort of skill and a fine back- 
ing of tournament experience. When 
Vardon came over two years ago he was 
paired with McDermott in a medal pla 
round at Shawnee, and the young Ameri- 
can played with amazing nerve and con- 
fidence and led his great English rival by 
thirteen strokes at the end of the seventy- 
two-hole test. Yet in the other test he 
had failed miserably. 

These examples of illustrious failures 
in the way of nerve control are not 
offered in any way as criticism upon those 


mentioned but simply for the encourage- 
ment of those who have become dis- 
couraged or depressed through great nerv- 
ousness under fire. No one can tell the 
amount of actual mental suffering that de- 
velops in every golf tournament. And a 
good part of this is due to the fact that 
each player has a certain feeling of shame 
in his fall-down, believing that outsiders 
will charge his lack of nerve control to 
cowardice. He feels that he is being 
branded as a quitter, and this helps spoil 
a big part of the pleasure to be derived 
from the game. 

In a certain tournament one prominent 
golfer was entered who had made a repu- 
tation as a great football player, and 
largely through his nerve and dash. 
There could be no question about the 
quality of his heart. In this tournament 
he was drawn against an opponent that he 
should have beaten, but who soon settled 
down to some steady golf. The football 
player then, on at least five greens, missed 
short putts of less than three feet. It was 
pitiful, for anyone could see that his 
nerves were jumping in a dozen different 
directions. 

There was positive agony on his face, 
as he felt, after missing each putt, that he 
was being charged right and left by the 
gallery with having a yellow streak. 

Finally, when he had missed his fifth 
short putt, he could stand it no longer. 
Turning suddenly to the crowd he as- 
tonished the gallery by yelling out, “If 
any man here thinks I have a yellow 
streak let him step out and I'll whip him 
with one hand." He knew in his heart 
that he wasn't a quitter, and yet for some 
inexplicable reason the evidence was so 
strong against him that he felt something 
must be done to prove his case. Every 
man who has played golf has had that 
great fear of being charged with cowardice 
or lack of nerve because under certain 
tests his nervousness was so apparent that 
his game had gone to seed. 

he average player, of course, suffers 
more than anyone else, as he hasn't the 
skill to fall back on, or the experience that 
will sometimes check a rush of nerves to 
the surface. But if he will only stop and 
remember that at some time or another 
every player in the game has lost his nerve 
control, that great stars with skill and 
experience to back them up have all 
broken badly at various occasions and 
have played like novices, there should be 
no reason for his discouragement. Surely 
if a Vardon, a Ray, a Ouimet, or an Evans 
can fall down under pressure here and 
there, Mr. William Smith, duffer, should 
not be over-depressed because he tops a 
mashie shot or misses a short putt in some 
match that had jolted his nervous system 
out of gear. For in the broader sense it is 
not a question of courage, but merely of 
nerve control and the mysterious mental 
attitude that for one day may take any 
turn, and without offering the slightest 
warning as to which turn it will take. 


Neat 


month: 


Heroes or Woop ann Iron by Jerome D. Travers. 
Personal anecdotes and comments about the great mas- 


ters of individual clubs and particular strokes. 


Four Good Rules for Investors 
DR LUCIEN C. WARNER, one of 


the most successful manufacturers 
and business men in this country, who 
with his brother established the Warner 
Brothers Company of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, recently wrote for private cir- 
culation in his family and among his 
friends a book entitled ‘‘The Story of My 
Life During Seventy Eventful Years." 

In a remarkably interesting chapter, en- 
titled *'Business Investments and Mis- 
takes," he has laid down four rules for 
investors as a result of his long experience 
in the business world. With the kind per- 
mission of the author we are able to give 
to our readers this wise essence of experi- 
ence, set down primarily for the sole bene- 
fit of his children and grandchildren: 

* Most failures in life grow out of the 
unwillingness of a person to profit by the 
experience of others. My own mistakes 
would nearly all have been avoided b 
observing a few simple principles, which 
shall endeavor to emba y under four short 
rules. 

“I am quite certain that I knew these 
principles as a theory before I began 
my business career, but it was only as I 
worked them out in my own experience 
that they came to have a real and vital 
meaning. Following are the rules which 
my experience has taught me: 


“Rue I—Never loan a needy friend any 
more money than you can afford to lose. 

** Your friend probably intends in good 
faith to pay back the money, but the 
chances are that his schemes will miscarry 
and he will not be able to repay you. 


* RuLE []—WNever invest in a business with 
which you are not familiar without first 
having a careful investigation made by dis- 
interested experts of established skill and 
responsibility. 

“This precaution would save investors 
from at least nine tenths of the bad in- 
vestments that are made. 


“Rue III—NWever take stock or invest in 
any new enterprise unless you are willing 
to devote to tt your own time and energy. 

“When solicited for such an invest- 
ment you will be told that the manage- 
ment is well provided for, and that success 
is certain, but it is altogether probable 
that within two years you will have to 
choose between losing your money or 
putting your own time into the business; 
and even with this labor you may not 
escape loss. This rule does not apply to 
an established business already paying a 
good income, but you will rarely be 
solicited to invest in such. 


* RuLE IV—If you are conducting a suc- 
cessful business, do not add to it any other 
business unless so closely related to it that 
the one helps the other. 

* Almost any business is capable of ex- 
pansion. There is only a certain amount 
of energy in a man, and it will produce 
larger results if restricted to one business 
than if divided between two or more." 


NNOUNCEMENT: Next month, in this department, there 
will be a careful discussion of the rate of interest which 

the ordinary investor can safely obtain without endangering 
his capital. We expect to receive many valuable communica- 
tions from our readers for this department. 


. The 
Family's 
Money 


A new 
Department about 
Saving, Spending 

and Investing 


The *'Lost" Five-Dollar Bill 


[The author picked up this true little story 
when he was manager of the savings depart- 
ment of the Central Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. There is much human interest in savings 
accounts, and much to be learned from a study 
of them. Bankers are invited to send us their 
suggestions and stories of their experiences.— 
EprToR.] 


BECAUSE some years ago my friend 
“lost” a five-dollar bill, he has sev- 
eral thousands of dollars fattening on 
weekly accretions and semiannual com- 
po interest payments in a savings 

ank. His loss was purely a memory 
slip. He forgot to take the bill from the 
pocket of a vest he closeted for the summer. 

The following fall, when the autumnal 
chill brought the waistcoat from exile, he 
found the lost five-dollar bill. To him it 
was five immediately available dollars, 
and they had wings. Gleefully he pro- 

osed to his wife that they “blow it in.” 
he little home manager instantly coun- 
tered with the suggestion that he open a 
savings account with the find. He grinned, 
**Oh, all right, it simply will be utting it 
in another vest pocket and forgettin 
where it is!" That evening he tosse 
across the supper table a savings pass- 
book, in her name, which showed a de- 
sit of five dollars, and warned her not to 
let Wall Street learn of her fortune. 

The joke missed her by a mile, for she 
had been thinking and figuring during the 
day and, showing him the household bud- 
get she had penciled, said: 

“You are forty years old, and every 
Tuesday noon you get your salary of $30, 
and between Tuesday noons your salary 
vanishes. You see by these figures that by 
a little trimming here and there we can 
live on $27.50 a week. We have talked 
savings accounts for the fifteen years of 


that will be helpful. 
For manuscripts 


of this kind we shall pay three cents a word. 
sional writers, including experts in household finance, invest- 
ments, insurance, and kindred subjects, we hope to have much 


our married life; we always are going to 
put aside something for a rainy day, and 
never have. But last spring, uncon- 
sciously, you really did put aside five 
dollars, and we never missed it. 

“Now, why can’t you, every Tuesday, 
after you get your salary and when you go 
to lunch, step into the bank, deposit 
$2.50, and bring the $27.50 home. Just 
call the bank an old vest in which you 
leave $2.50. That’s $10 a month, or $120 
a year—just think, $120! If you wait 
until the end of the week to vest-pocket 
our savings you never will do it. My 
idea is to do it first. In any event the 
money is not lost.” 

He saw the point—savings first. Of 
course the weekly deposit of $2.50 which 
began building up the "vest-pocket ac- 
count””—that’s what they call it—was not 
entirely responsible for the snug bank 
balance they have to-day, for his salary 
was doubled several years ago, but the 
little system devised by the wife developed 
a steel-stiff habit of continuous weekly 
deposits of small amounts in a savings 
bank account, and that is a system which 
is unbeatable. MALCOLM M’DOWELL 


at 
se 


The Jar that Woke Him Up at Forty 


NTIL forty, pride was always my 

grae failing. I married at thirty, 
and had a wife and four children. My 
salary was $50 a week. We spent all of 
it. One day my department head called 
me into his office. 

“We are going to make a change," he 
said. "Iam to be promoted, and So-and- 
so is to succeed me as manager of this 
department. You were considered, but 
the 'old man' investigated you and, 
finding that you were not putting aside 
any of your income, concluded that one 
who could not make a success of his family 
finances could not be trusted to handle an 
important part of a big business where 
productionis maintained at the minimum." 

I did not feel offended. I realized that 
the fault was my own. I went home and 
told my wife why I had lost this $5,000 a 
yer place. I think I must have jolted 

er pride. She suggested that we move 
out of the district where house rent was 
$50 a month and confine our living ex- 
penses to $25 a week, half of my income. 

To make this obligatory I instructed 
the office bookkeeper to hold back $25 of 
my salary each week until the end of the 
year. I was determined to show the “old 
man” that I could save money. 

At the end of.the remaining thirty 
weeks in that year I had $750 to my office 
account. I might have received six per 
cent interest, but I was fishing now for 
bigger game. I told the bookkeeper to 
hold back $30 a week. 

The end of the eighteenth month found 
me in charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment for the company and drawing the 
$5,000 a year. When I am fifty years old 
I shall have no less than $30,000 at the 
present schedule. And this is a better 
asset in old age than pride. R. H. GORE 


From profes- 


Address: Editor '"The Family's Money," 
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He saw before him a tall woman dressed entirely in black, with a face oddly like 
a flower on a slender stalk, but a flower battered and cast down by the rain 
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The Bird House Man Stories 


The Hermit 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


ud HE longer I live in Southmead,” 
said Dr. Thomas Trask, “the 
more I feel as if I were going to 
step into the last chapter of a 
novel every time I enter one of 
its houses." 

Alec Farnum, the Bird House Man, 
stroked his grizzled goatee with his big, 
powerful hand. “You talk as if we were 
a public library,” said he. 

“Public? My lord, no!" the doctor 
answered, as he twined one long leg around 
the other. “If anything could Be more 
private than some of these novels, I don’t 
want to meet up with it. You New Eng- 
landers are funny folks—you’re as reti- 
cent about yourselves as you are out- 
spoken about your neighbors.” 

The Bird House Man laughed. “Not 
bad, Tommy,” said he. “Almost an epi- 
gram. Fill up your pipe and tell me what 
last chapter you’ve stumbled into now. 
Perhaps I can tell you what went before.” 

The doctor, a tall, thin, youngish man, 
filled his pipe from Alec Farnum’s jar, and 
twined his legs together again. 

“The sad part of it is," said he, “that 
it should seem like a last chapter. It 
ought to be a first or second chapter. 
Sometimes I feel as if the life story of a 
woman in one of your New England vil- 
lages had only two chapters: first, child- 
hood; second, marriage, or, more often, 
spinsterhood—prolonged indefinitely.” 

“Stop calling it my New England,” 
cried Alec. “7 had nothing to do with it. 
Go on with your story.” 

“Well, in this case, there's one of those 
last chapters. Only I feel sure some 
strange chapters went before. You know 
the Weir house up on the flats?" 

“Oh,” said Alec. “The misty mid- 
regions of Weir, eh? And have you been 
giving pills to Margaret Weir?" . 

“Not pills. She doesn't need pills. 
What she needs, as far as I can make out, 
is to forget the first chapters, and es- 
pecially to forget the endless prospect of 
ditto marks stretching out ahead of her. 
She lives there alone, with one old servant, 
in that strange house—it would give any- 
body neurasthenia. It’s the misty mid- 
region of Weir, all right! The other night 
I could see the mist creeping up from the 
river. Brrr, it makes me shiver!” 

“Has Margaret got neurasthenia?" 
asked Alec. "I didn't know her father 
left her money enough for that." 

The doctor smiled in spite of himself. 
“I don't know if I'd call it by that 
name," he said. "It was stomach trouble 
when I first called—but purely a nervous 
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disorganization. I've been afraid of some- 
thing worse." 

Alec smiled and stroked his beard. 

. Margaret is a nice girl," he remarked. 
*She plays the violin very well." 

" Doesn't she!" cried Tommy Trask 
with enthusiasm. "I've encouraged her 
to keep that up." 

Again Alec smiled. “So you've heard 
her? I believe the man she was engaged 
to was also a musician. We never saw 
him here. She met him in Paris the win- 
ter she studied there." 


A FROWN had gathered on the young 
doctor's brow. ‘‘How long ago was 
it?" he demanded. 

“Oh, seven or eight years, I guess. 
Margaret must be thirty now. Her father 
died some years ago, and it was before he 
died that she came home from Paris with a 
solitaire on her finger and black on the 
rest of her." 

“Eight years!" the doctor exclaimed. 
“Eight years wearing black, black, black, 
nothing but black, in a lonely house full of 
black walnut, with a black row of Norway 
spruces all around it, and a garden full of 
weeds, and the mists of the river creeping 
up! Why wouldn't she have neurasthe- 
nia! I told her so, frankly.” 

“What did she say?" demanded Alec 
with aroused curiosity. 

“She didn't say anything. She looked 
at me as if I'd struck her—forgot I was a 
doctor, I guess—left me suddenly alone in 
that library of her father's, which looks 
like a cross between a second-hand book 
store and the morgue. I wish you'd see 
what you can do. People in this town 
seem to stand for anything from you!” 

“No, sir!" roared Alec. "I'll make a 
sled carriage for Carrie Potter's twins, 
I'll build a house for Millie Tilton, I'll 
catch a beau for Ruth—but I'll be jig- 
gered if I'll treat Doctor Trask's neu- 
rasthenic females for him! There are 
limits!" 

The doctor smiled even as he frowned. 
“Well, tell me what her father was like, 
anyhow,” he said. 

- "Like? Heavens! What was he like? 
I can’t describe him. He always wore an 
old frock coat rubbed shiny bottle-green 
on the tails, and talked about his poverty 
when he wasn’t spouting Virgil. I've met 
him out for a walk spouting Virgil man 

a time, with his pockets bulging with 
apples he'd picked up under a tree close 
to the road by raking them to the wall 
with his cane when the owner wasn't look- 
ing. He was a very learned man—used 


to write essays on classical subjects for 
the big, bow-wow reviews, and reviewed 
books by the score for several papers. 
But a miser, oh, my! In his day that gar- 
den around the house was worked. Mar- 
garet and her poor mother lived off vege- 
tables. 

“The only thing he spent any money 
for was Margaret's music. He had a 
teacher come here once a week, and he 
made the child practice hours on a 
stretch. He said if she was going to play 
she'd got to play well. When she was 
twenty-two or thereabouts he let her go 
to Paris for a winter. She had a relative 
over there to live with, so it didn't cost 
him much, but he got tired of paying a 
housekeeper (Mrs. Weir was dead, killed 
by work, the town said), so he made Mar- 
garet come back. 

“A couple of years or so later he died, 
and left behind him—how it must have 
hurt him!—the house and considerable 
money. Nobody but Margaret knows 
how much, but D once the butcher goes 
in there every day. There you have the 
aa Gh 
“I don’t know whether I have or not,” 
said Tommy Trask, still frowning. “It 
doesn’t explain a lot of things.” 
< HY are you so interested in Mar- 
garet’s story?” the Bird House 
Man demanded. ‘You're not in love 
with her by any chance, are you—you 
long, lean, lank crane, you!" 

“I have asked her to marry me,” said 
Thomas Trask. 

Alec Farnum nearly dropped his pipe. 
He looked at the other man a full moment 
in astonished silence, and then he burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“Tm afraid it isn't quite so amusing to 
me," said the doctor. 

Alec sobered down. ‘Don’t lose your 
sense of humor, my boy," said he, “at 
least, not for a woman. It’s a bad sign 
when people take my laughter seriously. 
Well, well, don't tell me any more now. 
You've given me enough to think over. 
Go home and sleep. We'll get that story 
read backward yet—yes, and alter the 
ending, too!" 

He smote the doctor mightily on the 
back, and sent him off down the deserted 
street of Southmead. 

The Bird House Man went back into 
the library, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, blew through the stem into the fire- 
place, put back the pipe on the mantle, 
and said slowly, aloud, “Well, I'll be 
darned!” 
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II 


EOPLE in Southmead were never sur- 

prised when Alec Farnum appeared in 
their back yards with his field glasses slung 
over his shoulder. He had the run of the 
town as much as the birds themselves, and 
was always as welcome. The afternoon 
following his talk with Tommy Trask he 
might have been seen striding along by 
the river where it curved and twisted 
through a swampy region known as the 


Flats. 


Ruth’s clear, fresh, 


A mile from the village he turned away 
from the bank and crossed a piece of pas- 
ture full of invading hardhack and thorn 
trees, and alive with bobolinks, and 
stepped through a broken fence into what 
had once been a garden. It was choked 
now with weeds and rank grass. Alec 
shook his head sadly. A neglected garden 
always hurt him. Beyond the garden 
stood a house, a strange dwelling with one 
corner rising into a tower as bare and 
plain as a wooden block-house of Colonial 
times. The house was painted a mournful 
brown, and behind it, screening it from 
the highway, rose a great double row of 
spired Norway spruces, incredibly melan- 
choly. The only spot of warm cols in the 
whole scene was furnished by yellow but- 
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tercups growing in the neglected garden, 
and by a few plants close to the door of the 
dwelling. 

Again Alec shook his head. “Bleak 
House!" he exclaimed to himself. “What 
a life for a girl of thirty!" 


S HE started to walk toward the 
French door which let out from the 
hall on this side, he paused to listen. 
Margaret Weir was playing her violin. 
She was playing something he did not 
recognize, with a curious, wailing note in 


WT 


are, singing away to the weeds in your 
garden, when you ought to be performing 
at my entertainment to raise funds for the 
Audubon society. I've come to ask you 
why you don't play at that worthy char- 
ity, and why you don't trim those currant 
bushes." 

* [—I always refuse to play in public, 


and I—I—I hate the garden!" she an- 
swered. 

"Well, Margaret, you shouldn't do 
either," 


said the Bird House Man, step- 
ping into the dim hall. “And you houd 


Derda, 


girlish soprano was floating out over the weed-tangled garden 


it. The Bird House Man walked slowly 
up the remnants of a path, and pounded 
on the door. The playing stopped ab- 
ruptly, and the door was opened, slowl 
and cautiously. He saw before him a tall 
woman dressed entirely in black, with a 
face oddly like a flower on a slender stalk, 
but a flower battered and cast down b 
the rain. She should have been a beauti- 
ful woman, Alec reflected. Then he saw 
that she still was a beautiful woman. All 
she needed was a light green dress to set 
off her gold hair and gray eyes, and a smile 
to illuminate her flower-like face. 

“Oh, it's you, Mr. Alec!" she was say- 
ing. “You gave me such a start." 

"If you weren't such a hermit, I 
wouldn't have,” he retorted. “Here you 


get a thirsty old man a cup of tea. Will 
you?" 


* Certainl 
library and i ll 


' she said. “You sit in the 
get it right away.” 


"THE library was a large room, lined to 
the ceiling with open pine bookstacks 
painted brown like the house, and filled 
with musty books, shelf after shelf of calf- 
bound classics being most prominent. In- 
stead of a fireplace there was an old black 
Franklin grate thrusting out into the 
room. On the floor were old-fashioned 
rag rugs, their colors faded. There was a 
haircloth sofa, a worn leather arm chair, 
and a huge black walnut library desk, on 
which stood a student's lamp. By the 
windows was a smaller table bearing a 
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vase of fresh flowers—the one bright spot 
in the room. On a small chair beside it 
lay Margaret’s violin, in its case. Her 
music was piled two feet high on the big 
desk. 

The man walked over and picked up 
the instrument, plucking the strings. As 
the girl came back into the room bearing 
a tray he turned toward her. "What a 
sleeping beauty of music there is in this 
little box of maple," he said, “only wait- 
ing the kiss of the right beau! I guess 
that's a pretty bad little pun!" 

“It is pretty bad,” said the girl, with a 
smile, as she set down the tray on the 
desk. 

Alec saw the smile, and smiled himself. 
The end justifies the means, he thought, 
and smiled again. But he was not sure of 
his ground. He had never known her well, 
for her father, despite his learning, had 
repelled him, and since the father’s death 
Margaret had lived almost like a hermit. 
Yet, as he looked at her now, with her 
odd, flower-like face above the somber 
black of her dress, in this strange, dingy 
old room, and thought of his friend 
Tommy Trask, in love with that face, 
struggling vainly to win her from her 
gloomy retreat, to read the closed chap- 
ters in her life history which forbade him, 
Alec was filled with determination. Here 
was a more interesting human problem 
than he had guessed. 


“ HAT was that you were playing as I 
came through thie garden?” he asked, 

“A Russian thing,” she answered. “I 
adapted it myself from a folk song. It 
somehow fits the view from that window.” 

“It-does!”’ said Alec, with conviction. 
“Your fiancé was Russian, wasn’t he?” 

The girl's cup, he noticed, trembled in 
her hand. “Yes,” she answered in a low 
tone. 

“Do you think," said Alec abruptly, 
“that he would want you to hide your 
light forever under a bushel? Don’t you 
think you are rather selfish?” 

The hand that held the cup trembled so 
now that she set the cup down on the 
desk with a little clatter. 

“I—I can’t play in public,’ 
“I—I never could.” 

Alec ignored this. ‘“There’s a tablet 
down in the church, which you may 
recall,” he said. “It reads, ‘In loving 
memory of Sarah Rollins, for many years 
a member of this church and a teacher in 
the Sunday school.’ I used to think that 
poor Sarah’s life history was meager 
enough; but you don't even teach in the 
Sunday school. Why, Sarah was a riotous 
agitator and mighty philanthropist com- 
pared to you! And you only twenty-nine, 
with a face like a dower and the gift of 
God in your fingers!” 

“ You—you are very brutal,” said the 
girl, averting her face, and evidently near 
to tears. 

“Yes, sir-ee, and I meant to be!” the 
Bird Man exclaimed. “You, only twenty- 
nine—" 

“I’m thirty!” she half whispered, but 
with surprising vehemence. "I'll be 
thirty-one in a few months!" 

“Thirty! what's that? I’m fifty-four, 
and making trouble all the time! See 
here, I want you to play at my Audubon 
show week after next. Ruth—you know 
Ruth Barnes, who just married a young 
painter named Eliot, fine chap, too!—is 


, 


she said. 


. Man. 


going to sing. You might at least pla 
an obbli ato for her. Come, will you 

“Oh, I couldn't—I couldn't," she an- 
swered. “I never played in public—not 
since I was little, [ mean, and couldn't 
help it." 

“Never?” he asked. 

She looked at him in spite of herself, 
for his kindly eyes were upon her face, and 
suddenly exclaimed, “It’s a lie! I did 
play in public—in Paris—not once, often, 
hight after night—in a café. I shall 
never forget it! I can see them—the peo- 
ple—the men—staring at me yet! I 
won't, I won't, do it again!” 

“Tell me about it," Alec said 
“Did you have to raise money? 
your father sending you enough?" 


"THE girl was sitting on the black hair- 

cloth sofa, her black gown almost in- 
distinguishable against it, twisting and 
untwisting her handkerchief with nerv- 
ous fingers. Her hands and the bit of 
linen were startlingly distinct. She did 
not look up, but nodded her head af- 
firmatively. 

*"That was hard,” said the Bird House 
“ But it was also a long time ago, 
in Paris. This is in Southmead, among all 
your friends.” 

“Friends!” she cried. “What friends 
have I?" 

"Well," he replied, "there's at least an 
eccentric old chap who chases birds with 
field glasses, and a youngish doctor who's 
much concerned over the state of your 


stomach—" 

Alec saw the slip of handkerchief 
wrapped suddenly ad convulsively about 
her fingers. 

" He—he's been talking to you?" she 
cried out, like one hurt. 

“You are a little unfair to both of us," 
said the Bird House Man gently. "I 
don't matter; but Tommy is in love with 
you, and you ought to think of that." 

he woman on the couch raised her 
eyes to his face and jerked her handker- 
chief loose. “Don’t you believe I think 
of it?" she cried. “Don’t you believe I 
think of it night and day? Oh, if there 
were some way—some way— I think I 
shall go mad!’ 

“No, you won't go mad," the man an- 
swered, leaning forward and taking the 
wisp of white from her fingers. He laid 
it on the seat beside her and patted her 
hand lightly. ''You'l tell me, instead. 
You remember how, when you were a 
little girl, you came once and tossed 
bread to my swans, and fell in the pond, 
and had to have your clothes dried in my 
kitchen, and I told you stories? Come, 
you tell me a story now—your story.” 


ently. 
asn't 


HE raised her tortured face to his and 
met his kindly gaze. For a long mo- 
ment she hesitated, and then she cried out 
sharply, "I lied again to you, just now! 
I didn't play in the café because Father 
didn't send me enough allowance! I 
played to get money to buy this!" 
he held out her hand, where the dia- 
mond glistened on the third finger. “This, 
this, this!" she reiterated, suddenly tear- 
ing off the ring and letting it fall on the 
floor. Then she turned abruptly away, 
and her head sank down against the 
couch. 
Alec Farnum was too astounded at first 
to make any reply. He saw the ring 


listening on the faded rag rug at her feet, 
fe saw her bowed, heaving, black-clad 
shoulders. An irrelevant song sparrow 
was singing just outside the window, 
gayly, full-throated. Somewhere off in 
the house a big clock was sleepily ticking 
the seconds. So he let her sob for a long 
moment, dry and soundless sobs; and then 
he touched her shoulder. 

“But I do not understand,” he said. 
“You bought the ring? Your lover, was he 
so poor?” : 

"Poor?" She raised her head. “You 
don't understand? There was no lover! I 
was never engaged. It was all a lie, a lie, 
alie! I've been living a lie for eight years! 
I've been living a lie till sometimes I al- 
most thought it was the truth! And now 
it's caught me, caught me in a trap, like 
S ike a prisoner behind bars—for 
1 e » 

Alec moved to her side on the couch, 
and took her hand. “Margaret,” he said 
firmly, “I am your friend, and Tommy 
Trask’s friend. I want you to fix that 
firmly in your mind. Then I want you to 
fix this firmly in your mind: You are not 
ina poe Tell me everything. Then 
you'll feel better, and we'll see the way 
out.” 

She sat up and clasped his fingers shyly, 
timidly, like a child unused to kindness. 

“Irs so hard to tell,” she said. I've 
never told things. I’ve never had any- 
body to tell them to.” 

“Vou have now,” said Alec. “You will 
always have now!” 


MARGARET raised wet eyes to his, 
and seemed to find comfort. “You 
remember Father,” she began,—" you 
knew, everybody knew, how strange he 
was. But you can't know what my life, 
and Mother's life, was like. We were 
afraid of him, I think, and yet he had 
some power to hold us. Poor, poor 
Mother! Yet she never seemed to ques- 
tion, and I didn't learn to, either. It just 
seemed inevitable—we had to do what 
Father said. It was our duty, our fate. 

“ Mother died when I was eighteen, you 
may remember. I had to stay then, to 
keep house for Father. He had nobody 
else; besides, I thought he was as poor as 
he said. I did so want to go to college! 
But Father didn't believe in educating 
women—only men. He wouldn't hear of 
it. Then I asked him to let me go some- 
where and study to be a concert player, 
so I could earn money; but he wouldn't 
let me do that, either. He—he—oh, he 
just kept me a prisoner here, for three 
years! : 

* But that wasn't the worst. One day 
he looked at me funnily, and said, —I can 
hear them yet, his words, and feel how 
they sank down my cold spinel—' Well, 
daughter, you are grown up now. We 
must find a husband for you! Then you 
can take your poor old father to live with 
you in comfort!’ I knew, somehow, I 
can't tell you how, that he had selected 
somebody. He had. It was a man in 
Southmead— never mind who. But when 
Father brought him home to dinner that 
night I thought I should die of rage and 
shame and—and horror. He—he tried 
to—" 

She paused, with a shiver, and Alec 
patted her hand in silence. 

“I had a flare-up, for once," she went 
on. "Itold Father (Continued on page 73) 


REGINALD DE Koven 


By 
Harry B. Smith 


OR many years I have 

been identified with the 

comic opera, musical 

comedy and burlesque 

world. Every morning 
my mail brings me such a host of 
questions about my career and 
my work that I have wondered if 
it would not be a good scheme to 
write a magazine article answering the 
questions most commonly asked: "How 
many librettos have you written?" How 
many songs?" “How many successes 
have you had?” “How many failures?" 
“How do you account for your successes 
and failures?" “How much 
money do you make?" “How did 
you get your start?" 

I have written the dialogue and 
lyrics of one hundred and thirty 
musical pieces, involving between 
three and four thousand songs. 
Of these musical pieces fully two- 
thirds were successes, and this fact 
has given rise to the yarn that 
my income is something fabulous. 
While I have been paid hand- 
somely for most of my work—ex- 
travagantly, even, in some cases 
for the amount of effort exerted— 
the estimate of my earnings is, as 
Mark Twain said about the report 
of his death, “grossly exagger- 
ated." But I don't mind telling 
you that my royalties on occa- 
sions have amounted to two thou- 
sand dollars a week. 


BEGAN as a newspaper man 
in Chicago, doing musical and 
dramatic criticisms at twenty-five 
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Ida Mulle and Eddie Foy 


dollars a week. Occasionally theatrical 
companies used to come along with plays 
that needed songs written, scenes rewrit- 
ten, or some sort of revision, and somehow 
they got into the habit of calling me in to 


But I first did 


do this work for them. 


in “The Crystal Slipper” 


Harry B. SMITH 
Some Inside Information about 


the Musical Play 


I save written the dialogue and lyrics of one hundred and thirty 
musical pieces, involving between three and four thousand songs. . . . 
"Robin Hood" was written in three weeks. . . . I sold out my 
interest after it had run twenty-one years and netted me more 
than $225,000 in royalties. . . . My royalties on occasions have 
amounted to two thousand dollars a week. 


this kind of work as a regular thing with 
the old McCall Opera Company. 

John McCall had the principal comic 
opera company at that time, with Francis 
Wilson, De Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
and many other prominent people of the 
profession. He had two com- 
panies, one located at the Ca- 
sino in New York and the other 
on the “road.” One day McCall 
came to me in Chicago and asked 
me to write a song for De Wolf 
Hopper. When I had finished the 
song he was so pleased with it that 
he engaged me by the year to do 
his adaptations of foreign pieces. 
The salary was very small, only 
fifteen dollars a week, but it was 
like finding money to me, for I was 
still doing newspaper work. 

I worked with McCall for two 
seasons, adapting, among other 
things, “‘ Fatinitza,” ra e 
cio,” and a piece called “The 
Chase After Happiness." We 
changed the name of the last piece 
to "Clover," not that there was 
anything in it about that fragrant 
and flowery member of the vege- 
table kingdom but because McCall 
belonged to the Clover Club of 
Philadelphia and wanted to con- 


Francis Wilson in “The Little Corporal" Frank Daniels in “The Idol's Eye" 


Y ov have always a person- 
ality in mind when you are 
writing a part. You imag- 
ine how he is going to speak 
or sing your lines, and you 
try to fit them and the stage 
business to him 
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Hattie Williams in “The Girl from Montmartre" Jessie Bartlett Davis in “The Serenade” Lulu Glaser in “The Madcap Princess” 
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Pauline Chase in ‘‘Liberty Belles" 


i 
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Christie MacDonald in “The Spring Maid" 


fer upon it some measure of distinction. 
As an excuse for the name, I worked in 
something about a fellow going away and 
giving his girl a fures clover, which 
shows on how light a thread the name of a 
musical comedy may hang. 


FTER adapting two or three other 

pieces for McCall, I joined forces with 
Reginald De Koven, who was then a 
clerk in his father-in-law’s store in Chi- 
cago. I had decided to go on the stage 
and learn something of the actual business 
from the inside, and so joined the Chicago 
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Church Choir Opera Com- 
pany, managed by Will J. 

avis of Chicago, which was 
touring the Northwest. De 
Koven traveled along with 
the company for the pur- 
pose of collaborating with 
me. “The Mikado” had just 
made its great success, so we wrote a 
piece as near to the general plan of that 
opera as possible, laid the scenes in, India, 
and called it “The Begum,” “begum” 
being the title of a*sort of Hindu queen 
or woman rajah. 
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Adrienne Augarde in “The Rose Maid” 
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Fritzi Scheff in “Fatinitza” 


The actor I have found it easiest to write 
for is FRANK DANIELS, who can come 
out on the stage and say “Good morn- 
ing" and make everybody laugh, and 


We took “The Begum” to several 
managers, who said they liked it, but 
turned it down, which reminds me of a 
remark a well-known theatrical manager 
made to me the other day: “There are 
two kinds of plzys—those that we like 


Some Inside Information about the Musical Play, by Harry B. SMITH 
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Hazel Dawn in “The Debutante” 
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Julia Sanderson in “The Sunshine Girl" 


the singer is CHRIsTIE MacDowNALD, 
whose charming personality would win 
any audience, regardless of the material 


she might happen to have 


and don't produce, and those that we like 
and do produce!" 

But finally we got McCall to let us read 
the opera to him, and he liked it well 
enough to produce it at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater in New York in 1887, with De 


Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
freien de Angelis, Harry 

cDonough, Hubert Wilkie, 
Marion Manos c the most 
prominent light opera singer 
at the time,—Mathilde Cot- 
trelly, Laura Joyce Bell, and 
Annie Meyers, as good a cast 
as a musical piece could have. ‘‘The Be- 
ran a season and had a fair suc- 
cess. 

At that time the “Bostonians” had 
come into fame, playing such old light 
operas as “Bohemian Girl,” “Martha,” 
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Alice Nielsen in “The Fortune Teller" 
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Irene Bentley in “Wild Rose" 


and “Chimes of Normandy." The man- 
agement, however, had decided that they 
needed a new opera to use as a specialty, 
and so commissioned De Koven and my- 
self to write it. The two principal 
comedians in the company were Henry 
Clay Barnabee and George Frothingham. 
Mr. Barnabee being tall and slender and 
Mr. Frothingham short and stout, we hit 
upon "' Don Quixote” as the most fitting 
subject for the new opera, with Barnabee 
as the “Don”? and Frothingham as 
“Sancho Panza.” De Koven and I worked 
pretty steadily on that piece for six 
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months or so, and the “ Bostonians” pro- 
duced it in Chicago. 

the opening night there were calls 
for the authors—loud cries for De Koven 
and a few moderate ones for Smith—and 
then, after we had made our bows and 
were on the point of retiring, quite a num- 
ber of persons in the audience called loudly 
for Cervantes! 

This reminds me of what happened to 
Lee Arthur, the playwright. r. Arthur 
was walking rapidly along Broadway 
when a manager accosted him and de- 
manded to know where he was going. 

“Out to New Rochelle to see Charles 
Dickens," replied the playwright briskly, 
“I am writing a play with him." 

“The deuce, you say!" said the manager 
with sincere surprise. “I didn't know he 
lived in New Rochelle." i 

* Don Quixote” met with considerable 
success, but in trying to get as much of 
the novel into the play as possible we had 
introduced a great deal of the humor that 
might be called "acrobatic"—the fight 
with the windmills and the like. We had 
Mr. Barnabee falling off a horse and being 
knocked by the arms of the windmill into 
the middle of the stage, and a lot of stuff 
of that kind that seemed very funny to us 
at the time. But that actor, being no 
longer youthful, used to find the work too 
strenuous. After every performance he 
would show up with-a new assortment of 
plasters and poultices. Finally he de- 
clared that he could stand that - - 
sort of thing no longer, that 
he would have to quit play- 
ing "Don Quixote” or go to 
the hospital. And, absurd as 
it may seem, this was really 
the reason for giving up * Don 
Quixote.” > 

But the management of the 
“ Bostonians” liked the piece 
well enough to ask us to write 
another, and so we began work 
on “Robin Hood,” which we 
took almost bodily from the 
old story. The new opera*had 
to be written in à hurry, so De 
Koven and I rented a room in 
an office buildirig in‘ Chicago, 
where we worked from ‘early 
in the morning untit late åt 
night. “Robin Hood" was 
written in three weéks,:which 
was a very short time since 
De Koven and'I had nor‘ yet 
really learned otrr.trage. 


but in this instance a great deal 
of the music was composed 
first and the words were writ- 
ten afterward to fit the music. 
The ''Tinkers Chorus” in 
“Robin Hood” was made in 
this way. De Koven played 
two songs and refrains to me 


Life has done its best for me. 
For nothing’s anything at all, and ev’rything is nil. 


Life consists of 
Woman? 


and did not care for. American music, 
threw down his baton and exclaimed, “‘ I 
positively refuse to play such trash!” 

Not only was “Robin Hood” written 
in a hurry, but in order to keep their 
contract the managers had to produce it 
in a hurry. The emergency found them 
unprepared, and they were compelled to 
put on the play with any costumes, 
relevant or irrelevant, that they had on 
hand. In fact, we drew on “Il Trovatore” 
for some of the costumes, and also used 
any scenery that we could dig up—the 
whole thing being quite a hodge-podge. 
Furthermore, the various members of the 
company did not know their lines and 
were not more than half familiar with the 
music. 


T9 ADD to these disadvantages the op- 
era was produced in Chicago on a very 
hot night early in July. Because of the un- 
preparedness of the company, we dug up 
a prompter's hood, which had probably 
not been used at this theater since some 
traveling company had played Shake- 
spearean repertoire there. This box was 
set directly in front of the leader of the 
orchestra, and I stood in it all that 
sweltering evening prompting, and be- 
tween the murderous assaults the company 
was making on my "' brain child” and the 
heat, you may imagine what I suffered. 
Quite naturally under the circum- 
stances, "Robin Hood" did not get as 


The Best Song Harry B. Smith Ever Wrote 


SAME OLD STORY 


FROM “THE ROUNDERS” 


Sung by DAN DALY 


History, and nature too, repeat themselves, they say. 
Men are only habit’s slaves; we see it every da 
I find it tiresome stil 


Same old get-up, dress, and tub. 
Same old breakiice same old club; 
Same old feeling; same old blue; 


Same old story — nothing new. 


4 
Same old giggles, smiles, and eyes; 
Same old kisses; same old sighs; 
Same old quarrel; same adieu; 
Same old story — nothing new. 


Go to theaters sometimes to see the latest plays— 
Same old plots I played with in my happy childhood days. 
Hero same; same villain; same ol i 
Starving, homeless in the snow—with diamonds in her ears. 


Same stern father making bluffs; 
Leading man all teeth and cuffs; 
Same soubrettes — still twenty-two; 
Same old jokes, too — nothing new. 


t 


aying bills as long as you have health. 
She'll be fond of you—as long as you have wealth. 
Think sometimes of marriage, if the right. girl I could strike; 
But the more I see of girls, the more they are alike. 


heroine in tears, 


ood notices from the press as did '* Don 

uixote." At any rate, the “ Bostoni- 
ans" started off the next season with 
their repertoire of old operas, intending 
to do “Robin Hood" only once or twice 
a week. During the four weeks that they 

layed comic opera at the Boston Music 
ENT “Robin Hood” was not particularly 
well received. A change in the fortunes 
of this opera was to come soon, however. 
When the company later, on tour, reached 
Detroit, * Robin Hood" was put up for 
the opening night, with “Il Trovatore,” 
“Chimes of Normandy” and other operas 
to follow. But our play made an in- 
stantaneous "' hit," and the local manager 
said: “ ‘Robin Hood’ is good enough for 
me. Let the other things go." 

So he got out a large number of sand- 
wich men with signs to the effect that 
* Robin Hood" was to play the rest of 
the week. 

In the course of that season the “ Bos- 
tonians" played "Robin Hood" at the 
Standard Theater in New York, where it 
had a fair success. The Metropolitan 
critics weren't particularly friendly, one 
of them observing that De Koven and 
Smith might be forgiven because of their 
evident good intentions, but that it was 
always good to drown the first litter of 


ups. 
E The company returned to New York 
twice during the same season and played 
* Robin Hood" at two other theaters, and 
so assured its success that it 
was played continuously for 
twenty-one years. No doubt 
it was the male members of the 
cast—they had several fine, big 
fellows with fine, big voices— 
that made the success of 
“Robin Hood." Up to that 
time comic operas had con- 
sisted mostly of girls in tights; 
but the “‘ Bostonians” had be- 
come famous for their men 
singers. It was something new. 


O THE piece prospered, and 
after it had run for twenty- 
one years I sold out my inter- 
est for what I considered a fair 
sum. Two years ago, however, 
when “Robin Hood" was re- 
vived for a while in New York, 
one of the reviewers said that 
the reason I was not present 
on the opening night with Mr. 
De Koven was that I had sold 
out my interest for a very 
small sum at the time “ Robin 
Hood” was first produced, and 
that consequently it would be 
gall and wormwood for me to 
e there and see other people 
making money out of a piece 
that I had produced. In reply 
I wrote this reviewer that I had 
sold out my interest in “ Robin 
Hood” after it had run twenty- 
one years and netted me more 
than $225,000 in royalties, and 


and I said, “Take the verse 
part of one and the refrain part 
of the other and put them to- 
gether, and it will make a good 
number.” 

But when we came to re- 
hearse this particular number, 
the musical director, who had 
been used to the foreign operas 


Friend of mine got married; in a year or so, a boy! 
Father simply foolish in his fond paternal joy. 

Talked about his “kiddy,” and became a fearful bore. 
Just as if a baby never had been born before. 


Same old crying — only more; 
Same old business, walking floor; 
Same old “kitchy-coochy-coo.” 
Same old baby — nothing new. 


that I was ashamed to take any 
more money for a mere comic 
opera. I added that, while I 
was accustomed to being called 
a bad librettist, I objected seri- 
ously to being considered a bad 
business man. 

As a matter of fact, I could 
not go (Continued on page 64) 
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'T WAS after a long, 
hard April rain- 
storm, and the air 
was crisp and clean 
and sweet the 
night we rolled on 
a call from Eliza- 
beth and Spring 
streets. It’s a 
nasty neighbor- 
hood for a fire, as 
the tenements 
there are old and 

every room holds enough 

‘vs. Italians to starta new 
-` county. Then, too, when 
ta ; thespringcomesthereain’t 

!55 an inch of space on the fire 
escapes, what for the soap 
box refrigerators and the 
ambition of each signora 
to have a prettier swing- 
ing garden than her 
neighbor. 

Ive seen red geraniums 
growing in little pots on Elizabeth Street 
fire escapes that were so bright and 
big that you would stop and look twice, 
thinking the window casings were ablaze. 
It is easy enough to imagine about fifty 
men, women and children on each of 
six floors trying to get to the sidewalk 
through boxes of spaghetti, cans of con- 
servo, top-heavy geraniums, bottles of 
milk, and perhaps the baggage of the 
latest arrival from Italy pushed through 
the window to make room for the new 
citizen during the sleeping hours. Y 

We shot out of the house, gathering 
speed as we headed west through the 

uiet East Side streets and across Park 

ow. I knew we'd make a record, for 
we had been drilling for the company 
medal and every man of us except the 
captain, Pat Condon, was young, frisky, 
hard as nails and light on his feet. From 


ey? 
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over the side of the engine as I swung 
on the ash pan at my post as engineer, 
the captain solemn and gray beside me, I 
could see Callahan's big shoulders humped 
up over the great buttocks of the team, 
and I knew that he was letting the horses 
go for all that was in them. Ahead was 
the company mascot, Bum, whooping it 
up, fit as a fiddle for the job and giving 
a warning at every crossing. 


No a man of us thought of trouble 
when, zingo! along it comes. A great 
cry of fear and pain came sweeping to me 
from Callahan and with the cry he turned 
and looked back over his shoulder. His 
face was twisted something awful and he 
didn’t look a bit more like the old blue- 
eyed, cheerful, rough-neck, ues jared 
Callahan than I look like John McCor- 
mack singing "Mother Machree” in a 
new dress suit. 

“Crimes!” says I to myself. ‘Shall I 
jump or stick? Are we going to hit 
something or is Callahan taken with the 
cramps?” $ 

The next second I got what had hap- 
pened. I heard a squeal to one side of the 
engine and caught a glimpse of Bum lying 
mangled and broken in the street. He 
had slipped on the wet asphalt and one 
of the horses had smashed him. I knew 
that he was a goner, put out of business 
in the same way so many good fire dogs 
meet death. The tender behind us 
swerved over to the curb to miss hurting 
what was left of the noble son of Cinders, 
both dogs of the finest Dalmatian strain 
and born in the business. In a few 
minutes we pulled up before a row of 
closely packed tenements with our job 
pretty well cut out for us. 

“ Hot-foot it back to the dog and get 
him to a vet," yelled Captain Condon to 
Mike Powers, the tender driver. “Here, 
you, Callahan, stay where y'are and watch 


—and the way that 
orphan monk took 


to fire-fighting— 


Garibald' 


By 


John A. Moroso 
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both them teams.” Callahan was about 
to start back without any orders, but the 
captain saw the grief in his eyes and knew 
that if the dog died in his arms it would 
put him out of business for a week. It is 
the driver of the engine that is the boss 
and the closest friend of a fire dog. 

We coupled up in a few seconds, each 
man working like a part of a machine, 
the nozzle men bowing down to their 
jobs as the water gushed. 

A black hand bomb, intended as an 
argument for an Italian grocer on the 
ground floor, had been exploded in the 
hallway which led to the tenement rooms 
above. It had blown away the wooden 
stairs and set fire to the wreckage. 


QUR battalion chief was a quick-think- 
ing man, and the first thing he did was 
to send a company to the second floor by 
way of a short ladder, dumping out the 
pooni and giving us a chance to get the 

ose in the windows and thus fight the 
flames from above and below at the same 
time. The longer ladders took the third, 
fourth and fifth floors. The sixth floor 
was just out of reach of the best ladder we 
had, but we counted on the people up 
there to get out by way of che scuttle 
and reach the adjoining roof. 

The hallway ripped up by the bomb 
was nothing more than a big fireplace 
with the well of the stairs rising above it 
as a great chimney. A second chimne 
was made by a dumb waiter shaft of wood, 
and before we knew it that fire had 
reached the top floor and was mushroom- 
ing under the roof. 

A second alarm was turned in and then 
a third, for there was danger of the whole 
block going and a stiff breeze was blowing 
up out of the north. 

For a minute those of us fighting the 
fire ftom the street suffered a shower of 
geraniums and spaghetti as the ladder 
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men cleared away for the rescues. Then it 
showered Sicilians for fifteen minutes, and 
there were no more faces at the windows. 

The tender driver came running up and 
took charge of his team, relieving Calla- 
han, who asked him with his eyes if there 
was any hope for Bum. He shook his 
head, and both men went about their 
duties. Callahan's pole horse, Danny, 
who always sniffed Bum over carefully 
at the end of each run, rubbered, neighed 
and banged the asphalt with his big feet, 
inquiring about his four-legged pal. But 
Bum wasn't there, and never would be at 
a fire again in this world. More than that, 
he'd be at no fire in the next, for hell wasn't 
ever intended for the like of him, so faith- 
ful and true. 


I? LOOKED certain that everybody 
was out of the building, and the last 
man of each company was fighting to 
keep the fire within four walls when Calla- 
han gave a shout, grabbed a scalingladder 
and scurried up toward the top floor. The 
smoke was so dense coming from the 
windows on the fifth which opened on the 
fire escape that he couldn't have used the 
iron structure without an oxygen helmet, 
and there was no time for adjusting that. 

In a window of the sixth floor, just out 
of reach of the ladder Callahan was as- 
cending, was the face of an old Italian. 
His shoulders came up to the sill slowly 
and in his arms there was a bundle that 
looked like a little baby to me. It was 
wrapped up, head and all, as if to save it 
from suffocation. The fire, mushrooming 
down from the roof beams and through 
the ceiling had already ignited the walls 
and furniture of the top floor, and as 
Callahan made his way upward in the 
red glare of the flames with a medal 
chance before him I saw a tongue of fire 
reach over and lick the white hair of the 
old man in the window. 

Our driver’s scaling ladder swung up- 
ward and outward as he reached the top 
of the big ladder and the great steel grap- 
pling hook at the end smashed down good 
and firm on the sill above him. Callahan 
went up the little tough oak dowels jutting 
out of each side of it. The bundle 
dropped into the bend of his right arm 
and then came a great blast of flame. 
Callahan ducked, and the face of the old 
man disappeared. He had given his life 
for his charge. 

In the street again, his face as black 
as Jack Johnson’s, Callahan turned 
around to find someone to relieve him of 
the wriggling little bundle in his arms. 
There weren't any volunteers, for we 
wanted enough civilian witnesses to 
testify to the rescue, so that Callahan 
would get his department medal—the one 
which shoves a fire-fighter up in the civil 
service grading. 

“Ts the kid all right?" I asked. ** There's 
an ambulance just come up from Bellevue. 
Gimme a look." 

I opened up the bundle, and a little 
black and gray face looked up into mine 
with four, blinking eyes, and a hand 
that was the thinnest I ever put my lamps 
on reached up and pulled off a little red 
cap from a fuzzy head. 

* Suffering Mike!" I shouted. 
monkey you've saved!" 

“A monkey?” Callahan's jaw dropped. 
* And that old organ grinder give his life 
for him!” 


“Irsa 


Somehow none of us laughed. The 
little beast clung to Callahan as a 
frightened baby would. ‘Never mind, 
Garibald’,” said Callahan, “I guess we 
can look after you.” 


Il 
LICK! Clink! Click! Clink! Click! 


For two days the sound continued 
in the little court back of the engine house 
as Callahan cut out a slab of the asphalt 
and dug a tomb for good old Bum. They 
were very quiet days for all of us, and we 
did not pay much attention to the new 
mascot, Garibald’, until Callahan drove a 
nail in the side of Danny’s stall and hung 
on it Bum’s collar with its little brass 
helmet which identifies the fire mascot. 
Bum was buried. Garibald’ was on the 
job. 

Time wears away all sorrows, and 
Garibald' helped us with the job of for- 
getting the tragedy. That orphan monk 
took to fire-fighting just as naturally as 
would a truck driver with an assembly 
district leader for a brother-in-law. The 
way he would shoot down the pole when 
our call came in was fair and wonderful 
to behold, and ‘never mind how heavy 
and how fast the man behind him was 
he always snaked from under safely as 
soon as he struck the rubber mat. 

“If Garibald’ was only of regulation 
height there would be none of us could 
touch him,” said Callahan proudly. 

“I saw him trying to curricomb Danny 
the other day,” said Powers, the driver 
of the tender. ‘An’ another time while 
we was all asleep I caught him trying to 
pull into your pants and boots.” He 
covered his fat face with one big paw and 
laughed until I thought he would break 
open. 


"THERE'D been a fight between Mickey 
Grogan and Billy Smalls over a 
domino game two days before, and the 
captain had punished the whole bunch of 
us by calling off all games for a week, so 
we had nothing to do but sit in the win- 
dows of the loafing-room and swap 
stories or make faces at the girls in the 
factory across the street. 

“There was a guy named Darwin,” 
says Billy, giving us the wink, “what said 
the human race was descended from mon- 
keys.” 

“Do you believe it?” asked Mickey 
seriously, rubbing his heavy chin with his 
right hand. 

“I do," said Billy, “when I look at some 
maps." 

Mickey has one of these upturned faces, 
starting with an ax of a chin and going 
upward and backward, including the nose. 

* Name a man in the fire department 
what has a face makes you think his 
Ronde was a monkey," challenged 

ickey. 

“I could name one," Billy replied, “but 
it would hurt his feelings. He thinks 
he is a regular Chauncey Olcott." 

The captain come into the room at that 
minute and, not knowing how exciting 
the conversation was, gives a chuckle and 
says very cheerfully: “Well, how's 
everybody in the primate house this 
beautiful morning in May?" 

Callahan give a shout of laughter and 
said he was well and fine. 

"Im thinking of putting in some 


trapezes for yez," the captain continued. 
"Id like to see Mickey Grogan there 
swinging be wan hand in the air and 
scratchin’ himself on the ribs with the 
other." 

Billy let out a gale of a laugh, and beat 
himself on the thighs with both hands 
until you'd a thought a slugging match 
was going on in the house. When he 
caught his breath he told the captain 
we were discussing the descent of man. 

“The descent of man, do ye call it?” 
asked the captain. ‘‘There’s plenty of 
men fat-headed enough to make a monkey 
ashamed of them as grandsons. When two 
big stoneheads get to fighting each other 
over a little game where you shove pieces 
of ivory wid polky dots on 'em around on 
a piece of board it's mesilf gets to believ- 
ing I'm not a fire captain but am holding 
the job as keeper of the monkey house in 
Central Park." 

With that he walked out, and Mickey 
Grogan fell to rubbing his chin again and 
waiting for somebody to start something. 
But the captain was in his room, and we 
just sat smoking and watching Billy 
Smalls and Mickey Grogan on the sly, 
for they were of the same build and both 
good wrestlers. 


UDDENLY, in the door walks Gari- 

bald', proud as you please in a pair of 
blue pants, and wearing a little red helmet 
Callahan had made for him out of card- 
board, with the number of the company 
on the front. He goes up to Callahan, 
climbs on his knee and kisses him on the 
jaw. Then he bows to all of us and holds 
out the hat for money, just as the poor old 
organ grinder who died in the fire had 
taught him to do. 

Billy dropped in a button and the other 
fellows dropped in tobacco tags, horse- 
shoe nails and whatever other valuables 
they could spare. He stuck them— nails 
ahd all-in the pouch of his face, which 
was sort of a cash register for our an- 
cestors. Grogan deliberately cut a piece 
from his plug of black tobacco and slipped 
it to him while Callahan was reading his 
paper. Garibald’ stowed that away and 
we all sat back and waited results. 

In about three or four minutes Garibald’ 
began spouting his day’s receipts and 
making faces the likes of which I never 
see before or since on man or monkey. 
He also began to use monkey profanity 
something awful, and Callahan looked up. 

"What's doing with Garibald'?" he 
askes. 

“The pip,” suggested Billy. 

“The Bellyaches” suggested another. 

“Tt was a little piece of tobacco,” said 
Grogan. 
“Who gave ut to him?” demanded 
Callahan. 

“T did.” 

Callahan’s thick neck was red, and 
under the sleeves of his blue shirt I could 
see the muscles twitching. He turned to 
Mickey Grogan, picking up the sputtering 
monk as he did so. 

“Grogan,” said Callahan, just as easy 
as if he was telling him what he thought 
was the chances of the Giants getting the 
pennant, "Grogan, I could break you 
over my knee and you know it. I ain't 
been driving a team of three big horses all 
these years for nothin’. Just feel them.” 
He bunched up his biceps and held his 
arm over to Mickey. 
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"Whatdayuh mean by 
bringing an ape in a engine 
house for, anyhow?" de- 
manded Grogan, and we 
could all see that he was 
ready to go to the mat with 
Callahan, for Grogan was 
nobody's peace-at-any- 
pricer. "D'yuh think it's 
anything to be proud of, 
havin' a thing kiss you on 
the jaw what ain't human 
being or animal? I love a 
dog as much as any man, 
but if you want to call that 
black devil your son go 
ahead and call him Patsy 
Callahan, junior." 

“Grogan,” said Callahan, 
and the big driver's blue 
eyes was popping out of his 
head, “‘Grogan, if this mon- 
key had no more sense than 
you I'd call the S. P. C. A. 
and have him chloroformed. 
I'm gonna teach you a les- 
son. You go ahead and 
tease him all you want, and 
see if he don’t get the better 
of you in the long run. Go 
right ahead. Don’t mind 
me.  Garibald' can take 
care of himself." 

Garibald' looked it, too, 
for he was chattering at Gro- 
gan and spitting tobacco 
juice like a West Streetlong- 
shoreman coaxing a fight 
out of his worst enemy. 


III 
GOT cold feet on this 


game of Man against Mon- 
key, for the simple reason 
that I had no better friend 
than Grogan, and Callahan 
was an engine driver that 
you couldn't help love. 
When he didn't fight the 
time the chewing tobacco 
was slipped Garibald' it was 
just 3 Callahan, for he 
could have broken Grogan 
over his knee as he said he 
could. 

I guess the whole trouble 
with Grogan was that the 
monk was handsomer than 
he was. Besides having a 
face bent upward, Grogan 
had been at the nozzle on 
the fighting line so long that 
that face of his was fried, 
baked, hard- and soft-boiled 
until it didn't have any 
more genuine human color 
than one of these new-fangled tapestry 
bricks. Some of his hair was singed down 
to the roots at the forehead, and that 
didn't help any; but he had enough honor 
medals at home in his little flat to have 
sunk a sand scow. 

Callahan kept right ahead with his job, 
with Garibald' hopping around behind 
him all the time, imitating him polish the 
hoofs, curry the big white flanks of the 
horses, rub the leather and do a hundred 
other things a driver does when he isn't 
guiding his team through the crowded 
streets of New York. 

As the days went on I got to believing 
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in this guy Darwin myself, for Garibald’ 
showed a gratitude to his savior that 
would have struck anybody but Grogan. 
He would never leave Callahan’s side un- 
less he was bribed with a banana, and it 
had to bea ripe banana at that to get 
him away, he was that faithful. e 
would look up into Callahan’s face with 
troubled little eyes and would chatter in 
his own kind of talk, and then give up 
and grovel on the floor at his feet as if 
he was saying to himself that the Lord 
hadn’t treated him just right when He cut 
him off from the chance to tell his new 
master how grateful he was to him. I 


The bundle dropped into 
the bend of his right arm 
and then came a great 
blast of flame. Callahan 
ducked, and the face of 
the old man disappeared 


guess dogs feel that way, too, sometimes, 
for I remember seeing that same sort of 
look in Bum's eyes—the poor old fellow! 

But Grogan was wild every time he 
caught sight of Garibald', and he caught 
sight of him every minute for about 
eighteen hours a day. I saw him stick 
a penny in the fire box of my engine one 
day and get it almost red hot, pull it out 
and, with 2 pair of tough gloves, hand it to 
Garibald’.. The little fellow was a born 
politician. He'd take any kind of money 
from anybody, and he grabbed the hot 
penny, squeezed it, and then jumped 
fifteen feet in the air. It blistered the 
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naked palm of his little hand, and after 
that if he didn’t have his little red helmet 
on and money was offered him he'd 
scuffle off and get it and hold it out for 
the cash. Grogan had a great laugh over 
this trick and had another one when he 
fooled Garibald' with a banana skin 
stuffed with sawdust and pipe tobacco. 


I WAS after thinking that Grogan would 
win out in the challenge, for Garibald' 
never tried to bite or claw him as I 
thought he would someday, and I finally 
was sure that the monk was a loser when 
the most sensational practical joke ever 

ulled off on one of the ancestors of Mister 
Daren proved a success, the same being 
the fiendish work of the monk’s enemy. 

Garibald’ was going to fires with us 
regular, either clinging to the foot- 
board of Callahan’s seat in front of the 
steamer or swinging in the tender with the 
company, and whenever the tap sounded 
for us and he was up-stairs he would 
bounce for the brass pole and drop below. 
Monkeylike, he always dropped on his 
haunches close to the pole. We got a call 
one afternoon and Garibald’ slid like a 
sinker for the rubber mat. But he rose 
again, rose like a small cannon ball, 
screaming and swearing and making faces. 
Grogan had put a small tack in the rubber 
mat close to the pole and Garibald’s ca- 


boose had smashed into it. Callahan 
pulled it out with a pair of pliers as soon 
as we reached the fire, but he didn’t 
complain. 

“Just let it go in the week's wash,” 
was all he said. “It'll come out again." 
Then he pasted up the puncture, pulled 
Garibald’s helmet on straight and let it 
go at that. 

The summer, hot and dull, passed and 
the winter came with plenty of work, for 
it’s in the winter time that people need 
their insurance money most. It seemed 
to me that everybody in our district that 
had a fire policy picked up the torch. 
They were mostly refurnishing fires. If 
Mrs. Salavonsky or Mrs. Pasquetti or 
Mrs. O’Donnell or Mrs. Jones wants 
new kitchen furniture and new curtains, 
and has a little policy of two hundred 
dollars, the oil stove upsets or the curtains 
blow against a lighted lamp. Such fires 
could be put out with a cup of water but 
they are not. The firemen must be there 
to make it look like a regular fire. 

It was during the early winter that 
the whole company got in bad in the 
strangest kind of a way, and it looked for 
a time as if our good record was gone 
from us forever. ' We forgot all about the 
feud between Grogan and Callahan. It 
seemed as if there was a thief in the 
company, and any honest fireman in New 
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Callahan kept right ahead 
with his job, with Gari- 
bald' hopping around 
and imitating him 


York City will give you a hint of what 
sort of feeling runs through an engine 
house when it becomes known that in his 
district a property owner writes to head- 
quarters that after a small fire he missed 
his gold watch or a set of silver spoons. 


HEN there is a theft at a fire the 

first thing everybody does is to blame 
it on the salvage corps, the idea being that 
fireman haven't got time to steal but the 
salvage corps has. But in these small 
fires we often put out the blaze without 
the salvage corps even entering the build- 
ing. Robberies reported at such fires 
eliminated the corps and put it up to the 
companies of our district. Then, one day, 
our company rolled on a still alarm. We 
were the only firemen on this job and the 
next day there went in a report of another 
robbery. That put it up to us, and I can 
tell you that we felt the disgrace. 

Captain Condon called the men to- 
gether in the loafing-room and stood strok- 
ing his white mustache for along time as 
he looked at each of us. 

“Boys,” he said finally, “I dunno 
which one is guilty, but I can tell him 
this wan thing. When firemen rush into 
a home to save its occupants from peril 
and save their property a big trust is put 
in 'em. A fireman with that trust who 
would steal is a sort of hyena, to my way 
of thinking. We've built up a good clean 
name and record, and now it's all gone 
to hell." He stopped and I could see him 
swallowing hard. “Think of me, the Old 
Man, as you call me on the quiet. It took 
me twenty years to get me good name and 
reputation as a fire-hghter and I was next 
in line for a battalion chief when this 
thin happens. I ain't young any more 
andi don't mind being retired on a cap- 
tain's pension, but I thought I'd been 
kind and just to you boys, and somehow 
I thought you cared a little bit for me. 
As for me, I'd have gone out 
and fought with me fists for 
any one of you.” 

he tears were heavy in his 
little gray eyes and he stopped 
short suddenly, turned and 
marched into his room. 

There wasn’t anything we 
could do, and the last one of 
us—except the thief—would 
have cut off his right arm for 
the captain. We just stood 
there like a lot of sticks painted blue, and 
then separated. We knew the detective 
force had all these cases and that each one 
of us would be eliminated gradually just 
as the salvage corps and the other com- 
panies in the district had been eliminated. 

I had just finished polishing up the last 
bright rod of my engine, but I started in 
and began all over again. “I’m after 
thinking," says I to myself, “that when 
the thief is found it will be only hash for 
the cops to take away from here if we get 
the chance for a little exercise on his hide.” 
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IV 
"THE bulls from headquarters began to 


snoop around the home of each man 
in the company, to search the pawnshops 
for the stolen goods, and then to shadow 
us individually. Of course the women 
at home got to know about the disgrace 
we were in, and that made it so bad that 
few of us wanted to go home at all. We 
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got to munching our grub in the engine 
house. 

The climax came one day when we 
returned from a fire and found Casey and 
Donati of the headquarters plain clothes 
staff waiting at the door. Casey had a 


dozen silver spoons in his right 
hand and a watch in his left. 

“Well?” asked the captain, 
his face white as the snow on the 
street. ‘Where did you find it? 
Spit it out.” The horses had 
just backed into their stalls and 
the weights had lifted the har- 
ness ready for the next run. We 
all gathered around the two 
bulls. 

“We found it under a mattress 
up-stairs," said Casey. 

“Whose mattress?" asked the 
captain. 

*Grogan's," 

*Grogan's! Mickey Grogan's!" 
we ed. 

“Take him away — quick!” 
said the captain. 

“Me a thief!” shouted Gro- 
gan. ‘‘Me wid the medals they 
been giving me for ten years!" 
Then he broke down and sobbed 
like a baby as the handcuffs 
snapped on him. 

ven Callahan found it hard 
to believe, and we were all even 
more miserable than before during the 
days when Grogan was arraigned for trial, 
indicted by the grand jury and then 
thrown in the Tombs because his wife 
couldn’t scrape up five thousand dollars 
bail. The captain kept to his room most 
of the time and even Garibald’ slunk in 
a corner, because nobody had the heart 
to play with him. 


THEN came another surprise. With 
Grogan safe in prison more robberies 
were reported in our district and some- 
body in another company put on us the 
nice nickname of “The Forty Thieves.” 
Again we rolled into the konte from a 
fire and found Casey and Donati of head- 


quarters waiting for us with silverware in 
their hands? Their faces were blank. 
“Who is it this time?" demanded the 
captain. "It looks like I'm in command 
of a gang of East Side burglars. It's time 
for me to get out of the department." 


L2 In a minute he was seated 
on top of the organ, happy 
as any descendant of Mis- 
ter Darwin ever was 


The detectives didn't answer his question. 

* Where did you find it?" the captain 
demanded angrily. “Spit it out and get 
the thief out of this house just as quick as 
you can, or you'll have to send for a 
morgue wagon." 

“We found it under a mattress up- 
stairs,” said Casey. 

* Whose mattress?” 

“Yours, Captain!” 

"Under my mattress!" the captain 
yelled. “What thuh hell you talking 
about? You're crazy!" 

All of us were yelling at the two bulls 
at once, calling them grafters and liars 
and charging a frame-up, and it looked 
for a minute as if the police and fire 


departments would clash. Garibald’, 
hearing the noise, came loping up to hunt 
for Callahan. He darted in between us 
and the bulls, walking half on his feet and 
half on his hands. As he straightened up 
to beg Callahan to let him kiss him on the 
jaw there was a rattle and jingling of 
silver, and from the hind pocket of his 
little blue pants dropped a dozen silver 
forks. He reached down, picked them and 
brazenly stuck them back in his pocket. 

It took a little time for us to realize 
what had happened. 

"Leave him to me," said Casey, who 
was the first one to speak. "'Iain't never 
shadowed a monkey before in all my life, 
but I'd like to tail this one and see what 
he does with his loot." 

The captain reached a hand to the 
nearest man to him and shook it and we 
filed up to him and did the same without 
a word as Garibald' shinned up the pole 
and Detective Lieutenant Casey ran up 
the stairs to watch him. 

“This is a glad day for this company 
and a glad one for poor Grogan and his 
ae said the captain. 

“Where did he put it this time?” he 
asked as Casey came down with the 
spoons. 

“Under Callahan’s mattress,” replied 
Casey. 

The laugh that went up made the 
horses shy and batter on the sides of their 
stalls with their hoofs. 

“How many days has Grogan been in 
jail?” asked Callahan. 

“Fifteen,” said Billy Smalls. 

“T guess he won't tease Garibald’ 
again,” Callahan declared. 

“And I guess Garibald’ has gone to his 
last fire," said the captain. “Get a chain 
and belt for him this minute, Callahan. 
Billy, you take Callahan’s post until he 
comes back.” 


(CALLAHAN was on his way when a 
little hand organ outside began grind- 
ing out the most horrible, dismal tune you 
ever heard in one lifetime. At the sound 
the orphan monk dropped down the pole, 
spreading his legs to avoid tacks, aņd 
darted out of the house, stopping only 
long enough to tip his hat to us. Inia 
minute he was seated on top of thè orgah, 
happy as any descendant of Mister Dar- 
win ever was on this earth, holding out 
his hat for pennies, with an old Italian’s 
yellow face wrinkled into smiles close to 
his and the two of them jabbering like old 
friends brought together again. 

The captain saw his chance and ran 
into the street. 

“Here’s five-a dol’, Giuseppe,” he said. 
“Take-a da monk and beat it—quick!”’ 


dents, clash, conflict and intrigue. 


"THE FIFTH WHEEL." "Turs new serial novel brings real 
news and knowledge of the great society world, disclosed in inci- 


You will have surprises and 


thrills at the cleverness and daring of the shrewd and lovable young 
woman who is the principal character, and who turns her heart and 
mind inside out for you to see. Begins in October. 


The Golden Rule in Business 


By IDA M. TARBELL 
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“4 Fine Place to Work" 


ROUPS of men and women are 
naturally sociable. Join the 
crowd that watches a parade 
and observe the good terms 
which quickly spread some- 

times for miles up and down an avenue. 
The helter-skelter throng has established 
relations. They jeer and chatter and ac- 
commodate one another. They exchange 
opinions and experiences. The rudiments 
ata social and political organization may 
easily develop in the course of an after- 
noon in the accidental group crowding the 
side of a city block. 

Observe how quickly they catch the 
spirit of the spectacle. They are gayety 
itself over a Mardi Gras pageant; but let 
the demonstration touch the serious and 
they answer as certainly. It was a New 
York crowd which gave to the Woman's 
Peace Parade last fall the response which 
carried it. It was a venture of the most 


doubtful outcome, sure to excite the in- 
dignation of some, the ridicule of others. 
Its only strength was its touching im- 
potency. Yet throngs of men and women 
watched it in silent, sometimes tearful, 
respect. They knew they looked on a 
rayer, a hope of that which-is-to-come. 
he amazing sympathy and understand- 
ing they gave those marching idealists 
promises as much for the cause of peace 
as anything this country has seen since 
the war began. 
The chief promise of groups lies in this 
natural sociability aid understanding. 
The finest, freest collective work men do 
develops from it. The failure to recognize 
and encourage it in undertakings is un- 
intelligent as well as unkind, it reacts dis- 
astrously, destroying possibilities, dulling 
initiative and cooperation. 
In spite of the obviousness of the value 
of this social spirit, industry has been 


slow, even stupid, in utilizing it. There 
are thousands of offices, shops and fac- 
tories in this country where there is no 
more cohesion than in a keg of nails. The 
force is held together by staves and hoops. 
Take them off and they scatter. The 
conditions under which they labor do not 
admit of acquaintanceship. The man- 
agers discourage it. They do not want 
visiting, planning, talking in their plants, 
they tell you. True, little cliques may 
form, two girls or men become friends, but 
for the most part the men and women 
work side by side, often for years, without 
any form of communication. 

The modern employer is wiser. He 
recognizes that the efficiency he must have 
to succeed—f he has no privilege to carry 
him roughshod over competition—de- 
pends upon the health, interest and coóp- 
eration of his working force. He learns 
that all of these forces thrive naturally in a 


T VANDERGRIFT, PA., when the baseball season opens, 
the whole town of working men gathers in the public square. 

And on foot or automobiles (most of them owned by the 
men) they proceed through the village to the ball grounds. 
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group of people who find 
satisfaction in working side 
byside. They do this when 
they have common social 
interests. . To foster these 
interests then becomes a 
business policy. 

It is one which has made 
enormous strides in the last 
ten years particularly, 
though it would be neither 
far nor illuminating to 
treat it as a discovery of 
this period. If we look for 
the root of the experiments 
to promote sociability 
among working people we 
shall probably find them in 
the one secular social insti- 
tution that early piety and 
industry tolerated, that is, 
the annual picnic. The 
severest of Protestant sects 
have long admitted the hu- 
man need of fun to the ex- 
tent of one picnic a year. 
Rarely was there a factory 
in the old days that did not 
limber up sufficiently to ar- 
range an annual outing for 
the whole establishment, in- 
duding wives, babies and 
friends. 

Reluctant as the factory 
manager may often have 
been to give the time and 
the money for the annual 
outing, it was a well-estab- 
lished opinion fifty and 
more years ago that they 
could not afford to do with- 
out it. In some mysterious 
way, at which many sneered 
but which none could deny, 
those outings oiled the hu- 
man machine. Work went 
with less friction and more 
interest in the weeks of 
preparation and of “talking 
it over.” It was, no doubt, a good thing. 

There is no knowing just when a few 
of the more reflective employers began 
to see that the interest and spirit awak- 
ened by the annual outing was something 
to be preserved and given opportunities 
to grow. Nor is there any way of know- 
ing who first appreciated the relation be- 
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HIS group of pictures suggests what is 

done in the National Lamp Company. 
Above are shown the summer living tents 
in Nelo Park, where it has an “Industrial 
University" with a dignified and harmonious 
The tents are on the 
campus, and there each summer the great 
body of salesmen who handle the wares of 
the National Lamp Company meet for busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

The service room in the lower picture 
shows the furnishings adopted by this com- 
pany for all of its twenty-two or more factories. 


tween a field for out-of-door sports and the 
health and sociability of the factory: he 
belongs, of course, to the period of the ten- 
hour day; when men worked twelve and 
fourteen there was neither the light nor 
the life to throw a ball. He came with 
the shorter day and he heads a great 
and growing succession. 


The factory athletic field 
is coming to be almost as 
much a matter of course 
as the sanitary drinking 
fountains, and where you 
find the latter you are al- 
most sure to find the for- 
mer, or its substitute. Even 
in many cities where the 
factory is crowded for land, 
a corner often is squeezed 
out for out-of-door sports. 
I doubt if there is an ath- 
letic field in the United 
States which has as much 
use to the square inch as the 
girls at the Clothcraft shop 
in Cleveland get out of a bit 
of enclosed land at the side 
of the factory. It is not 
larger than a city lot, but it 
teems with excitement dur- 
ing noon hours and after the 
shop closes at four-thirty. 

Mr. Feiss will tell you, in 
explanation of the time he 
and his associates give to en- 
couraging the use of this bit 
of land, “I can't afford to 
have people working in m 
shop who don't have fe 
air and fun.” It is the rea- 
son he gives for his earl 
closing hours. “I can't 
afford to have people work- 
ing after four-thirty in the 
afternoon. They aren't suf- 
ficiently fit next day." 

The Steel Corporation is 
so convinced of the value of 
the ball field that it en- 
courages its subsidiaries 
everywhere to provide them. 
Probably thousands of dol- 
lars are spent annually by 
the companies for their up- 
keep, though the general 
practice is for the men to 
meet this by an equal, or at 
least a substantial, contribution of their 
own. In all the new plants such as that 
at Gary the ball field is considered as 
necessary as a first-aid room. 

That the corporation is right in the 
special encouragement it gives baseball 
is indisputable—what the game is doing 
for'health and sociability in American 
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industries cannot be estimated. It is 
a poor management indeed, these days, 
and a thoroughly soured force which does 
not support departmental nines. As 
proud a man as I ever saw was the usually 
unapproachable vice-president of a big 
factory who, playing on the office team at 
the annual picnic, had made a “home 
run.” It was days before he ceased talk- 
ing about it, and when the office would no 
longer listen he went to the floor and lived 
it over with Jimmie B., a weaver who, in 
spite of this heroic deed, had won the 
game for the operatives. 


ALL over the land you can duplicate the 
amusing experience of the hero of Philip 
Curtiss's story “The Ladder.” He had 
applied in a big concern for work. There 
was no opening until he chanced on an 
employee who had known him in his base- 
ball days. The acquaintance promptly 
passed his information on to the employ- 
ment agent. That worthy as promptly 
reconsidered his decision. 

“What did you tell him about me?” 
the hero asked. 

“That you were the best second-base- 
man in the state.” 

There is many a factory where opera- 
tors and operatives would consider this a 
sound reason for employing a man, and 
why not if it is considered a sound reason 
for admitting a boy to college? 

The rivalry between the teams of differ- 
ent plants and factories is coming to be 
like that between towns and schools. 
One of the most exciting series of games— 
outside of those of the leagues, and the 
big colleges—of which I know, is that 


y ILLS AND DALES” is one of the loveliest small 
parks in the world—a workman's park with club- 


houses and playgrounds of every sort. 


between the forty or more teams of miners 
in the Frick Coke Company in the Con- 
nellsville District. It is doubtful if there 
are ever more than two or three men on a 
team who speak the same tongue, but 
that seems not to interfere either with 
their efficiency or their enthusiasm. 

Four years ago I visited the coke towns 
a few days after the finals had been 
played; There had been a general Qiu 

he five thousand spectators were made 
up of the miners, their wives and children 
and the officers of the company from the 
president down. It had been a great day, 
and everywhere I went I heard it dis- 
cussed. The hero of the district was an 
Italian miner who had won the final vic- 
tory for his nine. At that particular mo- 
ment you could not have pried a man out 
of that company! Moreover, the com- 
pany could have counted on every man's 
coóperation in any reasonable proposition. 

While baseball is easily the favorite 
factory game, as befits its national posi- 
tion, there are many concerns in which the 
variety of sports equal that of any college 
or athletic club. I know of one Rochester 
factory in which they play baseball, lawn 
tennis, bowling on the green, volley ball, 
croquet, soccer ball and quoits. Last 
winter the bowling team won the cham- 
pionship of the Industrial League of the 
city of Rochester against teams from all 


the principal establishments in the town. 

So thoroughly has the industrial ath- 
letic field demonstrated its usefulness 
that no intelligent employer of labor fa- 
miliar with advanced practices thinks 
to-day of building a new shop or factory 
in town or country without some pro- 
vision for an out-of-door field or an indoor 
equivalent. Take a modern factory like 
the new one of Brown and Bigelow near 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. In building, the 
concern provided for some twenty acres 
of open space around the light, airy, com- 
fortable factory it put up. In this space 
all the sports which interest the force are 
carried on. The director of the service 
department of the plant tells me that all 
of these undertakings are managed by the 
employees themselves through a club to 
which everybody belongs by virtue of his 
position as a worker. 


ONCE a year nominations are made for 
officers of the club, and all employees 
have a chance to ballot for their favorites. 
Besides the officers, a governing board is 
elected in an advising capacity. Several 
of the present members of the governing 
board are workers at bench or machine. 
The officers run all the club affairs, in- 
cluding a benevolent association and a 
dining-room; they prepare for the annual 
picnic; out of their treasury they furnish 
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N THIS park, devoted to the employees of the National 
Cash Register Company, are little camping places, completely 
equipped, enticing invitations to outdoor life. 


balls and bats for the baseball teams; they 
pay for the use of the bowling alleys on 
which once a week during the winter 
twelve teams from as many departments 
compete for a loving cup presented by the 
firm and for individual prizes offered by 
the clubs; they pay for the tennis courts 
and skating rinks. Their newest innova- 
tion has been to secure the services one 
night a week of a competent woman to 
teach the modern dances. Brown and 
Bigelow’s coöperation in this consists of 
furnishing space, light, heat, steam, and so 
forth. Every time an employee is tardy, a 
fine of ten cents is imposed, and this 
money is turned into the club funds. 


THESE organizations give wonderful 
training in collective action. Indeed, 
they are for thousands of people the only 
chance they have ever had for free, con- 
scious coöperation. It is actually excit- 
ing to watch men and women develop 
through these organizations, not only in 
health and good spirits but in what they 
have never suspected they possessed— 
the power Stlead crete Aman or woman 
who has always been shy, sulky, uncom- 
municative, an indifferent and unambi- 
tious worker, will blossom into a leader 
in sports or in "getting up things.” There 
is an immediate change in his attitude 
toward his work. 


An alert manager recognizes at once 
that he has here the making of a foreman. 
His task is now to watch, give encourage- 
ment and instruction, and at the right 
moment advance his find. Nothing is 
more valuable to him, more essential, than 
such discoveries, if he is trying to manage 
his business scientifically. The large force 
of instructors and function bosses re- 
quired in a shop under scientific manage- 
ment can come only out of the factor 
itself, to get the best results. The strengt 
of the system lies largely in developing 
workers to do higher-grade work. But 
where there is no more sociability than in 
most shops it is a slow and sometimes 
most discouraging task to find this ma- 
terial. Factory clubs and amusements 
constantly bring it out. It is a precious 
thing for the business, but it is life and 
future for the worker. : 

As a rule the provisions for out-of-door 
sports are modest enough, though there 
are a few plants in the country which al- 
most take one's breath away by their 
magnificence. The National Cash Regis- 
ter has gone furthest, probably. In addi- 
tion to Baseball diamonds, tennis courts, 
children’s playgrounds and clubhouses 
near the factory, Mr. Patterson keeps up 
for his employees on the outskirts of 
Dayton and within easy reach by a five- 
cent ride on street cars one of the loveliest 


small parks in the country. It has been 
handled with rare intelligence and, an 
unusual thing in our parks, originality. 
Surprises await you at every turn in “Hills 
and Dales,” as it is called—devotion to 
birds, devotion to flowers, an instinct for 
views and “‘glimpses.” There is a hand- 
some clubhouse run by the employees, a 
girls’ club and, most attractive of all, 
several camps furnished with everything 
necessary for instant use for whomsoever 


me apply! 

e United Shoe Machinery Company 
is another concern which has arranged 
lavish out-of-door life for its five thousand 
or more employees. Close to its Beverly, 
Massachusetts, plant it has three hundred 
acres of land, the Charles River running 
through them, where every conceivable 
land and water sport is encouraged. 


ELABORATE equipments like these 
lead those who are unfamiliar with 
the hundreds of small ventures over the 
country to believe that the work is merel 
a “frill” of Big Business, one of its ad- 
vertising schemes for reconciling a hostile 
public. No doubt some skillful adver- 
tising has been done through these ambi- 
tious undertakings, but this is certain— 
unless they are used they make a concern 
ridiculous. Deserted, they prove that 
something is wrong with the motive in 
their establishment or the method of 
their management. When the fields and 
diamonds and courts and roads are 
thronged at noon and night, on holidays 
and Sundays, we may set it down as a 
real thing, whether elaborate or simple. 
As far as (Continued on page 80) 
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industries cannot be estimated. It is 
a poor management indeed, these days, 
and a thoroughly soured force which does 
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ment agent. That worthy as promptly 
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* What did you tell him about me?” 
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There is many a factory where opera- 
tors and operatives would consider this a 
sound reason for employing a man, and 
why not if it is considered a sound reason 
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to-day of building a new shop or factory 
in town or country without some pro- 
vision for an out-of-door field or an indoor 
equivalent. Take a modern factory like 
the new one of Brown and Bigelow near 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. In building, the 
concern provided for some twenty acres 
of open space around the light, airy, com- 
fortable factory it put up. In this space 
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compete for a loving cup presented by the 
firm and for individual prizes offered by 
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tion has been to secure the services one 
night a week of a competent woman to 
teach the modern dances. Brown and 
Bigelow's coóperation in this consists of 
furnishing space, light, heat, steam, and so 
forth. Every time an employee is tardy, a 
fine of ten cents is imposed, and this 
money is turned into the club funds. 


THESE organizations give wonderful 
training in collective action. Indeed, 
they are for thousands of people the only 
chance they have ever had for free, con- 
scious coöperation. It is actually excit- 
ing to watch men and women develop 
through these organizations, not only in 
health and good spirits but in what they 
have never suspected they possessed— 
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who has always been shy, sulky, uncom- 
municative, an indifferent and unambi- 
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toward his work. 
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Ellis Parker Butler 
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UNT MARY, her hands in the 
dough, looked out of the side 
window of the kitchen and saw 
Donald seated on the grass 

laying his jew's-harp. With a 
fal Sarma thought that it was a blessing 
to have a boy like Donald who never ran 
away and who was always just where she 
expected him to be, she pushed back a 
stray strand of her brown hair with the 


back of her hand and continued kneading 
her bread dough. 

The house was a huge white affair with 
green blinds and a wide sloping gable roof, 
set well back in a great square of yard— 
two lots of sixty feet each; one hundred 
and forty feet deep. There were two 
apple trees, a yellow mellow and a red- 
cheeked Benoni, and eight or ten other 
trees in the yard, and a barn and a wood- 
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Particularly when he stood on the top of a hill did Donald 
know he was a god . . . if he wished he could reach out 
his hand and make the houses and barns crumble into dust 
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shed backed against the alley Sometimes 
the grass was very long and unkempt; 
sometimes a man came and cut it with a 
scythe, trimming the edges with a sickle. 
Once, and once only, the house had been 
repainted. Money was always scarce in 
the big white house. 

Donald himself was barefoot and his 
browned legs were scratched. One toe 
was bound with a bit of once-white rag 
where he had stepped on a piece of broken 
bottle. His hat was a ‘‘ten-cent straw; ” 
his breeches were homemade of what had 
once been part of Miss Mary's black 
redingote and were patched behind and 
on the knees with fresher pieces of the 
same outworn garment. He sat in the 
long grass with his legs doubled under 
him, facing the big Benoni apple tree, 
twanging the tongue of the ewe linn and 
RAE a tune that was no tune at 
all. 

Miss Mary finished her bread making 
and leaned out of the window. 

“Donald,” she called, “don’t go away. 
I'm going to run over to Mrs. De Morti- 
mer's for a few minutes." 

The boy looked up. It was a few sec- 
onds before he seemed to grasp the mean- 
ing of his aunt's words. 

“No'm,” he said. “All right. I won't ” 

“There are some cookies in the cup- 
board, if you want some." 

“Yes’m,” he answered in the same de- 
tached way. "All right. I don't want 
any. 

"Well, maybe you will," said Aunt 
Mary, and she closed the window. The 
next minute she was in the front of the 
house, throwing on a light wrap; but 
Donald was farther away than that. In 
an instant he was miles and ages away. 
In the time required to place the jew’s- 
harp to his lips he was in Greece and in 
the age of heroes and demigods, and he 
was himself one of the lesser gods— 
Orpheus. 


I? WAS not a game, as boys play the 

game of Indians or pirates. e was 
making a serious test to discover whether 
he was, or was not, in fact Orpheus. It 
had occurred to him that he might be 
pd iia and there is nothing like trying 
a thing out when you are in doubt. When 
Miss Mary spoke to him Donald was just 
about deciding he was not Orpheus. For 
an hour he had sat before the Benoni 
apple tree and had played as sweetly as 
he was able, and the Benoni apple tree 
had not moved an inch toward him. 
Orpheus, playing the same length of 
time, would have had the Benoni apple 
tree, and the yellow mellow, and the ox- 
heart cherry, and the silver poplar and 
the six pine trees and the row of five 
maples all clustered around him, ready to 
be led whithersoever he wished, like the 
children following the Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin. 

The Benoni apple tree had not moved 
an inch. 

There were, of course, certain minor 
reasons why, even if he was Orpheus, 
the Benoni apple tree might not move as 
it should. A jew’s-harp is not a lyre, and 
Orpheus used a lyre. At the best a jew’s- 
harp that cost two cents at Hazard’s 
Notion Store and that occasionally hit 
back a stinging blow on the tongue was 
hardly an instrument of sufficient nobility 
to assist in moving a dignified old Benoni 
apple tree with a girth of six feet. 
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“Azhoo—zha-zhoozhall—zhoo—zhall 
—zhoo.” 

Donald gave the tree three repetitions 
of his musicless tune in which to move, if 
it ever meant to move, and then gave it 
up. He got to his feet and found that one 
leg had “gone to sleep," and he hobbled 
to the barn and brought out the box in 
which were his two mud turtles. He 
lifted the turtles from the box and carried 
them to the middle of the yard and 
dropped them in the grass. Then he re- 
treated five yards and seated himself and 

layed to them on the jew’s-harp. 
urtles, being more mobile than trees, 
might be better to begin on. 

For several bars the turtles lay as he 
had dropped them, heads, legs and tails 
clamped tightly inside their shells, and 
then they put forth their heads tenta- 
tively. Nothing annoyed them. They 
put forth their o and tails and raised 
their heads. Donald played more vig- 
orously; he added a guttural vocal noise 
to the hollow strumming of the jew’s-harp. 
The turtles hesitated, seemed to be con- 
sidering the music and, with the surpris- 
ing agility they could show on occasion, 
started away from Donald at top speed. 
Donald slipped the jew’s-harp into his 
pocket and darted after the turtles. 

Donald put the turtles in their box and 
returned them to their place in the barn. 
It was fairly evident he was not Orpheus. 
The discovery did not annoy him. If he 
was not Orpheus he was Someone Else. 
Of course you have to try things before 
you can be sure. 


[DONALD caught half a dozen flies and 
put them in the turtle box, decided 
he would eat a cookie, after all, secured a 
handful from the cupboard and lay at 
length on the grass while he ate them. 
Then he ate three Benoni apples in quee 
succession, went into the house for a book 
to read, took another handful of cookies 
and spent the rest of the afternoon flat 
in the grass with his book. He liked to lie 
with his head in the shade and his back 
in the warm sun. There were times when 
he felt that he and the sun were brother 
gods, but he never held to this long. He 
had a feeling that he was greater than the 
sun; he feit greater. 

For one thing he felt that he was a 
superior being. There were times when 
he knew that, if he just wanted to, he 
could turn people into stones and stones 
into people. Sometimes he would look at 
some quite inoffensive old gentleman and 
say, to himself of course: “Turn into a 
stone!" 

It never quite worked. With the 
splendid illogic of youth Donald would 
dismiss that incident as not worth taking 
into account, and the fine feeling that, if 
he really wanted to, he could turn men 
into stones remained. 

Particularly when he stood on the to 
of a hill did Donald know he was a god, 
and the wider the landscape that lay below 
him the surer he was that if he wished he 
could reach out his hand and make the 
trees bow down and the houses and barns 
crumble into dust. 

A young god must, of course, “find” 
himself before he sets about the regular 
job of divinity, and the business of being 
a boy interfered not a little with Donald's 
assumption of the full power of godship. 
School work, bringing in the wood, split- 


ting the kindling, running errands and 
other matters took his mind off the more 
important matter considerably. 
here were many other proofs that 
Donald was a god. If he wanted to, for 
instance, he could stand stiff, fold his 
arms, and rise slowly but steadily into 
the air until he floated above the tops of 
the trees and houses. Common mortals 
could not do this. Donald had never done 
it himself. He had tried and it had never 
uite worked, but he knew he could do it. 
ometime he would do it. 

He could also fly. He could stand on an 
eminence, ever so slight, and stretch out 
his arms and glide into the air, and skim 
here and there like a darting swallow. 
He had tried this, too, and it had never 
quite worked; but that was merely in- 
cidental. He had, also, absolute dominion 
over the beasts and fowls and insects. 
When he said the word they obeyed him 
instantly. When a hawk flew across the 
sky he could raise his hand and say: 
“Turn! Fly the other way!” The hawk 
never did—at least it never had yet; but 
Donald felt that he was still inclined to be 
a little easy about such things. When the 


' time was right it would be quite a differ- 


ent matter. 


E could command the river to recede. 

He had actually done this—actually 
commanded it to recede. It was when 
the Mississippi was on a rampage, rising 
at alarming speed. Everyone was in 
terror. Another six inches and the great 
river would be over the island levee. 
Hundreds of men were working night and 
day, throwing sand bags on the top of the 
levee. 

This was all quite unnecessary if they 
had but known it; they need only have 
appealed to Donald. They did not appeal 
to him, so he took the matter in hand 
himself. 

“Auntie,” he said meekly, “can I go 
down and see the river?” 

“T think not, Donald.” 

“Ah! All the boys are going down. 
Lemme go, please!” 

* Well, but don't stay too long. 
back in time to get in your wood.” 

“Yes’m. All right. I will.” 

He went to the river. He stood with his 
bare toes within an inch of the yellow 
flood where it lapped the sloping bank 
alongside the steamboat warehouse and 
he commanded the river to come no 
farther. He ordered it to recede. He 
stood until it rippled against his toes. 
The next morning the paper said the river 
was still rising. This did not disturb the 

oung god. if the river did go over the 
ie it would be a great thing to see. 
Sometime, after he had seen that happen 
once, he would mean to command the 
river to fall when it was rising, and it 
would fall. 

You can see that there were innumer- 
able proofs that Donald was a god. He 
was, as a matter of fact, omnipotent. 
Anything he willed must be. He was as 
strong as Thor and as all-seeing as 
Jupiter. Everything indicated that he 
was a true god. Especially the halo. 

There was no doubt whatever about the 
halo. When Donald walked with his 
back to the sun and his shadow stretched 
out in front of him he could see little 
rays of light, tremulous little auras, 
emanating from the head of the shadow. 
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That was a Sign. He did not believe the 
shadows of common mortals radiated 
light. There was, too, the other fact that 
his soul was not like the souls of ordinary 
human beings. 

Donald discovered this for himself. He 
had two smooth blocks of pine he had 
been using as cymbals, clapping them 
together, and when he tired of this he 
rubbed them together, flat side against 
flat side. The flat sides grew hot under 
the friction, and when he threw them down 
the shadows cast by the blocks radiated 
halos like those his own shadow radiated. 
He tried a couple of cold blocks and they 
radiated no auras. The logic was abso- 
lute—he had created souls for the blocks 
of wood. 

He had a vague notion that there was à 
sort of conspiracy of silence regarding his 
godship. "There were times when he felt 
that everyone knew he was a god, but 
that they did not “let on,’ probably be- 
cause they were waiting for the right mo- 
ment to acknowledge it, some mighty 
moment, as when half the town was 
gathered under the big tent of Barnum 
& Bailey's Circus. 

He walked in a wonderful and half- 
menal world. He could not 
killed by javelin, spear, arrow or any- 
thing else. No animate or inanimate 
thing could harm him. This feeling was 
always particularly strong just after he 
had cut his toe on a piece of broken glass 
or had run a splinter into his hand. He 
was deathless; he knew this for he had 
never died and had never been killed. 

But he greatest proof of all was the 
splendid feeling of unlimited strength and 

wer. He never decided just what god 

e was, but he was most often of the 
opinion that he was an entirely new and 
greater god than any the Greeks or Norse- 
men or others had known. 


HEN, slowly and imperceptibly, the 
splendid consciousness that he was a 
new god given to the world slipped away 
from Donald. He did not know it was slip- 
ing away; he did not know it had gone; 
e just simply and ordinarily forgot he 
had ever been a god at all. One day he 
would be standing with wind-swept hair 
on the top of his own Olympian hill back 
of the Fair Grounds, breathing the in- 
cense of a world, and the next week he 
would climb the hill again and it was 
nothing but a plain hill and he a boy 
going a-fishing, and the hill would never 
e Olympus after that. His godship 
slipped away more quietly than the snow 
steals away. It slipped away in the 
minutes when he was struggling with a 
spelling examination and getting a per- 
centage of sixty-eight, when seventy-five 
was needed in order to "pass." It 
vanished unheeded while Swatty climbed 
to a higher tree branch than Donald 
dared climb to. It left him while “Dinky” 
Meyers out-rowed and out-sailed him on 
the river. More than all it deserted him 
as he crowded close against the fence 
trying to hide the patches on the seat 
of his breeches while Billy and Sam passed 
with a bevy of giggling girls. 

Those were years when Donald was 
less than a mere mortal—he was a worm, 
an ant, a slug, anything not worth con- 
sidering. Instead of standing on a hilltop 
to bid the sun stand still and all nature 
to bow down to his young omnipotence, 
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he scurried sheepishly 
around a block to avoid a 
irl, a bully, or a teacher. 
e was bashful and he was 
cowardly. He carried a 
constant feeling of guilt; he 
felt that he ought to beg 
pardon for permitting him- 
self to inhabit an earth peo- 
pled by those so much his 
superiors. 
his was his constant 
feeling—"' constant" as his 
feeling of godship had been 
constant. His aunt, his 
teachers and his fellows oc- 
cupied much of his time. 
There would be days and 
weeks when he did not hap- 
pen to think what a miser- 
able earthworm he was. He 
ran and shouted and played 
ball and studied his lessons 
and went to the head or foot 
of his class just as other 
boys did. e went to 
parties and was shy or an- 
noyingly forward, as were 
other boys. He did his 
choresgrumblingly and went 
fishing eagerly, and was an 
absolutely normal boy in 
every way. But he had lost 
his godship and had become 
less than a slave. He had 
become a clod, subject to 
every whim of nature and 
less assertive than the grass 
he walked upon. 


"TYXONALD," said his 
aunt Mary one day. 
“Yes, Aunt Mary?” 


He was sixteen then, al- 
most seventeen. He was 
difident and much given to 
blushing accompanied by an 
unpleasant internal sensa- 
tion, as if his blood was con- 
gealing. 

“Cousin Jane Dabney 
and Dorothy are coming up 
from Jefferson to-morrow. 
They will probably stay a 
week." 

“All right. Yes'm." 

“I was just thinking you 
might wear your Sunda 
suit to-morrow. You loo 
—you look a little shabby.” 

‘Do I?" asked Donald. 
He glanced down at him- 
self. It was indeed an obvious fact that the 
knees of his breeches were worn through. 

“And you had better wear your Sun- 
day shoes also. Are they polished?" 

‘I guess so.” 

“You had better make sure. You are 
always careless about your shoes. And 
be sure that you polish the heels. You 
never do.” 

“All right. I will." 

“T think that’s all. Oh, after school 
run down to Herben’s—will you, Don- 
ald?—and tell him to send up two quarts 
of ice cream to-morrow, between two and 
three. Vanilla. And—” 

4 Yes'm?" 

“If you want to ask a couple of boys 
and girls to come over to-morrow after- 
noon to see you and Dorothy, you may." 

“T guess i don’t want to.” 


The turtles hesitated—and started away from Donald at 


top speed. . . 


“Well, that’s all. Perhaps it is just as 
well not to ask any the first day. I'll 
have Aunt Jane and some ladies to look 
after. That’s all, Donald.” 

“Yes’m. Good-by." 

It was late spring, but when Donald 
came home from school the next afternoon 
Dorothy sat on the porch like some deli- 
cate ivory enhanced by a setting of black 
velvet. He learned later that she wore 
black velvet because she had twinges of 
rheumatism, and black velvet was sup- 

nsed to be good for that. All the way 
ome from school Donald had wondered 
how it would be if he chose this occasion 


. It was fairly evident he was not Orpheus 


for running away from home to become 
an independent being. He had con- 
sidered such an event now and again 
when it seemed the only way to escape his 
diffidence and the distress it caused him. 

The house was set well back from the 
street and he knew that Dorothy and her 
mother and the other ladies would be on 
the porch. He would have to open the 
gate and walk all the way up the walk 
to the porch. He would have to be in- 
troduced to Dorothy and her mother. 
He would have to sit and eat ice cream. 
And when, after he had eaten the ice 
cream, he wanted to go away, he would 
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have to say, “May I be excused, please?” 
To say that before Dorothy and her 
mother would be soul-racking. He wished 
the ground might open and engulf him 
before he reached the gate. He was in 
an agony of diffidence. 

‘There were six steps that led up from 
the gate to the walk, and Donald opened 
the gate and hesitated. He turned and 
closed the gate carefully for the first time 
in his life. He took care in latching it. 
Then he tried the gate to see that it was 
latched. He turned toward the house and 
cleared his throat. He did hope he would 
be able to say, “Howju do, Dorothy,” 
when he was introduced, but he doubted 
it. He tried it. He said "Howju— 
howju—”’ several times. 


"THEN an amazing thing happened. 
As he mounted the first step he saw 
the wonderful vision in velvet arise from 
the chair on the porch and come toward 
him. She had no hat and her hair was 
gold in the sunlight. She had cuffs and 
collar of white lace, marvelous against 
the black velvet. She came down the 
walk, neither quickly nor slowly but as if 
it was the most natural thing in the world 
to do. Before he had topped the steps 
she was there, holding out a white hand 
and smiling pleasantly. 

** You're Donald, aren't you? Im 
Dorothy. Your aunt Mary said you 
could show me your rabbits while she's 
getting the ice cream ready. Will you?” 

“If you want to see them.” 

“I’m just crazy to see them. Your 
aunt Mary says there is a black one with 
white on it that I make her think of. I 
think that you ought to call it Dorothy." 

Donald blished: "He—he's a 
buck," he said, and then added 
hastily, “But I'll call him Doro- 
thy if you want me to." 

"How many have you?" she 
asked, changing the subject 
promptly and naturally, and be- 
fore he could answer she said, 
* Come up and meet Mother, then 
we can go see them. Are those your 
books?" 

The books were Donald's school 
books, swinging in a strap in his 
hand. Dorothy took them. : 

"Why 1 study this arithmetic 
myself!” she exclaimed, and some- 
how it seemed to make all the 
difference in the world that she 
studied it. It was, if you stop to 
consider it, quite wonderful that 
she should study the same arith- 
metic and that he had a black 
rabbit of which Dorothy remind- 
ed his aunt. He hardly remem- 
bered to be diffident on the way 
to the porch and, somehow, it was 
not at all like being introduced to 
have Dorothy say, “ Mother, this 
is Donald,” or to have Dorothy’s mother 
say, “Oh, you great, big boy, you!” 

“Were going to see his rabbits," 
Dorothy said immediately. 

*Don't be long," said her mother. 
“You know! Ice cream! Dorothy is so 
fond of ice cream,” she added, turning 
to one of the ladies, and that was all the 
dreaded introduction amounted to. 

You would think from this that Donald 
was done with diffidence, but he was not. 
The moment he passed around the cor- 
ner of the house with Dorothy his blood 


E 


reopened an old one, for these stories of 


seemed to congeal. He did not dare look 
at her or toward her. 

“There’s a boy in our town has rabbits, 
too,” said Dorothy. 

“Is he?” said Donald hoarsely, and 
then he gulped and his face burned. It 
was, he felt, the most idiotic mistake a 
person could make to say “Is he?” in- 
stead of “Is there?" or “Does he?” He 
could feel in his bones that she would 
never forget it as long as she lived. She 
would return to Jefferson and tell every- 
one how she had said a boy kept rabbits, 
and Donald had said “Is he?” 

“But he hasn’t any black ones,” said 
Dorothy. “His are all white or maltese. 
I never saw a black one.” 

“Oh!” said Donald. 

They reached the barn, and of course 
the rabbits were all hidden as far back in 
their hutches as possible. Donald had 
to get on his hands and knees and poke 
them out into the wire-netted enclosure. 
Dorothy exclaimed over each as it 
emerged. She was very enthusiastic over 
the black buck. Donald stood mute. 

“May I feed them?” Dorothy asked. 

“Allright. If you want to,” said Donald. 


“T ET'S go back to the porch,” she said 
suddenly. She was clearly offended. 
She had tried to be “‘nice,” and he would 
not be "nice." She did not speak on the 
way back to the porch. Neither did 
Donald. He wanted to; he longed to tell 
her that he didn't mean to seem not to 
like her; but he could not speak at all. 
He could not do anything but walk beside 
her dumbly. 
“They’re perfectly lovely!” Dorothy 
said when they reached the porch; but 


MORE *SWATTY" STORIES 


anew vein of delightful fiction, or 


river boys seem genuine successors to "Tom 
Sawyer" and “Huckleberry Finn." We be- 
lieve that Mark Twain himself would have 
loved “The Murderers,” the first of the new 


series, which begins in an early number. 


she pushed in between her mother and 
Aunt Mary, making a barricade and a 
reproach of them. nald sat miserably 
on the porch step and ate his ice cream 
and cake. He managed to gulp them 
down somehow, and then he arose and 
started away. 

* Donald!" called his aunt. 

"Yes'm. Pll be right back," he 
answered; but he did not come back. 

Donald went to the barn. He climbed 
to the hayloft and seated himself on a 
box and stared moodily at the sunlight 
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falling on the dusty floor. And she was 
going to stay a week! Probably people 

id manage to live through sich weeks, 
but he did not see how he could manage it. 
Gee! 

The next evening, while he was playin 
dominoes with Dorothy, he really notice 
for the first time how delicate and white 
her hands were. There were little white 
moons at the bases of the nails. He 
glanced at her hands now and then sur- 
reptitiously. 

“Oh, you told a fib!” said Dorothy 
suddenly. 

“I did n—” he began hotl 
grinned foolishly. He tucke 
under the table. 

“You can’t hide it that way,” she said. 
“I saw it. On the second finger. Let me 
see. 

He reluctantly held his hand above the 
table, showing the white star on the 
finger nail. 

“Boys have such strong hands,” she 
said. “Did an body ever tell your for- 
tune? I know hos T 

She took his hand and was turning it 
palm upward when his face flamed. He 
drew his hand away. 

“I guess I won't play any more," he 
said. “I guess I'll go to bed." 

He went up to his room and tried to 
read “Warlock o Glen Warlock," but it 
was no use. Girls spoiled everything. He 
was done with that girl! No girl could 
hold his hand. If she had been a boy and 
had tried anything like that he would 
have slugged her one. That settled her. 
He might, hereafter, be coldly polite to 
her, but more likely he would not see her 
at all. Just ignore her. That's the how! 

The hammock hung from the 
Benoni apple tree to a ring in the 
kitchen window frame because the 
house shaded it from the afternoon 
sun there, and after supper the fifth 
night of Dorothy's stay Donald, to 
escape all females, lay stretched 
outinit. He had his head toward 
the tree and was staring up at the 
leaves. Suddenly he raised his 
head and listened. He looked, and 
saw Dorothy coming toward the 
hammock. She was alongside be- 
fore he could escape. 

“May I sit here a while?" she 
asked. “Don’t get up. There's 
room. I came to tell you." 

She seated herself primly away 
from him and the hammock im- 
mediately slid them together. 
Each ignored this. They pretend- 
ed they were not arm to arm. 

“Were going home to-morrow 
morning," said Dorothy. ‘‘ Moth- 
er’s sister is sick and she has to go. 
I’m awfully sorry. I’ve been hav- 
ing such a good time I just hate 
to have to go.” 

Donald looked straight ahead. 

“Oh!” he said noncommittally. 

“You don’t care much, do you? You 
don’t like girls.” 

on't I like girls, I'd like to 
he blurted. 

“T just thought you didn’t like them,” 
said Dorothy. “You don’t like me." 

Sl don’t I like you?” 

* Well, you don't," said Dorothy 
solemnly. “You don't like me and you're 
not even polite enough to try to rret:nd 
you do." (Continued on paze 85) 
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Chapter XXV 


Tue FLYING-MACHINE 


F IT had not been for a surprising 

and amusing event which some- 

what relieved the depression in 

the office of “The Star” of Hem 

field, the following weeks would 
certainly have been among the most dis- 
mal of my life. 


All the elasticity and interest and illu- - 


sion seemed to have departed from us 
when Nort disappeared. Everyone, ex- 
cept the old Captain, who was like a 
raging lion, was constrained and mys- 
terious. It would have been amusing if 
it had not been so serious. Each of us 
was nursing a mystery, each was specu- 
lating, suspicious. 

The only one of us who seemed to get 
any satisfaction out of the situation was 
Ed Smith. I think he was unaffectedly 
glad that Nort was gone. It left the field 
clear for him, and on the Saturday night 
after Nort left, Ed put on his hat just as 
Anthy was leaving the office and quite 
casually walked home with her. He ran on 
exactly as he had always done—chat about 
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the business, and town gossip, which 
always gravitated toward the personal and 
intimate, and, finally, if there was half an 
opportunity, descended to the little soft 
jokes and purrings of sentimentality. He 
followed Kathy up the steps of her home 
and stood, hat in hand, still talking, and 
half expecting to be invited in to supper. 
He did observe that she was silent—but 
then she was never very talkative. He 
saw nothing in her face, nothing in her 
eye, that he had not seen before. 

But to Anthy Ed Smith appeared in a 
wholly new light. Through all the ex- 
periences and turmoil in the office of “The 
Star" Ed had not changed in the least, 
and never would change. He was the 
sort of person, and the world is full of 
them, who is made all of a piece and once 
for all, who is not changed by contact 


with life, and who, if he possesses any 
marks of personality at all, takes on 
in time a somewhat comical aspect. 

One comes to grin when one sees him 

wandering among immortalevents with 

such perfect aplomb, such unchange- 

able satisfaction. As Anthy looked 

now at Ed Smith it seemed to her that 

she had traveled an immeasurable dis- 

tance since she had left college, since 
she took hold of “The Star,” since she first 
knew Ed Smith and had even been mildly 
interested in having him call upon her. 
She saw everything about her life, the ca- 
reer of the ald Capa, the recent events in 
the history of “The Star,” with incredible 
clearness. Everything before had been 
hazy, unreal, dreamlike. 

Fergus was by turns depressed and ex- 
ultant, extremely silent or extremely 
loquacious (for him). Anthy felt certain 
that he had some knowledge concerning 
Nort that he was concealing, but she 
shrank curiously from asking him. 

It was in this moment of strain and de- 
pression that Hempfield passed through 
one of its most notable experiences, and 
the old Cap’n established himself still more 
firmly upon the pinnacle of his faith in 
what he loved to call “immutable laws." 
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Imagine what it must have meant to a 
tranquil old village, settled in its habits, 
with a due sense of its own dignity and of 
the proprieties of life, unaccustomed to 
surprises of any kind, to behold, upon 
looking up into the sky on a pleasant 
spring afternoon, a sight which not even 
the oldest inhabitant, not even the oldest 
hills, had ever beheld, to wit, a flying-ma- 
chine soaring through the air. With the 
sunlight flashing upon its wings it was as 
beautiful and light as some great bird, and 
it purred as it flew like a live thing. 

All Hempfield ran into the streets and 
opened its mouth to the heavens. Even 
old Mrs. Dana, who could not leave her 
chair, threw open the window and craned 
her head outward to catch a glimpse of 
the miracle. Marvel of marvels, the 
flyer circled gracefully in two great spirals 
above the town and then disappeared 
across the hills toward Hewlett. We held 
our breath until we could not even see the 
black speck in the sky, and then we all 
began to talk at once. We told one 
another in detail about our impressions 
and emotions. We described our feelin 
when we first saw the wonder, we tol 
exactly what we were doing and thinking 
about, we explained what we said to 
George Andrews and how comical Ned 
Boston looked. 


I? WAS Joe Crane, the liveryman, who 
rushed into the office of “ The Star” with 
the great news. In the simplicity and 
credulity of our faith we all turned out 
instantly to see the wonder in the sky, all 
except the old Cap’n. The old Cap’n was 
deep in the preparation of an editorial 
demolishing the Democratic Party and 
expressing his undying allegiance to the 
high protective tariff. When Joe Crane 
stuck his head in at the door he merely 
glanced around with an aspect of large 
compassion. 

Had he not, again and again in the 
columns of “The Star," proved the utter 
absurdity of attempting to fly? Had he 
not shown that human flight was con- 
trary not only to immutable natural laws 
but to the moral law as well? For over 
five thousand years men had lived upon 
this planet, and if the Creator had in- 
tended his children to fly, would he not 
have provided wings for them? 

It did not shake the old Cap'n in the 
least when accounts of flying-machines— 
with pictures—began to appear in the 
newspapers and magazines. He passed 
grandly over them witha snort. “Toys!” 
“Mere circus tricks to take in fools!" And 
if pressed a little too hard, and there were 
those who delighted in slyly prodding the 
Cap’n with innocent remarks about fly- 
ing-machines, until it had become not a 
little of a town joke, he would clear the 
air with an explosive “Fudge!” and go 
calmly about his business. 

When the supreme test came, and we 
credulous ones all rushed out of the office 
and craned our necks and searched the 
ancient sky for the miracle, the old Cap'n 
stood stanchly by his faith. It couldn't 
be so, tliecelbre it wasn't—a doctrine 
which, I am convinced, leads to much 
satisfaction in this world. The old Cap'n 
was, upon the whcle, a happy man. 

“The Star" therefore remained o 
livious to the most interesting event that 
had taken place in Hempfeld for many a 


day. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
The Return of the Prodigal 


EVERTHELESS, the flying-machine 

episode played its part in the histo 
of “The Star." Facts are like that. We 
refuse quite disdainfully to recognize 
them, even crying out Fudge, and Non- 
sense, and decline to put them in “The 
Star," or the “Sun,” or the “World,” or 
even in the sober “ Journal of the Society 
for the Enlargement of Human Heads," 
but they don’t mind. They circle around 
us with the sunshine flashing on their 
wings, and all the simple and credulous 
people gaping up at them, and they don't 
in the least care for our excellent plat- 
forms, constitutions, and bibles. 

Itwasthe flying-machine incident which 
was the immediate cause of the return of 
Norton Carr. It was foreordained and 
likewise predestined that he would return, 
but there had to be some proximate event. 
And what better than a wandering flying- 
machine? 

It was on a Sunday in May, such a per- 
fect still morning as seems to come only 
at that moment of the spring, and upon 
Sunday. I was sitting here at my desk at 
the open window, busily writing. I could 
feel the warm, sweet air of spring blowing 
in, I could hear the pleasant, subdued 
noises from the barnyard, and by leaning 
just a little back I could see the hens lazily 
fluffing their feathers in the sunny door- 
wy of the barn. I love such mornings. 

he tender new shoots of the Virginia 
creeper were uncurling themselves at the 
window ledge and feeling their way up- 
ward toward freedom—and Nort put his 
head in among them. 

“Hello, David!” 

Though I had just been thinking of 
him, the sound of his voice startled me. I 
looked around and saw him smiling very 
much in his old way. 

“Nort, you rascal!” said I. 

“David,” he said, “I couldn’t 
stay away another minute.: I had 
to know what the old Cap’n said 
and did when the flying-machine 
came to Hempfield.’ 

“Ts that all you came back 
for?" 

* May I come in?” And with 
that he climbed in at the window. 
I took him by both his shoulders 
and looked him in the eye. I had 
a curious sense of gladness in hav- 
ing him once more under my 
hand. 

“You look thin, Nort; but I 
haven’t any pity or sympathy for 

What have you been up to 
now?” 

We both forgot all about the 
flying-machine. 

“Well, David,” said he, “I’ve 
been finding out some things I 
didn't know before—some things 
I can't do." 

He was in a mood wholly unfa- 
miliar to me, a sort of restrained, 
sad, philosophical mood. 

“You know,” he continued, “I 
had a great idea for a novel—” 

He paused and looked up at me, 
smiling rather sheepishly. 

“Well, I started 1t—' 

“You have!” 

“Yes, I got the first two para- 


graphs written. And there I stuck. You 
see I didn’t know where to get hold; and 
then I thought I'd jump right into the mid- 
dle of the action, where it was hottest and 
most interesting—but I found that my 
hero insisted on explaining everything to 
the heroine and wouldn't do atii: and 
then, when I tried to think how I should 
have it all come out I found it didn't have 
any end, either. Ileave it to you, David, 
how any man is going to write a novel 
he can neither get into nor get out of?" 

His face wore such a rueful, humorous 
look that I laughed aloud. : 

“Tt looks funny, I know," he said, 
“but it's really no laughing matter. It 
seems to me I'm a complete fizzle.” 

“At twenty-five, Nort! And all this 
beautiful world around you! Why, you’ve 
only to reach out your hand and take 
what you want.” 


I SHALL never forget the look on Nort's 
faceashe leaned forward in his chair, nor 
the words that seemed to be wrung out of 
his very soul: 

“That’s all right as philosophy, David, 
but I—want—Anthy.’ 

I suppose I had known it all along, and 
should not have been surprised or pained, 
and yet it was a moment before I could 
reply. 

“Take her then, Nort,” I said, “if you're 
big enough. But you can’t steal her, as 
they once stole their women; and you 
can't buy her, as they do still.” 

Nort looked at me steadily. 

* How, then?” 

"You've got to win her, earn her. 
She's as able to take care of herself as you 
are. 

“I guess it's hopeless enough. There 
isn't much chance that a girl like Anthy 
will see anything in a perfectly useless 
chap like me." 

We sat for some time silent, Nort there 
in the chair at the end of the table, I here 
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by the window, and the warm air of spring 
coming in laden with the heavy sweet odor 
of lilac blossoms. And I had a feeling at 
the moment as though my hand were up- 
on the destinies of two lives. 

I don’t know yet quite why I did it, 
but I leaned over presently and opened 
the drawer in my desk where I keep m 
greatest treasures, and took out a small 
package of letters. It was my prize 
possession, the knowledge I had of the 
deep things in Anthy's life, a possession 
that I had never thought I could share 
with anyone, and yet at that moment it 
seemed to me I wanted most of all to have 
Nort know with what a high and precious 
thing he was dealing—the noble heart of a 
good woman. 

So I gave him a glimpse of the Anthy I 
knew, told him about the secret post- 
office box behind the portrait of Lincoln 
in the study of her father's home, and of 
the letters she wrote and posted there. 
Then I opened one of the letters and 
handed it to him. I watched him as he 
read it, his hand trembling just a little. 
At last he looked up at me—with his bare 
soul in his eyes. He got up slowly from 
his chair and looked all about him, and 
hen he said in a low voice, as if to him- 
self: 

“She was in here once, in this room, in 
this chair.” 

I have never been quite sure what 
Nort’s mental processes were at that mo- 
ment, but at least they were swift, and as 
terribly serious as only youth knows how 
to be. And absurd? Probably. 

* David," he said, “I’m going away.” 

“Going away? Why?" 

“David,” said he, "I don't suppose 
there was ever in this world such a great 
character as Anthy—I mean such a truly 
great character." 


HE PAUSED, looking at me intensely. 
If I had known the next moment was 
to be my last I should still have laughed, 
laughed irresistibly. It was the moment 
when the high mood became unbear- 
able. Moreover, I had a sudden vision of 
Anthy herself, in her long gingham apron, 
going sensibly, cheerfully, about the print- 
ing-office, a stick of type in her hand, and, 
very likely, a smudge of printer's ink on 
her nose! Why do such visions smite us at 
our most solemn moments? Nort was 
'taken aback at my laughter, and evidently 
provoked. 

“I couldn't help it, Nort,” I said. “I 
wonder if Anthy herself wouldn't laugh 
if she were to hear you say such things." 

*"That's so," said Nort. "She would. 
I've never known anyone, man or woman, 
who had such a keen sense of humor as 
Anthy has." 

“Sensible, too, Nort—" 

“Sensible!” he exclaimed. “I should 
rather say so! I have never seen anyone 
in my life who was as sensible—I mean 
sound and wise—as Anthy is.” 

Two months before, Nort himself 
‘would have been the first to laugh at 
such a situation as this: he would have 
laughed at himself, at me, and even at 
Anthy, but now he was in no such mood. 
I prize the memory of that moment; it 
was one of those rare times in life when it 
is given us to see a human spirit at the 
moment of its greatest truth, simplicity, 
passion. And is it not a worthy moment 
when everything that is selfish in a hu- 


man heart is consumed in the white heat 
of a great emotion? 


WARD noon, when Harriet came in, 
greatly astonished to find a visitor 
with me, Nort quite shocked her by jump- 
ing up from his chair and seizing her by 
both hands. 

"Im terribly glad to see you, Miss 
Grayson," he said. 

During dinner he seemed unable to tell 
whether he was eating chicken or pie, and 
no sooner were we irous than he in- 
sisted upon hurrying away. He pledged 
me to secrecy concerning his whereabouts, 
but left his address. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Fergus MacGregor Goes to the Hills 


THINK of no act in all the drama of 

“The Star” of Hempfield with greater 
affection, return in memory to none with 
deeper pleasure, than that which now 
opened upon the narrow stage of our vil- 
lage life. It centered around Nort and 
Anthy, of course, but it began with the 
old Cap’n, and about a week after Nort’s 
visit at the farm. 

The old Cap'n was sick in bed with one 
of his periodical "attacks." The old 
Cap’n was a man of great robustity and 
activity of both body and mind, and he 
made no docile invalid. At one mo- 
ment he seemed to be greatly depressed, 
poma a good deal, and considered that 

e had not long to live; but at the next 
moment he would become impatient, and 
want to be up immediately and save the 
nation from the ravages of the Demo- 
cratic Party. I went over to see him on 
the second day of his illness, and the first 
thing he said when I came in was this: 

"Where's Nort? Pd like to know 
what’s become of the boy. I never 
thought he’d leave Hempfield without at 
least saying good-by. It isn’t like him.” 

In writing to Nort that night, I told 
him of my visit to the old Cap’n and what 
the Cap’n said, and on the second morn- 
ing, when I walked into the office of ‘‘The 
Star” what was my astonishment to see 
Nort down on his knees tinkering the 
gasoline engine. 

Fergus was sitting stiflly on his stool 
with his old green shade over his eyes. 
learned afterward the exact circumstances 
of the meeting between: the two men. 
Nort had walked in, quite as usual, and 
hung his coat on the customary hook. 

“Hello, Fergus!” he said, also quite as 
usual. 

Fergus looked around at him, and said 
nothing at all. Nort walked over to the 
stone, took up a stickful of type and 
began to distribute it in the cases. Pres- 
ently he looked around at Fergus with a 
broad smile on his face. 

“Fergus, where's the fatted calf?" 

* Humph!" remarked Fergus. 

When Nort got down for another take 
of the type, Fergus observed to the gen- 
eral atmosphere: 

“The old engine's out of order." , 

Nort stepped impulsively toward Fer- 
gus's case and said with wistful affection 
in his voice: 

“T knew, Fergus, that you'd kill the 
fatted calf for me!” 

* Humph!" observed Fergus. 

And that was why I found Nort bend- 


ing over the engine when I came in, 
whistling quite in his old way. The mo- 
ment he saw me, he forestalled any remark 
by inquiring: 

* How's the Cap’n to-day?” 


NTHY did not come to the office at all 
that morning, and toward noon I saw 
Nort rummaging among the exchanges 
and, having found what he wanted, he 
put on his hat and went out. He walked 
straight up the street to the homestead of 
the Doanes—his legs shaking under him. 
At the gate he paused sud looked up, 
seriously considered running away, and 
went in and knocked at the door. 

By some fortunate circumstance Anthy 
had seen him at the gate and now came 
to the door quite calmly. 

"How's the Captain?" asked Nort, 
controlling his voice with difficulty. 
“David wrote me that he was sick. 
thought I might cheer him up.” 

* Won't you come in?" 

At that moment the old Cap'n's voice 
was heard from up-stairs, booming vigor- 
ously: 
«T; that Nort? Come up, Nort!” 

Anthy smiled. She was now perfectly 
self-possessed, and it was Nort, the 
assured, the self-confident, who had be- 
come hopelessly awkward and uncertain. 

“Come up, Nort!” called the old Cap'n. 

When he entered the bedroom, the old 
Cap'n was propped up on the pillows, his 
thick white hair brushed back from his 
noble head. He was evidently very much 
better. ; 

“Cap’n,” said Nort, instantly, before 
the old Cap’n had a moment to express his 
surprise, "have you seen the Sterling 
*Democrat' this week?" 

* No," said the Cap'n, starting up in 
bed. “What’s that man Kendrick been 
doing now?" 

“Listen to this,” said Nort, pulling the 
paper out of his pocket and opening it 
with a vast simulation of excitement, and 
reading the heading aloud: 

“Where was Captain Doane when the 
flying-machine visited Hempfield?” 

“Why, the scoundrel!” exclaimed the 
old Cap’n, this time sitting straight up in 
bed, “the arrant scoundrel!” 

As Nort read the paragraph the old 
Cap’n sank back on the pillows, and when 
it was over he remarked in a tone of broad 
tolerance: 

“ Nort, what can you expect of a Demo- 
crat, anyway?" 

He lay musing for a minute or two, and 
then called out in a loud voice: 

“Anthy, I’m going to get up." 

The old war-horse had sniffed the breeze 
of battle. When Nort went out, he saw 
nothing of Anthy. 


NEVER were there such puzzling days 
as those which followed. To all 
outward appearance the life in the office of 
“The Star" had been restored to its for- 
mer humdrum. The incident of Nort's 
disappearance was as if it had never 
happened. The business of printing a 
country newspaper proceeded with the 
utmost decorum. And yet there was a 
difference—a difference in Nort. He was 
in a mood quite unlike anything we had 
seen before. He was much less boyish. 
more dignified, dignifed at times even 
to the point of being almost amusing. 
Once or twice he thoughtlessly broke out 
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with some remark that sug- 
p hisold enthusiasm— 

ut he caught himself in- 
stantly. Also, he had very 
little to say to Anthy, did 
not once offer to walk home 
with her, and seemed to be 
most friendly of all with the 
old Cap'n. Also, I found 
that he was often in the 
office at night, sometimes 
writing furiously, and some- 
times reading from a big 
solid book—which he seemed 
so unwilling for us to see 
that he carried it home with 
him every night. 

I was greatly puzzled, but 
not more puzzled and dis- 
turbed than Anthy was. To 
her simple, direct nature 
Nort's moods were inexpli- 
cable: and after what had 
happened, his mysterious 
attitude toward her troubled 
and hurt her deeply. Two 
or three times, when we 
happened to be alone to- 
gether I felt certain that she 
was leading up to the sub- 
ject, and, finally, one eve- 
ning when I had gone out 
with theold Cap'n to supper 
and Anthy and I were walk- 
ing afterward in the little 
garden behind the house it 
came to the surface. There 
was an old garden seat at the 
end of the path with clam- 
bering rose vines, now in 
full leaf, but not in blossom, 
uponit. It wasa charming 
spot, with an ancient apple 
tree not far away, and all 
around it a garden of fragrant, old-fash- 
ioned flowers. We sat down on the seat. 

* David," she said, evidently with some 
effort, “I’m puzzled about Norton Carr. 
What has come over him? He's so dif- 
ferent." 

“I’m puzzled, too,” I said, “but I think 
I know the real cause of the trouble." 

Anthy looked around at me, but I did 
not turn my head. The evening shadows 
were falling. I felt again that I was in 
the presence of high events. 

“He seems so preoccupied,” she con- 
tinued finally. 

“Yes, I’ve wondered what book it is 
he is reading so industriously.” 

“Oh, I saw that,” she said. 

* What was it?" I asked eagerly. 

“Nicolay and Hay’s ‘Life of Abraham 
Lincoln’.” 

It struck me all in a heap, and I laughed 


~**F couldnt stay away another minute. I had 
lo know what the old Cap’n said and did 
when the flying-machine came to Hempfield" 


" ETE, 
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Thomas Focar 


aloud—and yet I heard of Nort’s reading 
not without a thrill. 

“What is the matter?" asked Anthy. 
“What does it all mean?” 

I had very much the feeling at that mo- 
ment that I had when I took Anthy's 
letters from my desk to show to Nort, as 
though I was about to share a great and 
precious treasure with Anthy. 

So I told her, very quietly, about 
Nort's visit to me and some of the things 
hesaid. She sat very still, her hands lying 
in her lap, her eyes on some shadowy spot 
far across the garden. I paused, wonder- 
ing how much I dared tell. 

*[ don't know, Anthy, that I was 
doing right," I said, “but | wanted him to 
know something of you as you really are. 
So I told him about your letters to Lincoln 


Davip GRAYSON 


“You couldn't, David!" 

“Yes, I did—and that may explain why 
he's reading the life of Lincoln. Maybe 
he's trying to imitate Lincoln." 

“Imitate Lincoln—" 

The sound of her voice as she said these 
words I think will never go quite out of my 
memory: it was so soft and deep, so 
tremulous. 

And then something happened that I 
cannot fully explain, nor think of without 
a thrill. Anthy turned quickly toward 
me, looked at me through shiny tears, and 
put her head quickly and impulsively 
down upon m shoulder 

“Oh, David,” she said, “I love you!” 

But I knew well what she meant. It 
was that great moment in a woman’s life 
when in loving the loved one she loves all 


the world. She was not thinking that 
moment of me, (Continued on page 87) 


and showed him one of them.” 


She flushed deeply. 


Tue friends of *Hempfield" will find pleasure in reading 
“THE FIFTH WHEEL,” a new serial story which begins 
in the next number. It is very different from “ Hempfield,” but 
it is a fine, sincere novel of American life. It has the very 
mark and atmosphere of the new world of women, and it is 
wonderfully able in construction and drama. 


Interesting People 


105 Years old—and Still Preaching 


CENTURY is a ripeold age, so 
npe indeed, that few readers 
of this magazine are likely to 
achieve it. Yet “Aunt Mary” 
Goddard of Brunswick, Maine, 

assed the mark some years ago. On 
arch roth last she celebrated her one 
hundred and fifth birthday. 

“Aunt Mary” is undoubtedly the oldest 
living “preaching elder” of the Society of 
Friends. Seventy years and more, in 
plain dress and Cate bonnet, she has 
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“Aunt Mary" Goddard 


Who is 105 years old and still a ‘‘preaching elder" in the Quaker Church. She lives 
in Brunswick, Maine, and for more than seventy years has sat on the ''facing seat” 
in Quaker meeting-houses, exercising a quiet influence for peace and good will 


sat on the “facing seat" in unpretentious 
meeting-houses, speaking or keeping si- 
lent, obedient to the Spirit. 

Among those of her faith her long life 
links the old order with the new. Her 
religious work began long before the com- 
mon use of railroads, when Maine Friends 
often traveled by chaise over two hundred 
miles to the annual meeting at Newport, 
Rhode Island, enjoying the hospitality of 
other Friends on the way. Her ministry 
dates back to the days when the men of 


the congregation, seated in a body on the 
right, kept their hats on; while the women, 
on the left, on rising to speak, removed 
theirs; when the “‘shutters were pulled" 
between the two sexes before the business 
meeting. She had seen two generations 
pass ere Bible schools were introduced 
ormusicalinstrumentsused in the churches 
of her sect. 

It would be hard to imagine a quieter, 
more uneventful career than Aunt Mary's. 
Spent in a few New England country 
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towns, it presents nothing spectacular, 
nothing of unusual outward achievement. 
Probably its most notable events have 
been her attendance on the quarterly and 
the yearly meetings of the Friends. We 
are not concerned here with dates and 
names. What interests us is that hers 
has been a typical Quaker life, spent in the 
calm, faithful performance of daily duty, 
in harmony with the great, silent, eternal 
laws. 

As a "' preaching elder” she has labored 
among three generations. From the 
families to which she has been a minister 
of the Spirit have come men who have 
done things; yet it is doubtful if any one 
of them has really done as much as she 
has. Her deeds have been wrought in 
living marble in the lives of others; and 


for this there is no human standard of 
measurement. 

From a worldly viewpoint such a life 
as Aunt Mary's might seem narrow. 
Actually, it may be much broader than a 
life so engrossed with material interests 
that it knows nothing of higher and deeper 
things. Quietness does not necessarily 
mean stagnation. The quiet life ma 
have its battles, stern as the inner strife 
of Macaulay's Puritan. Birth, marriage, 
death, poverty, illness, misfortune, wrong, 
these things and many more make up the 
unsung Iliad of every mortal. To endure, 
to resist, to wrestle mightily, to conquer, 
calls for the best thereisin man and woman. 

It is in such spiritual conflicts that the 
Quaker faith shines brightest. The Prot- 
estants of early Protestantism, they have 


carried the Reformation of Luther to its 
culminating point. They have met per- 
secution unflinchingly. They have stood 
for the abolition oF slavery, the equality 
of the sexes, universal peace, absolute 
spiritual freedom to worship God. 

There could hardly be a greater con- 
trast than that between Aunt Mary’s 
peaceful sunset and the present Euro- 
pean cataclysm. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that this war with all its appall- 
ing destruction of human life may leave 
the nations deadlocked, ready to fight 
again, when their strength is renewed, 
and that it may not really count for so 
much in the progress of the race as the 
quiet lives of those who hold to the doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends. 

ALBERT W. TOLMAN 


Seattle Changed its Mind about Hi Gill 


HREE years ago a Seattle clergy- 

man was preaching about Herod 

and his crimes. Coining to the 

climax of his address, he hurled 

out the sentence that summed 
up the depravity of the king. “He was 
as bad as—as bad as Hi Gill!" 

Hi Gill—his parents christened him 
Hiram C. Gill, but nobody 
in his home town ever calls 
him anything but Hi— 
was then mayor of Seattle. 
He is now. To-day the 
ministers and the good peo- 
ple of that city have noth- 
ing but pleasant things to 
say of the mayor. The re- 
versal of sentiment has been 
pronounced. Between that 
time and this some topsy- 
turvy history has been 
written as an interesting 
commentary on the fickle- 
ness, the humor, the innate 
sense of justice that are 
fundamentally at the roots 
of even our politics. 

Can the leopard change 
his spots? Has Hi Gill be- 
come a convert to the things 
that are good and true? Or 
is it the good people of 
Seattle that have changed? 
Perhaps a little of both. 

The mayor is a slender, 
bald-headed little man with 
shrewd bright eyes twin- 
kling behind glasses. With- 
in reach of his hand there is 
always a corncob pipe. He 
wears carelessly, almost 
slouchily, a suit that needs 
pressing, a soft shirt, and 
a wisp of a necktie which 
looks as if it might have 
been knotted while he was 
running for a street car. 
His manners are as easy as 
an old shoe. The door to 
his private office is open to 
Tom, Dick and Harry. Men 
pass in and out without 
formality as freely as they 
would to a public library. 
They shout ‘Hello, Hi!” 
at His Honor, and they all 


look alike to him whether they are in 
rags or broadcloth. 

On an “open town” platform Gill was 
elected mayor in March, 1910. He was 
known as a capable politician, very hu- 
man and fallible, democratic, with a host 
of friends. Even his faults were of a 
likable sort. He stood by his friends 


Hi Gill 


When the people of Seattle elected him mayor they 
discharged him (by recall proceedings) before he had 
been in office a year. At that time a preacher trying 
to describe King Herod said that Herod **was as bad 
as—as bad as Hi Gill!" But Seattle changed its mind. 
Hi Gill is now mayor again, and he is making good 


loyally, even to his own hurt. This, it is 
said, was the undoing of his first term. 
In carrying out the plans of his active 
supporters he failed to realize that the 
forces of right when aroused are more 
powerful than those of evil. He stood 
frankly by the platform upon which he 
had been elected—for a segregated dis- 
trict, for the nonenforce- 
ment of what his friends 
called “blue laws," for a 
partnership (I do not imply 
a financial one) between the 
city government and vice. 

A recall movement was 
started in June, three 
months after he took office. 
That fall women were en- 
franchised in Washington. 
They signalized the event 
by much activity in the re- 
call proceedings. Before he 
had served a year Gill was 
deposed. Most people con- 
ded him a discredited 

olitician, a down-and-out. 
He had been tried and was 
found wanting. That was 
the verdict. 

But Gill is a fighter. He 
refused to accept the ver- 
dict. In 1912 he ran again 
for mayor, and was de- 
feated. He shied his hat 
into the ring again in 1914. 
He made few, if any, prom- 
ises either to,the people or 
to the friends that supported 
him. His allies were not 
allowed to go on the stump 
for him. All the public 
speaking that was done in 
his behalf he did himself. 
Practically he asked for a 
chance to change the record, 
though he made no apolo- 

ies for the course he had 
ollowed. It was tacitly un- 
derstood among his friends 
that he wanted to make 
good, to score a success 
against the failure of his 
previous administration. 

And Seattle, being a live 
young Western giant, gen- 
erousand impulsive, gave Hi 
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Gill the chance he wanted. It reélected 
him mayor by a majority of fifteen thou- 
sand votes. There was a strong sentiment 
in the town that, after all, Hi Gill had not 
been given fair play. At worst, he had 
only carried out the platform upon which 
he had been elected. Perhaps he had 
rather fallen among thieves; but, on the 
other hand, there had been a good deal of 
bigotry in the campaign for his recall. 
Anyhow—and this proved a potent argu- 
ment—even if he had kept company with 
lawbreakers Hi was a good, square, hard- 
hitting citizen, and deserved another 
chance. So he got it. 


The first official act of Mayor.Gill this 
time was to appoint as chief of police 
a reformer, one in whom the whole town 
had confidence, a man whom he had just 
defeated for the mayoralty. It was a 
stroke of genius. Gill had declared him- 
self on the side of law and order more 
effectually than he could have done with 
a thousand speeches. Seattle threw up 
its hat and cheered. Then the mayor took 
off his coat and proceeded to give the city 
a live, sensible business administration, 
which it is agreed by a consensus of 
opinion he is still doing. 

'The mayor is under no illusions as to 


his reélection. He knows in his heart 
that it was not a vindication of his first 
term but a chance to wipe away the old 
record by writing a new one. He has been 
busy at the job ever since. 

Opportunities, the copy books used to 
say, do not come twice. In the case of 
the present mayor of Seattle that is not 
true. 

He saw to it that his came a second 
time, and the verdict of his city is that he 
is living up to it. That is why the name 
Hi Gill is used no longer as a reproach 
but as a term almost of fecto. 

WILLIAM M'LEOD RAINE 


This Man Revolutionized Women's Hats 


STOOD one afternoon on the Mur- 

ray Hill slope of Fifth Avenue, New 

York, and marveled at the women’s 

hats in the procession of fashionable 

shoppers. They were as pretty as 
ever, but somebody had removed the 
plumes and skins of wild birds that had 
decorated most of them for two decades. 
And these Fifth Avenue styles were rep- 
resentative of all the other women’s hats 
from Maine to California! The next day 
I went out to Plainfield, New Jersey, to 
see the man who had worked this change. 
I knew he must be a brave man to meddle 
with the millinery of twenty million wom- 
en, and as he had saved still more mil- 
lions of beautiful birds from destruction it 
was probable that he had a heart. 

If George Bird Grinnell was the Wash- 
ington of the bird protection movement, 
William Dutcher was its Lincoln. Mr. 
Grinnell founded and named the original 
Audubon Society, in 1886, when the fash- 
ion of wearing plumage on women’s hats 
had already begun to make alarming in- 
roads on bird life. He was on the editorial 
staff of “Forest and Stream,” and that 
magazine devoted much space and labor 
to the work for a time. But after two or 
three years the whole movement col- 
lapsed for lack of funds, the society went 
to pieces, the “Audubon Magazine” died, 
“Forest and Stream” found the burden 
of correspondence too heavy to be borne, 
and the cause that had called forth en- 
thusiastic letters from such men as 
Beecher, Whittier, Holmes, Burroughs 
and Bishop Potter seemed as dead as the 
mangled bird skins in the milliners’ win- 
dows. 

During those dark years of the ’°90’s one 
man, working alone in his insurance office 
on Broadway, kept the dying embers 
alive until he had fanned them again into 
a purposeful flame. Mr. Dutcher, like 
Mr. Grinnell, was a member of the Ameri- 
can Ornithological Union, and had long 
been active on its committee for bird pro- 
tection. Now he took up the fight single- 
handed, on his own authority and at his 
own expense. At first he gave up a cor- 
ner of his office to it, employed an extra 
stenographer, paid the bills, and wrote 
letters far into the night with his own 
hand. When the work grew, he rented 
another room on the floor below, con- 
nected it by telephone with his own desk, 
and thus kept two businesses running at 
the same time. He had not much money 
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William Dutcher 


Who did more than any other man in America to awaken people to the cruelty 
and stupidity of slaughtering beautiful and useful birds. He and others finally 
succeeded in having laws passed so far-reaching that they changed the whole 


aspect of millinery. 


In the hard struggle Mr. Dutcher sacrificed his health 


to spare, for he had to earn his daily 
bread, but he would not accept the 
slightest recompense for this work. He 
told his friends that if he took one cent 
for himself it would ''spoil the whole 
thing." And he never did, even after he 
had attracted hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the support of the cause. 

A big, bearded, forceful man he was, 
without a selfish bone in his body, a good 
naturalist, with a deeply religious nature, 
enormous enthusiasm, and bulldog de- 
termination. With the aid of his fellow 
members of the Ornithological Union he 
undertook to revive the Audubon idea in 
the form of state societies, and to get 
better bird protective laws through the 
various legislatures. The New York 
society was the first to get under way, 
followed closely by that of Massachu- 
setts, and to-day there are thirty-five 
State Audubon societies in his federation. 

Nothing ever tired or discouraged him. 
Ending a day's work in his office, he would 
jump on a train to go and do another 
landet day's work before midnight among 
the legislators at Albany. Politicians 
lived in terror of this “bird crank." The 
aigrette trade, which he fought from the 
first, spiked his guns when it could with a 
paid lobby. He got hard knocks and 
many defeats, but in 1910 his efforts were 
crowned with success when the Empire 
State passed the Plumage Law forbidding 
the sale of “the white badge of cruelty." 
It was the beginning of the end of dae 
traffic. 

He never wearied of preaching the 
great value of insectivorous birds to 
agriculture; yet the farmers and fruit 
growers of die United States probably 
never will realize how much his labors 
benefited them. He cared not a feather's 
weight who got the glory for any of his 
work, so long as it was accomplished. 
Even the millinery dealers and the 
*game hog," while they fought his re- 
forms, admitted his unselfishness. There 
was nothing he would not do for anyone 
who showed the slightest interest in his 
hobby. 

Just the type of man to lead a forlorn 
hope, you see. Men of wealth began to 
be interested. Mr. Dutcher's work to save 
the birds extended over at least twenty 
years. 

Then he was stricken with paralysis 
in the midst of his overwork, and though 
his mind is as active as ever he has had to 
retire from the firing line... But the force 
he started has gone steadily forward. 

In its ten years’ career the National 
Association oL Audubon Societies, which 
he founded, working shoulder to shoulder 
with the New York Zoólogical Society and 
other friends of wild life, has helped to 
create a new national sentiment regarding 
the slaughter of our wild birds; and this 
sentiment has been crystallized in two 
federal laws, one forbidding the importa- 
tion of all wild birds’ plumage, the other 
putting an end to the reckless killing of 
our migratory birds by pot butchers and 
plume hunters. Dr. William T. Horna- 
day, Mr. John B. Burnham, Mr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson and a score of others did the ac- 
tive fighting that put these excellent laws 
on our statute books; but they would be 
among the first to say that when the 
honor roll is written the name of William 
Dutcher should lead all the rest. 

EDWIN L. SHUMAN 
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The Richest Newsboy in the Country 


“Mose” Jacobs 


He began selling papers at six years of age, and at forty-four is 


still at it. 


He has a fine house, an automobile and a good income. 


He has established his business in a store, and is now a mer- 
chant, but it is still his delight to meet incoming trains with 


his cry of ‘‘Paper!’’ 


F YOU saw him striding down the 
street, a great bundle of papers under 

his arm, you would merely think that 

he was rather large to be a newsboy. 

If you paused beside him on some 
street corner and watched him unerringly 
dealing out the papers without waiting 


His average sales are three thousand a day 


to be asked: "Here's your Pittsburgh 
‘Dispatch,’ Mr. Hale," “Your Minne- 
apolis ‘Tribune,’ Mr. Day,” “Your St. 
Louis ‘Times,’ Mr. Lane,” you would 
say he had a remarkable memory. 

And if you chanced to see him step into 
his big automobile at night and go whir- 
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Russell H. Conwell 


A famous Philadelphia preacher and educator who has delivered 

one lecture, ‘‘Acres of Diamonds," over five thousand times. He has 

appeared all over the world. The proceeds from his lectures he 
devotes to sending poor boys through college 


ring away to his imposing home in the fin- 
est residence section of Des Moines, you 
would wonderingly conclude that he must 
be the richest newsboy in the United 
States. 

In all these surmiis?s you would be quite 
correct. In every state where this maga- 
zine is read it is probable there will be 
someone who will say, when he sees the 
accompanying picture, "Why, there's 
Mose!" The impartial acquaintance of 
“Mose” Jacobs, who made a fortune 
selling papers, ranges from Presidents to 
bootblacks, from millionaires to hoboes. 
He knows them all, and they all know 
Mose. 

Once upon a time Mose saved the city 
of Des Moines from disgrace. The then 
Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger, was 
coming to the capital of Iowa. Great 

lans had been made for his reception. 

here was to be a band, many open car- 
riages and tall hats, and reception com- 
mittee ribbons a-fluttering. But in some 
way the plans miscarried. When the 
great man stepped from the train there 
was nobody there to meet him—nobody, 
that is, except Mose the newsboy. Mose 
grasped the situation in a second. He 
recognized Mr. Alger from his pictures. 
He doped his bundle of papers on the 
platform and strode up to the Secretary 
of War, extending a cordial hand. 

* Mr. Alger, I believe?" 

It was Mosca best voice, the voice 
which has brought in the coppers to the 
mos of about thirty-five thousand dol- 
ars. 

“Tm glad to meet you, sir. I'm Mose 
Jacobs. There's evidently been some 
mistake. The committee expected you on 
a later train, but—Welcome to Des Moines! 
The keys of the city are yours!” And 
Mr. Alger was hustled into a carriage and 
directed to a hotel. i 

Step into Mose’s busy little shop on 
Fifth Street, Des Moines, and you will 

et some idea of his business methods. 

e never lets a customer go so long as 
there is the slightest possibility of selling 
hım something more. If he hasn’t what 
the customer wants in stock, he makes it 
a point to get it for him. Mose enjoys his 
little store, where he numbers the city’s 
wealthiest and also its humblest citizens 
among his customers. 

But the real pleasure of his day is in 
oing to the Union Station to meet the 
hicago morning train. 

Mose can afford now to eat leisurely his 
grapefruit and toast in the mornings. And 
on his way down to the little shop in his 
big touring car he passes the very corner 
where he used to stand, a cold, forlorn 
little urchin, sturdily calling “ Poiper!” 

But it is not the leisurely breakfast hour 
nor the swift spin down-town which 
pleases him most. It’s when he comes 
swinging up the street from the station, 
a big bundle of papers under his arm, his 
great voice booming out joyously: ‘‘ Chi- 
cago pa-pers! Get your morning paper 
here!’ Because Mose simply cannot get 
that old-time spirit of battle and hustle 
out of his system. That’s why he has ap- 
pointed himself assistant train caller at 
the station—just to spin out as long as 
possible that golden hour when he can be 
a boy again. 

A man spinning along in an automobile 
must not yell, especially a man forty-four 
years old. Neither can a responsible mer- 
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chant behind his counter give a whoop 
while he makes change. But during that 
golden noon hour, amid the puffing trains 
and with the bundle of papers under his 
arm, Mose becomes a Fede boy again. 
And he yells! He calls the trains. He 
directs people from the rural districts 
where to go. He snatches up a baby from 
its tired mother and scoots on ahead with 
it. He stops a moment beside some big 
politician to flourish the home paper under 
lus nose. 

Then he swings the big bundle of papers 
under his arm and makes a sort of tri- 


umphal march up Fifth Street to his shop. 
Mose doesn't care whether he sells any 
papers or not. He just wants to yell— 
and he does. 

He started selling papers when he was 
six years old, and has been at it ever since. 
Many a man who tossed Mose a nickel 
or a dime in the old days and told him to 
keep the change has gone broke on wheat, 
or railroads, or land. The paper market 
has always been steady. And Mose's pile 
of coppers kept growing. For twenty-six 
years he kept at it. A record of five years 
showed his profits at fifteen thousand 


dollars. His average daily sales were 
about three thousand papers. In those 
days papers were selling for two and five 
cents each. 

Thirteen years ago Mose married Miss 
Minnie Byoir of Des Moines. It marked 
an epoch in his life. He left the streets 
and became a merchant. 

But every day, just about noon, the 
spirit of Peter Pan descends upon him. 

e becomes a boy again, and as his big 
voice is heard through the streets people 
smile and say, “ There's Mose." 

SUE M'NAMARA 


Has Delivered One Lecture 5,000 Times 


SHORT time ago a railroad 
president said no man's services 
were worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year; maybe not, 
but Russell Conwell refused 

fifty thousand dollars for six months of 
talk in Australia. With Conwell not si- 
lence, but speech is golden. He has re- 
ceived seventeen hundred dollars for a 
two-hour lecture. The subject of his 
famous lecture is quite fitting— Acres of 
Diamonds." 

Follow Conwell's talk and you will wear 
diamonds. Opportunities at home is the 
theme of this lecture. Its dynamic mes- 
sage puts people in action. 

octor Conwell tells in his lecture of 
some of the people who have been awak- 
ened by its message to their opportuni- 
ties: 


Once, when lecturing in North Carolina, the 
cashier of the bank sat directly behind a lady 
who wore a large hat. I said to that audience, 
“Your wealth is too near to you; you are look- 
ing right over it.” He whispered to a friend, 
“Well, then, my wealth is in that hat.” A 
little later (as he wrote me) I said, “Wherever 
there is a human need there is a great fortune." 
He caught my thought, and he drew up his plan 
for a better hatpin than was in the hat before 
him, and the pin is now being manufactured. 
He was offered fifty-five thousand dollars for 
his patent. That man made his fortune before 
he went out of the hall. 

I have received letters from all over the 
country and from England, where I have lec- 
tured, saying that they have discovered this 
and that, and one man out in Ohio took me 
through his great factories last spring, and said 
that they cost him $680,000, and, said he, “I 
was not worth a cent in the world when I heard 
your lecture *Acres of Diamonds;' but I made 
up my mind to stop right here and make my 
fortune here, and here it is.” He showed me 
through his unmortgaged possessions. And 


this is a continual experience now as I travel 
through the country, after these many years. I 
mention this incident, not to boast, but to show 
you that you can do the same if you will. 


Doctor Conwell has long had a mania 
for efficiency. He frequently leaves a 
sum of money in the town where he lec- 
tures to be awarded as prize to the author 
of the most practical idea for utilizing the 
waste forces in the neighborhood. He 
lectured once in a New England town 
that had gone to sleep when Rip Van 
Winkle awoke. In the audience was a 

oung man preparing to start for New 
York to make a fortune. Conwell's lec- 
ture gave him a sleepless night. The next 
day he threw cold water in the face of the 
old town, awakened it, and asked for 
money to harness their river. Soon 
manufacturing establishments were in- 
augurated, while the local soap-box pessi- 
mists whittled and wondered in silence at 
the new régime. 

Doctor Conwell has delivered this let- 
ture over five thousand times. All the 
way from the Dardanelles to the Yangtze, 
from Cairo to Saginaw, he has been 
flinging out its optimistic philosophy as 
prodigally as the harvest moon pours 
down her silver flood. One year he de- 
livered it two hundred times; another, he 
filled half a hundred dates so near to 
Philadelphia that he returned home each 
night. 

he remuneration for his famous lec- 
ture has varied greatly. A Virginia com- 
mittee once recompensed him with a 
smoked ham. (This occurred before the 
ork trust had put hams on a diamond 
asis. At another time a preacher gave 
him a promissory note for $4.50—Conwell 
still has it. 
He devotes all of his lecture proceeds 


to assisting poor students through college. 
Usually one delivery of the lecture will 
pay a student's expenses for a year. 

ome years ago a couple of laborers 
asked to be taught in his home; on the 
second meeting night they brought five 
others; the third session was formed by 
forty enthusiastic, eager students. So 
Conwell organized a college in connection 
with his church. It is now a great inde- 
pendent university. It has educated, 
through its day and night sessions, over 
eighty-two thousand students. 

He has known many literary and his- 
toric men. John Brown, when about fifty 
jn of age, used to visit his boyhood 

ome, milk the cows, and play in the hay 
with the future lecturer. William Cullen 
Bryant lived on a neighboring farm, and 
the old gray-haired poet, then past sixty 
years of age, came down to the banks of a 
stream and under the maple tree where he 
had written “Thanatopsis,” recited his 
famous poem for the boy. 

Lincoln once told him: “No man 
ought to be ambitious to be President of 
the United States: when this war is over, 
and that won't be very long, I tell m 
'Tad we will go back to the farm where 
was happier as a boy when I dug potatoes 
at twenty-five cents per day than I am 
now. I tell him I will buy him a mule and 
a pony, and he shall have a little cart, and 
he shall make a little garden in a field of 
his own." 

Conwell has lived to write biographies 
for most of the famous men he knew. 
Surgeons told him once in Paris he was 
dying; they left him for a corpse on the 
battlefield of Kenesaw Mountain, but, 
half a century afterward, he is about as 
dead as a Pittsburgh steel factory during a 
rush season. DALE CARNAGEY 


Neat Month's INTERESTING PEOPLE 


ARNOLD MARTIN, who has made a farming success on twenty acres. 


REAH M. WHITEHEAD, a Seattle woman lawyer who is now a justice of the peace. 


Joun TYLER, who went down and out via the whisky route, but “came back" after sixty 
and is doing a good work to help others. 


FRANKLIN MattTHeEws, who teaches young men how to report for newspapers. 


A. E. CHAPMAN, an expert in ridding communities from flies. 
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Aeolian- 
Vocalion 


I Wyatt 


Tre /AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


A Statement by the President 
of the Aeolian Company 


#22 VER since we announced the 

4 Aeolian-Vocalion in the New 
York newspapers last winter, 
there have dens many sur- 
mises as to the policy this 
Company would pursue in re- 
gard to it. 


As the instrument has be- 
come better known and its 
unusual features recognized, queries from 
musicians, members of the music trade and 
others, regarding our attitude have become 
so numerous that it has been deemed ad- 
visable to make a public statement. 


v 


In the first place let me say that the 
Aeolian-Vocalion was not designed to be 
what might be called a “popular phono- 
graph”; that is to say, it is not our inten- 
tion to produce an enormous number 
annually, or to seek broadcast represen- 
tation. ` 


We believe the market is already well- 
supplied with the very low-priced instru- 
ments, and that these admirably serve 
their purpose. 


But it is with the phonograph that pur- 
ports to be a serious musical instrument 
—that is adopted for educational purposes 
and finds its way into homes where music is 
known and appreciated — that the Aeolian- 
Vocalion has entered into competition. 


Aeolian-Vocalions are obtainable in a wide variety of 
beautiful styles, which are on a par with the best 
examples of modern, artistic furniture designing. 


Aeolian- 
Vocalion 
Style L 


This is not to be construed that the 
Aeolian-Vocalion is inordinately high- 
p or is not available for the lighter 
orms of musical entertainment, such as 
dancing, etc. 


The reverse of this is the case, as its 
prices are surprisingly moderate, consider- 
ing its advantages, while its unusual bod 
and depth of tone give it great "carrying" 
power for dancing. But as its character 
is such as to make it appeal most strongly 
to people of musical taste, the Aeolian- 
Vocalion will be handled with the con- 
servatism such an instrument deserves. 


v 


We feel, as a matter of fact, that the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is one of the most important musical 
instruments that has yet appeared. 


The phonograph itself occupies a peculiar field. 
It is the interpreter of all music, instrumental 
and vocal. It appeals to every taste and is the 
most practical and broadly useful means of supply- 
ing music, ever devised. 


This Company long ago realized the musical 
possibilities of the phonograph. And, I may add, 
that the decision to enter the field as a manufac- 
turer was not made until it had proved its ability 
to develop these possibilities. 


The wide-spread comment that has been made 
on the obvious superiority of the Aeolian-Vocalion 
is a significant and gratifying tribute to the 
musical knowledge c a mechanical skill of the 
men composing the Aeolian experimental staff. 


Several years ago I was asked by an acquaintance 
who had recently returned from a trip around the 
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world, “what was the secret of the Aeolian Com- 
pany’s world-wide success?” 


He had visited the principal cities of Australia 
and Europe, and had seen the large Branches we 
maintain in those cities. Everywhere he went he 
had found Aeolian instruments in evidence and 
universally regarded as the leading examples of 
their respective types. 


I replied to his question by stating that while 
there were undoubtedly many contributing factors, 
I believed Aeolian success was chiefly due to a 
spirit that pervades the whole organization and 
has frequently been commented upon — that of 
dissatisfaction with present results and the deter- 
mination to produce the best, whatever the instru- 
ment or article might be. 


v 


This spirit is certainly brought to a very pro- 
nounced materialization in the Aeolian-Vocalon, 


I have personally been in almost daily touch 
with those responsible for it and have been gratified, 
and sometimes even amazed, at their enthusiasm 
and resourcefulness. 


From the period, several years ago, when we 
first began to investigate the possibility of develop- 
ing the phonogra h musically, until the Aeolian- 
Vocalion was nally put upon the market, their 
zeal has never flagged. 


During this whole period, hardly a month 
passed that did not bring to light some new 
discovery or new application of acoustical princi- 
ples which would tend to improve the phonograph. 


Indeed, the only one of the Aeolian-Vocalion’s 
important musical features not directly attributable 
to the Aeolian Company’s own staff, is the device 
for controlling tone, known as the Graduola. This 
was the invention of Mr. F. J. Empson of Sydney, 
Australia, the exclusive rights for which we secured 
two years ago. 


In this connection it may not be amiss for me 
to remove a misconception which is sometimes 
entertained regarding the Graduola. 


v 


Wonderful and entertaining as the phonograph 
is, its value is seriously curtailed ess it pos- 
sesses some method of tone-control. 


Catalog showing styles and giving prices will be 
furnished free upon request. Address Dept. C. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


PATAAS PEALE MASALA 
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That manufacturers have recognized this is 
evidenced by the doors, shutters, etc., with which 
they have equipped their instruments, the system 
of interchangeable needles some provide, and b 
dozens of inventions on record here and abroad. 


Mr. Empson's invention provides the only sat- 
isfactory method of tone-control yet produced and 
has been adopted as an exclusive feature of the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. 


While not arbitrary—that is, it may be used or 
ignored at will—its advantage when utilized, is 
two-fold. 


It permits the introduction of delicate shad- 
ings in tone-color, without actually changing an 
artist's own technique and expression, and thus 
obviates record *monotony." 


And it compensates for the recognized limita- 
tion in the present method of making records, by 
enabling one to play with extreme delicacy without 
smothering the tone with doors, or losing any of 
its tints by using very soft needles. 


Indeed the Graduola, or some device equally 
effective, is an essential part of any phonograph, 
which, like the Aeolian-Vocalion, makes its appeal 
to people of genuine musical taste. 


And this is the appeal which the Aeolian- 
Vocalion is designed to make. 


v 


We believe the phonograph has an important 
mission. But we also know that in the past it has 
been subject to some measure of criticism, from 
people who were musical. 


In the Aeolian-Vocalion this Company has 
produced a phonograph which goes far towards 
meeting this criticism, and it is the requirements 
of people of genuine musical taste and perception 
that the Aeolian-Vocalion is designed to supply. 


(Signed) p po 


President of the Aeolian Company. 


Owing to its limited output, the Aeolian- 
Vocalion will be represented oniy in certain cities, 
for the present. It will be necessary, therefore, for 
most of those who desire to hear it to write to 
this Company direct for information as to how 
they can do so most easily. 
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REATHING a cor- 
dial welcome to the 
visitor — doorways, 

porch columns and exte- 
rior trim finished with 
Vitralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel, give a dis- 
tinctive and lasting white- 
ness never to be secured 
by ordinary coatings. 

With the durability to withstand 
rain and sun, winter and summer on 
exterior work, it lasts longer than 
paint, and gives to interior wood- 


work that clean and cheery charm 
— a surface smooth as alabaster. 


Vitralite will not crack, peel nor 
turn yellow, whether used outside or 
inside, on wood, metal, plaster, or 
cementand stands repeated washing. 


Send for valuable book and two 
Free Sample Panels 


one finished with Vitralite and 
one with ''61", the floor varnish 
that stands the wear — the daily 
grind of many feet. It is mar- 
proof, heel-proof and water-proof. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tona- 
wanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada 
3 CourtwrightSt., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


 FLOORNARNISH ` 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


c EsT HED 66 YEARS "Coss “Panis 


BURG 


í Jhe fovable Meddler) 


Now Ready A Pure Romantic Novel, by Leona Dalrymple 
At All Bookstores 4“: “DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN” 


When you move to a 
new home 


E careful what shade rollers are put up on your 
windows. More window shades are pulled out 
of shape, cracked and torn by 
poor shade rollers than ever 


wear out. If you insist upon having your shades fitted with 
Hartshorn’s Improved Shade Rollers your shades will not soon 
be torn, cracked and crumpled. No tacks are necessary. 

Free: Send for valuable book, ‘‘How to Get the Best Service 
from Your Shade Rollers," When you buy, insist on getting 
Hartshorn's; always look for this signature 


dics Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
hase orn E. Newark, N. J. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


The Thing 
I am Proudest Of 


FIRST PRIZE 


Proud to 
Have Lived a Lie 


AM proud of my amity to deceive 

my family and my frien I do not 

believe there is one of them that knew 
how I loathed my husband. 

I am seventy-four years old, a widow 
since my sixty-fourth year. Those ten 
years, together with the sixteen years of 
my girlhood and the first four years of my 
married life, are the only years that hold 
for my memory aught but the most re- 

pulsive recollections. 

Born of the most perfectly happy couple 
I ever knew, I was seated, in an atmos- 
phere of love. Like most girls of my day I 
married young. His family was most 
excellent, his position in his social and 
business world was, likewise, excellent. 

After my marriage we lived in a 
Southern city, and I would have enjoyed 
the social life "there, but the first year of 
my marriage I gave birth to twin boys. 
The next year a daughter came, and 
within fourteen months of her birth two 
more boys. I was a very frail woman and 
I had much to do. Despite all this, I was 
very happy, ay content with my life. 

efore my babies were six months old 
I had occasion to visit a dentist. A hand- 
some woman was in the office. I heard 
her tell him that my husband would pay 
him the following day. He agreed readily, 
calling her by the Bde I only had the right 
to bear. I returned to my babies and, 
alone, made my decision, My church did 
not countenance divorce, my social creed, 
likewise, abhorred it. I had no money 
with which to rear and educate my chil- 
dren. Four of them were boys, who 
needed a man's hand upon them. My 
husband had never failed in courtesy. He 
seemed devoted to the children, gave them 
every care and attention they needed. 

I decided to find out what relation this 
woman bore to his life. I hired a reliable 
firm of detectives to report the truth to 
me. Briefly: They found the woman had 
been my husband's mistress for more than 
eight years. He supported her in luxury. 

I never mentioned my knowledge of his 
life to my husband; if he saw any change 
in me he did not show i it, for he was ever 
the same—a courteous, thoughtful, even 
affectionate husband to me and, I must ad- 
mit, a splendid father to my boys. (Thank 
God, my daughter died while yet a child!) 

In all those miserable, hideous years 
that followed I never accepted a courtesy 
that I did not feel guilty. I felt myself a 

thief, since I lived on the sufferance of a 
man whom I never looked at except a 
handsome face stood between us. My 
life was one long hell, made harder to bear 
since I had no confidant, and never did 
I dare relax my vigilance in self-control. 

y four sons grew to splendid man- 
hood. Early I talked to them and asked 
them to honor all women because I, their 
mother, was a woman. All of my boys 


are sterling-charactered men, good citi- 
zens, good husbands and good fathers. 

When their father died, they grieved 
for him, while I rejoiced at my freedom, 
and thanked God I had endured my bond- 
age for their sake. 

I am now old, ill and tired. My life 
has been a failure, my sun set before its 
rays had warmed my life; yet I defy you 
to find a friend of mine who will not tell 
you mine has been a placid, happy life; 
and I am proud that I had the sense, the 
unselfish love for my children, the endur- 
ance, to live a lie. 

OKLAHOMA E. R. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Saving Money on 
$50 a Month 


s$ HE thing I’m proudest of." When 

that subject for an article was sug- 

gested, the thought occurred to 
me: Have J ever done or accomplished 
anything of which I’m really proud? Nine 
and one-half years ago I was married to 
one of the best of men. The first two 
years were spent rather carelessly; neither 
of us had any special object in view, so 
long as we had necessities and each other. 

In the meantime a baby boy came, and 
at the end of the second year we left the 
farm and located in a small town. 

My husband's town job paid only a 
moderate salary, but he was much in- 
clined to live in pretty good style. It was 
then I begun to wake up. I realized that 
“honesty is the best policy,” and if we 
were to keep debts paid and live comfort- 
ably and honestly, we could not possibly 
afford useless luxuries. 

I knew he would be willing to do what 
was best and right, and so I had a heart- 
to-heart talk with him, explained the sit- 
uation and showed him our receipts and 
expenditures; and we agreed to try, above 
all things, to live within our means and, 
if possible, lay aside something for the 
proverbial rainy day. 

I dispensed with servants except occa- 
sionally for rough or heavy work, and 
spent many hours thinking, figuring and 
planning to make our income go as far as 
possible. 

Now the real facts are: After almost 
ten years of married life we have four 
children; my husband has never got as 
high as one hundred dollars per month 
salary, and much of the time it was less 
than fifty. We have a cow and a few 
chickens of our own, so we always have 
plenty of nice milk and butter and fresh 
eggs. We owe no man, have always man- 
aged to pay all bills promptly, and while 
we do not dress expensively we have sub- 
stantial, neat clothing. We have two 
children in school. We attend church and 
Sunday school regularly, a picture show or 
other entertainment occasionally; we get 
several magazines and papers regularly, 
and although my husband’s total posses- 
sions (and Thad no property either) were 
worth less than one hundred dollars at the 
time of our marriage, we now have a nest 
egg saved, with which we hope soon to 
purchase a home. We at present occupy 
a modern five-room cottage, so I’m sure 
you will understand why “the thing I’m 
proudest of” was that I realized “honesty 
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“How shall we manage? Here's the * Come right in, Mabel. Iam always glad 
company now!'' to see you.” 


The welcome to dustless homes 


How often in the old days of dusting, sweeping and disorder have you 
been tempted to shut out callers or refuse to answer the door bell 
because you were too exhausted and untidy to beseen? Thereis no 
occasion for that now with vacuum cleaning. The work is done in a 
jiffy. The house is always in order. The fear of being surprised in the 
midst of dust and confusion never worries the woman who uses the 


With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 


RC () WAND you need only point a long-handled alumi- 
Se. ao — a aera 


VACUUM CLEAN ER ture, mattresses, cracks and crevices. 


All the dirt, threads, paper bits, insect eggs, etc., are drawn through iron suction pipe, 
(connecting at baseboard on each floor,) to big disinfectant dust bucket attached to 
machine which is set in basement or in side room. 


No lugging or dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner — but you 
buy a correct, complete outfit that will work perfectly for many years to 
come—as long lasting as radiator heating. 


A1 unfailing Cleaner — in sizes now at $150 up 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of carpets, 
rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes the 
machine to soon pay foritself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity about equals one electric light. Put 
as easilyin old asin new buildings. 

ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 

tests. Require no supervision or watching and are backed by our repu- Machine Is set in basement 

tion and full guarantee, Public showrooms in all large cities. or side-room, A suction 

ipe o each . 

Write for free catalog ARCO "WAND Vacuum 

Cleaners; boae asd m 

Writeto ; " are so a cating 

Department AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 8. Michiges Ave. and Plumbing Trade, in 

c.l ph FA A te Yt a AP Chicago sizes at $150 up. Price 

does not include labor, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. 


EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


| “The Utmost in Cigarettes 
Plun End or ek Tip 


Rople of culture. refinement 
and 
PREFER Dedes 


Makers of the Grad Trish 
pac e [irr iter 
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40 Horsepower 7-Passenger Touring Car, Weight 3075 lbs. 
Valve-in-Head Motor with Overhead Camshaft 


E battle of the giants is 
on. It isa battle royal for 


the supremacy of the medium 
priced motor car field. 


It is the battle of that type 
of motor which smashed all 
speed and endurance records 
at Indianapolis and Chicago— 
against old style motors. 


It is the battle of the prin- 
ciples of construction that 
went 90 miles an hour, for 
500 miles at Indianapolis, and 
100 miles an hour for 500 
miles at Chicago—against 
out-dated principles of motor 
construction. 


It is the battle of the manu- 


“Let your next Car be a Chalmers’ 


facturer against the middle- 
man, the producer against the 
assembler, of buying for cash 
against buying on time, of new 
efficiency in methods of manu- 
facture and administration 
against inexperienced methods. 


It is the battle of Quality and 


lower profits against higher 
profits and lack of quality. 


It is the battle of new serv- 
ice ideals and co-operation 
against old methods of expen- 
sive upkeep and neglect of the 
owner. 


Into this contest the Chal- 
mers Motor Company enters 
the greatest car it has ever 


built, the Chalmers Six with 
valve-in-head overhead cam- 
shaft motor. 


It is the lowest price at 
which Chalmers Quality has 
ever been sold— $1350 for a 


big 7-passenger touring car! 


It is a new car at a lower 
price sent to battle with old 
cars at cut prices. 


With new service to owners, 
bigger plans, bigger output, 
new buildings, increased fac- 
tory facilities and quadrupled 
production the Chalmers 
Motor Company moves for- 
ward to the great battle with 
supreme confidence. 


New Motor 


New Car 


The American Magazine 


New Price 


New Service to Owners 


Increased Factory Facilities—Quadrupled Production for 1916 


O years ago we saw three 
things. First was that the 
tendency of the public demand 

in both Europe and America was 
to a compact high speed motor 
that was more efficient, would get 
away quicker, run more smoothly, 
have greater flexibility, show 
greater economy and last longer 
under hard service. 

Second was that a public tempo- 
rarily diverted to cars that looked 
well and rode nicely for a while, 
would swing back to demand qual- 
ity manufacture and the ability to 
"stay put." 

Third was that only those manu- 
facturers who built their own carsin 
large volume and bought their own 
materials for spot cash at theadvan- 
tage of the market could survive. 


Motor Designed in Europe 
So we sent our engineers to Eu- 
rope to design a new motor and 
began to lay our plans for a pro- 
duction of 20,000 cars this season. 

Twenty thousand cars! Nearl 
four times as many as the Chal. 
mers factory ever turned out be- 
fore! We are now building two big 
new factory additions to handle the 
work. We added machines thatcost 
$72,000.00 apiece to do work in our 
factoryin orde er to give thisremark- 
able quality car to you at $1350. 

Here is the result. 

No one dreamed that such a car 
could be built for $1350. It is 
equal to cars that sold for $4000 
three years ago. It isn't a made- 
over model, reduced in size, or cer- 
tain things eliminated to fit the 


New Service to Owners 

Buying a motor car without a definite 
guarantee of service is unwise and costly. 

Every Chalmers dealer gives to every 
buyer of a Chalmers car a definite service 
free of all charge. 

This service consists of a Universal In- 
terchangeable Service Coupon Book, each 
coupon being exchangeable for a definite 
amount of work at any Chalmers dealers 
anywhere at any time. 


*'Let your next Car be a Chalmers 


price—it is a brand new car, de- 
signed specially as a Quality car 
at a low price. 

The Quality Car at 


Small Profit 

We are marketing this QUAL- 
ITY car on the lowest profit per 
car in the motor car business. 

The great valve-in-head motor, 
with overhead camshaft, costs us 
$80.00 more to build in our own 
shops, than the ordinary type of 
motor can be bought for on the 
outside, and most of the competi- 
tors in our price class are using the 
ordinary type of motor. 

When Chalmersengineers went to 
Europe to study design two years 
ago, they found European design- 
ers at work on high speed motors 
of the valve-in-head type with over- 
head camshaft. 

European makers had already 
tried this type out in their racers. 
They were perfecting it for a road 


car. 

We hoped to be the first in Amer- 
ica to adopt this style of motor. 
But when the war stopped Euro- 
pean makers—fate decreed that 
we should lead the world in the 
use of the valve-in-head overhead 
camshaft motor for a stock car. 

Speedway Racers All of 

This Type 

We were not surprised at the 
showing at Indianapolis and Chi- 
cago, where this type of motor 
won all honors. We knewa year ago 
that these results would be achieved. 
We knew that to attain a speed of 
90 to 100 miles an hour that the 


motor would have to be a valve- 
in-head, overhead camshaft type. 

'Think of it! 90 miles an hour 
for 500 miles at Indianapolis and 
eight of the first ten to finish were 
valve-in-head motors, with over- 
head camshafts! 

And then the Chicago races at 
100 miles an hour for 500 miles— 
the first three and seven out of the 
first eleven were of this type! 

Some one said a short time ago 
that people buy motor cars largely 

ducc P's— Paint, Price and 
Performance. You can measure this 
Chalmers wonderful car, at $1350, 
byany one of these three standards. 
It is right in Paint, which indicates 
finish and wearing qualities. 

It is right in Performance, be- 
cause no car at any price, performs 
better than this car does. 

And it is right in Price. No one 
in the history of the industry ever 
approached such quality at such 
a price before. 


Take a Ride in This Car 


“Take a ride in this car," and 
see for yourself if you do not get 
in this Chalmers type of six-cylin- 
der motor all the smoothness, all 
of the flexibility, all of the pick-up, 
and all of the “pep” that is claimed 
for any other motor built, no mat- 
ter how manycylindersit may have. 

Therefore, we say that all of our 
strength, all of our organization, 
all of our money, all of our repu- 
tation, are back of these six words: 
“TAKE A RIDE IN THIS CAR.” 

Demonstrators are now in the 
hands of our dealers. 


“TAKE A RIDE IN THIS CAR.” 
The Chalmers Club 


Every Chalmers owner is invited to join 
the Chalmers Club. 

Each member receives regularly viti 
out charge ‘The Chalmers Clubman,” 
magazine devoted to the interests of 
Chalmers owners. Also a membershi 
card signed by Mr. Chalmers pesca in i 
ing the owner to the courtesies of all 
Chalmers representatives everywhere. 
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Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Everyone who rides in it recognizes the 
performance of the car as distinctive 
and unusual. 


It is the quality revealed in this perform- 
ance which makes the price impressive. 


People are attracted by something more 
than price or they would not wait for 
deliveries as thousands have waited. 


The production is large, but it is still in- 
adequate to supply the demand of those 
who want this particular car at this 
particular price. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price, $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


(T ICIAL RULES 


50€ S GOLD EDGES 


For Social Play 
“Alr-Oushion" Finish plan Ah air,lake 
sir and all moist atmospheres. Nostioky 


cards, no misdeals with Congress, 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


Hoyleiup-to-date 7 trú INDEXES//25€ 


SENO ISC IN STAMPS 
For General Play 
-* popular p are long lasting cards at a 
rice. Outwear many times 
ing more, 


ISSUED Ivory or Air-Cushlon Finish 


YEARLY 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


JUD CARD EAMES FNG CRISE 


is the best policy,” and that to be at peace 
with all mankind and to owe no man any- 
thing, always to live honestly, honorably 
and uprightly, to have a real home where a 
spirit of love and good cheer abides, is 


| something of which to be really proud. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA E. L. S. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Self-Cured of Stuttering 


HE thing I am proudest of is, that- 
by my own will have overcome an 
undesirable inheritance. For gen- 
erations some one or two members of each 
successive family have been afflicted with 
stuttering; and it fell to me, along with 
freckles and a snub nose. It seemed that 
I had more than my share of the ills of the 
world. I worshiped grace and beauty, and 


| I had them not; I could not even talk like 


other people. 

I seemed to have no control over m 
breathing, and could not make my [eed 
and my words come out even; then there 
were certain letters which were quite im- 
possible, B and L being the hardest. It 


| made me shy and I was often thought 
| rude, for I was afraid to speak even when 


I was spoken to. I was ridiculed by my 
better favored cousins and schoolmates. 
The agonies I suffered in childhood can 
be appreciated only by those who have 
had similar experiences. I resolved to 
overcome this. 

There are numerous so-called ‘‘cures,” 
but an aunt had tried several with no 
beneficial results, so my case was called 
hopeless and no one bothered. In other 
words, it was up to me. 

What astonished my teachers in school 
was the fact that I was an elocutionist 
above the average; there I would shine. 
I began to reason it out. I argued that if 
I could learn my lessons well enough to 
recite them, all would go well. I gave 
every lesson possible a dramatic touch, 
changing the words I would have stumbled 
over; I progressed finely. But what to do 
in conversation? I hit upon the plan of 
saying over to myself whatever I wished 
to speak and never trying to say anything 
I had not just thought over. 

I had to cultivate silence. I became a 
good listener, many a time making a smile 
or a look take the place of the sentence 
I did not have time to give sufficient 
study. I spoke slowly and in a low tone 
of voice; I tried every sort of breathing 
exercise I could get hold of; I tried to con- 

uer my naturally excitable disposition; 
l somes for calmness, for poise. 

I found that the subjects I was the 
most familiar with or interested in were 
the easiest for me to speak on. How I 
read and studied! And I did not try to 
talk about things I did not understand. 

It took years, but at last I began to 
forget to think over what I would say or 
how I would say it. 

I went into a business life and came 
into contact with more people, and now 
it is only when I am very, very tired that 
I realize that the less Í talk the better, 
for no one ever suspects that I (an able 
saleswoman) could have stammered. 

My advice to all who are thus afflicted 
is to “think before you speak," keep your 
voice low, speak slowly, and if you are 


| tired or excited, just smile. 


YONKERS, N. Y. C. W. 
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2d THIRD PRIZE 


The Little Dam He Built 


N a reconnaissance survey trip on 

northeastern New Mexico I had 

to put up one night at the home 
of some Russian immigrants who had 
filed a homestead and were greatly wor- 
ried because their crops were in danger of 
being ruined by the drouth. 

Tears came into the eyes of the father 
and mother as they were telling me in 
broken English of their hardships, for it 
had been their greatest ambition to be- 
come American citizens and send their 
sons to school. 

That night while in bed I lay awake for 
some time thinking how they might be 
helped, and before I went to sleep I had 
mapped out a plan. 

he next morning before breakfast I 
took a walk around the homestead and 
saw what I felt certain must be there, 
namely, a reservoir site; so, instead of 
leaving immediately after breakfast, I 
took my light transit on the ground and 
found that by building a dam only eight 
feet high and fifty feet long, across the 
mouth of a small canyon, sufficient water 
could be impounded to irrigate at least 
one hundred acres. 

I then explained the matter to the 
family and showed them how they could 
build the dam with the clay soil, and how 
to construct the spillway and headgate 
out of lumber that they already had. 

As my work was in that neighborhood 
for the following sixty days, I was able to 
ride over frequently and oversee the job. 

Shortly after the dam was completed, 
a rather heavy storm came up and nearly 
filled the reservoir. 

Under ordinary conditions the work 
would not have been finished; but I never 
saw people work as did that father and 
two sons, even the mother came out and 
helped. 

I showed them how to run the water on 
their crops, and when I left the district 
it appeared that they were assured of a 
good yield that season. 

It proved to be the case, in fact they 
developed one of the best ranches in that 
part of the state, and at present both of 
the boys are in an agricultural college, 
while the parents are able to take things 
easier. hen I am in that locality they 
do not let me alone until I pay them a 
visit, and I am treated as though I were 
the Czar of Russia. But I require no urg- 
ing, for their prosperity is an unfailing 
source of pleasure to me, in fact the build- 
ing of that little dam is "the thing I am 
proudest of." C. L. Y. 


Prize Contests 


à HE GREATEST INFLUENCE 
IN My Lire.” For the best 
letter of about five hundred 

wordson this subject we offer three 
prizes: $20 first prize; $10 second 
prize; $5 third prize. Competition 
closes September 15th. Winning 
letters to appear in the December 
number. 


THE FIRES THAT NO MAN SEES 


BY J. D. PRYOR 


HE public thinks that the most 

l wonderful fires in the country 

are those which destroy great 
plants and great business houses, 
with all the accompanying uproar of 
clanging bells, megaphoned orders, 
coughing engines, cracking timbers 
and roaring flames. 

This is a popular delusion. 

The most wonderful fires are those 
that no man sees. Seventeen thou- 
sand business men know how won- 
derful they are. Their buildings are 
equipped with a 
certain remarkable 
kind of fire appar- 
atus and every day 
several of them find 
that fires have been 
discovered, stopped 
and put out without 
any human eye ever 
seeing the flame it- 
self. 

What does such 
wonderful fire pro- 
tection cost ? 

Nothing. Less 
than nothing. 

You can have 
Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Systems 
installed in your 
building free forthe asking. Certain 
Construction Companies with which 
we will put you in touch on request, 
contract with us for the installation 
of Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems on a basis of deferred pay- 
ments. What you save annually in 
fire-insurance premiums will meet 
deferred payments as they fall due. 

It will take from 3 to 7 years. 

Probably, however, you would pre- 
fer to install by a straight purchase that 
will pay an unfailing dividend of from 
15% to 50% on your investment. 

Here are a few instances of how 
the insurance rates tumbled in certain 
typical plants when Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinklers were installed. 
Amer. Radiator Co. Rate reduced 904. 


U. S. Reduction & Refg. Co. 
Rate reduced 607. 
M. Rumely Co. 


Rate reduced 90%. 
Tyer Rubber Co. 


Rate reduced 972. 
Powell River Co. Ltd. Rate reduced 75%. 


Hundreds of others on request 


These are big concerns. They 
paid a little more for Grinnell 
quality and for the expert Grinnell 
Sprinkler engineering, because they 
realized that a sprinkler equipment is 
put in to stay. They couldn't afford 
to be "experiment stations’’ for com- 
paratively untried sprinkler systems. 

Grinnell Systems are the oldest 
and the standard which others have 
imitated. They protect more prop- 
erty than all the others put together. 


Grinnell quality goes beyond what 
the Fire Underwriters require before 
they will formally approve a system. 
Grinnell quality meets the high 
standard desired by concerns which 
want the greatest protection against 
business demoralization, that money 
will buy. 

One problem in devising an in- 
fallible sprinkler system is, to provide 
against corrosion that might in the 
course of years reach a point where 
it would make the head inoperative 


A heap of soggy cinders is all the watchman finds. 


when the test came. For this reason 
the Grinnell head employs a glass 
valve pressed against a flexible dia- 
phragm stamped out for the pur- 
pose by Gorham, the silversmiths. 
This diaphragm forms a self-tighten- 
ing joint. Grinnell heads are obtain- 
able only with Grinnell Systems. 


Thisis the Grinnell Sprinkler head- 
the efficient little sentinel that has 
saved $700,0000,000 of industrial 
ma property from fire during the last 
thirty years. 


Now, if you 
eee do not have 
this complete fire protec- 
tion for your business, the easy, lazy 
way is to turn this page and indulge 
in the complacent theory—‘‘Oh 
well, that is probably not for me.’’ 

Don’t theorize! Get the figures! 
Find out what you might be saving. 
To give you a rough idea of the cost 
we simply need to know— 


1. Your floor area, including 
basement and attic. 

2. Values insured, building 
and contents. 

3. Present rates on same. 


In return we will tell you what a 
Grinnell System will cost and ascer- 
tain approximately what you will save 
annually in insurance. Or simply 
say you saw this advertisement and 
want literature. Our address is Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Company, 283 
West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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TRADE MARK 


— 


“SMILES AT 
MILES'* 


Zig - Zag Tread 


D 
b The Trail of the 


ACH NEW LEE TRAIL ON 
road or pavement signifies that 
one more motorist has obtained 

deliverence from the commonest and 
worst of tire evils—Puncture and Blow- 
out. Fewertires. Less expense. More 
Mileage. 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Look up "Lee Tires” in 
your Telephone Directory 


Distributors in all 

the Principal Cities 
PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 
ES SP a SS 


Construction described in new booklet“ 5 ” 


S LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
M wy Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 
Wear FoetGuar S 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 


Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 
on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Make your letter as personal 
and autobiographical as you wish. 
Your name will not be published 
without permission. Contribu- 
tions to these contests will not be 
returned except where especially 
requested and postage is enclosed. 

*"TunNiNG Over a New Lear” 
will be the subject of the next con- 
test. Conditions and prizes same 
as above. Competition closes Oc- 
tober 15th. 


Some Inside 


Information about 
the Musical Play 


(Continued from page 32) 


and sit through “Robin Hood” on that 
occasion because the jokes were so old. 
Everyone ought to know that a libretto 
gets old in two seasons, and that it must 
be brought up to date if revived. 


I WAS next engaged by the late David 
Henderson, who was the manager of the 
Chicago Opera House, to write spectacu- 
lar burlesques. For him I wrote “The 
Crystal Slipper," really the story of 
Cinderella; “Sinbad,” and “Aladdin.” 
These pieces were of no particular merit 
except as a vehicle for comedians, popular 
songs, and spectacle, but they had very 
great success. “The Crystal Slipper" 
ran eight hundred nights and “Sinbad” 
seven hundred, both in Chicago. 

After writing “The Tar and the Tar- 
tar” for Digby Bell, I collaborated with 
Victor Herbert on a burlesque operetta 
for Frank Daniels, called “The Wizard of 
the Nile.” Herbert and I afterward wrote 
“The Serenade" for the “Bostonians” 
and “The Fortune Teller" and “The Sing- 
ing Girl" for Alice Nielsen. 

Presently I resumed collaboration with 
Reginald De Koven, and we did “The 
Mandarin,” “The Highwayman,” “ Foxy 
Quiller,” “ Maid Marian,” “ Rob Roy " and 
two or three other operettas. 

About this time I wrote two operas for 
Francis Wilson: “Half a King" and “The 
Little Corporal.” “The Little Corporal" 
was written because of Mr. Wilson’s 
admiration for Napoleon and the resem- 
blance he bore to Bonaparte at the time 
of the Egyptian campaign. 

When I was turning out these operas 
I was also writing musical comedies such 
as "The Rounders,” “The Wild Rose," 
“The Casino Girl," and ‘‘The Strollers," 
for the Casino, then under the manage- 
ment of George W. Lederer. These all 
had a fair degree of success. 

The mail brings me a number of ques- 
tions typical of the requests for infor- 
mation that I have been receiving for 
years. The first is: “ Does it cost more to 
produce musical plays to-day than twenty- 
five years ago?" 

Yes, much more. For instance, “Robin 
Hood," as I said, was put on with wl at 
costumes chanced to be on hand, althou;h 
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the next season suitable costumes were 
furnished. I don’t think it cost more than 
five thousand dollars. The public would 
not stand for that sort of thing to-day. It 


has been educated to an idea of luxury 
I 


in every detail. 
"How many v d 1l 
y verses do you usually 
prepare for a topical song?” is a very 
common question. 

An author usually writes as many 
verses as he can think up good subjects 
for. Then the comedian will pick out 
those he thinks are the strongest. He 
keeps on “trying out” the other verses 
until he knows which go and which do not. 


HERE is another request for informa- 
tion. ‘‘Which actor or singer is easi- 
est to write for?” 

My first impulse is to reply, “Frank 
Tinney, who writes his own material;" 
but I suppose the question is asked in all 
seriousness and, therefore, deserves a 
dignified reply. The actor I have found 
it easiest to write for is Frank Daniels,* 
who can come out on the stage and say 
“Good morning," and make everybody 
laugh, and the singer is Christie Mac- 
Donald, whose charming personality 
would win any audience, regardless of the 
material she might happen to have. Re- 
member, you have always a personality 
in mind when you are writing a part. 
You imagine how he is going to speak or 
sing your lines, and you try to fit them 
and the stage business to him. 

Here's a question from a man who 
describes himself as an “aspiring libret- 
tist," and who evidently is impatient of 
results. “What was the shortest time 
it ever took you to write an opera?" 

It required one week. It was a musical 
comedy, “The Liberty Belles." It made 
a great success, not because I had an in- 
spiration and had written the thing in a 
mad poetic frenzy while the spell lasted, 
which might have stamped it a work of 
genius, but because the first act was a 
dormitory in a girl's school, the girls being 
dressed for a midnight supper after the 
teachers had retired. When this play was 
produced in Chicago, a critic there, when 
he heard that I had done the thing in a 
week, said,—after he'd seen it,—he won- 
dered what I'd been doing all that time. 

In another letter an earnest writer asks, 
* Do you think the quality of the work 
done in musical plays is as good now as in 
the past?" 

No, I don't think it is. Offenbach used 
to write pieces like “The Grand Duchess." 
We have nothing like it to-day. The Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas were absolutely 
unique. I think there will be another 


*The most successful song that I have written for Frank 
Daniels was “The Idol’s Eye," which related the unhappy 
romance of an actress who fell in love with the tattooed 
man in a side show. A verse of it runs: 


He had designs upon himself; 
Ske had designs on him, 

And she loved to look at the picture book 
He displayed on every limb. 

“Oh, why should I go abroad,” she said, 
“To Germany, France, or Rome, 

When a lovely collection 

Awaits my inspection 
In our happy little home?” 


The chorus is: 


He war a human picture gallery, 
Such a spectacular gent. 

He won her heart and drew her salary: 
Never gave her a cent. 

Till one fine day, with her season’s pay 
And the fat lady off he ran. 

It is perfectly true 

You can beat a tattoo, 
But you can’t beat a tattooed man. 
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F9R four years Delco Equip- 
ment has stood the test of 


hard continuous service on 
cars of unquestioned quality 
and standing.: 


nih 


There are today a 
quarter of a million 
automobile owners 
who are driving cars 
equipped with the 
Delco cranking, 
lighting and ignition 
system. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Send for our Book of “CREO-D 


A help if you plan to build, buy or remodel. It shows a selection 
of over 100 homes in different parts of the country. It enables | ~~ 
you to investigate for yourself the artistic and economical use of 


*CREO-DIPT" STAINED 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Different Colors 
They come in bundles ready to lay without waste, 

They save painting and roofing bills and produce artistic effects | — 
that are permanent. We select best cedar shingles and by our 
special process preserve them in creosote and stain them any 
color desired. They last twice as long as brush-coated shingles 
or natural wood. They do not curl up or blow off. 

Write today for colors on wood and Book of "CREO-DIPT"' 
Homes in all parts of the country. Names of architect and |g 
lumber dealer desired. 


Standard Stained Shingle Co., 
1062 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Shipments prompt. Branch factory In Chicago for Western trade) Taunton Lumber Co. 
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Architect Geo. L. Falk, Brockton, Mass., for Dr. N. 
M. Preston. 2shades "CREO-DIPT"' Shingles through 
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Shakespeare before there will be another 
Gilbert. That great librettist had an 
attitude toward human nature that was 
all his own. For instance, other writers 
make their love stories in comic opera a 
little bit human, but Gilbert treated love 
as if it were a subject for cynicism. He 
made fun of it, and he was probably right. 

However, I think that some of the 
Viennese composers are turning out some 
very fine music to-day. The trouble is 
they are making too many comic operas. 
It may be unbecoming to say so, but they 
seem to be creating them for the American 
market. The success of “The Merry 
Widow” seems to have given them the 
idea that success over here is of more im- 
portance than success in their own country. 

Here’s a question that turns up with 
marked frequency: ''Do comedians in- 
terpolate?" 


ALL comedians interpolate, some dis- 


creetly with material that really 
9 . . . 
0f eel 0f blister—the They rarely take liberties without at least 
my assent. They usually come to me and 
French farce—was produced at the 
interior of your home are pretty nearly wasted if the first key. The situation at the end of the 
prima donna. On the opening night, Mr. 
of houses, It looks better and lasts longer The ABC of Home Painting In this connection, with the situation 
or blister. If you make sure that you pletely refinish any room or rooms used it as a "running gag," which is some- 


belongs in the piece or in the character, 
e j e , r j ” say, “How would this go?" and we fix it 
paint ts there to stay 

Casino, the late Thomas Q. Seabrooke 
: i er i : second act was a dark scene where the 
impression visitors receive is a shabby coat of paint outside. 

Seabrooke did not know his lines, so in 
than other paints. Properly applied, where he was really making a mistake, 
get S WP on your house it will be a our Department of Home Decoration will thing a comedian repeats wherever it is 

was, of course, a tremendous advertise- 

has written a number of things himself. 
PAINTS 6 VARNISHES Mean An editor asks: “What’s the best lyric 

thousand songs. Naturally, I have a 

this work seriously at all. I regard it 
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Pasha put a necklace of pearls around the 
S W I this instance he spoke a line and then, 
seeing he had made a mistake, he said, 
SWP will give you a handsome, It tells simply and completely how to . ! : 
weather-tight coat of paint that will go paint, varnish or stain any surface the accidental line got one of the biggest 
ong time before you will have the suggest color schemes. There is no apropos in the course of his dialogue. *'I 
bother and expense of painting again. . charge for this service. may be wrong," became quite a slang 
ment for the show. 
Richard Carle is the best interpolator I 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd Street; Chicago, People's Gas Building; San uH. you ever wrote?" 
Francisco, 523 Market Street. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best I don't know, because, as I said before, 
personal preference for the one that 
brings in the highest royalties from the 


are my best friends, my best collaborators. 
When “The Rounders”—which was a 
true economy. All the time and care you devote to the een made a Pasha by the Sultan of Tur- 
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of Cape’s End 
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opening out from the fixity of the land. 

Bart ey himself was doing very well with 
" Mama" and “Pa.” There had been a 
terrible receiving of him in the front room, 
but after that things eased up and they 
were all more or lessthemselves. Bartley’s 
mother and sister were in Europe, and he 
said he was not going to write to them 
until nearer the time. I was thankful we 
did not have to manage having them there 
for the wedding! Bartley assured me, how- 
ever, that he would make it “all right” with 
them. 

Poor Bartley!—he would have been 
willing to attempt to readjust the affairs 
of both land and sea had that been 
necessary to his having Agnes. Some- 
times, watching him looking at her, I 
would grimly reflect that he hadn't looked 
at me that way. But I had only to look 
at Agnes myself to be sympathetic with 
the added ardor. It wasn't in my heart 
to blame him for being unhappy when she 
wasn't in sight. 

Of course Agnes was fluttered about 
being engaged—her prospects, Bartley's 
being so much in love with her. That 
enhanced her beauty, though not so much 
as the plaintiveness with which she would 
speak of leaving Mama. Her feeling 
shout leaving home made her mouth 
sensitive, her eyes broodingly tender. I 
one day dressed her up in an evening 

own I had with me, a soft ivory satin. 

Í was called down-stairs, and when I 
came back Agnes, still wearing the dress 
which had made her future real to me, 
was standing at the window looking over 
toward home. Her mother was to be 
seen moving about in the kitchen. When 
Agnes lifted her eyes to me the tears 
brimmed from them. 


ONE day when I went over to the An- 
drados’ I found Agnes in gay raillery 
with her brother and a big, good-looking 
fellow who was introduced as “our 
friend Mr. Ventura.” They called him 
Tony. I learned that Tony was a Cape’s 
End boy who was just back from long 
wanderings; he had been a fisherman off 
the Grand Banks, and had come'down on 
a cruise from there to Gloucester, thence 
down the Cape to “‘see everybody." He 
did not look pure Portuguese, and later 
Agnes told me his mother was a New 
Englander. He had the slow movements 
and gentle voice attractive in a powerfully 
built man, a slow, fascinating smile that 
lighted his whole face, and he looked at 
you out of nice gray eyes. I stayed there 
for some time, listening to his story of 
the big storm on the trip down from the 
Banks. ‘ : 

Next morning I saw him again. He and 
Agnes were out on the platform of the 
bulkhead trying to persuade the puppy 
to sit on his hind legs. I had not heard 
Agnes laugh so much for a long time; it 
was as it had been when she was a little 

irl. 
e That evening Bartley was submerged 
in tender gloom. His ship was ordered to 
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This photograph shows a typical 
American factory. 


It is an excellent example of a well- 
built modern plant and is similar to 
thousands of others dotted all over 
the United States. 


It is covered with a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof. 


The same could probably be said of 
a large majority of the other plants re- 
ferred to, because a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof is the standard construction 
for permanent buildings of all kinds. 
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A Barrett Specification Roof is the 
cheapest permanent roofing made 
and it costs nothing to maintain. 


It will last without any attention for 
twenty years or more. The unit cost 
accordingly is less than K of a cent 
per foot per year of service. 


These roofs take the base rate of in- 
surance and are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification will be 
sent free on request. 


office. 
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wall-paper, easy to decorate. Relief from lath and plaster troubles. 
Write at once for free sample and book “BEAVER BOARD and Its 
Uses.” Allabout our free design and decoration service. Address 


The Beaver Board Companies, 175 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For New Buildings or 
Remodeling 


Saw it like wood—nail panels 
to studding—then paint—put on 
decorative strips. 


Result— beautiful durable interiors, 
free from cracks. No more repairs, no 


Branches in sixteen cities 
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“That job won't crack 
or peel or blister—the 


paint 15 there to stay" 


Use a paint good enough to give you this assurance. It is 
true economy. All the time and care you devote to the 
interior of your home are pretty nearly wasted if the first 
impression visitors receive 1s a shabby coat of paint outside. 


SWP 


is a paint specially made for the exterior 
of houses. Itlooks better and lasts longer 


than other paints. Properly applied, 
SWP will give you a handsome, 
weather-tight coat of paint that will go 
for years without a sign of crack, peel 
or blister. If you make sure that you 
p SW P on your house it will be a 
ong time before you will have the 
bother and expense of painting again. 


Send for our new home up-keep book 
'The ABC of Home Painting 


It tells simply and completely how to 
paint, varnish or stain any surface 
around the home. If you want to com- 
pletely refinish any room or rooms 
our Department of Home Decoration will 
suggest color schemes. There is no 
charge for this service. 
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Shakespeare before there will be another 
Gilbert. That great librettist had an 
attitude toward human nature that was 
all his own. For instance, other writers 
make their love stories in comic opera a 
little bit human, but Gilbert treated love 
as if it were a subject for cynicism. He 
made fun of it, and he was probably right. 

However, I think that some of the 
Viennese composers are turning out some 
very fine music to-day. The trouble is 
they are making too many comic operas. 
It may be unbecoming to say so, but they 
seem to be creating them for the American 
market. The success of “The Merry 
Widow” seems to have given them the 
idea that success over here is of more im- 
portance than success in their own country. 

Here’s a question that turns up with 
marked frequency: “Do comedians in- 
terpolate?^ 


LL comedians interpolate, some dis- 
creetly with material that really 
belongs in the piece or in the character, 
while others drag in any jokes they may 
happen to hear. I find that comedians 
are my best friends, my best collaborators. 
They rarely take liberties without at least 
my assent. They usually come to me and 
say, “How would this go?" and we fix it 
up and make it a part of the play. 

When “The Rounders"—which was a 
French farce—was produced at the 
Casino, the late Thomas Q. Seabrooke 
played the part of an Irishman who had 

een made a Pasha by the Sultan of Tur- 

key. The situation at the end of the 
second act was a dark scene where the 
Pasha put a necklace of pearls around the 
neck of a woman, mistaking her for the 
prima donna. On the opening night, Mr. 
Seabrooke did not know his lines, so in 
this instance he spoke a line and then, 
seeing he had made a mistake, he said, 
“I may be wrong." 

In this connection, with the situation 
where he was really making a mistake, 
the accidental line got one of the biggest 
laughs of the piece. After that Seabrooke 
used it as a “running gag,” which is some- 
thing a comedian repeats wherever it is 
apropos in the course of his dialogue. *'I 
may be wrong," became quite a slang 
expression for a time on Broadway and 
was, of course, a tremendous advertise- 
ment for the show. 

Richard Carle is the best interpolator I 
know. He has much inventiveness and 
has written a number of things himself. 

An editor asks: "What's the best lyric 
you ever wrote?" 

I don't know, because, as I said before, 
I have written between three and four 
thousand songs. Naturally, I have a 
personal preference for the one that 
brings in the highest royalties from the 
publishers. To be frank, I don't take 
this work seriously at all. I regard it 
as a commercial proposition. There is 
little or no reputation to be made from it, 
as you can see from our method of pro- 
cedure: usually one man writes the book, 
another the lyrics, another the music. 
We divide the royalties into thirds, the 
reputation also. But, like all men who 
write light comedy, I have a notion that I 
should like to do something better, that 
is, write a good play dealing with some 
subject that is in the air, that is iden- 
tified with modern thought. 

That's how I feel about it. 
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opening out from the fixity of the land. 

Bartley himself was doing very well with 
“Mama” and "Pa." There had been a 
terrible receiving of him in the front room, 
but after that hgs eased up and they 
were all more or less themselves. Bartley’s 
mother and sister were in Europe, and he 
said he was not going to write to them 
until nearer the time. I was thankful we 
did not have to manage having them there 
for the wedding! Bartley assured me, how- 
ever, that he would make it “all right" with 
them. 

Poor Bartley!—he would have becn 
willing to attempt to readjust the affairs 
of both land and. sea had that been 
necessary to his having Agnes. Some- 
times, watching him looking at her, I 
would grimly reflect that he hadn’t looked 
at me that way. But I had only to look 
at Agnes myself to be sympathetic with 
the added ardor. It wasn’t in my heart 
to blame him for being unhappy when she 
wasn’t in sight. 

Of course Agnes was fluttered about 
being engaged—her prospects, Bartley’s 
being so much in love with her. That 
enhanced her beauty, though not so much 
as the plaintiveness with which she would 
speak of leaving Mama. Her feeling 
shoe leaving home made her mouth 
sensitive, her eyes broodingly tender. I 
one day dressed her up in an evening 

own I had with me, a soft ivory satin. 

was called down-stairs, and when I 
came back Agnes, still wearing the dress 
which had made her future real to me, 
was standing at the window looking over 
toward home. Her mother was to be 
seen moving about in the kitchen. When 
Agnes lifted her eyes to me the tears 
brimmed from them. 


friend Mr. Ventura." They called him 
Tony. I learned that Tony was a Cape's 
End boy who was just back from long 
wanderings; he had been a fisherman off 
the Grand Banks, and had come'down on 
a cruise from there to Gloucester, thence 
down the Cape to “‘see everybody.” He 
did not look pure Portuguese, and later 
Agnes told me his mother was a New 
Englander. He had the slow movements 
and gentle voice attractive in a powerfully 
built man, a slow, fascinating smile that 
lighted his whole face, and he looked at 
you out of nice gray eyes. I stayed there 
for some time, listening to his story of 
the big storm on the trip down from the 
Banks. ; : 

Next morning Í saw him again. He and 
Agnes were out on the platform of the 
bulkhead trying to persuade the puppy 
to sit on his hind legs. I had not heard 
Agnes laugh so much for a long time; it 
was as it had been when she was a little 

irl. 
That evening Bartley was submerged 
in tender gloom. His ship was ordered to 
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'This photograph shows a typical 
American factory. 


It is an excellent example of a well- 
built modern plant and is similar to 
thousands of others dotted all over 
the United States. 


It is covered with a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof. 


The same could probably be said of 
a large majority of the other plants re- 
ferred to, because a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof is the standard construction 
for permanent buildings of all kinds. 
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M l N t We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid H 
pecia ote any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: = 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed in printed Specification, re- 1 


A Barrett Specification Roof is the 
cheapest permanent roofing made 
and it costs nothing to maintain. 


It will last without any attention for 
twenty years or more. The unit cost 
accordingly is less than X of a cent 
per foot per year of service. 


'These roofs take the base rate of in- 
surance and are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification will be 
sent free on request. Address our nearest 


office. 
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"A wall-paper, easy to decorate. Relief from lath and plaster troubles. 
Write at once for free sample and book “BEAVER BOARD and Its 
Uses." Allabout our free design and decoration service. Address 


The Beaver Board Companies, 175 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For New Buildings or 
Remodeling 


Saw it like wood — nail panels 
to studding—then paint—put on 
decorative strips. 

Result— beautiful durable interiors, 
free from cracks. No more repairs, no 
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Not one, but SCORES 
of Experts— 


So vast are the problems that must be 
solved in the quest of the better light for 
your home that no one man, no one mind 
alone, can ever cope successfully with 
the task. And so MAZDA Service has 
enlisted scores of experts in many fields of 
science, in its deep-delving research and 
study of the world's developments in 
lighting. 

Already this many - minded effort has 
borne fruit in the MAZDA Lamps we 
know today, lamps that make a dollar's 
worth of electricity go many times as far as 
in the old-style carbon lamps. And as the 
search goes on, betterand betterlamps will 
come—butall with that Mark of MAZDA. 

For as the Research Laboratories set 
the stamp of approval on each new develop- 
ment, itis at once transmitted to the Com- 
pany's lamp works at Harrison and at 
Cleveland,and tocertainother manufactur- 
ers who are entitled to receivethis Service. 

And your assurance that the lamps you 
buy are as good as science knows how to make 
them is the Mark of this Service—that word 
MAZDA-etched upon the bulb. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Newport. He had been fearing it, but he 
endured all the lover's agony at having to 
leave Agnes. They were to be married 
in two months. Before morning the ship 
which had for two months lain out there 
in the harbor would be gone. Agnes 
was subdued, but Bartley apparently 
hungered for a greater display of un- 
happiness, for I heard him wistfully ask- 
ing, as the ship's bells came to us across 
the water, if she would be sorry not to 
hear those bells to-morrow. She said of 
course she would, affirmed it stoutly. 

But the next day I met her walking 
down from town with Antone Ventura, 
"EH I must say she looked far from woe- 

ul. 

I saw her before she did me, and I 
had a fancy that with seeing me her face 
shadowed, though quickly she brightened 
again in affectionate greeting. 

In the next two weeks I often saw her 
with Tony Ventura. That was not 
strange, for he was much at the Andra- 
dos', a friend of them all. But Agnes was 
strange with me, restless. I tried to put 


| it down to girl queerness about getting 


married, telling myself that this meant so 
much more than the usual changes; but 
sometimes when I began to talk of Bart- 
ley, of her marriage, her eyes would stop 
me; there were times of letting something 
go into them that she kept well out of 
words. 

Once when I was jesting with her about 
the navy her face was the strangest I 
have ever seen—she was smiling and her 
eyes were going the other way from the 
smile. 

An hour or two later I saw her walking 
along the beach with Tony Ventura. He 
had a rather slouching walk, but somehow 
even that was attractive in this big, good- 
looking fellow. He stopped and threw a 
stone that skimmed the water, then 
turned to Agnes with that slow smile 
which lighted his face. . 

As they walked on, Agnes's step was 
buoyant, her head well up in that superb 
zy she carried it. 

began to worry, and then one evening 
I stopped to speak to Mrs. Andrado about 
buying a chicken; just after I had stepped 
in from the front the door at the beck 
opened and there was Agnes—an Agnes 
I had never seen, glowing, vibrating, lips 
all tremulous, eyes shining. Why, | 
knew as well as I’ve ever known anything 
in this world that Agnes had just been 
kissed! A woman who didn't know that 
wouldn't be a true woman. 


NEXT morning Agnes—white, miser- 
able, defiant-faced—came over and 
told me she wanted to “get out of” her 
engagement to Bartley. 

i remember that it was in my bedroom. 
I sat down on the bed, sat there looking 
dumbly at Agnes, just as I had sat looking 
dumbly at Bartley when he told me he 
wanted to marry her. 

And she wanted to “get out of” marry- 
ing Bartley Weston that she might marry 
Tony Ventura. Tony was to have the job 
of “spare hand,” that is, first mate, with 
Captain Pitney. Tony was not going 
away again. 

Agnes broke down and cried. Wouldn't 
I help her get out of it? I had always been 
so good to her. Oh, she was so sorry! And 
especially as it put me to all this trouble, 
made me feel bad, She was sorry for 
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Bartley, too. Yes, she knew that he 
loved her. But she didn't love him. She 
had thought at first she did, but now that 
she loved Tony and knew what it was, she 
knew she had never loved him at all. It 
was just that she was pleased at his loving 
her, and had thought it would be nice to 
marry into the navy. 

I told her, rather crisply, that it was 
nice to marry into the navy. I spoke of 
going about the world, the opportunities, 
the social position. And her answer to 
that was this, spoken in utter simplicity: 
"Why, I know it would be nice, Mrs. 
Oliver. I’m sure it would be. But don't 
you see how it is? I don't love Bartley— 
and I do love Tony." 


IV 


ND so it was that Agnes got out of 

marrying into the navy. 

I thought of her much during the win- 
ter—of how she was not one of the women 
of the navy at Old Point Comfort, but 
one of the fishermen's wives at Cape's 
End, doing her own work in a tiny house 
on the sea. 

When I saw her the next May it struck 
to the death all secret disappointment and 
commiseration. Seeing her, what she had 
let go shrunk to a paltry and colorless 
thing. Her whole being exhaled the tri- 
umph of passionate love. I made humble 
readjustment of my ideas. 

She and Tony had the little house on 
the other side of the Andrados'; it was 
closer upon the beach than theirs, so I 
could see across them to her, could see her 
garden, bright with nasturtiums and sweet 

eas. 

p I would not have seen so much of Agnes 
that year had it not been that Tony was 
much of the time at sea. And it was per- 
haps because of the way their life was 
arranged—the constant going away, the 
week at sea, then the home-coming and 
the few radiant days together before again 
there must be that pull of parting—per- 
haps because of that I not only saw much 
of Agnes, but came to be swayed by her. 
I do not suppose she would have deepened 
like that had love brought her no pain. 
Certainly, I felt in them something more 
than the usual happiness in love of the 
fortunately mated young couple. It was 
as if the sea charged it with sterner 
quality. 

Almost always after Tony’s leaving 
Agnes would come over to our house. 
Many times we have sat together on my 
upper porch and watched the sails of 
“The Mary” go up, have watched her 
round the Point and disappear. Agnes 
would look as long as she could see, then 
sit quietly with me, her face sweetly 
serious, her lips often parted in a dream- 
ing little smile reminiscent of Tony’s 
zood-by to her. In those days when she 
was alone memories and anticipations 
made about her an aura of love. I seldom 
failed to go in there on the days she was 
expecting Tony back; I did not like to 
niss seeing her on those days. Once I 
did not get away in time—I hadn't meant, 
of course, to be so inconsiderate. But it 
lidn't matter, for he never saw me at all. 
But I saw Agnes's face before it was 
buried in his embrace, before I could slip 
away I heard her lovely, lilting little 
“Tony!” her passionate, choking, laugh- 


ing *' Tony!" 
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oughoregan Manor 
Home of Charles Carroll 


and pure linseed oil. 


any color you desire. 
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White Lead Wins Against Time 


When Charles Carroll, who had just signed the Declaration of 
Independence, was told that though others might come to grief for 
that day's doings, he stood a chance of going free because there 
were so many other Charles Carrolls in Maryland, he at once 
added to his signature the words ' 

The picture shows his home, built by his grandfather in 1717. 
This finely preserved old mansion is protected by weather-defying 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


“of Carrollton." 


Your house, too, is worth preserving and beautifying. 
Direct your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 
They can be mixed to suit the kind of wood in your house and can be tinted 
They wear long, cost little, and protect against decay. 

Would you like to make a simple test which will help make you paint wise? 
We will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet 
of practical suggestions and color schemes. 
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Address our nearest office. Ask 
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| NATIONAL LÉAD COMPANY | 
Z Z 
Z Z 
Z New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Z 
Yj Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis Y 
Y Üobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) Z 
Z When you are in New York make it a point to visit the Home Z 
7 Builders' Permanent Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 Z 
GY East 39 Street. National Lead Company's exhibit is in charge of % 
A an experienced decorator whom you may consult free of charge. A 
Lum 


*Domes of Silence" 
Make your furniture glide. 
Save rugs, carpets, floors 
and your furniture. 


Look for name on inside of 
each caster. lOc set of 4. 
Any dealer or 


DOMES OF SILENCE CO., 17 State St., New York 


Big $2 Offer — KEITH'S 


for Home build- 


~ ers, 


on planning, 
building and dec- 
tic 


ing archi 

Subscription 

Newsstands, 

copy. 12 big house building numbers and your choice of 

KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 

^i Bi 175 Plans c below 

pp — mE Map. 

s ^ oe ement an ick. 

i Onis Below $000 60 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats 
one of these $1.00 Pian Books 

FREE with a year’s subscription, $2 


l Can't leak or spill—it’s solid 


Canned Heat 


HEATS INSTANTLY 


Take a Sterno Outfit with you when you 
go camping, traveling, autoing or yacht- 
ing; the ideal fuel for outdoor use. 


It’s safe; put up in cans 
like cold cream and at the 
touch of a match produces 
a blue-hot flame. A won- 
derful convenience in every 
home. 


Pack it in your grip when 
going away. Send 10c for sample can 


At your dealer! s this boiler, 5Oc—except in far west. 


S. STERNAU & CO,, N^. York cuy 
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The General says: 


What kind of roofing shall I buy? 


You can buy a cheap unguaran- 
teed roofing and save a few 


dollars in initial cost—or you can pay this slight dif- 
ference and get a roofing guaranteed by the world’s 


largest manufacturer of roofing and building papers. 


The final cost is 


what counts and you’ll find it cheaper in the long run to buy 


ertain-teed 
Roofing 


This roofing is the highest quality pos- 
sible to make and it is guaranteed 5, 10 
or 15 years, for 1, 2 or 3 ply respec- 
tively. When once laid, Certain-teed 
must remain intact at least for the 
period of the guarantee and the guar- 
antee is a definite insurance against 
all roofing trouble. 


Roofing that is cheaper than Certain-teed 
is cheaper in quality and is not guaran- 
teed by a big mill and best responsi- 
bility. If the cheap roof falls down you 
will have to pay the double expense of 
laying a new roof all over again. 

Certain-teed Roofing is for sale by deal- 
ers everywhere at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
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Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 
It has the center core of kiln-dried 
No other wall board has it. 
It is stiffer, more durable. 
It can be papered without warping, 
shrinking or buckling. 
It resists moisture, cold, heat, fire. 
It is better than lath and plaster. 
Write for sample and fascinating book 
of “homey” interior decorative schemes. 
Compo-Board is sold 
in strips four feet wide 
by one to 18 feet long 
by dealers everywhere. 
NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD CO. 


4314 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis Minn. 


wood slats. 


y need 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


You will never want any other make of 
mounting after you once wear the latest 
real Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle, 


Shur-ons are guaranteed, give com- 
fort, are neat in appearance, assure 


the safety of your eyes, and, when 
properly fitted 


—stick tight comfortably. 


The mark in the border of this advertisement 
is the shape of a Shur-on finger-grip — that 
and the name “Shur-on” stamped on the 
bridge protect you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth 
while to say to your optometrist, optician or 
oculist: "Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 
For your own protection, clip this adver- 
tisement and show it when you buy. 


The only Shur-on ts made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Rochester, N. Y. , 
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be convinced that our IMPOR RIC 
We furnish a guarantee certificate with 
chase price on all exchanges. We will & 


whether you keep it or return it at our expense. 


ther article, for examination and approval, you to 


ET us send you any Diamond you may select from our catalogue so you may 
E Mer you a great saving. 
Diamond und allow the full pur: 
xpress prepaid any Diamond or 
je the sole judge as to 
Write today for our FREE 
catalogue de luxe 25, and see how easy it is for you to own a beautiful Diamond. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., 2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 


V 
T HAPPENED in November. I had 


never known so stormy a fall. And 
yet I was staying on there alone. A 
month before my husband had gone in 
town to open his studio. Night after 
night the boom of the sea filled my bed- 
room. Like the feeling that reached me 
through Agnes, it was as a sense of the 
power and the wonder of life washing in 
upon the little playhouse of my own 
existence. 

Of course Agnes, like all the other 
fishermen's wives, would worry when her 
man was out in rough weather. And yet 
the wonder is, not that there are sleepless 
nights but that there can be so many 
nights of sleep. I suppose it is because 
they are children of the sea, accept it as 
we accept the life that is ours. But they 
lose youth sooner than we do. 

'The afternoon preceding that night 
which so long as men—and women—now 
living live will not be forgotten in Cape's 
End, Agnes came over to our house about 
four o'clock. I had a hard time getting 
the door shut after letting her in. 

“This is the worst yet, isn't it?" she 
said with a nervous little laugh, hastily 
drawing up a chair and holding out her 
hands to my fire. 

“It is quite a wind,” said I cheerfully. 

“Tony’ll get in to-morrow,” she said, 
“and then that’s the last for this season." 
She sighed heavily, with a deep relief, 
and sat, palms framing her face, staring 
into the driftwood fire. “Pretty,” she 
said at last, pointing to a line of pure 
blue quivering round a riftin a log. “Is this 
some of the wood you had hauled from the 
back shore?" she asked. 

Ionly nodded. With night falling on a 
sea like this, one did not care to talk of 
driftwood. 

" Let's make some chowder for supper, 
Agnes," I proposed briskly. She had 
begun walking up and down the room, 
biting at the tips of her fingers. 


I HAD thought I could tell of that night. 
I find that I cannot. . 

In the morning I went with Mr. An- 
drado to our nearby grocery store, where 
there was a telephone, where perhaps we 
could get some news from the life-saving 
stations. Mr. Andrado did not speak to 
me, did not look to right or left. The 
night had left us dumb. 

t had left them all dumb; it was a 
stilled little band standing around in the 
store. The grocer, it seems, had just 
turned from the telephone. ‘‘There’s 
two vessels—that they know of," he said 
in a lifeless voice to Mr. Andrado. **One's 
aground on Peaked Hill Bars. The 
other's blowin' in to Highland. They 
don't know what they are. They're sig- 
nalin' the men to stay aboard their ves- 
sels—long as they can. They're ’fraid 
they'll go crazy and try to make it in their 


dories.” He stopped, but no one spoke. 
Then he added: “They say us over here 
can't 


get any idea what the sea is out 
there.’ 

By noon we heard that the life-savers 
had succeeded in shooting the line to the 
vessel pounding herself to pieces on 
Peaked Hill Bars and were getting the men 
off in the breeches buoy. That vessel was 
“The Peerless.” But all efforts to reach 


the vessel off Highland Light had failed. 


Agnes of Cape’s End, by Susan GLASPELL 


And then about an hour later we had 
word—hopelessly authentic word—that 
the foundering vessel out of reach at High- 
land was “The Mary.” A man washed 
ashore was of “The Mary's" crew. 

In the early dusk, as I was trying to 
prepare something that Agnes might eat, 

heard a sound that made the pan fall 
from my hands. Running into the front 
room I saw Agnes staring across the street. 
They were bringing Joe Dutra home. They 
were carrying him in. 

I do not know how it was I had the 
strength to catch her as she fell. 


FTER that she was frozen—horror- 

frozen. We would put her to bed, but 

she would get up, would sit on the edge of 

a chair, hands clenched—horror-frozen. I 
know no other way of putting it. 

And because, after the way of mothers, 
Mrs. Andrado had to do something, she 
came into the bedroom a couple of hours 
later. 

She began: “Darling, you must eat. 
Here now. See? Mama has fixed a nice 
little piece of fish for you—” 

But she got no further, for, with a sound 
more animal than human, Agnes sprang at 
her, and crying “Fish!” seized the thing 
from the plate and threw it in her mother's 
face, crying over and over again: “Fish! 
Fish!" 

I suppose in her violence she hurt her- 
self, for a little later we knew that the 
baby which should not be born for two 
months was going to be born at once. 

And the baby was born about midnight, 
born as the sea began to abate and the 
wind tosubside. Agnes'slittle baby was a 
boy, and he lived three hours. It was I 
who held him most of the time, held him 
there by the fire while we did all the vain 
things in an attempt to keep him alive. 
In the morning the doctor and priest took 
him away. 


VI 


I WENT out of doors; . . . I crouched 
there at the side of the bulkhead and 
babbled to the sea. I commanded the sea 
to bring Tony back. 

And then I knew I could not go on like 
that; and I got up and started to walk 
along the road toward Highland Light. I 
have no idea how far I went, but after a 
time I knew that a wagon was coming 
toward me. It was 3 blue wagon, one of 
those blue cart-like wagons the life-savers 
use, and in it were two men in oilskins. 
That one leaning out toward me! . . . It 
was Antone Ventura! 

It seemed a long time afterward that I 
could distinguish Tony asking: “Is Ag- 
nes done up, too?” and I heard as some- 
thing a long way off, and amid the thun- 
der of the waters, the story he was telling: 
How two of them—he and this other man 
—had ‘‘stayed aboard her." He told how 
they tried to persuade the others that even 
that rolling and pounding and slow going 
to pieces was better than a dory in such 
a sea. But there came a time, he said, 
when those poor fellows simply had to get 
off that vessel. He told of the launching 
of the dories, of what they saw happen. 
He mentioned, though as I remember it 
very briefly, the night he and this other 
man spent alone on the vessel. Then at 
much greater length he told of how the 
life-savers got them off at daybreak, just 
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1) to 24 Coal Cost Guaranteed 
ved the UNDERFEED Way 


Just multiply that saving by the life of the average heating equipment and you have 
some small idea of the total saving effected by a New-Feed UNDERFEED Furnace or 
Boiler, Read what Mr. Griffin has to say about it. Then remember that we can send 
me YOu hundreds of letters telling of similar saving and comfort. 
7" "Gentlemen: N N This Is Why 
e UNDE RE SED Race’ In the New-Feed UNDERFEED, coal is fed from below. Fire is always 
for a year with full satisfaction. W on top—never smothered. Thusevery bit of heat is utilized. In addition, 
It has, ordinarily, cost me from 
$80.00 to run the fur- 


all smoke, gas and soot—heat elements—are consumed since they must pe 
up through the fire. Therefore clean and healthful as well as economical. 


WwW. LLIAMSON CUT 
CJ NEW-FEED COAL 
NDERFEED BiLLS 


Furnaces and Boilers “72°% 


: You Can Use Cheaper Coal 

That meansanother big saving—one you can always bank on. And because of its scientific 
feeding principle, the New-Feed burns every ounce of coal to a clean, white ash—no partly 
burned coal—no clinkers—no money thrown onto the ash heap! 


Warm Air— Hot Water —or Steam 


The New-Feed is adapted to allthreeformsof heating. Easily and economically installed. And 
wonderfully easy to operate. A boy of 12 can “tend furnace'' with perfect results, No stooping. No 
shoveling in coal through an over! 


.00 
nace to heat my house. With the 
UNDERFEED I expended =) 


than $25.00 from November 1st, 
using Buckwheat hard coal. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. GRIFFIN 
38 Main Street — 4 
Oneonta, N. Y. 4 


o SS å SSE M 
Get This Free Book xw 
It ig called **From Overted to Under- | The Williamson Heater Co. 
feod.” Wonderfully interesting. 363 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


lso 
gpows the UBER ee of the 


D. Oontains let- 
TM rom users who have had their coal 
ls reduced. 


Please remember that a saving of 1-2 
123 p guaranteed the UND Im 
"Ay or can = k 
good'" fact such as that, So cond for the 
tartling book today. Use the coupon. 


| 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
34 to 24 with a Williamson New-Feed. 


Warm Air. Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark X after System interested in) 


Bo it Now Name r 
T Williamson Heater Co. Address | 
ormer! «Willia `o.) 
363 Fifth Ave S3 My Dealer’s Name {s ninna 
DEALERS! Let us tell you about the -F 


UNDERFEED and our new proposition. are 
winners. 


YOUR BOY’S SPENDING MONEY 


will be more appreciated if he earns it. I can show him 
how to build up a steady income after school hours. 
Write Thomas H. Atwood, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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You Can Feel: 


the OXYGEN purify your 


mouth when you use 


Calox 


i TheOXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature's great puri- 
fier. That's why CALOX pre- 
"o" vents dental troubles 
by removing the 
= cause of tooth decay. 


All Druggists, 25c. 


= Sample and Booklet Free if 
5 you mention your Druggist. 


| McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Z5 91 Fulton St. New York 


nit 


Learn to know it. Learn to use it every time 


rm get a cut, scratch or hurt. Put it on a 
andy shelf where the children can get at it as 
easily as you yourself. " 
stand that Dioxogen keeps little hurts from 
growing big—by destroying the germs before 


Teach them to under- 


infection can start. Dioxogen is 99.9614; 
pure. In its purity and strength it excels ail 
other peroxides. It needs no bitter acetani- 
lid to preserve it, as others do, 
it by name at any drug store. 


This size trial botile sent FREE 
The OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, NewYork 


DUMU I! 


You can get 
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The American Magazine 


Compare “Standard” Built-in 
Baths ("Conred" pattern shown 
above) with the ordinary bath on 
feet and you will readily see which 
should be your choice for your 
bathroom. They build into the 
walls and floor, are enameled all 
over and are five inches lower 


than the ordinary bath on feet. 


They save space, cleaning 
labor, cost of decorating the 
exterior and reduce the cost 
of tiling the bathroom. 


Standard” Built-in Baths are 


made for building into either cor- 
ner, in a recess or wall at back only. 


List price “Standard” "Conred" Bath, 
5-ft. size, enameled all over, fittings as 
shown, $69.00 not including freight, 
piping and installing. Ask your 
Architect or Plumber about this bath 
or see all patterns in “Standard” Show- 
rooms. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 20 Pittsburgh 


06 S 
900 S. Michigan Blvd. 
100-102 North Fourth St. 
4409 Euclid Ave. 
633 Walnut St. 


à 6- 

Houston, Tex...Preston & Smith Sts. 
San Antonio, Tex... .212-216 Losoya St. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Front and poner 
Dallas, Tex. 2023 Main St. 
San Francisco (Office) ....Rialto Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. (Office) Hammond Bldg. 
Toronto, Can 59 Richmond St., T 
Hamilton, Can...20-28 Jackson St., W. 


Write for our 
big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 
hearing instru- 
ment, the perfected new 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 


Mears Ear Phone MANY fines pa afiela nt and po met rfo] 
" uch of the fi 


in 8 adjustme onta, ins tanti 


the low orato we direct to 
offer and the "Me ars "Booklet - FREE. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, Dept. 1056, New York 


you. Send for this « 


as “The Mary” was indeed pounding into 
pieces. 

Two days later I went in to bid Agnes 
good-by. I was leaving Cape's End. I 
could not go before that because I could 
not get out of bed; but, once out of bed, I 
could not stay any longer. I could not 
stand the sound of the sea. 

I found Agnes in bed, very pale and 
large-eyed, but serene. Her eyes would 
follow Tony about. She was eating a 
piece of fish. 

I had that morning received a letter 
which took me a long way back, into 


another world. “Agnes,” I said, “who do 
you suppose is going to be married?" 

She shook her head with an interested 
but languid little smile. 

“Bartley Weston,” I told her. 

Her face lighted up then. “He is?” she 
responded animatedly. 

“He’s going to marry a Baltimore so- 
ciety girl," I added. 

“ Now, isn't that nice!" said Agnes with 
warmth. “I do hope he’ll be awfully happy. 
Bartley was a nice fellow, wasn't he?" But 
her eyes were following Tony as he carried 
potatoes from the sink to the stove. 


Youth Leads the Way 


(Continued from page 13) 


leader reports that the farmers are taking 
up work along similar lines. 


VEN in hopelessly decadent New 

England—so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned—the youth of this magic school 
has shown its power. New Hampshire a 
few years ago possessed a domain of 800,- 
000 acres, once under the plow, desolated 
by the call of its youth to the cities. To 
raise over a hundred bushels of corn un- 
der climatic conditions much less facile 
than in the South is an achievement 
worthy of Jerry Moore. But along the 
Connecticut valley, across from Windsor, 
Vermont, in the vicinity of the summer 
White House, at Harlakenden, Young 
Hoyt Quimby harvested 124 bushels of 
corn from one acre! Robert Mack and 
Ormsby Scudder of New Jersey raised 
Seaport 103 and 102 bushels on their 

at. 

" In Massachusetts, also along the Con- 
necticut River, at South Hadley, John E. 
Devine went with the champions to Wash- 
ington, with a score of 117 bushels of corn 
to the acre. Of the Northern, Central and 
Western states sending delegations to the 
great festival—and graduation—of this 
school, thirteen sent representatives who 
had raised more than 100 bushels to the 
acre. Massachusetts sent four potato 
club boys and girls whose records, while 
inferior to Merle Hyer's, the world cham- 
pion, ranged from 224 to 336 bushels to 
the acre. 


Raising ‘‘All Star" 
Agricultural Educators 


UNCLE SAM places a particular value 
on these champions. They have ex- 
posed the perverse, uneducable tempera- 
ment of the 6,500,000 farmers he has en- 
deavored to train. They have turned to 
the small boy to be "shown." So the 
“All Star Club," a national organization, 
has been formed, from whose membership 
greater achievements are expected. The 
All Stars are very carefully observed. 
They are depended upon to be future 
teachers in this school of the fields. A 
great industrial university, so they feel 
in Washington, has but just begun to per- 
form its big mission of help. There is 
confidence that the money offered to the 
states by the Lever Act will be generally 
heeded: and that they will feel that the 
Young Generation deserves its benefit. 


The All Stars have a fifth H in their em- 


blem, which means “Hustle.” All club 
members who have won state or district 
championships become members automat- 
ically. They could not escape if they 
wished to. Ifa question arises regarding 
their eligibility, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture becomes the 
arbitrator of their deserving. The work 
of the All Stars is to be carried on ona 
larger acreage, and demands more ad- 
vanced work in the science of agriculture. 
There are now several hundred boys en- 
rolled just turning toward their twenty- 
first birthday. "They will always be 
farmers of high-powered productivity— 
and they will always help. 


ARL ZELLER of Greene County, 
Iowa, is the type of boy who becomes 
an All Star club member, and he is the par- 
ticular pride of Uncle Sam. He will be 
saved for demonstration leadership. For 
two years he was champion of his state. 
For three successive years he harvested 
crops of corn of maximum abundance. 
In this time, on his one acre of land, he 
raised 403 bushels of corn at a cost of nine 
cents a bushel. His profit for the three 
ars was $440.80. Another star, R. 
Ethan Allen, of Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, began to educate the corn itself— 
for these boys are developing not alone 
themselves, but by breeding are produc- 
ing a better seed. So young Allen made a 
test of four varieties of corn on five acres. 
He raised 680 bushels of ‘‘crib—dry 
shelled corn,” selling 215 bushels at $2.50, 
and 30 bushels of "extra select guaran- 
teed seed corn” at $5.50 a bushel. 

The Young Generation, in our most im- 
portant gainful employment, does respond 
to the call for help. All the wasted effort 
and money spent on the unresponsive fa- 
thers will be returned to the Government 
in time. For they come back year after 

ear, once they have learned the game. 

"his is a school without any compulsory 
education laws. We do not know the per- 
centage of those who do not remain. But 
we do not need to. We know that twelve 
hundred boys in one state added that 
twenty million dollars to the potentiality 
of the soil; and the people of that state 
knew it and appreciated it. 

Agriculture 1s the only large industrial 
activity to which the Government offers 
organized assistance which costs nearly 
$25,000,000 a year, something near four 
cents of every dollar of federal taxation. 
Over 60 cents goes for war, for potential 


The Hermit, by WALTER Pricnarp EATON 


HERCULES 


Buy Loaded Shells— 
and Buy ThemRight 


F you would get the utmost 

in pleasure from your shot- 
gun in the field or at the traps, 
you should buy loaded shells, 
and specify by name the pow- 
der you want in them. 

Do not leave to chance this 
factor which so vitally concerns 
the consistency of your shoot- 
ing. 

Try the different brands of 
powders. Test them. Com- 
pare them. Find out which 
one gives you the most satis- 
factory results, and then stick 
to that brand. 

Many crack shots, old hands 
with the shotgun, who have 
tried and compared the various 
powders now use only 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


They will tell you that they 
prefer this powder because of 
its light recoil, its even pat- 
terns, its high velocity and 
because it is unfailingly uni- 
form in these qualities. 

Furthermore, Infallible is ab- 
solutely water-proof, weather-proof 
and age-proof. 

The next time you buy your 
favorite shells, see to it that they 
are loaded with Infallible Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powder. Your dealer 
can supply you in all standard 
makes. Look for the name ‘‘In- 
fallible” on the box and on the top 
wad of every shell. 

Get our two interesting book- 
lets. They are free. Trapshooting 
is an illustrated book of real value 
to everyone who enjoys or would 
like to enjoy this sport of good 

fellows. Hercules Sporting 
Powders should be read by 
everyone who owns a rifle, 
shotgun or revolver. Write 
today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1014 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


war, to Ep up an army and navy. These 
young soldiers of peaceful industry will 


; return much more than they cost, the 


others return nothing. They are justi- 
fying the hope reposed in them for the 


; rehabilitation of rural America. Will 


they pull down the highly expensive 
structure of existence? [t must be so 
when boys like Earl Zeller can raise corn 
at nine cents a bushel when the market 
price is somewhere near seventy cents. 
As we shall see in the live stock activities, 


they have given a real expectation that a | 


fall in prices will come when they have 


become the big men on the farms. The - 


Young Generation are going in larger 


numbers to agricultural colleges, and pay- | 
| ing their way. They have come to help— ! 


and they are going to stay, to keep on 
helping. 


The Hermit 


(Continued from page 27) 


I'd run away before I'd marry that man. 
I said if he'd let me go away and study for 
the concert stage, I’d promise to support 
him, to give him half my earnings. He 
let me go—to Paris. hat was eight 

ears ago. Paris! Dear, gay, beautiful 

aris! It was all a new world to me. 
I lived with some distant cousins of 
Mother's, the Thompsons. I studied hard, 
oh, so hard, and heard operas and 
concerts and plays. That heaven lasted 
four months. Then Father began to write 
for me to come back. He talked of my 
duty to him, said he was sick—oh, you can 
guess. I—I felt I had to go. 


ü BUT! knew what would happen after 
Igot home again, and one day the idea 
came to me, the idea of the lie! There was 
a Russian student who had just died. He 
and I had been to some concerts together. 
Poor fellow, he had no lungs, and his 
whole soul was always shining out of his 
great eyes above his hollow cheeks! He 
had given me his picture. He had been, 
even, to my cousins' house to see me. I 
wrote to Father that I was engaged to 
him! I told my cousins so, too. I bor- 
rowed from another student enough 
money to buy the ring, and then I played 
in a café to pay it back. My cousin fieiped 
me get my mourning outfit. Nobody ever 
guessed the truth. When I'd paid the 
money back I came home—in mourning, 
with that poor, lying ring on my finger!" 
She looked down to the floor, and 
pushed the diamond farther away from 
her with her foot. 

"Well," she went on, presently, “Father 
respected my black for a while, and life 
went on as before. I hadn't progressed 
far enough to try concert work. Besides, 
every time I thought of my only public 
appearances, my whole soul was filled with 
rage and a kind of hatred of life and fate. 
After two or three years, though, Father 
began to talk about marriage again, just 
by hints at first, and then more and more 
openly. Finally he began to reproach me 
for still wearing black, and he began to in- 
vite men to the house again, and made me 
play, and talked about my cooking, and— 
Andi was as if I were being offered to 
them! And—don't you see ?—all this time, 
my ring and my black were my only pro- 


HERCULES 


A Powder F or 
Every Purpose 


O matter what kind of 
work it is, if it requires 
an explosive there is a 
Hercules Powder just suited 
for the job. Or if it’s sport 
in the field or at the traps, 
there is a Hercules Powder that 
will get the full efficiency out of 


your rifle, shotgun or revolver. 

Each Hercules Powder is with- 
out a superior for its purpose. 
Careful selection of raw materials, 
skillful methods of manufacture, 
exacting tests of each lot before 
it leaves the mill—these are the 
factors which make the name, 
**Hercules," a sign of the high- 
est quality and of absolute reli- 
ability in explosives. 

The following are a few of the 
many products that bear the name, 
Hercules— 


HERCULES SHOTGUN POWDERS 
Infallible 


E. C. 
L. & R. Orange Extra 
HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 
Sharpshooter 
ightnin 
W. A. 30 Cal. 
. Unique 
Hivel 
HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 
Bullseye 
HERCULES DYNAMITE 
E. L. F. N. G. Dynamite 
Extra Dynamite 
E. L. F. Extra Dynamite 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Blasting Gelatin 
E. L. F. Gelatin 
Farm Dynamite 
HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 
HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Complete assortment of supplies in- 
cluding: 
Fuse 
Blasting 
Electric Blasting Caps 
Blasting Machines 


Thrce of our books should be of es- 
pecial interest to you. One or all are 
yours for the asking. 

Progressive Cultivation, written in 
a plain. understandable style, explains 
how Hercules Dynamite will help you 
produce bigger, better crops. 

Hercules Sporting Powders should 
be read by everyone who owns a rifle, 

shotgun or revolver. 

Trapshooting treats of this 
delightful sport from the view- 
point of both the veteran and 
the beginner. Write today for 
copics of these booklets. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO, 
1014 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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dard” 


IN BATHS. 


Compare “Standard” Built-in 
Baths ("Conred" pattern shown 
above) with the ordinary bath on 
feet and you will readily see which 
should be your choice for your 
bathroom. They build into the 
walls and floor, are enameled all 
over and are five inches lower 


than the ordinary bath on feet. 


They save space, cleaning 
labor, cost of decorating the 
exterior and reduce the cost 
of tiling the bathroom. 


Standard” Built-in Baths are 
made for building into either cor- 
ner, in a recess or wall at back only. 


List price “Standard” “‘Conred"’ Bath, 
5-ft. size, enameled all over, fittings as 
shown, $69.00 not including freight, 
piping and installing. Ask your 
Architect or Plumber about this bath 
or see all patterns in “Standard” Show- 
rooms. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 20 Pittsburgh 
“Standard” Showrooms 


...4409 Euclid Ave. 
...633 Walnut St. 
-811-321 Erie St. 


‘315-817 Tenth Ave., So. 

846-866 Baronne St. 

Houston, Tex...Preston & Smith Sts. 
San Antonio, Tex... .212-216 Losoya St. 
Fort Worth; Tex. Front and JonesSts. 
Dallas, T 2023 Main St. 
San Princio (Office) ....Rialto Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. (Office) Hammond Bldg. 
Toronto, Can......59 Richmond St., E. 
Hamilton, Can.. .20-28 Jackson St., W. 


Write for our 
big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 


hes 


aring instru- 


ment, the perfected new 


1915 Thin Recéiver Model 


MA? 
Mears Ear Phone tithe old model, 98 degrees of sound 
of the fi 


in 8 adjustments, instantly c 


F ree Trial : 


Josta nothing if you 


Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, 


Dept. 1056, New York 


as “The Mary” was indeed pounding into 
pieces. 

Two days later I went in to bid Agnes 
good-by. I was leaving Cape’s End. I 
could not go before that because I could 
not get out of bed; but, once out of bed, I 
could not stay any longer. I could not 
stand the sound of the sea. 

I found Agnes in bed, very pale and 
large-eyed, but serene. Her eyes would 
follow Tony about. She was eating a 
piece of fish. 

I had that morning received a letter 
which took me a long way back, into 


another world. "Agnes," I said, “who do 
you suppose is going to be married?" 

She shook her head with an interested 
but languid little smile. 

“Bartley Weston,” I told her. 

Her face lighted up then. '*He is?” she 
responded ee a 

"He's going to marry a Baltimore so- 
ciety girl I added. 

ow, isn't that nice!" said Agnes with 

warmth. “Ido hope he’ll be awfully happy. 
Bartley was a nice fellow, wasn’t he?” But 
her eyes were following Tony as he carried 
potatoes from the sink to the stove. 


Youth Leads the Way 


(Continued from page 13) 


leader reports that the farmers are taking 
up work along similar lines. 


VEN in hopelessly decadent New 

England—so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned—the youth of this magic school 
has shown its power. New Hampshire a 
few years ago possessed a domain of 800,- 
000 acres, once under the plow, desolated 
by the call of its youth to the cities. To 
raise over a hundred bushels of corn un- 
der climatic conditions much less facile 
than in the South is an achievement 
worthy of Jerry Moore. But along the 
Connecticut valley, across from Windsor, 
Vermont, in the vicinity of the summer 
White House, at Harlakenden, Young 
Hoyt Quimby harvested 124 bushels of 
corn from one acre! Robert Mack and 
Ormsby Scudder of New Jersey raised 
respectively 103 and 102 bushels on their 

lat. 

ái In Massachusetts, also along the Con- 
necticut River, at South Hadley, John E. 
Devine went with the champions to Wash- 
ington, with a score of 117 bushels of corn 
to the acre. Of the Northern, Central and 
Western states sending delegations to the 
great festival—and graduation—of this 
school, thirteen sent representatives who 
had raised more than 100 bushels to the 
acre. Massachusetts sent four potato 
club boys and girls whose records, while 
inferior to Merle Hyer's, the world cham- 
pion, ranged from 224 to 336 bushels to 
the acre. 


Raising ‘‘All Star” 
Agricultural Educators 


UNGE SAM places a particular value 
on these champions. They have ex- 
posed the perverse, uneducable tempera- 
ment of the 6,500,000 farmers he has en- 
deavored to train. They have turned to 
the small boy to be "shown." So the 
“All Star Club,” a national organization, 
has been formed, from whose membership 
greater achievements are expected. The 
All Stars are very carefully observed. 
They are depended upon to be future 
teachers in this school of the fields. A 
great industrial university, so they feel 
in Washington, has but just begun to per- 
form its big mission of help. There is 
confidence that the money offered to the 
states by the Lever Act will be generally 
dciepted, and that they will feel that the 
Young Generation deserves its benefit. 
The All Stars have a fifth H in their em- 


blem, which means “Hustle”? All club 
members who have won state or district 
championships become members automat- 
ically. They could not escape if they 
wished to. Te a question arises regarding 
their eligibility, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture becomes the 
arbitrator of their deserving. The work 
of the All Stars is to be carried on on a 
larger acreage, and demands more ad- 
vanced work in the science of agriculture. 
There are now several hundred boys en- 
rolled just turning toward their twenty- 
first birthday. They will always be 
farmers of Bel -ponéned productivity— 
and they will always help. 


EARL ZELLER of Greene County, 
Iowa, is the type of boy who becomes 
an All Star club member, and he is the par- 
ticular pride of Uncle Sam. He will be 
saved for demonstration leadership. For 
two years he was champion of his state. 
For three successive years he harvested 
crops of corn of maximum abundance. 
In this time, on his one acre of land, he 
raised 403 bushels of corn at a cost of nine 
cents a bushel. His profit for the three 

ars was $440.80. Another star, R. 
Échan Allen, of Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, began to educate the corn itself— 
for these boys are developing not alone 
themselves, but by breeding are produc- 
ing a better seed. So young Allen made a 
test of four varieties of corn on five acres. 
He raised 680 bushels of ‘‘crib—dry 
shelled corn,’ ' selling 215 bushels at $2.50, 
and 30 bushels of “extra select guaran- 
teed seed corn" at $5.50 a bushel. 

The Young Generation, in our most im- 
portant gainful employment, does respond 
to the call for help. All the wasted effort 
and money spent on the unresponsive fa- 
thers will be returned to the Government 
in time. For they come back year after 
ea: once they have learned the game. 

‘his is a school without any compulsory 
education laws. We do not know the per- 
centage of those who do not remain. bet 
we do not need to. We know that twelve 
hundred boys in one state added that 
twenty million dollars to the potentiality 
of the soil; and the people af thae state 
knew it and appreciated it. 

Agriculture is the only large industrial 
activity to which the Government offers 
organized assistance which costs nearly 
$25,000,000 a year, something near four 
cents of every dollar of federal taxation. 
Over 60 cents goes for war, for potential 
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HERCULES | 


aie Ena 


Buy Loaded Shells— | 
andBuy ThemRight 


F you would get the utmost 

in pleasure from your shot- 
gun in the field or at the traps, 
you should buy loaded shells, 
and specify by name the pow- 
der you want in them. 

Do not leave to chance this 
factor which so vitally concerns 
the consistency of your shoot- 
ing. 

Try the different brands of 
powders. Test them. Com- 
pare them. Find out which 
one gives you the most satis- 
factory results, and then stick 
to that brand. | 

Many crack shots, old hands 
with the shotgun, who have 
tried and compared the various 
powders now use only 


| Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


They will tell you that they 

prefer this powder because of 

| its light recoil, its even pat- 

terns, its high velocity and 

because it is unfailingly uni- 
form in these qualities. 

Furthermore, Infallible is ab- 

|  solutely water-proof, weather-proof 
| and age-proof. 

The next time you buy your 
favorite shells, see to it that they 
are loaded with Infallible Smoke- 

|| less Shotgun Powder. Your dealer 
can supply you in all standard 
makes. Look for the name *'In- 
| fallible” on the box and on the top 
| wad of every shell. 

Get our two interesting book- 
lets. They are free. Trapshooting 
is an illustrated book of real value 
to everyone who enjoys or would 
like to enjoy this sport of good 

fellows. Hercules Sporting 
Powders should be read by 
everyone who owns a rifle, 
shotgun or revolver. Write 
today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1014 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


war, to keep up an army and navy. These 
young soldiers of peaceful industry will 
return much more than they cost, the 


others return nothing. They are justi- | 
the hope reposed in them for the | 


fyin 
rehabilitation of rural America. Will 
they pull down the highly expensive 
structure of existence? It must be so 


| when boys like Earl Zeller can raise corn 


at nine cents a bushel when the market 
price is somewhere near seventy cents. 
As we shall see in the live stock activities, 


| they have given a real expectation that a 


fall in prices will come when they have 
become the big men on the farms. The 
Young Generation are going in larger 
numbers to agricultural colleges, and pay- 
ing their way. They have come to help— 
and they are going to stay, to keep on 
helping. 


The Hermit 


(Continued from page 27) 


I'd run away before I'd marry that man. 
I said if he'd let me go away and study for 
the concert stage, I’d promise to support 
him, to give him half my earnings. He 
let me go—to Paris. hat was eight 
years ago. Paris! Dear, gay, beautiful 
Paris! It was all a new world to me. 
I lived with some distant cousins of 
Mother's, the Thompsons. I studied hard, 
oh, so hard, and heard operas and 
concerts and plays. That heaven lasted 
four months. Then Father began to write 
for me to come back. He talked of my 
duty to him, said he was sick—oh, you can 
guess. I—lIfelt I had to go. 


s Bu! knew what would happen after 
I got home again, and one day the idea 
came to me, the idea of the lie! There was 
a Russian student who had just died. He 
and I had been to some concerts together. 
Poor fellow, he had no lungs, and his 
whole soul was always shining out of his 
great eyes above his hollow cheeks! He 
had given me his picture. He had been, 
even, to my cousins’ house to see me. 1 
wrote to Father that I was engaged to 
him! I told my cousins so, too. I bor- 
rowed from another student enough 
money to buy the ring, and then I played 
in a café to pay it back. My cousin helped 
me get my mourning outfit. Nobody ever 
guessed the truth. When I'd paid the 
money back I came home—in mourning, 
with that poor, lying ring on my finger!" 
She looked down to the floor, and 
pushed the diamond farther away from 
her with her foot. 

* Well," she went on, presently, **Father 
respected my black for a while, and life 
went on as before. I hadn't progressed 
far enough to try concert work. Besides, 
every time I thought of my only public 
appearances, my whole soul was filled with 
rage and a kind of hatred of life and fate. 
After two or three years, though, Father 
began to talk about marriage again, just 
by hints at first, and then more and more 
openly. Finally he began to reproach me 
for still wearing black, and he began to in- 
vite men to the house again, and made me 
play, and talked about my cooking, and— 
oad oe was as if I were being offered to 
them! And—don't you see ?—all this time, 
my ring and my black were my only pro- 


ext 


A Powder F 
Every Purpose 


O matter what kind of 
work it is, if it requires 
an explosive there is a 
Hercules Powder just suited 
for the job. Or if it's sport 
in the field or at the traps, 
there is a Hercules Powder that 
will get the full efficiency out of 


your rifle, shotgun or revolver. 

Each Hercules Powder is with- 
out a superior for its purpose. 
Careful selection of raw materials, 
skillful methods of manufacture, 
exacting tests of each lot before 
it leaves the mill—these are the 
factors which make the name, 
"Hercules," a sign of the high- 
est quality and of absolute reli- 
ability in explosives. 

'The following are a few of the 
many products that bear the name, 
Hercules— 


HERCULES SHOTGUN POWDERS 
intitle 


g. C. 
L. & R. Orange Extra 
HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 
Sharpshooter 
Lightning 
W. A. 30 Cal. 
Unique 
Hivel 
HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 
Bullseye 
HERCULES DYNAMITE 
E. L. F. N. G. Dynamite 
Extra Dynamite 
E. L. F. Extra Dynamite 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Blasting Gelatin 
E. L. F. Gelatin 
Farm Dynamite 
HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 
HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Complete assortment of supplies in- 
cluding: 
Fuse 
Blasting 
Electric Blasting Caps 
Blasting Machines 


Three of our books should be of es- 
pecial interest to you. One or all are 
yours for the asking. 

Progressive Cultivation, written in 
a plain, understandable style, explains 
how Hercules Dynamite will help you 
produce bigger, better crops. 

Hercules Sporting Powders should 
be read by everyone who owns a rifle, 

shotgun or revolver. 

Trapshooting treats of this 
delightful sport from the view- 
point of both the veteran and 
the beginner. Write today for 
copies of these booklets, 


HERCULES POWDER, CO, 
1014 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Suction 


for Dirt 
Brush for Litter 


Service 
is what you 
get with a 


WEEPER 


It is built in the most substantial 
manner. Actual tests have proved 
it will clean 12,222 room size rugs 
and still be worth keeping. 

Itis easy to use, costs nothing to 
operate and it gathers the dirt in- 
stead of making dust fly around to 
be wiped up later. 


Write for Booklet 


For a dozen years we have made the 
NATIONAL CARPET SWEEPER, thou- 
sands of which are in daily use. The ex- 
cellent reputation they have built up for 
us is behind the Torrington, which has 
been making good for three years. 

Satisfy yourself by examining a Tor- 
rington at nearly any Department, Furni- 
ture, Housefurnishing or Hardware Store. 

Made in three grades, Prices range 
from $6 to $12. 


National Sweeper Co. 
14 Laurel Street 
Torrington, Conn. 
or 52 Bruce Ave. 


Westmount 
Montreal 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 


P 30 
and freight prepaid on the new 1916 
A “RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 
our big catalog and special offer. 
Marvelous improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1916 price offers. You 
cannot afford to buy without getting our 
latest propositions, WRITE TODAY. 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent" and make 
J| big money taking orders for bicycles and 
Jj supplies, Get our liberal terms on a sample 
b to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
4 TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
jJ thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Factory 
rices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 


EAD CYCLE 


Ithaca No. 4 or any 
ammeriess for $15.00. 
single trigger we recommend and we have 


Infalible Single Trigger fitted to 


studied them for years 

Indicator is on top — you don’t have to turn gun bottom 
mide up to read or shift it. 
Get large catalog—double guns $17.75 up—Single Trap Guns $85 up 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 19, ITHACA, N. Y. 


CO., DEPT. 6-37. CHICAGO | 


| "THE woman 


tection. But if any man had come who 
wasn't —wasn’t repellent, who could have 
taken me away, I'd have gone with him 
then, I believe. Only there were none like 
that to come. You know, that kind 
doesn't stay in Southmead. They go 
away to college and never come back.” 

“Poor child!” said Alec Farnum. “Poor 
child! But now the right man has come, 
hasn’t he?” 


face. “Yes,” she whispered. 
That is the terrible part of ıt. Perhaps if 
I'd dropped my mourning after Father 
died, it would be easier now. But I 
didn’t. I'd got used to it. It was still a 
protection, too. I was too old to begin a 
ife of my own then. There wasn’t much 


| money, really, not enough to travel with 


very far, even if I’d wanted to travel. So 
I stayed here, and wore my ring and my 
black, and rested, and pretended it was 
true—yes, I did! I pretended I'd been in 
love and had that much of the life that 
comes to happy women!” 

“The sooner you get the silly old New 
England notion out of your head that a 
woman who isn’t married when she's 
twenty-five has no love-life left, the better 
off you'll be," said Alec briskly. “Come, 
come, Margaret, brace up! What you 
need is a big dose of modern feminism, 
and a bright green dress, and Tommy 
Trask's society!” 

He laughed with his big bass chuckle. 
But she only raised her eyes to him in 
wonder, saying, “What do you mean? 
What life have I now but just to go on?" 

"What life have you, you poor, silly 
woman? Why, the merry, carefree, lux- 


ut her hands before her | 
“Yes. | 


urious life of a struggling country general | 


practitioner's helpmate, to be sure!” said 
the Bird House Man. 

“But the lie,’ she said. “He would 
never forgive me. He is so honest, so 
direct, so intolerant of weakness, too." 

“I understand exactly how you feel," 


the man answered gently. ‘‘But just re- | 


member this: Tommy fell in love with 
you before he knew. So now, when you 


| tell him, you can never reproach yourself 


with the fact that it was pity made him | 


love you.” 
“What do you mean?” she asked, still 
groping. “Pity me? He'll despise me!" 
“I guess you don't know Tommy Trask 


| very well yet,” Alec replied. “Do I hate 


pu Not much! I pity you from the 
ottom of my heart—and, if you want to 
know the full truth, I also rather admire 


| you for putting over a pretty clever bluff 


for eight years!" 

“Tf—if I tell him, he'll forgive me, he 
won't despise me?" she whispered, in- 
credulous. 

" Child, child, there's nothing to for- 
give, I tell you!" Alec cried. — "There's 
only a state of conscience imposed on the 
world by Calvinism and convention to 
grind one's teeth at. The only thing he, 


or I, couldn't forgive in you would be the | 


failure of your will to meet this chance. 


You've taken off that ring, your lie is on | 


the floor there, in the dust. The unfor- 
givable thing in this life is the lack of will 
to tread down our weaknesses and sins and 
disasters and mount from them to happi- 
ness or a fuller life. Come, tell me to pick 
up the ring, and pawn it, and give the 
money to—to— What shall we say? 
The visiting nurse fund?" 


| 


The Microscope 
and Test Tube 


are to-day taking the place of "guesswork'' in thou- 
sands of American homes through the constructive 
work of Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of The 
McClure Publications), the man who has made West- 
field, Mass., famous as The Pure Food Town. 


Do you know that what you buy is pure—or are 
you buying blindly—and taking chances? 

Of course, no mother would willingly feed her children 
low-; e, harmful jams or jellies, brightly colored with 
Coal Tar Dyes or treated with Benzoate of Soda, and yet our 

lax food laws still tolerate the use of Alum, Benzoate of 
Soda, Boric Acid, Formaldehyde, 
Sulphurous Acid, Ethereal 
lavors and Coal Tar 
Dyes, as well as oth- 


Q er doubtful and 


Pure dangerous 
Food chemicals 
Dept. 

McClure Q 
Publications 

251 4th Av 


$1 4th Ave. b 
N. Y. City ^ 


Enclosed find 25e, for which 
ase pen 
featfield Pure Food Book to 


Name 
Street 

P.O 

State — 
My grocer is 
Address — 


A.M. c 
c Mothers in 
the little New 
England town of 
Westfield, Mass., do not 
feed these drugs to their children in foods, for Prof. 
Allyn, during the past ten years, has stood guard over their 
food supply. 

Westfield issues a book of its certified foods that Prof. 
Allyn has analyzed and passed, and with this Westfield Pure 
Food Book as a buying guide, you can be sure of a food sup- 
ply that is pure, clean and wholesome. Let this book pro- 
tect you and your children from the food fraud, as it has 
protected the citizens of Westfield, 

Because of our interest in Prof. Allyn and his work, we 
have made special arrangements with the Westfield authori- 
ties to give national distribution to this book of 72 pages, 
and will mail it to you, postage paid, at its exact cost to us. 

Snip out the coupon above and send it to-day, Twenty- 
five cents in stamps or silver will bring this book to you by 
return mail. Stop taking chances when you can be sure. 
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ZINOLI 


(non poisonous) 


is the only 
Zinc 
paint. 


Zinolin is all Zinc—no lead. Itis *Arnold- 
ized" zinc— pure zinc, now prepared for the 
first time for outside use, by the Arnold secret 
process. 

This scientific triumph makes Zinolin the 
most durable paint known.  Zinolin lasts 
indefinitely. It will not fade, crack, peel, 
blister or chalk. Its permanent gloss and 
brilliant whiteness are features found in no 
other paints. Yet Zinolin costs you no more. 
If you want truly marvellous paint service— 


Use ZINOLIN this Fall 


Our Certified Painters know best how 
to put Zinolin on — and will not sub- 
stitute. Write us for their names in 
your town and full particulars, to-day. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
N. B. ARNOLD, PRESIDENT 
Makers of famous Keystona, the artistic 
inside paint for walls and woodwork. 


1520 Keystona Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POCKET MONEY FOR BOYS 
Boys: 


If you want to know all about an 
easy way to secure pocket money, 
write to me to-day! 

THOMAS S. ATWOOD, 381 4th Avenue, New York City 


it protects the 


Paint serves two ends: 
house and improves its looks. The ap- 
peal is to your pocketbook and to your 
pride. One ingredient added to paint 
will serve both these purposes. That 
ingredient is 


Zinc 


Stipulate this to the painter who is 
going to get the job. 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three 
viewpoints of the parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: “ Your Move” 
For Architects: “One of Your Problems” 
For Painters: “Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


“No,” said Margaret. ‘‘Give it to. the 
birds, your birds, for their protection." 

“Thank you," said the Bird House 
Man. He stooped, picked up the dia- 
mond, and dropped it into his pocket. 
“There!” he cried. “Now, one promise 
more! Will you put on a colored dress 
to-morrow, before Tommy comes to see 
you?” 

* [—I haven't one,” 
old things in a trunk." 

“ Just as good, he'll never know,” said 
Alec. “Sit up all night and sew ’em into 
new styles, if you have to. When you 
get on a green dress, you'll tell him more 
easily.” 

ell him!” she gasped. “Oh, I can't 

do that! You—you tell him." 

Alec shook his head. “You know bet- 
ter than that,” he said. “Don’t you?” 

“T can’t,” she whispered. 


she said, 


“Don’t you know that you must tell | 

That 
ou'll never be happy till you have told | 

him? That life will never be right? That , 


him—just what you’ve told me? 


all the joyous future you thought was 
denied depends on it?” 

“Its my duty to tell him. Yes, I see 
that now,” she said slowly. 

“Your duty, put it that way,” 
swered. 
abolish the damn word from the diction- 
ary. j 

“You shouldn't swear," said Mar- 
garet, with the faint hint of a smile. 

The Bird House Man clapped his hands 
merrily on his knees, and rose to his feet, 
a big, burly figure above the black figure 
on the couch. “Swear?” he said. “I’m 


he an- 


going out now and curse the weeds in your | 


garden till they wither at the roots! But 
day after to-morrow I return with Ruth 


to practice that duet—and don't you for- : 


get it, either!" 

“Day after to-morrow I shall be ready 
either for the duet or—or death,” said 
Margaret Weir, with a sob in her voice. 

Alec took both her hands and held them 
a second. “Nonsense!” said he. “You'll 
be ready for the dressmaker.” 

He strode out of the door, and through 
the garden, waist high in the goldenrod 


and hardhack and milkweed by the river — 


bank, whistling as he went, and pounded 
fifteen minutes later on Doctor Trask’s 
door. 

“Thomas,” said he, 
book, from the first chapter to the present. 
It’s not half through yet!” 

The doctor’s face sobered, and then 
grew strangely joyous as he saw the ela- 
tion in his friend’s countenance. 

“Tell me, tell me!" he cried. 

“ No, you go there to-morrow afternoon 
and NA ES for yourself. Mind you, not 
till to-morrow afternoon! If Mrs. King 
thinks she's going to die, let her. If all 


the town takes sick, let 'em perish. You | 


go to Bleak House and read that book." 
He went out abruptly, striding down 
the street. 


III 
PRE Bird House Man did not see Dr. | 


Thomas Trask the following evening. 
He called him up, but a voice answered 
that the doctor had gone out that after- 
noon and had not returned. Alec Far- 
num grinned as he hung up the receiver. 
On the next afternoon he and Ruth Eliot 


= , tramped up the road, through the dark | 


“or only | 


“But some joyous day we'll | 


"Ive read the | 


Why Not Try a 
Complexion Cream 
That is in daily use by mothers and 


daughters of refinement throughout 
|| | the world; a cream that is endorsed 


that is 


by physicians and nurses,— 
safe and successful? 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cea 


is particularly valuable just now,—it pre- 
vents and relieves Sunburn and Windburn 
Wherever your outing may take you, this 
dainty, snow-white cream will keep your 
skin fresh and smooth. It is a wonderful 
help to a beautiful, clear, girlish complexion 
that defies weather conditions. inds 
Cream is guaranteed to contain all its ad- 
vertised ingredients, and to be absolutely 
harmless. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 

receipt of price. Hinds Cream in Bottles, 

50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers 
in every town who will gladly sell you Hinds 
Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c 
stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS 


201 West Street 
Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS 
Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP. Highly 

refined, delightfully ire 
grant ‘and beneficial. 
25c postpaid. No soap 
samples. 


à ( SX 


"Mum" 


(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all odors of 
perspiration 


A touch of this snow-white 
| cream keeps body and clothing 
fresh and sweet from bath 
|to bath. 


| 25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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"Put Your Sweeping 
Reliance in a 


BISSELL Appliance” 


and you will not be disappointed in the selection 
of your vacuum cleaner. The splendid new BIS- 
SELL'S VACUUM “SWEEPER” and "CLEAN- 
ER," now ready to make cleaning easier for you, 
are backed by the whole reputation of the BISSELL 
CARPET SWEEPER. They are light and smooth 
running, with sufficient power to really clean. Origi- 
nal construction has abolished the inconveniences 
encountered in many machines. With a BISSELL, 
"cleaning out" is simplicity itself — you can dump 
the dust without even soiling the hands. 

Use either Vacuum Model in connection with 
Bissell's Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper and you 
have the ideal home cleaning combination. he 
vacuum machines do the thorough general clean- 
ing—and do it thoroughly. The regulation carpet 
sweeper takes care of everyday sweeping as only the 
sweeper can— it's been the world's cleaning standby 
for almost 40 years. 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum "'Cleaner" (with- 
out brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum “Sweeper” 
(with brush). Slightly higher in the West, South 
and in Canada. arpet Sweepers $2.75 to $5.75. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 


Bissell CarpetSweeper Co. 
Dept. 49 
(Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Car- 
iet Sweeping Devices 
n the World.) 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Made in 
Canada, too 


Learn by mall in your own home. Cartoon- 
ing, Newspaper, Magazine and Commercial 
Illustrating, also 

Water-Color and Oil Painting 
Learn Drawing or Painting for profit and pleasure. 
develop your talent, This school has taught thousand 
Scholarship Award —special limited offer. Your 
address brings you full explanation and our handsome i 
ed Art Annual by return mail Don't delay. Write ay. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 236, Omaha, Neb. 


JENKINS BRASS BAND 
hu ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


E “a We save you money and give easy 
(a 
` TE | 


payments. Biggest line of Band 


and Orchestra Instruments; 
vox Cornets, Trombones, Olari- 
onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 
lins, Guitars and all wind and 
stringed instruments, Bend for 
free catalog of instrament you want. We give 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 
ment. Tell us the instrument you wish to play. 
JENKINS MUSIC CO, 51 Jenkins Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy dividend- 


paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount — one, five, 
ten, se 1, forty — by making a small first payment 
and balance in monthly installments, depending upon 
what you can afford to pay — $5, $10, $25, $40. $75, 
You receive all dividends while completin; )e 
and may sell securities at any time to take advantage 
of rise in market, 


Free Booklet K. 7, “The Partial Payment Plan" 
gives full information of this method which appeals to 
thrifty men and women in al] parts of the country. 


SHELDON. MORGA 


AND COMPANY 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Var 


! spruces, and pounded the knocker on the 
door of that gloomy dwelling. The 
ancient maid admitted them. They went 
into the library. There were four vases of 
flowers in the room! It was almost ten 
minutes before Margaret Weir entered, 
and Ruth stared at her in amazement, for 
she was wearing a white dress, with a 
bright green sash of ancient pattern at her 
waist, and a bright green ribbon at her 
throat. Her color was high, her face like a 
freshened flower on a tall, slender stalk. 

“Excuse me for keeping you waiting,” 
she said, “but I was having a dress tried 
on 


Alec whispered to her while Ruth was 
unpacking the music. 

“You had a supper party in this house 
last night!” he said. “Highly improper, 
I call it!” 

“T hope it was!” she whispered back. 
“Oh, dear Mr. Alec, we had so much to 
say! And after it all, we spoke of you, 
again and again!” 

* Nonsense!” said the Bird House Man. 
“You talked about the last chapter." 

“The last chapter? I don't under- 
stand." 

“Good, you don't need to. 
Ruth, are you ready?” 

Five minutes later, Ruth's clear, fresh, 
girlish soprano was floating out over the 
weed-tangled garden, buoyed up on the 
deep-voiced melody of the violin, and the 
Bird House Man sat on the haircloth sofa 
and smiled. The aria was from Mozart. 


Come, 


" And West is West" 


(Continued from page 18) 


stood at the head of the Canyon of Palms. 

“Tt is the quietness of it, the stillness, 
the naturalness, that I can't believe," she 
repeated. “Why I thought of exposi- 
tions—" 

She paused, remembering that she was 
with a maker of expositions, but Camp 
took up her words. 

“You thought of an exposition," he 
said, “as a sort of glorified country fair, a 
vast headaching jumble of ‘sights’ and 
street fakirs and blare and noise and pink 
lemonade.” 

Betty’s expression admitted his truth, 
although she did not state it, but Camp 
went on: 

* Everybody does until they have seen 
one. But now, just to show you what they 
really can be, come down this path." 

Betty and her aunt followed him down 
a winding path into the palm canyon, in 
which they were lost to sight as quickly 
as one is lost in the gardens at Del Monte, 
but surrounded by masses of green as 
riotous and as luxuriant— palm and acacia, 
slender black eucalyptus and the wander- 
ing Monterey cypress. Between the 
trunks of the trees could be seen only 
occasional glimpses of the brownish-white 
buildings, covered, as if ages old, with 
clambering roses and jasmine and clema- 
tis. Camp reached out, plucked a leaf 
from a shrub and crushed it between his 
fingers. 

“This may cost me my life,” he said, 
“but smell of it.” 

Betty and then Miss Susan took it, and 
their expressions changed. 

“Why it’s camphor!” exclaimed the 


NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each month 
some of the best books by the leading publishers. 


Michael 
O'Halloran 


"Be Square” 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Author of ‘‘Freckles,’’ “Laddie, ”” etc. 


HIS is the story of Mickey, 
the newsboy, and his ward — 
Peaches, whom he found 
crippled and cared for until she 


was cured. 


Q Mickey, like Freckles, is a 
character of unusual charm, 
possessed of lrish wit and 
sprightliness, combined with in- 
dependence, common sense and 
a joyous, happy nature. 
d The book possesses, like 
all of the author's works, a 
deep feeling for nature, the 
charm of the woods, the 
flowers, and all growing 
things. 
Illustrated and decorated 

Cloth, Net $1.35. Leather, Net $2.00 

Published August 17th 


Every bookstore in the 
country has it. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


The fiction event of the year. 


OUNTIRY 


WINSTON 
HU RCHILL 


ATHE INSIDE OF THE CUPZ 
ETC. 


Read 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 


new novel. 


The N. Y. Times says: 

“No one can afford to miss reading 
‘A Far Country,’ or reading it, can 
fail to be interested.” 


Get a copy of “A Far Country” at your book- 
store or by mail. 


Illustrated $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y. 


Start To-day to 
Keep a Record 
of Your Baby 


Send 50 cents for ‘‘Our Bahy's 
Book,'' delightfully illustrat- 
ed by Rose O'Neill, A page for 
Baby's first picture, his first 
step, his pretty baby speeches. 
Two valuable booklets with 
every copy —''What Every 
Mother Wants to Know 
About Her Baby'' and ''Is the 
Twilight Sleep Safe— For 
Me?’ Address 


Better Babies Bureau 
Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Bossert Redibilt 5-room Bungalow, size 18224, showing 
elasticity of Bossert Sectional Co i 
designed for owner. 


natruction. Specially 


Bossert Sections 
Give Unlimited Adaptability 


—in size, shape and form of building. When 
buying a Bossert Redibilt Home you are not 
limited to the set design of a cut lumber 
house, or put to the great expense for skilled 
labor in erecting a house by this method—nor 
are you forced to put up with the flimsy, un- 
lined houses often sold as “portable.” 


Bossert dibi Homes 


“Not Even a Nail to Buy” 


Each section is a sturdy, complete unit, having 
heavy sheathing outside, a large air chamber for 
insulating game as a hollow tile house, a further 
protection of fine building paper, and then celled 
on the inside with the best tongued and grooved 
lumber. Roof sections are covered with 28 gauge 
galvanized iron and lined with asbestos paper. 

All sections lock together aheolutely, wind and 
water proof. Can be put up by unskilled labor, 
as no tool but a monkey wrench is uired. Sec- 
tions are standard in size, and therefore the Bos- 
sert System has the desired elasticity of design 
necessary to meet most architectural requirements. 


Write us your requirements and we will 
design a home to suit you — tf such is not 
shown in our large catalog — but be sure 
to ask for the catalog. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 
Builders of Bungalows for 26 years. 
1321 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SL MU HEAR Oe NE TE TT 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main- 
tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1046 Times Bldg., New York, or 1546 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 


Complexion 


se 


O give your skin a smooth, : 
transparent radiance like 
Nature's own charm, use only this — the powder 

that clings and beautifies. 


lngram's 
veola , 
OWWVETQINE 


Face Powder 50c ĝt drugstores oF 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send us 
6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
and get free sample of above and Ingram's Roug 
in novel purse packets. and also sample of Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
! FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 
Windsor,Can. 56 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingràm's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists'. 


former. “I always thought that camphor 
was a mineral." 

"And does this look like a glorified 
country circus?" asked their guide, smil- 
ing. 
“Te looks,” replied Betty, very sol- 
emnly, “like the most hallowed old mis- 
sion garden. You can’t help expecting 
to see brown-robed monks pacing around 
thoughtfully, and hear bells calling to 
vespers." 

* And the marvelous fact," added Camp, 
“is that, three years ago, this was simply a 
waste of sage brush.” 

“Three years!” exclaimed Miss Susan. 
“Tt looks as if it had been growing there 
for a hundred.” 

“Doesn’t it?” replied Camp simply. 


VI 
HEY had lunch at the Café Cristobal, 


a lunch which began with salad in true 


California style, and watched the leisurely | 


sauntering of the passers-by, for nobody 
seemed to hurry—tall, gaunt ranchers 
with tanned faces and high felt hats, 
family parties with babies and baskets, 
trim soldiers and trimmer marines. At 
the end Camp proposed that as a matter 
of duty they look at the pictures and 
frescoes made of seeds and grains, but 
Betty flatly refused to go indoors. 

She would not even listen to the con- 
cert of the Coast Artillery band at the end 
of the Esplanada. She was quite content 
to wander from garden to garden, from 
grove to grove, and past the larger build- 
ings with their Spanish doorways and en- 
ticing glimpses of flower-filled patios. It 
was only on Camp's downright insistence, 
seconded by the authority of Miss Susan, 
that she was dragged for a moment into 
the New Mexico "building to look at two 
quaint old pictures taken from the mis- 
sions at Pecos and Taos, dim old religious 
paintings — one of a child Christ with 
queer Indian eyes and the crude naiveté 
of a primitive faith, and the other a pas- 
sion scene, blackened, almost obliterated 
with age, and riddled with Indian bullets. 
But Betty must be back to her gardens. 

They crossed the bay again at sunset 
in another scene of unbelievable drama, 
the gray-green water broken by tiny 
white-caps, the sun sinking red and dusty 
over the smooth brown hills, a jumble of 
small craft in the near distance and, far- 
ther out, a graceful white yacht and a 
rigid aeeoe battleship. Overhead 
a biplane was swooping and crackling 
and a navy launch went shooting past in 
charge of a boyish ensign. The thought 
roused in Camp a humorous foreboding. 

“I expect,” he suggested, “that I shall 
lose you entirely to-night. The whole 
bunch of officers from the aviation camp 
will surely come over to dance.” 

There was just a hint of proprietorship 
in his tone, the first he had shown, but 
Betty overlooked it. 

“ Don’t you dance yourself?” asked the 
probable descendant of Priscilla Alden de- 
murely. 

But Camp shook his head. 

“One thing I will have to grant the 
effete East,” he replied. ‘In dancing it is 
ages ahead of the brutish West.” 

Betty laughed. 

"I danced with two Western men in 
Pasadena,” she recalled, “and they did 
hold me as if I had the plague.” 


Zook for the Watch with the Purple Ribbon 


Ask to be shown the inside 


—for it’s the inside of a watch that 
proves its real worth. The inside of 
“the Watch that wears the Purple” 
is, like the outside, finished with 
artistic and expert workmanship. 
Every movement is marked care- 
fully—number of jewels, adjust- 
ments, whether double roller, etc.. 
is stamped right on the plates. 


Chesterfield 


A watch you will always be proud of 


and a watch that can always be de- 
pended upon for accuracy. All move- 
ments and cases fully guaranteed, 


See Your Jeweler— 

He has or can get South Bend Watches. 
Send for 68-page Catalog—lllustrated in 
color—showing all the Chesterfield 
series, the Studebaker Railroad grades, 
the Ladies' Dainty models and many 
others. It also describes 
our Special Club Offer, 


À South Bend Watch Co, 


59 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Atlas Publishing Co. 317 Atias Bidg. Cincinnati, O. 
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Buy BABY this Useful, Economical 
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z ae me 


a new combination 
garb; Play-Pen 
inet, (wi springs rai 
The safe, hygienic place 
For Baby Indoors and Outdoors 
Whiteenainel  ood—silveredscreens 
— sanitary mattress and springs. 
Wheels about easily on rubber tires. 
Folds Instantly to Carry Magier 
Have all the advantages of many 
articles at the price of a good crib 
alone, buy a Kippre-Koop early. 
Write for FREE folder and 10-day 
Trial Offer. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 18 Carthage Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Made in Canada by Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., 220 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto 
*Starred Approval af Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL. B. 


The Only Law School 
of its Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws — LL.B. 
n VLY law school in U. 8. 

lard resident school and giving same 

lo y . ONLY law school giving over 

460 class-room lectures to its extension students. 
ONLY law school giving a full 3-year, University Law 
Course, by mall, having an actual faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers in active pass: ONLY law 
school in existence giving Complete Course in Oratory 
and Public Speaking in conjunction with its law course. 


GUARANTEE 


We give an abso- 
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our students to pass 
bar examinations. 


The Hamilton 
College of Law IS a 
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tute," ‘col n- 


rrespoj 
dence school," etc. Our Degree Bachelor of Laws, LL.B. 
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From Class-Room to Student 


Is the way we teach 
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pent of our course 
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From Lecture Room to Student in our resident 
No Other Law School Can Use school where he will 

This Illustration 
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for all work done 
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standard law schools in the United States 

The Hamilton College of Law is highly endorsed and 


recommended by Government Officials, Business 
Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates and Students. 

We have as students a number of practicing lawyers 
(not graduates of recognized law schools) who are now 


earning their degroe of LL.B. A probate Judge (one 
of our active students) says: “Iam delighted with the 
course prescribed and your method of teaching law. It 
is far in advance of what I expected to receive." 


Our Law 
Library 


consists of 24 vol- 
umes of Student's 
Standard Text 
Books, two volumes bound together under one cover 
making a total of 12 books. These books were prepared 
at an enormous cost especially for the students of the 
Hamilton College of Law, by one of the largest and best 
law book pu hers in America. This is the only set of 
law text books ever prepared exclusively for student's 
use. We would be glad to have you submit these books to 
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about them. 
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and get our Big Beautifully Illustrated Prospectus and com- 
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FREE 
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“Is that a threat or a promise?" asked 
Camp; and it was just as well that Miss 
Susan was watching the biplane. 


VII 
F?R an ardent soul, indeed, Camp be- 


aved very well at the dance in the 
evening, even introducing two or three of 
the officers. 

“‘They’re not in uniform,” he explained, 
“and they’re only dangerous when they 
have their brass buttons.” 

He did nevertheless refuse to dance 
himself. 

“At dancing,” he explained, “I’m like 
the Englishman down-stairs on the bowl- 
ing alleys.” 

“What about the Englishman?” asked 
Betty, scenting a smoke-room reminis- 
cence. 

“Its that fellow Walker that we saw 
this morning,” explained Camp. “Every 
ball that he rolled went off the alleys, and 
when we joked him about it he replied: 
‘Oh, I know this isn’t my game, but you’d 
ought to see me at Hunt-the-Slipper. I’m 
a regular tiger at it, a whale.” 

Betty’s eyes danced. 

“And what is it that you're a tiger at?” 
she asked. 

“Not repartee, apparently," replied 
Camp. “But I will admit that I prefer a 
Coronado night to dancing indoors. 
Would you care to walk out along the 
water front?" 

Betty, however, was relentless. 

“Tt sounds very dangerous," she re- 
plied. “ ‘There was a young lady of Niger 
who went out to walk with a tiger.’ " 

Apparently, nevertheless, she decided 
to risk it, and they followed the path 
through the trees toward the breakwater 
and the bathing beach, then along the 
sea wall where the breakers were steam- 
ing and crashing below them in the dark- 
ness. Betty stopped, fascinated. 

“There is one thing," she said slowly, 
“that I simply never can realize. I stand 
and look at those waves and just say over 
and over to myself: ‘That is the Pacific 
Ocean. That is the Pacific Ocean,’ but I 
never believe it. The Pacific sounds just 
as far off and just as foreign as it ever did.” 


CAME could hardly wait for her to 
finish. , 

“I knew exactly what you were going 
to say,” he burst out, “for the funny part 
of it is that it seems that way to me, too. 
I have lived on the coast for twelve years, 
and I don’t suppose that to my dying day 
I shall ever believe that that is the Pacific 
and that out there somewhere are the 
South Sea Islands and farther along is 
Japan.” 

“Once in Tangiers,” added Betty, “we 
were drinking tea on the terrace in front 
of the Cecil. And in spite of the Arabs, 
in spite of the strange jargons around us, 
in spite of all the queer boats and the 
foreign flags in the harbor, I would look 
at those smooth brown hills and a to 
myself: ‘This is really nothing but New 
England, and we're just playing that it is 
Africa." : 

Camp nodded, but he grew silent, for 
every once in so often Betty would refer 
in that way to the past, and it aroused in 
him a queer, unreasoning jealousy to 
realize how many long chapters there were 
in her life of which he knew nothing. The 
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“And West is West," by Puitie Curtiss 


whole of their little acquaintance had lain 
in scenes with which he was thoroughly | 
familiar, in which, in a way, he was almost 
a central figure. Those scenes were his life, 
but with those other glimpses he was made 
to realize what a tiny part they were, after 
all, in Betty's story, and how easily she 
could slip out of them. 

At that time and in that place, how- | 
ever, 1t would have been very hard to re- | 
main long depressed over anything, and 
Camp's spirits refused to be downed. 
They had passed along toward the de- 
serted shacks and thatched roofs of the | 
Tent City, when Betty suddenly clutched | 
his arm. 

"Look!" she exclaimed almost in a 
whisper. 


CAMP turned away from the sea, and 
there against the sky was suddenly | 
outlined the lighted form of the Exposi- 
tion. Too far away for separate lines to 
stand out with distinctness, it was merely 
a glowing mass—rows of lights which 
might have been buildings and might have 
been streets, domes of red which might 
have been towers and might have been 
merely reflections against the sky. Over 
it rested azes and clouds of yellows and 
reds, broken by fiery darts of rockets and 
candles, while up in the heavens a single 
white searchlight rotated around and 
around monotonously. 

'They watched in silence for minutes, | 
then Camp turned back to the sea. 

** Notice the difference," he said simply, 
and the difference between the two was 
impressively, dramatically symbolic. 

By facing the north they could see that 
city of fire glowing busily, energetically, 
fitfully, and then by turning again to the | 
south they could shut it out and be facing 
nothing hie darkness and the rolling 
crash of the ponderous and everlasting 
ocean. 

But Betty turned back again to the 
north. 

"How long ago was it," she asked, 
* that we stood watching that other Ex- 
position in just this same way?" 

Camp shook his head. 

“I have forgotten," he replied, “but I 
think it was a million years." — . 

“At least,” said Betty, without smiling. 

Approaching footsteps, however, broke 
into their reverie and they wandered back 
toward the hotel. The dancing was now 
in full swing and a strain from the orchestra 
met them as they passed through the trees. 

* Do you know what the name of that 
tune is?" asked Betty absently. “lt has 
been haunting me for a week." —— 

Camp listened until he caught it, and 
then he smiled. 

“It is haunting,” he answered slowly. 
“Tt is a very foolish little song about a 
tulip and a rose." 

(To be continued) 
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“A Fine Place to 
Work” 


(Continued from page 41) 


results are concerned it doesn’t much 
matter whether it is elaborate or simple. 
The spirit is the life of it, not the ma- 
chine. Neither the National Cash Reg- 
ister nor the United Shoe Machinery 
Company could persuade or force their 
employees to use their courts and grounds 
and clubhouses as freely as they do if they 
were merely an advertising scheme. They 
are used because the primary reason for 
their existence is the health, efficiency, 
and social pleasure of the workers. They 
“pay” the firm, or they would not be sup- 
ported by two as hard-headed concerns 
as these; but they “pay” the operatives 
even more. 

Big Business has no monopoly of this 
class of work. It can absorb a great deal 
of money, but it needs almost none. In- 
deed, it depends for success on that which 
money cannot buy—sympatliy, under- 
standing, sound humanity and sound 
sense. Ror did Big Business discover the 
value of the social interests of its em- 
ployees to its own stability and its eff- 
ciency,—like almost everything else it 
possesses it took over what it found, and 
developed it on a large scale. Small 
business originated the work, and itis small 
business which gets the finest results, as a 
rule, both for itself and for its people. 

What are the results? How do you 
know them? When the army of em- 
ployees rush back to their machines after 
a noon hour of comfort and play, fresh, 
zestful, singing, when they come back 
Monday morning or after a holiday brown, 
interested, full of talk of matches lost or 
won, of excursions, picnics, adventures, 
the wise man knows he is reaping the 
reward of his investment. When men and 
women tell you with enthusiasm: ‘‘Gee, 
but this is a fine place to work!" you 
know they are reaping the benefits of his 
investment. But what they get is by no 
means bounded by the factory walls or 
ended with their period of service. They 
are being educated in two things most 
essential to themselves and to the com- 
munity, two things in which most of us 
are weak. They are learning how to be 
sociable—to play and to enjoy people. 
This is a permanent possession. 


THE great body of people in this country 
do not know the value nor the delight 
of play. They work hard and cheerfully 
as a rule through a long day, and depend 
on sleep and food and what they call 
“taking comfort” —that is, sitting around 
in a more or less somnolent state—to fit 
them for the next day. They have never 
learned to take regular exercise, to seek a 
stimulating change of ideas, to go out 
after the new. They are not curious, eager 
or adventurous in their off hours, though 
they may be all that when at work. Life 
is but a collection of habits. If the habit 
of seeking recreation and social life has 
never been acquired, the effort to do so is 
a burden to the flesh and a worry to the 
spirit. Industry is fixing the habit in 
thousands of men and women. One of the 
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convincing proofs of this is the extent to | 


which in many parts of the country opera- 
tives, either in groups or as individuals, 
are providing simple quarters within easy 
reach of their work which they can use at 
will. All those who travel much become 
familiar with them: gay little shacks 
grouped in pleasant groves, log cabins 
pee on mountainsides, tiny house- 

oats anchored along river banks, bunga- 
lows by the sea. They are multiplying 
amazingly, particularly through the Mid- 
dle West. d is one of the pleasantest 


exhibits of our present world, a proof that | 


pleasure and health, as well as the means 


to get them, are being more and more || 


widely distributed in the land. 

One thing leads to another in groups. 
If the start is made there is no end to the 
ramifications. The men of a factory who 


have come together over baseball in the | 


summer want a bowling alley, a card- 
room, a reading-room for winter, and they 
often ask the management for it. This is 
the sound and sure beginning for the fac- 
tory clubhouse, an institution which is 
doing as much for factory social life as the 


athletic field. There are many such club- | 


houses, which buzz from morning until 
night with activities of every kind; but 
let no one imagine that it was merely 


the building and machinery which caused | f 
spontaneous interest. Most of these have | 


grown from very small beginnings. 


NINE years ago a dinner was given by 
the new president of the Common- 
wealth Steel Company of Granite City, 
Illinois, Mr. Clarence Howard, in the 
little frame building then used as a factor 
eating-room. At this gathering a club 
called the Commonwealth Fellowship was 
organized. It now has a thousand mem- 
bers. Its quarters have expanded into a 
handsome and commodious brick building 
and its activities take in every conceivable 
interest of the plant and the working force. 
If one wants proofs that the cultivation 
of good fellowship on the highest Chris- 
tian lines is practical in a factory, he ought 
to study the codperation the Common- 
wealth Steel Company gets in its under- 
takings. 

An example of this happened last year 
of a character so unusual that it called 
forth the hearty commendations of the 
“ International Molders Journal,” though 
the plant is an open shop, It was de- 
sired to make certain changes in the 
foundry in the interests of efficiency and 
economy, and the company offered to 
share half of the time saved with the 
molders. In the early winter the men 
were informed that the change had saved 
several hundred dollars and that their 
half was ready for them. How should it 
be distributed? Times had been dull in 
the plant and a number of men had been 
idle. The molders knew that the com- 
pany had set aside a fund to aid these 
men. Accordingly they asked that the 
money coming to them be applied to this 
fund. The company answered by turning 
over the entire sum. 

The clubhouse or club-room has gener- 
ally as its first and possibly most import- 
ant service the furnishing of a place in 
which to lunch. The lunch-room serves 
an industry in much the same way that an 
athletic field does. The day will come, I 
believe, when the failure to furnish proper 
lunching places for a working force will be 
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looked on as one of the most uneconomical 
practices of the innumerable number with 
which industry burdens itself. People 
who eat cold meals from the corner of their 
machines do it at the expense of their 
afternoon efficiency. I never see this un- 
tidy, cheerless practice in operation that I 
do not feel like suggesting to the officers 
and directors of the concern tolerating it 
that they lunch for a week in the same 
place and from the same cold food, and 
then test their afternoon efficiency. 


OREOVER, it is a waste of an ex- 

cellent social opportunity. There is 
no way in which men and women more 
quickly come together than over com- 
mon meals. “You can’t fuss with the 
fellow you eat with,” said a man at the 
Commonwealth. If they run their own 
lunching place, electing officers and de- 
ciding on expenditures, as many do, so 
much the better. If the officers and su- 
perintendents share the lunch-room even 
occasionally, the effect is excellent. At 
the Commonwealth Steel plant the lunch- 
room is even doing something to unsettle 
one of the most fixed of American—not 
European—prejudices. There are several 
colored men in the factory. The locality, 
the Egypt of Illinois, has always held the 
extreme Southern view of the social place 
of the negro. In arranging the lunch-room 
separate tables were provided for white 
and colored; but I was told it was not in- 
frequent for a white man deliberately to 
take a colored man's table or invite him 
to his. A little thing, perhaps, but it 
shows the quality of the fellowship which 
pervades the place. 

It is usual to turn the lunch-room into 
an amusement hall after the meal is over. 
I lunched with the president of a big 
Rochester manufacturing concern not lon 
ago in a room probably one hundred an 
fifty feet in length by fifty feet in width 
filled with small tables and sérved in 
cafeteria fashion. The sides of this room 
were practically of glass. From the great 
windows one looked out on eight acres of 
ground equally divided by this wing. 
Great trees, beautiful shrubs and a most 
perfect sward, tennis courts, bowling 
greens, flowers and vines made it as lovely 
a place as one could ask. These opera- 
tives lunch in a place as beautiful as any 
resident of this beautiful city. 

There were probably three hundred men 
and women using the room the day that 
I lunched there; the excellent and abun- 
dant food was given them at cost; my 
lunch cost fifteen cents. It was no better 


‘or cheaper than that I have eaten in 


scores of lunch-rooms between the Missis- 
sippi and the Atlantic, the rooms varying 
in size from big halls like this, sometimes 
handsomely decorated, to little rooms in a 
mansard roof of a city building. The 
lunch over, the groups naturally turn to 
amusements. In this particular place 
some fell to playing cards or chess, others 
to talking, a few to reading, many to 
dancing, to listening to music. On a 
pleine day the whole company would 

ave gone outside to games or to walk in 
the grounds. 


THE effect of all these varied free ac- 
tivities on men and women who are 
employed on machines, as such vast 
throngs are in these days, is blessèd. It 
breaks the intolerable monotony. This 
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monotony is one of the most dangerous 
and cruel features of modern manufactur- 
ing. It is probably the chief cause of the 
unstable pay roll. The worker is so 
limited in his interests that his mind 
turns on his own condition and situation. 
The machine becomes his enemy. He 
cannot endure it. He breaks away, to re- 
peat the experience in different factories. 
He becomes a floater. It is either that or 
settling into dull endurance. But give 
the operative something to think of, 


something related to his work, and the | 


monotony and fatigue are relieved. 

The wise woman who directs the social 
activities in the Pilgrim Laundry said to 
me once that no girl could do two thou- 
sand collars a day if she didn't have some- 
thing interesting to think of, something 
which concerned herself. She sees to it 
that there is always something pleasant 
planned for the girls to do. 
thought of a play they are to give, a 
dance, an excursion that keeps their 
minds alive and happy while their fingers 
carry on the rapid work demanded of 
them. 

“You don't know how changed life has 
been for me since Miss A came here 
and showed us how to organize clubs and 
things," a fine sober girl said to me in a 
white goods factory once. She had been 
pointed out as the editor of the factory 
paper, a lively little monthly full of the 
activities of the place, and had stopped 
her machine to answer my question. 
“You see, now I can think of the paper 
and what I shall put into it while I do my 
work. Before, I had nothing to think of 
and I did get so tired every day.” 

* Do you do as much work?" I asked. 

* More," she said, and pulled out the 


little account book to prove it. “‘It goes 


easier; all the girls say so, too." 


HE activities which grow up in these | 


industrial groups are by no means 
limited to amusements and sports. They 
are frequently devoted to self-improve- 
ment. Sewing, domestic science, stenog- 
raphy, arithmetic, literature, technical 
branches related to the industry, spring 
up naturally as the force becomes ac- 
quainted. 
worker is no more bounded by his term 


It is the | 


'The benefit of this to the | 


in the factory than is the benefit that | 
comes to him from out-of-door sports. | 
Here again he has learned something | 


about himself. He has found ways of 
enriching and enlivening his life, and the 
knowledge cannot be left behind if he 


leaves the factory. He is a better, hap- | 


pier, and more efficient citizen for his 
term of service there. 

The factory profits from this improve- 
ment while he stays by it. He profits 
throughout his life. 

There are of course multitudes of peo- 


ple to argue that all this is none of the | 


employers' business, that people find what 
they want, that there are enough oppor- 
tunities everywhere for pleasure and im- 
provement if men and women have the 
energy to look for them. 

Why establish playgrounds, 
grounds, parks, they ask, when every city 
does something of the kind and they are 
never fully used? 

Generous and thoughtful as a city may 
be in scattering open spaces it cannot 
meet this particular need. The worker 
requires a space at hand where he can 
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admiring glances, both in public or among her friends. The 
attainment of just such hair is very easy with 


Canthrox Shampoo 


Not a makeshift, but for head washing only 


Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and removes dandruff, excess 
oil and dirt. It makes a perfectly healthy scalp which will naturally produce attractive, 
vigorous hair. Canthrox also gives a massy fluffiness which makes the hair appear 
much heavier than it is and leaves each strand with a silky lustre and softness that makes 
doing up the hair a pleasure. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist's 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is more 
easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and your 


shampoo is ready. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 West Kinzie Street, Dept. 70, Chicago, Illinois 


An Invitation is Extended You by the 
Directors of the Mentor Association! 


About two years ago, several well-to-do business men, realizing the diffi- 
culty experienced by the busy American in keeping his knowledge of liter- 
ature, art, music and travel fresh and growing, formed an association. 
An experienced editor was employed. He supplied them with cultural reading 


at convenient intervals, with all the dull and uninteresting parts elimi- 
He sent them the finest art illustrations obtainable. They 


By the addition of carefully selected men and women the 
original group has now grown to 27,000—the finest and 
most successful citizens in America to-day. 


You are invited to join this group. 


N 


Mentor Ass’n x, 


Enter my name x 
upon your list of pro- v, 
posed members. If I 
accept the offer within five 
days after receiving the Men- 
tor, I am to send $3 and be ad- 
mitted to full membership for 
one year. 


You risk nothing. Merely mail the coupon to-day. 
The Mentor Association 
4th Avenue at 19th St., New York City 


put in his short noon and evening leisure 
at play in factory uniform. No city can 
provide an open space for each factory. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, comes as near 
to doing this as any town I have seen. It 
aims to give a playground within a half- 
mile of every child, and it certainly has an 
open space within the same distance of 
almost every factory; but this is far from 
meeting the demand I am talking of. 
Rochester, New York, has a large and 
well-distributed system of parks, but 
there are several factories within the city 
limits which have provided athletic 
grounds. The Eastman Company has in 
its Kodak Park on the outskirts of the 
town a beautiful setting of turf and shrubs 
and vines for its great factories, and scat- 
tered throughout the space are tennis 
courts and ball fields. 

The top floor of the factory lunch-room 
has been turned into an assembly hall 
which will accommodate many hundred 
people. Last May I attended a party 
there, given by a group of factory girls. 
There were literally hundreds of couples 
on the floor, among them many of the 
officers and directors of the plant. Their 
wives were with them. Mr. Eastman was 
present with a group of friends. This is 
the custom of the place. It was as merry 
and democratic a party as anyone could 
wish. 

Many contend that factory amuse- 
ments are a wasteful overlapping of the 
social activities of churches, settlements, 
municipalities. My own observation is 
that there is always more demand for 
healthful amusements than supply. There 
is a factory district in New York City of 
not over twenty blocks where there are 
ten thousand girls and women at work. 
Outside of the cheap dance halls, movies, 
and theaters there is not in this area pro- 
vision for evening sports for over one 
thousand, if that. 

Neither church, family, nor state is de- 
prived of any opportunity or support by 
the social activities of the factory. They 
are all improved and stundtated Dy them. 
As for the established social centers, they 
will lose only when they are less inviting, 
less stimulating. If they are undemo- 
cratic—that is, absorbed by sets, as often 
happens—they will lose. If their activities 
smack of condescension, they will lose. If 
they are philanthropies, not encouraging 
pleasure bor pleasure's sake but that they 
may teach something indirectly, they will 
lose. Otherwise, they will gain. 


RGUE as we will, the fact remains 
that in every industrial community 
thousands, for one reason or another, live 
joyless lives. The truth seems to be that 
they have not the education, time, self- 
| direction, money and strength to seek 
opportunities for social life. If they are 
to have this salt to their daily labor they 
must be taught to desire it and shown 
where to find it. Now this is a delicate 
and slow task. Many employers cannot 
realize that the use of athletic fields, 
lunch-rooms, clubhouses, means a radical 
change in the habits of their employees. 
If it has been the practice to eat lunch off 
the corner of one’s machine it will be a 
wrench to eat from a table in a spick and 
span restaurant. 
I remember one big New England fac- 
tory which several years ago built a fine 
clubhouse with ample accommodations 
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for every man and woman in it. The 
majority had come to use it after several 
years, but always there were men scat- 
tered through the factory eating from a 
corner of a machine on stormy days, on 


steps or lawn outside on a sunny one. | 
There were others who patronized the | 


lunch wagon which daily drove into the 
premises at noon. These were the non- 
clubable fellows, who wanted to be let 
alone, or those who hated cleaning up, 
or those who were shy. The manage- 
ment had had the good sense to leave each 
man to his own way. The steady, if slow, 
increase in the numbers who used the 
lunch-room was their reward. 


I CANNOT be too often repeated that 
these ideas and practices must be al- 
lowed to grow. Their failure in American 
industrial life has usually come from an 
attempt to impose them full size, not 
plant them, and wait. Men of fine in- 
tention and impatient zeal visit a great in- 
dustrial estate like that of the Cadburys' 
in England. They find athletic clubs for 
both men and women, self-directed and 
largely self-supporting. working enthu- 


siastically and regularly. They see the | 


dinner hour and Saturday half-holiday 
utilized to the full for sports of every 
possible nature. 
occupied, the library books in wide circu- 
lation, indoor games popular, the summer 
holidays fully anticipated. 

They look over the equipment, ath- 
letic held, clubhouse, tennis grounds, 
study the rules and regulations, and go 
home confident that by another summer 
they will have in their smaller group a fair 
reproduction of the Cadbury social and 
recreation life. They put up the ma- 
chinery and their people regard it with 
apathy or contempt. What bd do not 
sense is that it has taken the Cadburys 
fifty or more years to do what they have 
done at Bournesville. They have built 
it as they have built their markets, 
slowly and thoroughly. It has been an 
evolution, as social life must always be, 
and that our eager and hasty American 
can neither understand nor abide. His 
motto is “Do it.” That is sufficient for a 
machine—but not for a man. Teach it is 
the only way with him. 

Leadership, kind, wise, inspired by the 
conviction that labor under modern con- 
ditions furnishes one of the finest oppor- 
tunities in the world to develop people 
both as individuals and groups, is essen- 
tial. Such leadership has brought to more 
than one factory such a spirit of happiness 
that men and women again are singing at 
their work. There is no reason they 
should not. The machine is an almost 
sentient thing. Its roar and clash and 
whir to him who has learned to know it 
has its own strange rhythm and song. 
The worker who has come to it in health 
and courage has no quarrel with his ma- 
chine. Indeed, he often sings to it and 
with it. 

One of the happiest things that I have 
seen in factories on which an intelligent 
scientifc management had laid its always 
kind (if always firm) hand has been the 
singing of girls over their machines. But 
they cannot do it on the long day, on poor 
pay, or on hearts to which joy 1s a stran- 
ger. They will do it only when they have 
come to feel and to say, “My, but this is 
a fine place to work!” 


They find club-rooms | 
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Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 
visits and messengers substi- 
tuted for direct, instant com- 
munication; with sidewalks, 
street carsand elevatorsjammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com- 
bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chantwithcustomer,ofphysician 
with patient,offriendwith friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. The eco- 
nomic losswould be incalculable. 


TE à Gant C tt e Wires 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 
well as business life would be 


Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. TheBellSystem has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 
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For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
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Typewrite the New Way 


Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training ! 
Brings amazing speed — perfect accuracy — BIG SALARIES. 
Easy for anyone. First day shows resulta, Poms) while working. 

illustrates and explains all. Gives 
48-Page Book Free 115: irom hundreds with salarico 
doubled and trebled. A revelation as to speed and salary possible 
to typists. Postal will do, but write today — NOW, 


Tulloss School of Typewriting, 2489 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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TYPEWRITERS ‘ro vou 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $15 to $40 
Underwoods 835 to 860 Royals $25 to $45 
L. €. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers 820 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 


| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NY AION ORR Gata 


—the sugar wafer that is 
daily delighting thousands of 
lovers of exquisite confections. 
It is new; it is novel; it is 
entirely different from any- 
thing you have ever tasted. 
A cream-centered chocolate- 
flavored wafer that blends in 
perfect harmony. In ten-cent 
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tion with a filling of flavored cream. 
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“et, New Thought? 


IT’S A WAY OF ACTING 
that brings success. 


IT’S A WAY OF LIVING 
that brings health. 


IT’S A WAY OF THINKING 
that brings love, light 
and joy into your life. 


IT’S A WAY OF WISDOM 


that results in domes- 
tic happiness and fine 
children. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought; and she tells about it in the 
little booklet, ‘What I Know About New Thought." More 
than 50, persons have sent for this booklet. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and three 
months trial subscription to Nautilus, leading magazine of 
the New Thought movement. Edwin Markham, William 
Walker Atkinson, Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. War- 
man, A. M., Horatio W. Dresser, Paul Ellsworth, Kate At- 
kinson Boehme, Lida A. Churchill and many others are 
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regular contributors. Elizabeth Towne and Willlam E. 
‘Towne are the editors. Send now and for prompt action we 
will include the booklet, “How To Get What You Want.” 


The Elizabeth Towne Company, Dept. 880, Holyoke, Mass. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 5.5: 


at historic Boonville, Mo. 
academy 


m High stand: 
work. Modern buildings. Ample grounds. All athletics. 
Manual training, Designated as *'Honor School'" by U. S. War 
partment, highest rating given. 72nd year. For catalog address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 708 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


: : 
The Raymond Riordon School 

A live school for live boys. High School, College Preparatory, 

Special Courses and Department for Younger Boys. Individual 

. Terms . $00 acres--farm, lake, hills. Manual 

training. Construction work. Not merely a recitation hall but a 

preparation for life's work. Summer Camp. SchoolInn. Catalog. 
HIGHLAND, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY For Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome train- 

ing and thorough education, Certificate to colleges. Special 

attention to life in the open. Lower school for younger boys. 
Principal, GEO. B. LAWSON 


St. Paul's School peuri čari Ciy 

eautiful Garden City, 
> aul s oo Long, Island, 18 miles 
from New York. Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, «wim- 
ming pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares for any college or scientific 
acho Competent master at the head of each department, Lower 
For information and Catalog address 


School for Younger Boys. 


| WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 75, Garden City, L. I. 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Binghamton, N. v. 


32nd year — Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 
Mount Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science, Exceptional home life. 
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The Demigod 


(Continued from page 45) 


She swung the hammock back and forth, 
restraining it with her toes and heels. 
She was not looking at Donald, she was 
looking down at her white hands. He 
dared to glance at her long enough to 
note this. 

“T don't care if I do say it," she ex- 
claimed with sudden vehemence, ** you've 
been just mean—just as mean as you 
could be. Every minute I've been here 
you've been mean. You just tried to see 
how mean you could be." 

“T didn’t! I didn't, either!” 

“You did! When—when I—when I 


| went out to see your rabbits and—and—" 


Donald's heart stood still. She was 
crying! She was actually crying. This 
wonderful being of pink and white and 
gold, clad in the mysterious darkness of 
velvet was actually crying and crying 
because—  Donald's heart leaped like an 
unleashed hound. She was crying because 
he had been mean. 

She held her head down so he might 
not see she was crying, and Donald 
turned and looked at her. His heart stood 
still while he did a deed more daring than 
man had ever dared before. He raised his 
hand to his hair and let it descend slowly 
as if he did not know where it was going 
to come torest. He tried to givethe whole 
matter an air of accident, but when his 
hand came to rest it happened to fall up- 
on one of Dorothy's white hands. And 
she did not draw her hand away! 

He drew a long breath. Dorothy wiped 
a tear away with her free hand. A minute 
passed, two minutes. Donald drew 
another deep breath. He leaned over and 
suddenly kissed Dorothy on the cheek. 
It was the first kiss he had ever given 
except in play. 

She did not slap him. She did not draw 
her hand away from his. 

“What did you do that for?" she asked 
in a whisper. 

Donald was trembling. 

“Because I like you!” he said. “TI like 
you better than any girl in the world.” 

She held his hand more closely. 

“Tm glad,” she said. 

“Can I kiss you again?” he asked, and 
he was shaking like a leaf. 

“Why do you want to?” 

"I told you why. I like you better 
than any girl in the world." 

“T oughtn't to let you,” said Dorothy, 
“but I'll let you just once more. Because 
I'm going home to-morrow. And because 
I like you better than any other boy in 
the world!” 

She raised her face and Donald bent 
forward, and just as their lips met in the 
most innocent of adolescent kisses the 
hammock turned completely over. It 
sent them sprawling. It was most un- 
romantic. Datoihy giggled as Donald 
helped her arise. 

"You're so strong!” she said; but 
Donald said nothing. He took a long 
breath and raised his head high. Sud- 
car he laughed aloud. 

“Are you laughing at me?” asked 
Dorothy. 

"Nol I'm just laughing," he said. 

It was the truth. He was just laughing; 


Hempfield, by Davip Grayson 


just laughing because he had had his first | 


kiss; gs received his first tribute of love. 
He felt— What was it he felt? He felt 
that he was indeed a demigod! A woman 
loved him! 


Ellis Parker Butler's next story, ‘The Mur- 
derers," will appear in an early number 


Hempfield 


(Continued from page 49) 


dear though I might have ‘been to her as 
a friend, Buc of Nort—of Nort. 

It was only a moment, and then she 
leaned quickly back, looking at me with 
starry eyes and a curious trembling lift of 
the lips. 


6 


“But David,” she said, “I don’t want 


him like Lincoln.” 

The thought must have raised in her 
mind some vision of the sober-sided Nort 
of the last few weeks, for she began to 
laugh again. 
was a laughter so compounded of tender- 
ness, joy, sympathy, amusement, that it 
fairly set one’s heart to vibrating. There 
was no part of Anthy—sweet, strong, 
br Ait was not in that laugh. 

“I don't want him like Lincoln," she 
said. 

“What do you want him like?” I asked. 

"Why, I want him exactly like himself, 
like Nort." 

“But I thought you rather distrusted 
his flightiness." 

She was hugging herself with her arms 
and rocking a little back and forth. An 
odd wrinkle came in her forehead. 

“David, I did—I do—but somehow I 
like it—I love it." 

She paused. 

“Tt seems to me I like everything about 
Nort." 


O YOU realize that such beautiful 

things as these are going on all around 
us in an evil and trouble-ridden old 
world? That in nearly all lives there are 
such perfect moments? Only we don't 
remember them. We grow old and wrin- 
kled and sick: we bicker with those we 
love: it grows harder to remember, easier 
to forget. 


I was going to say that this was the end 
of the story of “The Star” of Hempfeld, 
but I know better, of course. It was only 
the beginning. 

“Nort, my boy, I knew it, I knew it!" 
said the old Cap'n, when Anthy and Nort 
told him, though as a matter of fact he had 
never dreamed of such a thing until two 
minutes before. 

Fergus saw Nort and Anthy come in 
together, and knew without being told. 
He sat firmly on his stool until they went 
out again, so absorbed in their own happi- 
ness that they never noticed him at all, 
and then he climbed down and took off 
his apron deliberately. He felt about ab- 
sently for his friendly pipe, put it slowly 
in his mouth, but did not light it. He 
stuck his small battered volume of Robert 

urns's poems in his pocket—and going 
out of the back door struck out for the 
hills. The next morning he was back on 


I cannot describe it, for it | 
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Oh, you summer days 

On the cool woodland lake 

With the girlie and the canoe 
And the old sweet-smelling briar 
Packed full of LUCKY STRIKE! 
Smoke up, man! 

Life holds no happier, 
Wholesomer moments for you! 


Michigan College of Mines 


Houghton, Michigan 


A state institution offering engineering 
courses leading to degree of Engineer of 
Mines. Unexcelled facilities for instruction 
in mining and metallurgy offered by its 
location in the famous Lake Superior min- 
ing region, whose mines, mills and smelters 
are accessible for college work. Field courses 
in surveying and other lines especially well 
developed. Special short courses offered for 
mature practical men. For Year Book and 
Booklet of Views address the Secretary. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


isthe great vacation smoke for men who 
know real tobacco-worth. You get a 
certain mellow, nut-flavor richness in 
LUCKY STRIKE that makes the keen 
tobacco judge smack his lips with relish. 
Just the ripe, brown Kentucky Burley, 
fragrant and satisfying, that smokes cool 
and slow. 

The new Roll Cut is specially designed 
to pack tight in the pipe or roll firm ina 
cigarette, and yet draw easily, without 
clogging or going out. 

In Sc and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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HOWE school 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
Boys Taught How To Study. 
Thorough Preparation For College. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
cates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 


sanitation. 
Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic 


sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys. 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA. 
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No. 3A Folding Ansco 
Pictures, 31x54 in. Prices, 
$20, $22.50, $25 and $27.50, 
depending upon equipment. 


ANY one who can push a 
button can get just as good 
results with an Ansco Camera, 
by following directions, as the 
man who takes pictures for a 
living. Prove it yourself. 


Load an Ansco Camera with Ansco 
Film — the court-decreed original 
film —develop the film with Ansco 
chemicals; make your prints on 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper; the 
result will be a perfect picture of 
professional quality. 
The exact radius finder is most im- 
portant. Yourdealer will demonstrate 
it to you. Catalog 
showing models from 


$2 to $55 from him 
or us, free upon re- 
quest. Write us for 


specimen picture 
takenwith modelyou 
contemplate buying. 
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* But I'm not fond of walking," I objected. 
* You're less fond of dying, aren't you?" 
chided my physician. 
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his stool again just as usual. It would 
have been impossible to print '* The Star” 
of Hempfield without Fergus MacGregor. 


ON A JUNE day I finish this narrative 
and lay down my pen. 

An hour ago I walked along the lane 
to the top of my pasture to take a look 
at the distant town. In the meadows the 
red clover is in full blossom, the bobolinks 
are hovering and singing over the low 
spots, and the cattle are feeding con- 
tentedly in all the pastures. I have never 
seen the wild raspberry bushes setting 
such a wealth of fruit, nor the blackberries 
so full of bloom. The grass is nearly ripe 
for the cutting. 

At the top of the hill I stood for a long 
time looking off across the still country- 
side toward the town.... Itis here, after 
all, that I belong! 

I come to the end of the narrative with 
an indescribable sadness of regret. So 
much I proposed myself when I set out to 
write the story of my friends; and so very 
little have I accomplished! I can see now 
that'I have not taken all of Hempfield— 
no, not the half of it—nor even all of my 
friends; but perhaps I have taken all that 
I could, all that was mine. . .. 

As I came down the hill my mind went 
out warmly toward the printing-office of 
“The Star" of Hempfield and I thought 
of the pleasant old garden in front of it, 
of the curious bird house, built like a 
miniature Parthenon at the gable end, 
where the wrens were now rearing their 
broods, I thought of Dick the canary, and 
of Tom the cat, sleeping comfortably, as I 
so often saw him, ina patch of sunlight on 
the floor—and then, like a great wave of 
friendly warmth, came the full realization 
of my friends there in the office of “The 
Star" of Hempfield, so that I seemed to 
see them living before my eyes. I thought 
of how we had worked together for so 
many months, how we. had enjoyed one 
another, had been thrust apart and drawn 
together again, had changed, indelibly, 
one another’s inmost lives, and so played 
our little parts for a brief time upon the 
stage of life in a country town. 

As I came down the hill, reflecting upon 
all these things, I found myself repeating 
aloud the words of Miranda: 


“O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in't!"" 


And so my narrative must close. 
Friendly town of Hempfield! Even if I 
write no more about you I shall still feel 
your presence just beyond the hills. On 
calm mornings from the top of my pasture 
I shall see the smoke of your kiendiy 
fires, and when the wind favors on sunny 
Sabbath mornings I shall hear the distant 
and drowsy sweet sound of your bells. 
And Anthy and Nort, Fergus MacGregor 
and Cap’n Doane, and Ed Smith—how I 
have enjoyed you all and all I have known 
of you! As I look back to the time before 
I knew you, the world seems small and 
cold, and even the hills and the fields and 
the town somehow less admirable. I 
shall not easily let you go out of my life! 
And twinkling "Star" of Hempfield— 
may you long continue to illuminate this 
small corner of the world! 


[THE END] 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


HOUSANDS of smokers of 25 
cent brands have tried MURADS, 
adopted MURADS, and remained loyal 
to MURADS — because they like 


MURADS better. 


Today MURADS are 
the largest-selling 15 cent 
Turkish cigarette, not 
only in America, but in 
the world. 
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FIFTEEN CENTS 


THIS .GIRL 
IS WEARING THE 
BEST SEPARATE 
AUTUMN COAT 


—you must see the whole illustration to get the 


richness, beauty and style of it, just as you must 
see the Fashion Forecast Number of the WoMAN’s 
Home Companion for the others in the series, 
the Best Tailor Made, the Best Dance Gown, 
the Best Afternoon Costume, the Best Everyday 
Dress, the Best Street Dress. 
—and also the design made especially for the 
CoMmPANION by Premet of Paris, painted by Coles 
Phillips. 
GRACE MARGARET GOULD 
Fashion Editor of the CoMPANION 

Says — 

“The masquerade is over. 

“She will no longer have to imitate a bag, a 
box, a walking stick or a mushroom. 

“Woman is going to dress like a woman. 

“She is going to rediscover her own form. 

“She is going to make the most of the lines 
she has.” 
In the 

FASHION FORECAST NUMBER 

The September 


br E HOME 
COMPANION 
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A Marriage Vacation 


AUL PUNCTUAL, the poet, 

held the “Tribune” up in front 

of him, but he was listening, just 

the same. Polly was saying, as 

she poured herself the never-so- 

good second cup of coffee: “Pd like to 

know any woman who could keep house 

for you che way you liked! If anything 

isn’t just right you want me to drop my 

knife and fork and rush out into the 

kitchen and ‘blow 'em up’.... hat 
did you say?" 

«T said," rumbled Paul from behind 

his paper in a nerve-wrecking precision of 

pronounciation and monotony of tone 


calculated to drive a listener to throwing 
gas bombs, "that I didn't want you to 
rush out into the kitchen or to blow any- 
one up. I merely suggested that you 
walk out quietly and tell them how you 
want things done." 

“Well, I've told them over and over 
again. And I don't intend to go out and 
fry them (them meant fishballs) myself. 
I did that last Sunday, and I got so much 
lard smoke in my hair that I made myself 
sick for the rest of the day." 

*" Can't you get it through your head 
that I didn't ask you to do that?" 

“Then there's no other way—" 


“I’m not weakening! 
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I leave to-morrow” 


** Can't you tell them?” 

“I have—I have.” 

“Well, there is no necessity for scream- 
ing, I am right in the same county with 
you, darling!” 

“I suppose you mean by that that you 
wish you weren’t! (Lady logic!) I think 
I will take a rest; I'll go out to Chicago 
and visit Fred and May—you can have a 
vacation from me!" 

“I may say that going out to Chicago, 
even in jest—” 

“I am not joking— What’s the mat- 
ter with Chicago?” 

“I haven't the heart to investigate.” 

“Irs my home, and—" 

“Hush! Someone may hear you." 

“I don't care if they do! I'm going— 
Anyhow, you know we have often said 
that married people would be happier if 
they took a vacation from each other 
once in a while, that there comes a time, 
noticeably in the spring, when we sort of 
get on each other's nerves—" 

“Why, sweetheart!” 

“Now, be serious—we do. Oh, it isn’t 
a question of our loving each other, but, 
as you yourself so poetically put it, it’s 
like tying two cats together by the hind 
legs—they can stand it for awhile; it isn’t 
so much that they get sick of each other, 
but they do get tired of the strings.” 

* Did I invent that charming simile?" 

“You certainly did!" 

“Hum! When do you leave?" 

“Well, I like that! If that's the way 
you feel about it, I don't believe I'll leave 
at all." 

Paul snorted in a zoólogical manner. 
“Hah! I thought you'd weaken at the 
first opportunity! I^ 
“I'm not weakening! 
row." 

Paul took Polly down to the station 


Ileave to-mor- 


I Should Say So, by James MontGoMERY FLAGG 


the next day to see her off, and while | 
they waited for the gate to open Paul 
bought his wife several magazines they | 
had already had and asked the porter if | 
the cars were all steel. He wondered, 
as the gate rolled back and the stream of 
passengers flowed toward the train, 
whether he could actually let Polly go 
without him. When he made up his mind 
that it was impossible he had already 
said good-by. 


E STOOD for a few moments in a 

trance, pondering on his condition of 
pseudo-bachelorhood. He felt a mixture 
of elation and depression which he seriously 
decided was epression. Or was it dela- 
tion? 

The feeling that he must enjoy his vaca- 
tion, as long as fate had given him one, 
made him walk vigorously out into the 
street, flinging the spray from the wave 
of sentiment off his face. 

The prescribed thing to do in a case like 
his was to go immediately to a club. So 
he went to the Smug Harbor and tiptoed 
around several moody gentlemen who 
were sitting on their necks in leather 
chairs reading the “Tatler” and * Punch." 

He dined alone, and tried not to listen 
to a fellow member with a weeping jag 
who insisted upon telling him what a 
great actress his wife was. 

After his day's work on the following 
evening he went home. 

As there was nobody in his apartment 
but a fly sailing around in the living-room 
he began to think about going out again. 
He 'phoned seven men, one after another, 
to ask them to dine with him, and each of 
the seven had an engagement. 

Things began to look serious. What 
does one do when one is en gar(on, as Owen 
Johnson would say? Take an actress out 
to dinner! That was the ticket! He 
sat down and thought over the actresses. 
he knew. Both of them. No go! They 
were both of them married, and, of course, 
were dining with their managers. What 
would O. Henry have done? Invited a 
tramp out of Madison Square Park to 
dine with him. That did not sound en- 
trancing to Paul. He was only a poet, 
after all, and poets do not have to be in- 
terested in tramps. 

He couldn't stay home—it was too 
gloomy. His imagination turned his 
dwelling place into a chamber of horrors. 
He wondered, in walking through the 
deserted apartment, in which room he 
would stumble upon thé corpse! The 
chairs with their white summer pajamas 
on them loomed up like misshapen ghosts. 
He wouldn’t have been astonished by now 
if one of them crouching in the dusk sud- 
denly leaped over the big table at him! 
He jammed his hat on, snatched his coat 
and bolted. Certainly at Delmonico’s he 
would come across someone he could dine 
with. He went down to Del’s. He 
checked his hat and overcoat and sat down 
on the lounge facing the main entrance 
and watched the gay and chatty parties 
and couples come in through the revolving 
door. No one he knew. No one in town 
cared a hulloo whether he dined or not. 
He thought to himself: 


What care I how nice they be 
If none of them will dine with me! 


For the benefit of onlookers, head 


11 years old and so thin and so tired 
and so much work and so little to 
eat—no wonder the poor child lost 
heart when they took from her that last com- 
fort—the old copy of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
But she knew the stories by heart; so when this 
rider came to the rescue she recognized him at 
once as the Fairy Prince. 


It is a wonderful story, full of surprises, full 
of the charm and the love that has made this 
country a slave to 


»O. HENRY 


With swift sure strokes he drives his story 
home. Never a word is wasted. From the 
first word the interest starts, and you are 
carried on in the sure magic of his vivid 
sentences to a sharp, unexpected climax. 


O. Henry has come to permeate 
American life. Wherever you go— 
whatever you read — you meet O. 
Henry. In the news stories from 
the war, there are intimate references 
to O. Henry —at social gatherings — 
at hunt meets— on the road— 
everywhere everybody knows O. 
Henry and refers lovingly to his 
people and his stories. 

'The founder of a new literature 
— No wonder the sale goes up and 
up— higher and higher each day. 
Long ago he reached beyond the 
world's record for short stories. 
1,200,000 already in the United 
States.” How many in France 


and England — Germany — Africa 
— Asia and Australia — we can- 
not tell. Wonderful stories he 


tells — to be sure— but they are 
more vivid than stories — bits of 
life — standing out sharp and clean 
cut from his pages. As the years 
go by our wonder grows greater — 
as the years go by his fame grows 
greater. Always healthy in their 
influence—always facing truth when 
truth has to be told—a bracer to 
the heart and mind —while the tears 
and laughter struggle together and 
neither wins. Don't get him to read 
him once — you'll read him a hun- 
dred times—and find him each time 
as fresh and unexpected as at the 
first. He puts his finger on the pulse 
strings of your heart and plays on 
them to your delight and your sur- 
prise—for that is the mystery of O. 
Henry — his power beyond under- 
standing. 


Kipling Given Away 


And besides to get your prompt action we give you, without charge, Kipling 
in six volumes —179 stories —the greatest he ever wrote — the red, red sto- 
ries of fight and the keen blue stories of peace. 


Send the books back — the whole 18— 
Send No Money if they're not the biggest, the best you » 


ever saw or read. Better than moving pictures — for these are per- 


manent, real moving pictures of life. 
are the living stories of today, from Mandalay on China Bay to 


Better than classics, for these 4 


34th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly to the Mexican ans" 
border ranch. Send the coupon before it is too late. Get 4 Revi 
both sets shipped at once, all charges prepaid on approval. Lu | pe dnd 


25c a week pays for O. Henry. The Kipling is given Á 30 Irving Place 
away. Send the coupon and put the 18 books on your New York 


Short 
45 1 Stories 
2 Long Novels 
O. HENRY 


12 volumes bound in 
green silk cloth and 
gold. Gold tope: illus- 
trated; 274 complete 
stories; one long novel. 


KIPLING 


6 volumes. 179 sto- 
ries and poems; one 
long novel; red silk 
cloth; gold tops. 


NEW 


4 


library shelves and the new joy in your heart. 


Occupation 


^ The rich % leather edition of O. Henry costs only a few 
cents more a volume and has proved a favorite binding. 
For this luxurious binding change above to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 


Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you, O. 


Don’t wait till tomorrow ard be sorry. Henry's works in 12 vol- 
Send Coupon today and be glad. ^ imn, cid tops. Also the6 


REVIEW OF 4 iioi. T T keep the books: 

4 i f 5 
REVIEWS CO, 7 months Tor the O. Henry aet only 
30 Irving Place 


and retain the Kipling set without 
charge. Otherwise I will, within ten 


S days, return both sets at your expense, 


YORK T d Nama... e esce ovecosoossecedecspoon 
L 
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Places like this 
make Criminals 


Society trains criminals as care- 
fully as it does lawyers or doctors 
—and graduates more of them. 
There will always be criminals as 
long as the training schools of 
crime exist — rum holes, prisons, 
opium joints and gang-infested 
street corners. 

Any criminal is a menace; anyone — 
you— may be his victim. What protec- 
tion have you? The law? It punishes 
but it rarely prevents crime. The Police? 
They cannot be everywhere. 

Between you and the criminal there is 
but one certain barrier — your own readi- 
ness to defend yourself and your family 


against felonious aggression. In the 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety 

Automatic EVOLVER 
are combined, at a reasonable cost, accu- 
racy, dependability and absolute safety. 
In unskilled or nervous hands it is safe— 
it cannot be accidentally discharged — 
you can Hammer the Hammer. 


6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 

Send for our 84-page book which tells all 
about Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shot Guns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


| wonderful it was to 
| to bother you with, “ What would you like 


waiters and bell boys he pretended to be 
waiting anxiously for a friend, and kept 
glancing at his watch and making an im- 
patient click like “‘Steh—steh!” through 
his teeth. He might be waiting for any- 
body as far as they were concerned. 


AT seven-forty-five he gave up, got his 

hat and coat away from the coat-room 
boy and went down to the Lafayette. 
He saw a number of people in the crowd 
that he knew, but they were with parties. 
He couldn’t even get a seat. So he went 
over to the Brevoort and dined majes- 


on the telephone and got his friend 
'Tom Martin out of bed to answer him, 
and was quite disheartened and fairly 
annoyed to find that Tom had an engage- 
ment for the evening. He would dine with 
him the next night. All right—that was 
settled. Perhaps it was better, anyway, 
to be alone to-night, as he had a prophetic 
feeling that he was to have a tremendous 
adventure this evening. He had the feel- 
ing just as he was hanging up the receiver. 
Wasn't that strange? Yes. 

As a fulfillment of his prophetic soul he 
met a beautiful creature who was sipping 


What care I how rlice they be 
If none of them will dine with me! 


tically alone, and tried to cloud the issue 
with enormous quantities of Worcester 
sauce on his chops. 

On his disconsolate way up-town after- 
ward he went into a movie show and sat 
there moodily as the crowd around him 
howled with delight at the “comedy” film 
that was in progress, in which Charlie 
Chaplin, the National Hero, humorously 
kicked a young lady in the stomach and 
knocked her fifteen feet over a fence! 

Realizing that if he couldn't see any- 
thing funny in that he was sadly out of 
touch with the world, he went home to 
bed, determined that he would not be 
caught napping on the morrow night. 
He lay awake all night long thinking how 
e a bachelor—no one 


for dinner to-night? We had lamb last 
night, chicken the night before, sweet- 
breads the night before, steak the night 
before rana wish you'd help me think 
up something!" All you had to do was to 
go out and dine anywhere you goldurn 
pleased and with anyone you wanted to— 
that is, of course, if things were normal, 
to-night was certainly nothing to go by, 
bad luck like that wasn't at all usual. He 
couldn't believe that! He finally dropped 
off to sleep at five o'clock. 

When he woke at eight he pounced 


a "stinger" in his friend Cranbourne's 
studio. She swayed nightly in the chorus, 
he learned, and was quite willing to sup 
with him after the show. His poetic heart 
skipped a few unimportant beats as he 
met Miss Valdarez at the stage door. 
This was what is known as “the Life!" 
The gas, however, leaked rapidly out of 
the balloon of romance as she sat there in 
Rector’s eating his expensive supper with 
her pretty mouth open. He soon dis- 
covered to his dismay that her brain, her 
outlook on life, her sensibilities and her 
breeding, would have hardly entitled her 
to claim relationship with the first 
colored families of Mombasa. He soon 
wearied of the only alternative for recrea- 
tion in her company, which was “kidding” 
her, and, dapati, he gladly tucked her 
into a taxi and bade her farewell. 


HE CHEERED upabit when he thought 
of the next evening with Tom Martin. 
If any man knew how to get all there was 
out of a vacation it was Tom! With Tom 
everything would be different! He would 
be hilarious! He would smear great broad 
gobs of carmine over the old town! Tom 
was in the same fix—that is to say, in the 
same jolly state of near-bachelorhood as 
himself—and the high spots only would 
bear witness to their passing! 


I Should Say So, by James MontTGoMERY FLAGG 


Paul put in the day fairly comfortably. 
It was the nights that were so difficult. 
But to-night would be different. 


‘TOM and Paul in high spirits dined at 
the Knickerbocker, then went to one 
of the tag end of spring openings, for 
which they paid four dollars a seat. It 
was a hyphenated farce with, as usual, 
everything of the foreign production left 
in it but the wit, plot and point. Other- 
Wise it was just the same as when the 
Viennese saw it. They sat there hoping 
that at least it would grow so punk that 
* 


Paul. “I guess it hasn't been aired out 
since she left—it seems about three years 
ago—it was only Tuesday! Well now, 
make yourself comfortable, old son, and 
I'll get the booze and things. What do 
you want? Beer? Highballs?" 

i gont know— 
eral y take?” 


o you know, I believe I want a glass 


I" 


"[ know what you mean," answered 
hat do you gen- | 

| 

| 


of milk and some cookies 
“Pd like that too—if you don't mind!" . 
Paul went out in the pantry and re- 

turned with the milk and a plate of 


In silence the two old roués sipped their drinks and nibbled cookies 


they could get a sardonic enjoyment out 
of it, but it was just plain soggy, and they 
took return checks after the first act and 
tried to press them on a couple of friends 
they found walking up Broadway in the 
rain. But the friends smiled knowingly 
and preferred to stay out in the rain. 

They walked on by themselves, Paul 
singing courageously, “It is, it is a glorious 
thing to be a pirate husband!" 

«T suppose," said Tom plaintively, 
“that we ought to get a slight bun on— 
but I have to work to-morrow! What 
shall we do to the rest of the night?" 

In sheer desperation, which is a 
flimsy excuse, they went in and saw 
the last half of a girl-girly "revue," as 
they are called just to Pate them easier 
to bear. It was worse than they had im- 
agined. "This," said Tom, “is what 
made the Business Man Tired! Let’s go 
up to your apartment and sit around— 
drinks and smokes and things—one of our 
old-time confabs!” 

“That sounds good to me!" smiled 
Paul as they hailed a passing Jew-Jitney. 

“What is that peculiar— I don’t know 
exactly how to name it, it is hardly a 
smell,” said Tom as Paul and he went into 
the apartment; “but I would know that 
the darn place was minus Polly the minute 
I came in here!” 


cookies, and in silence the two old roués 
sipped their drinks and nibbled cookies. 
It was very still. 

“Paull” 

“What?” 

“Don’t you know someone you could 
call up and get 'em around here—or we go 
round there or something—some cheerful, 
pretty person?” 

“No, darn it! Everybody in the world 
is out of town or dead or their telephone 
has been disconnected!" He looked at 
his watch. 

“What time is it?" 

* Eleven-fifteen!" 

“Good lord! I thought it was at least 
two o'clock! Think I'll go home and go 
to bed! Come on over with me and stay 
all night." 

“No, I don’t *believe I will; 


tired to go out again!" 


S PAUL with a last look around his 
bedroom switched off the light he 
thought to himself that there was one 
thing his wife must never find out. As 
they say on the stage, "She must never 
know!" He didn't mind telling her every- 
thing he had done since she left, but there 
was one thing he would keep from her. 
She must never suspect what a rotten 


time he had had! 


Im too 


It Makes No Noise! 


No matter how many im- 
provements your closet may 
have, if it isn't silent it is a 
constant source of discomfort. 

If it's a Si-wel-clo, it will 
operate so quietly it cannot 
be heard. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SEWEECLO 


It can't bf heard because 
it was designed to.be quiet, 
and yet not a single sanitary 
feature has been neglected. 
Even if its highly glazed sur- 
face should be deliberately 
chipped with a hammer, it 
would still be white and im- 
pervious to grease and acids. 
The Si-wel-clo is not too ex- 
pensive for a home costing 
$4000. 

Architects and Plumbers 
know and recommend the 
Si-wel-clo and all our other 
Sanitary products. 

Before you decide upon 
new bathroom fixtures, send 
for 


“Bathrooms of 


D 
1 


(Shows plans and “ ne 


designs) 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery 
in U.S. A. 
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HE men who work in the great out-doors —the men who fish, who 
farm, who build —they appreciate both of the widely different qualities 
combined in Ivory Soap. 


Covered with the sweat of muscular effort and the stain of homely toil, 
they use Ivory Soap because they know that it cleanses thoroughly. 


Exposed to the scorch of summer sun and the cut of winter wind, they use 
Ivory Soap because they know that it cleanses harmlessly. 


Efficiency plus safety—it is the combination that enables Ivory Soap to 
satisfy everybody for everything. 


IVORY SOAP..... [EE] ..... 998% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 


Ore BLEND 


CIGARETTES 


To blend successfully Turkish and domestic tobaccos in a 
cigarette requires the very greatest skill, experience and knowl- 


~ edge. Otherwise, the blend is rough and catches the throat. 


The delicious smoothness and mildness of OMAR permit all-day- 
long enjoyment-— for this one perfect blend of Turkish and 
American tobaccos makes OMAR the most delightfully refresh- 
ing smoke in the world. 

Sinopi, Ephesus, Ismit and Serres, yield this richest store 
of fragrant Turkish leaf to OMAR. The mellowest tobaccos 
‘from our own sunny Southland give life, snap and sparkle 
= to the blend. All the enjoyable qualities of Turkish and 

- blended cigarettes are united in OMAR, with the distinctive zest 


. and relish, that its own wonderful blend gives to OMAR alone. 


20 fo 15c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Its easy to learn the new dances 
with the music of the Victrola 


With a Victrola you have at your command all the latest dance numbers, played in 
splendid volume and correct rhythm by bands and orchestras noted for their dance music. 

You can repeat any selections at will. You can practice a dance over and over again 
until you have mastered it completely. 

You can have an impromptu dance whenever you wish—the Victrola is always ready 
and plays as long as any one wants to dance. 


The Victrola makes dancing a pleasure that can be enjoyed in every home. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play the newest dance music or any other music you wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramopnone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 
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Bon Ami 


OU can wash a window with 

plain water after a fashion if you 
work long enough, but even then it 
won't be clean because you can’t get 
the water off without making streaks 
as you rub. 


But with Bon Ami, it’s so easy, for 
the film of Bon Ami dries quickly 
on the glass and a clean, dry cloth 
or tissue paper brushes away the 
dried lather without making any 
streaks or smears. 


Both Bon Ami and the dirt will disappear 
together, leaving an invisible window, as it 
were, because the glass is so clean and clear. 


If you use only a very thin, watery lather of 
Bon Ami—so thin that it doesn’t show white 


Made in both cake and powder form ———> 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


a window a minute 


until it begins to dry on the glass—you will 
get the quickest and best results. 


Some people seem to think that Bon Ami 
is for windows and nothing else! But | 
use more Bon Ami in keeping the bath room 
bright than I do for windows and mirrors. 
That's why you won't find my nickel get- 
ting scratched and brassy or the enamel 
becoming shabby. 


For everything that needs cleaning or pol- 
ishing use Bon Ami. It is so fine that some 
people use it as a silver polish. 


You can buy Bon Ami in either cake or 
powder form. | keep them both in the house. 


*Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!" 
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What makes Caruso the 
greatest of all tenors? 


His wonderful voice and his 
superb interpretations. 


What makes the Victrola fR 
the greatest of all 
musical instruments? 


Its wonderful lifelike tone and 
its ability to adapt the renditions 
of all artists to the acoustic con- 
ditions of any room without in- 
terfering in any way with the * |- 2] 
artists’ interpretations. 


Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Schumann- 
Heink, or any other artist is true to the very life— with all the beauty of 
shading and individuality of expression as sung or played by the 
artists themselves. 

It is perfect musically but — it must be adapted to the acoustic limita- 
tions of any room, and that is accomplished by the Victor system of 
changeable needles and the modifying doors of the Victrola. 

And what is extremely important, it is done without interfering in 
any way with the artists’ interpretations. 

You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or 
the fibre needle, to suit the individuality of each record to its particular 
acoustic surroundings. With the modifying doors of the Victrola you 
still further control the volume of tone, and get the utmost enjoyment 
from every record. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these important 
Victrola features and play any music you wish to hear. There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victrola 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Hupmobile Free Service 


Saves 


wners $375,000 


And Provides Expert Care for Their Cars 


At regular garage rates, the free service provided with the 
1916 Hupmobile represents a saving of $375,000 to the 
thousands who have bought and who will buy during the 
next nine months. 


The man who ordinarily relies on a garageman for service, 
pays $5 to $8 per month. . 


The man who looks after his car at home puts in a great deal 
of otherwise leisure time at the work. 


The man who has a 1916 Hupmobile drives his car to any 
Hupmobile service station, calls for it later, and hands over 
a few coupons from the book he receives with the car. 


Time and labor for which the owner of another car must pay, 
in cash or in his own time, costs him nothing. 


And his car is kept in the best possible running condition. 
Its efficiency is always at highest pitch. Continuous satis- 
faction is assured, in a way provided by no other car. 


The new Hupmobile service, moreover, is rendered by Hup- 
mobile experts, at authorized Hupmobile service stations. 


Wherever you live, wherever you go, you are assured of 
uniform service, at regular intervals or as you desire it. 


A Hupmobile station is sure to be close at hand. They have 
been established all over the United States and Canada. 


So, Hupmobile service not only saves each 1916 owner a very 
considerable sum of time or money; it not only guarantees 
a fine-running car; but it is to be had anywhere, at an 
time, in exchange for coupons from the free service book 
the owner carries with him. 


In conjunction with the added merit of the 1916 Hupmobile, 
it literally demands your consideration before you decide 
on a car lacking a service feature equally good. 


The new Hupmobile is $115 lower in price; it is $200 better 
in value. 


It is more comfortable. Its upholstery is better. It rides 
with greater ease. Its equipment is improved. Its power 
is greater. Its quality is higher. Its economy is as pro- 
nounced as Hupmobile economy always has been. 


Over and above these features, you are given a service that 
goes farther, and does more for the owner, than any similar 
plan yet inaugurated. 


"n in and have the Hupmobile dealer explain the service 
plan in detail; or write us for full particulars, and the 
catalog of the new Hupmobile. 


You should do no less, in justice to yourself, before you invest 
in à new car. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1231 Milwaukee Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


1916 Hupmobile Prices 


k Passenger Touring Car, $1085; 2- Passenger 
oadster, $1085; s-Passenger Sedan, $1365; 
7-Passenger Touring Car, $1225 


1916 Hupmobile Prices 


7-Passenger Limousine, $2365; 2- Passenger All- 
Year Coupe, $1165; 5- Passenger All-Year Tour- 
ing Car, $1185. All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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“The Fifth Wheel” begins to turn 


Begin a good novel in this number C ii : - 
of THE AMERICAN—a new novel, not 
only in its freshness but in its origi- 
nality and significance. 


Begin “The Fifth Wheel” 


F YOU have the privilege of meeting a 
I like Ruth Vars, with beauty and 

breeding, who at eighteen was mistress 
of the highly specialized game of man- 
hunting, as taught by American society, 
you would be eager to talk with her. 

She doesn't merely tell you—she shows 
you how she played the game with Breck- 
enridge Sewall, the richest, fastest, most 
socially prominent man of her acquaint- 
ance. 

It is a most convincing object lesson in 
the eternal warfare between a man and a 
girl. It throws the light of understanding 
on many marriages that seem mysterious. 

But this is a society story only in the 
beginning—after that it is a social ro- 
mance, for the same mental qualities that 
made Ruth Vars a success in man-taming, 
coupled with her sweetness and fineness, 


OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY make her revolt against being a fifth wheel. WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Author of “The Fifth Wheel," the And itis this revolt, the real story against Climbing in the White Mountains. An- 
new serial beginning this month a society background, that makes the real other Bird House Man story will appear 

story a story of money and of love. in an early number 
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“Whats it a Hate ŽŽ SHAKESPEARE 
Lyerytfung / — GORHAM 


The purpose of a name is to identify its 
owner, but ultimately it serves also to ident 
ify whatever qualities of mind and heart its 
owner possesses so that in the last analysis a 
good name is like the title page of Hamlet 
—it bespeaks the quality of the contents. 


Eighty-four years ago Gorham was a name 
—today it is an institution—a three-fold syno- 
nym for silverware, service and satisfaction- 
a guarantee of integrity of workmanship, orig- 
inality of design, authenticity of treatment and 
intrinsicality of price. 

This e ie mark is on every 
piece of Gorham 
Sterling Silverware. QUO 

And whether it be silverware for your per 
sonal use, or a gift fo others, if it is Gorham 
the impression will be right, for people in- 
stinctively associate silverware with Gorham. 


Such is the Prestige ofa Name! 
For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 


is THE GORHAM COMPANY Ip, 


SILVERSMITHS ano GOLDSMITHS 


WE a NEW YORK E 
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HOW THE WORLD EMPTIES AND FILLS 


po 4 WENTY-ONE years ago 
| Coxey’s Army marched to 
Ll. Washington. All the papers 
were full of it. Mention Coxey to 
anybody over thirty-five years old 
and see the understanding in his face. 
Know Coxey and his blooming army? 
Well, I should say so! Now try Coxey 
on men and women in the twenties. 
Just try it. It will open your eyes. 
Who the blazes is Coxey? 


Looks of confusion and ignorance. 


Coxey? 


Coxey, you see, quit advertising. 
That is, the Coxey publicity ceased. 
And the world has filled up with peo- 
ple who never heard of him. Millions 
and millions of them. 

That is the way with some adver- 
tisers. They speak up a few times 
and then go back to their factories. 
There, by George, we’ve told ’em! 
And then old Father Time begins to 
work. And the undertaker. And the 


parson armed with a marriage license. 


JOHN M 


And the baby carriage. And rheuma- 
tism. And, first you know, the world 
is peopled with new bosses, new buy- 
ers and new housekeepers who never > 
heard of you. Incredible! What!— 
never heard of me? No, never heard 
of you! Sorry to disappoint you. 
Man is provided with a great big 
ego. If he didn’t have it he couldn’t 
stand it to live. Without an ego he 
would probably take one look at the 
moon and go jump in the lake. Now 
the best thing that an ego does is to 
give you a fine feeling of permanence. 
Of course you aren’t permanent, and 
But 
Mr. Ego keeps trying to make you 


your better sense tells you so. 


think you are. What he aims to do is 
to make you feel comfortable. Nice 
thing to have around—an ego. You 
need him in your business. But don’t 
believe everything he tells you. He 
is the most agreeable and ever-pres- 


ent liar on your premises. 


. SIDDALL 


JAMES WOUTÓO' EK FLA GE 
I am what is known as a fifth wheel—a useless piece of paraphernalia, 
carried along as necessary impedimenta on other people's journeys 
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PART I 


Ruth and the Man-Hunting Game 


SPEND my afternoons walking alone 

in the country. It is sweet and clean 

out of doors, and I need purifying. 

My wanderings disturb Lucy. She 1S 
always on the lookout for me in the 

hall or living-room or on the porch, espe- 
cially if I do not come back until after dark. 
She needn’t worry. Iam simply trying 


to fit together again the puzzle-picture of 


my life, dumped out in terrible confusion 
in Edith's sunken garden, underneath a 
full September moon one midnight three 
weeks ago. 

Lucy looks suspiciously upon the port- 
folio of theme paper I carry underneath 
my arm. But in this corner of the world 
a portfolio of theme paper and a pile of 
books is as common a part of a girl's 

araphernalia as a muff and a shopping 
bae on a winter's day on Fifth Avenue. 
Lucy lives in a university town. While 
the university is devoted principally to 
the education of men, there is a girls’ 
college connected with it, and if I am 
caught scribbling no one except Lucy 
needs to wonder why. 

I have discovered a pretty bit of woods 
a mile west of Lucy house, and an unex- 
pected rustic seat, built among a company 
of murmurous young pines beside a lake. 
Opposite the seat is an ecstatic little 
maple tree, at this season of the year 
flaunting all the pinks and reds and yellows 
of a fiery opal. There, sheltered by the 
pines, and undisturbed except by a scur- 
rying chipmunk or two, or an inquisi- 
tive gray-tailed squirrel, I sit and write. 

I heard Lucy tell Will the other day 
(Will is my intellectual brother-in-law) 
that she was really anxious about me. 
She believed I was writing poetry! “And 
whenever a healthy, normal girl like Ruth 
begins to write poetry,” she added, “after 


a catastrophe like hers, look out for her. 
Sanitariums are filled with such." 

Poetry! Good heavens! I am writing 
a defense. 

] am the youngest member of a large 
grown-up family, all married: now except 
myself and a confirmed bachelor brother 
in New York. We are the Vars of Hilton, 
Massachusetts, cotton mill owners origi- 
nally, but now a little of everything, and 
scattered from Wisconsin to the Atlantic 
Ocean. I ama New England girl, not the 
timid, resigned type, but the kind who goes 
away to a fashionable boarding school when 
she is sixteen, has an elaborate coming-out 
party two years later, and then proves her- 
self either a success or a failure, according 
to the number of invitations she receives 
and the frequency with which her dances 
are cut into at the balls. She is supposed 
to feel grateful for the sacrifices that are 
made for her début, and the best way to 
show it is by becoming engaged when the 
time is right to a man one rung higher up 
than she on the social ladder. 


HAD no mother to guide me through 

these intricacies. My pilot wasmy ambi- 
tious sister-in-law, Edith, who married 
Alec when I was fifteen, remodeled our 
old 240 Main Street, Hilton, Massachu- 
setts, into a very grand and elegant man- 
sion, and christened it the Homestead. 
Hilton used to be just a nice, comfortable 
New England city. It had its social 
ambitions and discontents, I suppose, but 
no more pronounced than any com- 
munity of Frey or sixty thousand people. 
It was the Summer Colony, with its 
liveried servants, expensive automobiles, 
and elaborate entertaining that caused 
such discontent in Hilton. 

I've seen perfectly happy, good-natured 


babies made cross and irritable by putting 
them into a four-foot-square nursery yard. 
The wall of wealth and aristocracy around 
Hilton has had somewhat the same effect 
upon the people that it confines. If a 
social barrier of any sort appears upon the 
horizon of my sister-in-law Edith, she is 
never happy until she has climbed over it. 
She was in the very midst of scaling that 
high and diftcile barner built up about 
Hilton by the Summer Colonists when 
she married Alec. 

It didn’t seem to me a mean or con- 
temptible object. To endeavor to place 
our name—sunk into unjust oblivion since 
the reverses of our fortune—in the front 
ranks of social distinction, where it be- 
longed, impressed me as a worthy ambi- 
tion. I was glad to be used in Edith’s 
operations. Even as a little girl some- 
thing had rankled in my heart, too, when 
our once unrestricted fields and hills 
gradually became posted with signs such 
as, “‘Idlewold, Private Grounds,” 'Cedar- 
crest, No Picnickers Allowed," ‘‘Grass- 
mere, No Trespassing." 

I wasn't eighteen when I had my com- 
ing-out party. It was decided, and fully 
discussed in my presence, that, as youn 
as I was, chance for social success woul 
be greater this fall than a year hence, 
when the list of débutantes among our 
summer friends promised to be less dis- 
tinguished. It happened that many of 
these débutantes lived in Boston in the 
winter, which isn't very far from Hilton, 
and Edith had already laid out before me 
her plan of campaign in that city, where 
she was going to give me a few luncheons 
and dinners during the month of Decem- 
ber, and possibly a ball if I proved a 
success. 

If I proved a success! No young man 
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ever started out in business 
with more exalted determina- 
tion to make good than I. I 
used to lie awake and worry 
nights for fear the next morn- 
ing's mail would not contain 
some cherished invitation or 
other, and when it did, and 
Edith came bearing it trium- 
inen up to my room, where 

was being combed, brushed 
and polished by her maid, and 
kissed me ecstatically on the 
brow and whispered, “You 
little winner, you!" I could 
have run up a flag for joy. 


KEPT all those invitations 

stuck into the mirror of my 
dressing-table, as if they were 
badges of honor. Edith used 
to make a point of having her 
luncheon and dinner guests 
take off their things in my 
room, because of the invita- 
tions stuck in the mirror, and I 
was proud to be able to return 
something for all the money 
and effort she had expended. 

It appeared incumbent upon 
me as a kind of holy duty to 
prove myself a remunerative 
investment. The long hours 
spent in the preparation of my 
toilette; the money paid out 
for my folderols; the deceptions 
we had to resort to for the sake 
of expediency; everything,— 
schemes, plans and devices,— 
all appeared to me as simply 
necessary parts of a big and 
difficult contest I had entered 
and must win. It never oc- 
curred to me then that my ef- 
forts were unadmirable. When 
the Summer Colony returned 
to our hills, at the end of my 
first season, and Edith and I 
discovered to our delight that 
our names had become fixtures 
on their exclusive list of invita- 
tions, no runner had ever en- 
tered a Marathon and crossed 
the white tape among the first 
six with more exultation than I. 

There! That’s the kind of 
New England girl I am! I of- 
fer no excuses. I lay no blame 
upon my sister-in-law. There 
are many New England girls 
just like me who have the ad- 
vantage of mothers—tender 
and solicitous mothers too. 
But even mothers cannot keep 
their children from catching 
measles if there's an epidemic—not unless 
they move away. The social fever in my 
community was simply raging when I was 
sixteen, and of course I caught it. 

Even my education was governed by 
the demands of society. The boarding 
school I went to was selected because of 
its reputation for wealth and exclusive- 
ness. I practiced two hours a day on the 
piano, had my voice trained, and sat at 
the conversation-French table at school, 
because Edith impressed upon me that 
such accomplishments would be found 
convenient and convincing. I learned to 
swim and dive, play tennis and golf, ride 
horseback, dance and skate, simply be- 
cause if I was efficient in sports I would 
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prove popular at summer hotels, country 
clubs and winter resorts. Edith and I at- 
tended symphony concerts in Boston 
every Friday afternoon, and opera oc- 
casionally, not because of any special pas- 
sion for music, but to be able to converse 
intelligently at dinner parties and teas. 
It was not until I had been out two 
seasons that I met Breckenridge Sewall. 
When Edith introduced me to society I 
was younger than the other girls of my 
set, and to cover up my deficiency in 
ears, I affected a veneer of worldl 
Vnowledge and sophistication which ab 
most deceived myself. At eighteen I had 
accepted as a sad truth the wickedness of 
the world, and especially that of men. I 


I laid my parasol lengthwise 
meant to say: “I’m perfectly 


was very blasé, very resigned—at least 
the two top layers of me were. Down un- 
derneath, way down, I know now I was 
young and innocent and hopeful. I know 
now that my first meeting with Brecken- 
ridge Sewall was simply one of the 
stratagems required of me in the contest 
I had entered. 

Breckenridge Sewall’s mother was the 
owner of Grassmere, the largest, most pre- 
tentious estate that crowns our hills. 
Everybody bowed down to Mrs. Sewall. 
She was the royalty of the Hilton Summer 


The Fifth Wheel, by OLIve Hiaains Provuty 
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beside me, leaving the extreme corner vacant, by which I 
game, as you see; but I'm perfectly nice, too, remember” 


wiley Edith’s operations had not suc- 
ceede n pierog the fifty-thousand-dol- 
lar wrought-iron fence that surrounded 


the acres of Grassmere. We had never 
been honored by one of Mrs. F. Rockridge 
Sewall’s heavily crested invitations. We 
had drunk tea in the same drawing-room 
with her; we had been formally introduced 
on one occasion; but that was all. She 
imported most of her guests from New 
York and Newport. Even the Summer 
Colonists considered an invitation from 
Mrs. Sewall a high mark of distinction. 


Her only son, Breckenridge, was seldom 
seen in Hilton. He preferred Newport, 
Aix les Bains, or Paris. It was reported 
among us girls that he considered Hilton 
provincial, and was distinctly bored at 
any attempt to inveigle him into its 
society. Few of us had ever met him, 
but we all knew him by sight. Fre- 
quently during the summer months he 
might be seen speeding along the wide 
state road that leads out into the region 
of Grassmere, seated in his great, gray, 
deep - purring monster, hatless, head 
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ducked down, hair blown 
straight back and eyes half- 
closed to combat the wind. 
One afternoon in August 
Edith and I were invited to a 
late afternoon tea at Idlewold, 
the summer residence of Mrs. 
Leonard Jackson. I was wear- 
ing a new gown Edith had giv- 
en me, made at an exclusive 
dressmaker's of hers in Boston. 
I remember my sister-in-law 
exclaimed, as we strolled up 
the cedar-lined. walk together, 
“My, but you're stunning in 
[| ons wistaria gown. It’s a joy 
to buy things for you, Ruth. 
You set them off so. I just 
wonder whom you'll slaughter 
this afternoon.” 

It was that afternoon that I 
met Breckenridge Sewall. 

It was a week from that after- 
noon that two dozen American 
Beauties formed an enormous 
and fragrant centerpiece on the 
dining-room table at old 240 
Main Street. Suspended on a 
narrow white ribbon above the 
roses Edith had hung from the 
center light a tiny square of 
pasteboard. It bore in en- 

raved letters the name of 
Hectora Sewall. 

'The family were deeply im- 
pressed when they came in for 
dinner. The twins, Oliver and 
Malcolm, who were in college 
at the time, happened to be 
spending Sunday in Hilton; 
and my sister Lucy was there, 
too. I can hear now the "Ohs" 
and “Ahs” as I sat noncha- 

Panty nibbling a cracker. 


Not too fast, Ruth, not too 


Pn 


n fast!" Alec had cautioned. 
-2 “For the love o' Mike! 


Hully Gee!" ejaculated Oliver 
and Malcolm, examining the 


card. 

“Oh, Ruth, tell us about ic!" 
my sister Lucy exclaimed in 
awed tones. 

And from the head of the 
table, sparkling, too joyous 
even to attempt her soup, 
Edith had sung out: “Pm 
proud of you, rascal! You'rea 
wonder, you are! Listen peo- 
ple, little sister here is going to 
do something splendid one of 
these days—she is!” 


CHAPTER II 
WHEN I was a little girl, Idlewold, 


the estate of Mrs. Leonard Jackson, 
where I first met Breckenridge Sewall, 
was a region of rough pasture lands. 
Thither we children used to go forth on 
Saturday afternoons on marauding expe- 
ditions. In those days it was covered with 
a network of mysteriously winding cow 
pan leading from shadow into sunshine, 
rom dark groves through underbrush and 
berry bushes to bubbling brooks. Many 
a thrilling adventure did | pursue with my 
brothers through those alluring paths, 
never knowing what treasure or surprise 
lay around the next curve. Sometimes it 
would be a cave appearing in the dense 
growth of wild grape and blackberry 
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vines; sometimes a woodchuck’s hole; a 
snake sunning himself; a branch of black 
thimble berries; a baby calf beside its 
mother, possibly; or perhaps even a wild 
rabbit or partridge. 

Mrs. Leonard Jackin elaborate brick 
mansion stood where more than once 
bands of young vandals had been guilty 
of stealing an ear or two of corn, for roast- 
ing purposes, to be blackened over a for- 
bidden fire in the corner of an old stone 
wall. Her famous wistaria and grape 
arbor followed for nearly a quarter of a 
mile the wandering path laid out years ago 
by cows, on their way to water. What I 
discovered around one of the curves of 
that path the day of Mrs. Jackson’s gar- 
den tea was as thrilling as anything I had 
ever chanced upon as a little girl. It was 
Mr. Breckenridge Sewall sitting on the 
corner of a rustic seat smoking a cigarette! 

I had seen Mr. Sewall enter that arbor 
at the end near the house, a long way off 
beyond lawns and flower beds. I was 
standing beside the wistaria arch that 
forms the entrance of the arbor near the 
orchard. I happened to be alone for a 
moment. I finished my tea without haste, 
and then, placing the cup and saucer 
on a cedar table near by, unobserved I 
strolled down underneath the grapevines. 


WALKED leisurely along the sun-dap- 

pled path, stopped a moment to reach up 
for a wistaria blossom, smiling a little to 
myself and wondering just what my plan 
was. I know now that I intended to way- 
lay Breckenridge Sewall. His attitude 
toward Hilton had had somewhat the 
same effect upon me as the No Trespass- 
ing and Keep Off signs when I was 
younger. However, I hadn’t gone very 
far when I lost my superb courage. A 
little path branching off at the right of- 
fered an opportunity for escape. I took 
it, and a moment later fell to beratin 
myself for not having been bolder an 
played my game toa finish. My impulses 
always fluctuate and flicker for a moment 
or two before they settle down to a steady 
resolve. 

I did not think that Mr. Sewall had had 
time to reach the little path, or if so it did 
not occur to me that he would select it. It 
was grass-grown and quite indistinct. So 
my surprise was not feigned when, coming 
around a curve, I saw him immediately in 
front of me seated on a rustic bench at the 
end of the path. It would have been 
awkward to turn around and run away. 
Besides, when I saw Breckenridge Sewall 
sitting there before me and I complete 
mistress of the situation, it appeared like 
almost a duty to play my cards as well as 
I knew how. I had been brought up to 
nae advantage of opportunities, remem- 

er. 

I głanced at the occupied bench and 
coolly strolled on toward it asif no one was 
there. Mr. Sewall got up as I approached. 

“Don’t rise,” I said, and then, as if I 
had dismissed all thought of him I turned 
away and fell to contemplating the 
panorama of stream and meadow. Mr. 
Sewall could have withdrawn if he had 
desired. I made it easy for him to pass 
unheeded behind me while I was lost in 
the view. However, he remained stand- 
ing, looking at me. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” I repeated 
after a moment, “I’ve simply come to see 
the view of the meadows.' 


“Oh, no disturbance!" he exclaimed, 
* and, say, if it's the view you're keen on, 
take the seat." 

* No, thank you," I replied. 

* Go on, I've had enough. Take it. I 
don't want it." 

“Oh, no," I repeated. “It’s very kind, 
but, no, thank you." 

"Why not? I've had my fill of view. 
Upon my word, I was just going to clear 
out anyway." 

“Oh, were you?” That altered matters. 

“Sure, I was.” 

Then, “Thank you,” I said, and went 
over and sat down. 


OFTEN under the cloak of just such in- 
nocent and ordinary phrases is carried 
on a private code of rapid signs and signals 
as easily understood by those who have 
tecn taught as are dots and dashes to a 
telegraphic operator. I couldn’t honestly 
say whether it was Mr. Sewall or I who 
gave the first signal, but at any rate our 
eyes had both said what convention would 
never allow to pass our lips. So I wasn’t 
surprised when he asked: “I beg your 
pardon, but haven’t I met you before 
somewhere?” 

“Not that I know of,” I replied icily, 
the manner of my glance, however, be- 
lying the tone of my voice, “I don't recall 

ou. I’m not in Hilton long at a time, so 
doubt it." 

“Oh! Not in Hilton!" He scoffed at 
the idea. ‘“‘Good lord, no! Perhaps I’m 
mistaken, though. I suppose,” he broke 
off, “‘you’ve been having tea up there in 
the garden.” 

“I suppose so,” I confessed, as if the 
thought of it even bored me. 

He came over toward the bench. I 
knew it was his cool and audacious inten- 
tion to sit down. So I laid my parasol 
lengthwise beside me, leaving the extreme 
corner vacant, by which I meant to say: 
“Tm perfectly game, as you see; but I’m 
perfectly nice, too, remember.” 

He smiled understandingly, and sat 
down four feet away from me. He leaned 
back nonchalantly and proceeded to test 
my gameness by a prolonged and undis- 
guised gaze through half-closed lids. I 
kept right on looking steadily meadow- 
ward, asif green fields and winding streams 
were much more engrossing to me than 
the presence of a mere stranger. I en- 
joyed the game I was playing as inno- 
cently as I would any contest of endur- 
ance. And it was in the same spirit that 
I took the next dare that was offered me. 

I do not know how long it was that 


Breckenridge Sewall continued to gaze at. 


me, how long I sat undisturbed beneath 
the fire of his eyes. At any rate it was he 
who broke the tension first. He leaned 
forward, and drew from his waistcoat 
pocket a gold cigarette case. 

“Do you object?” he asked. 

“Certainly not,” I replied, with a tiny 
shrug. And then abruptly, just as he was 
to return the case to his pocket, he leaned 
forward. 

“I beg your pardon— . Won't you?” 
And he offered me the cigarettes, his eyes 
narrowed upon me. 

It was not the custom for young girls 
of my age to smoke cigarettes. It was not 
considered good form for a débutante to 
do anything of that sort. I was taught 
also to feles cocktails and wines at 
dinners. However, I knew how to manage 


a cigarette. Asa lark at boarding school 
I had consumed a quarter of an inch of as 
many as a half dozen cigarettes. In some 
amateur theatricals the winter before, in 
which I took the part of a young man, I 
had bravely smoked through half of one, 
and made my speeches too. What this 
man had said of Hilton and its provincial- 
ism was in my mind now. I meant no 
wickedness nor harm. I took one of the 
proffered cigarettes with the grand in- 
difference of having done it many times 
before. Mr. Sewall watched me like a 
tiger, and when he produced a match, lit 
it, and stretched it out toward me in the 
hollow of his hand, I leaned forward and 
simply played over again my well-learned 
act of the winter before. Instead of 
clapping of many hands and a curtain 
alk which had pleased me very much last 
winter, my applause to-day, though less 
noisy, was quite as satisfying. 

“Look here!" exclaimed Breckeanace 
Sewall. “Say, who are you, anyway?" 


F COURSE I wasn’t stupid enough to 

tell him, and when I saw that he was 
on the verge of announcing his identity 
I exclaimed: 

“Oh, don’t please. 
not know.” 

* Oh, you don’t know then?” 

"Are you Mr. Jackson?" I essayed 
innocently. 

“No, I'm not Buck Jackson, but he's a 
pal of mine. l'm—" 

“Oh, please," I exclaimed again. - 
“Don’t spoil it!” 

“Spoil it!" he repeated a little dazed. 
“Say, will you talk English?” 

“I mean," I explained, carelessly toss- 
ing away now into the grass the nasty 
little thing that was making my throat 
smart, "I mean don't spoil my adventure. 
Life has so few. To walk down a little 
path, for the purpose of looking at a view 
and instead to run across a stranger who 
may be anything from a bandit to an 
Telan count is so—so romantic.” 

“Romantic!” he repeated. He wasn’t 
a bit good at repartee. “Who are you, 


anyway?” 

Why, I’m anyone, from a peasant to 
an heiress.” 

" You're a darned attractive girl, any- 
how!" he ejaculated, and as lacking in 
subtlety as this speech was, I prized it as 
sign of my adversary's surrender. 

Five minutes later Mr. Sewall suggested 
that we walk back together to the people 
gathered on thelawn. But I had no inten- 
tion of appearing in public with a cele- 
brated person like Breckenridge Sewall 
without having first been properly intro- 
duced. Besides my over-eager sister-in-law 
would besure to pounce upon us. I remem- 
bered my scarf. I had left it by my empty 
cup on the cedar table. It seemed quite 
natural to suggest to this stranger that 
before rejoining the party I should appre- 
ciate my wrap. It had grown alittle chilly. 
He willingly went to get it. When he 
returned he discovered that the owner of 
the bit of lavender silk that he carried in 
his hand had mysteriously disappeared. 
Thick, close-growing vines and bushes 
surrounded the bench, bound in on both 
sides the shaded path. Through a net- 
work of thorns and tangled branches the 
owner of that scarf had managed to break 
her way. The very moment that Mr. 
Sewall stood blankly surveying the empty 
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anything in the world” 


“Why, Breck, don’t be absurd! I wouldn’t marry you for 
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bench she, hidden by a row of young firs, 
was eagerly skirting the west wall of her 
hostess's estate. 


CHAPTER III 


URING the following week Miss 
Vars often caught a fleeting glimpse 
of Mr. Sewall on his way in or out of town. 
She heard that he attended a Country 
Club dance the following Saturday night 
at which she chanced not to be present. 
She was told he had actually partaken of 
refreshment in the dining-room of the 
Country Club, and had allowed himself 
to be introduced to several of her friends. 
It was assuming of this modest young 
irl, was it not, to imagine that Mr. 
Sewall’s activities had anything to do 
with her? It was rather audacious of her 
to don a smart lavender linen suit one 
afternoon and stroll out toward the 
Country Club. Her little dog Dandy 
might just as well have been exercised in 
the opposite direction, and his mistress 
avedes = certain dangerous possibilities. 
But fate was on her side: She didn’t think 
so at first when, in the course of his çon- 
stitutional, Dandy suddenly bristled and 
growled at a terrier twice his weight and 
size and then, with a pull and a dash, fell 
to in a mighty encounter, rolling over and 
over in the dirt and dust. Afterward, 
with the yelping terrier disappearing down 
the road, Dandy held up a bleeding paw 
to his mistress. She didn’t have the heart 
to scold the triumphant little warrior. 
Besides, he was sadly injured. She tied 
her handkerchief about the paw, gathered 
the dog up in her arms, turned her back on 
the Country Club, a quarter of a mile 
farther on, and started home. : 

A low, gray, deep-purring automobile 
appeared out of a cloud of dust. It 
slowed down, and came to a full stop 
three feet in front of her. She looked up. 
The occupant of the car was smiling 
broadly. 

"Well!" he ejaculated, “At last! 
Where did you drop from?” ] 

“How do you do,” she replied loftily. 

“Where did you drop from?" he re- 
peated. "I've been hanging around for a 
week, looking for you.” 

“For me?” She was surprised. “Why, 
what for?” 

“Say,” he broke off, “that was a mean 
trick you played. Iwas mad clean through 
at first. What did you run off that way 
for? What was the game?" i 

“Previous engagement,” she replied. 

“Previous engagement! Well, you 
haven’t any previous engagement now, 
have you? Because, if you have, get in, 
and I'll waft you to it.” . 

“Oh, I wouldn't think of it!" she said. 
He opened the door to the car and sprang 
out beside her. 

“Come, get in," he urged, “I'll take 
ou anywhere you're going. I’d be de- 
ighted." . 

"Why," she exclaimed, “we haven't 
been introduced! How do I know who 
you are?" She was a well brought-up 

oung person, you see. 

“Tl tell you who I am fast enough. 
Glad to. Get in, and we will run up to the 
Club and get introduced, if that's what 
you want.' . . 

“Oh, it isn't!" she assured him, “I 
just prefer to walk—that’s all. Thank 
you very much.” 
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“Well, walk then. But you don’t give 
me the slip this time, young lady. Savvy 
that? Walk, and I'll come along behind 
on low speed.” 

She contemplated the situation for a 
moment, looking away across fields and 
green pastures. Then she glanced down 
at Dandy. Her name in full stared at her 
from the nickel plate of the dog’s collar. 
She smiled. 

“Tl tell you what you can do," she 
said brightly, "I'd be so grateful! My 
little dog has had an accident, you see, 
and if you would be so kind—I hate to 
ask so much of a stranger, it seems a 
great deal,—but if you would leave him 
at the veterinary's, Doctor Jenkins, just 
behind the courthouse? He's so heavy! 
I'd be awfully grateful." 

“No, you don't!" replied Mr. Sewall. 
“No more of those scarf games on me! 
Sorry. But I’m not so easy as all that!” 

The girl shifted her dog to her other 
arm. 

“He weighs fifteen pounds," she re- 
marked. And then abruptly, for no ap- 
parent reason, Mr. Segall in quaced: 

“Ts it yours? Your own? The dog, I 
mean?" 

"My own." she assured him. “Why 
do you ask?" Innocence was stamped u 
on her. For nothing in the world would 
she have glanced down upon the collar. 

"Oh, nothing—nice little rat, that's 
all. And I’m game. Stuff him in, if you 
want. I'll deliver him to your vet.” 

"You will? Really? How kind you 
are! I do appreciate it. You mean it?" 

“Of course I do. Stuff him in. De- 
lighted to be of any little service. Come 
on, Towser. Make it clear to your little 
pet, pray, before starting that I'm no 
abductor. Good-by, and, say,” he added, 
as thé car began to purr, “say, please re- 
member you aren't the only clever little 
guy in the world, Miss Who-ever-you- 
are!" And off he sped down the road. 

Miss “ Who-ever-you-are” walked the 
three miles home slowly, smiling most all 
the way. When she arrived, there: was 
a huge box of flowers waiting on the hall 
table directed to: “Miss Ruth Chenery 
Vars, The Homestead, Hilton, Mass. 
License No. 668." Inside were two dozen 
American Beauty roses. Tied to the 
stem of one was an envelope, and inside 
the envelope was a card which bore the 
name of Breckenridge Sewall. 

“So that’s who he is!" Miss Vars said 
out loud. 


I SAW a great deal of the young million- 
aire during the remainder of the sum- 
mer. Hardly a day passed without the 
approaching purr of his car, never a week 
but that flowers and candy, and more 
flowers and candy, filed the rejoicing 
Homestead. 

I was a canny young person. I allowed 
Mr. Sewall very little of my time in pri- 
vate. I refused to go off alone with him 
anywhere. He was forced to attend teas 
and social functions, if he wanted to in- 
dulge in his fancy at all. The affair, 
carried on before the eyes of the whole 
community, became the main topic of 
conversation. I felt myself being pointed 
out everywhere I went as the girl dis- 
tinguished by the young millionaire, 
Breckenridge Sewall. 

Before a month passed a paragraph 
appeared in a certain periodical in regard 


to the exciting affair. I burst into 
flattering notoriety. What had before 
been slow and difficult sailing for Edith 
and me, now became as swift and easy 
as if we had added an auxiliary engine to 
our little boat. We found ourselves re- 
ceiving invitations from hostesses who 
before had been impregnable. Extended 
hands greeted us—kindness, cordiality. 
Finally the proud day arrived when I 
was invited to Grassmere as a guest. One 
afternoon Breck came rushing in upon me 
and eagerly explained that his mother 
sent her apologies, and would I be good 
enough to fill in a vacancy at a week-end 
house party. Of course I would! Proudly 
I rode away beside Breck in his auto- 
mobile, out of the gates of the Home- 
stead along the state road and swiftly 
swerved inside the fifty-thousand-dollar 
wrought-iron fence around the cherished 
grounds of Grassmere. My trunks fol- 
lowed. And Edith's hopes tollowed, too! 


Iz WAS an exciting three days. I never 
had spent a night in quite such splendid 
surroundings; I never had mingled with 
quite such smart, fashionable people. It 
was like a play to me. I hoped I would 
not forget my lines, fail to observe cues, 
or awkwardly perform the necessary busi- 
ness. I wanted to do credit to my host, 
and I believe I did. Within two hours I 
felt at ease in the grand and luxurious 
house: the men were older, the women 
more experienced, but I wasn't uncom- 
fortable. AsI wandered among the beau- 
tiful rooms, conversed with what to me 
stood for American aristocracy, basked in 
the attention of butlers and French maids, 
it occurred to me that I was peculiarly fit- 
ted for such a life as this. It became me. 

It didn't seem as if I could be the little 
girl who not so very long ago lived in the 
old French-roofed house, with the cracked 
walls, stained ceilings and worn Brussels 
carpets, at 240 Main Street, Hilton, Massa- 
chusetts. But the day Breck asked me 
to marry him I discovered I was that girl, 
with the same untainted ideal of marriage, 
too, hidden away safe and sound under 
my play-acting. 

“Why, Breck,” I exclaimed, “don’t be 
absurd! I wouldn’t marry you for any- 
thing in the world.” 

And I wouldn't! My marriage was a 
very dim and indistinct affair to me then. 
I had placed it in a very far-away future. 
My ideal of love was such, that beside it, 
all my friends’ love affairs, and many of 
those in fiction, seemed commonplace and 
mediocre. I prized highly the distinction 
of Breckenridge Sewall’s attentions, but 
marry him—of course I wouldn’t! 

The next day the house party broke up; 
and the next week Grassmere was closed 
for the season. It was not opened again 
for several summers. The Sewalls oc- 
cupied an old English estate of theirs near 
London, and I didn’t see my millionaire 
again for three years. When I did my 
ideals had undergone extensive altera- 
tions. 


CHAPTER IV 
[)EBUTANTES are a good deal like 


first novels—advertised and intro- 
duced at a great expenditure of money 
and effort, and presented to the public 
with fear and trembling. But the great- 
est likeness comes (Continued on page 70) 
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I felt like the fellow who “could lick his weight 
in wildcats and paint whole townships red” 


By NORMAN STRONG 


This man tells how he was old at 
forty-six, with death just around the 
corner. Atfifty heisten years young- 
er, well, strong, and growing more 
youthful, just through obeying a 
few simple rules. 


ORTY-SIX is considered by 
physiologists the dangerous age 
in man. 

At this time I was living in the 
country eight months of the year, . 

and fancied that my life was reasonably 
regular. Iate well, Pectus in fact, and I 
drank as a gentleman is supposed to drink, 
though rarely to excess. In my younger 
days, I confess, I had been less abstemious. 
In the neighborhood of six feet in height, 
was proportionately heavy, weighing a 
few pounds under two hundred. Aside 
from occasional nervous attacks I regarded 
myself, and was generally looked upon, as 
without physical ailment. Once or twice 
every week I gave up half a day to golf, 


A / which I believed benefited me and kept me 


up to standard. Besides that, I motored. 
I worked pretty steadily at my profession, 
and was able to apply myself to a long and 
sustained piece 5 died for weeks at a 
time without any apparent injurious ef- 
fect, save perhaps a little nervous reaction 
at the finish. 


ON THE occasions of my visits to the 

city I more than once found myself 
seated in the train beside a physician 
whom I had known socially as well as 
professionally for a number of years, and 
whose learning and skill I respected. 
Usually we steered clear of "shop" in 
choosing our subjects of conversation; but 
at this period, when I was pretty much 
abused by the age-enemy idea, I broke 
away from custom and invited an ex- 
pression of his opinion. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said frankly, 
“you are, and have been, rather a marvel 
to me. It is almost the invariable rule, 
when men reach your age and have lived 
your life, for the effects of that mode of 
living to show somewhere. You know and 
I know that you were a pretty gay boy." 
He could hardly have put it more inof- 
fensively. “And the gay boys, with rare 
exceptions, have to pay in the end. Now, 
so far as I can see, you are cheating old 
Father Time out of his dues. Apparently 
you have nothing organic the matter with 
you. SofarasIcan see there are no symp- 

` toms of liver, stomach, kidney or heart 
trouble. And in one or another of those 
four directions the break generally occurs." 
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I told him then what up to that moment 
I had spoken of to no one; what, indeed, 
I had barely dared admit to myself: there 
had been pain, at times, in my left breast, 
and there had been very distinct feelings 
of oppression there. ''Do you suppose it's 
my heart?" I asked. 

He smiled in a tolerant sort of way, and 
shook his head negatively. ‘‘ More likely 
indigestion and a little gas," he said. “Get 


some soda mints, and when you notice it 


again, take a couple. If they relieve it, 
dismiss the subject from your mind." 

I tried the soda mints. They relieved 
the pain and the oppression. I was re- 
assured. 

In the following week I attended a ban- 
quet. And I ate more and drank more— 
yes, I drank very much more—than was 
good for me. 


HIS was a week before the Christmas 

holidays. Somehow or other I couldn't 
come around. I had that pain again 
and I had that oppression, and a whole 
bottle of soda mints had not the slightest 
effect on either. I hadn't felt so wretched 
in years. I tried stimulants only to feel 
worse. There was a house party at my 
country place over Christmas, and I never 
worked so laboriously in all my days as 
I did then to keep my end up. hen 
our guests were gone I practically col- 
lapsed. For I had made the discovery, 
with my finger on my pulse, that my 
treacherous heart was missing almost as 
many beats as it recorded. 

I consulted my mirror, and it seemed to 
me that I looked a hundred. Certainly I 
looked old enough to be my wife's grand- 
father. ''I am going to die," I told my- 
self, “and she'll get a second husband of 
more suitable age." 

As soon as I could pull myself together 
sufficiently I went into the city and called 
on my friend the physician. 

“This is no social call," I told him 
ravely. “This is purely professional. 
here is something radically wrong with 

me, and I want you to find out just what 
it is. The break has come, and Father 
Time refuses to be cheated any longer." 

He laughed at me. He did all he could 
to cheer me. Then he asked me a few 
questions, and when I had answered them 
he got out his stethoscope. After hav- 
ing me remove my coat and waistcoat he 
jammed his fingers into my chest, hunting 
through the layers of fat for my fifth rib. 
When he found it he applied the cup of 
the stethoscope to one spot after another 
in that locality, and got the message from 
my heart by telephone, so to speak. I no- 
ticed that he was a long time—an uncon- 
scionable time it seemed to me—about it. 

When he finished he was no longer 
smiling. He looked very serious. So, 
assuming a bravery I didn't at all feel, I 
smiled in his stead. I fancv, however, 
that it wasn't a very successful smile. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you find?" 

*"There's some trouble there," he an- 
swered. 

“Serious?” 

“Serious,” he told me. ‘‘ But not neces- 
sarily anything to be alarmed about." For 
an instant I was relieved, but only for the 
briefest instant. “At present," he added. 

“You mean—?”’ I ventured, picking up 
my waistcoat with trembling hands. 

“I mean that with care it can be re- 
lieved." 


“Cured?” I asked. 

He hesitated, and in the effort to button 
my waistcoat I found that my fingers were 
all thumbs. 

“T can’t make a new heart for you,” he 
said at length. “I could give you a big 
name for this trouble, which you probably 
wouldn’t in the least understand, but I 
won't. I'll be simple and straightforward. 
You have hardening of the heart muscle. 


noting every symptom. In a couple of 
days | was sure I felt better. 

At the end of the week he examined me 
again, and before he spoke I saw that he 
was pleased. 

“You have responded wonderfully," he 
said. “It only goes to show what a fine 
constitution you have, and yet how you 
have abused it. Don't take any more 
pellets. We mustn't exhaust their bene- 
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I felt younger, and those who knew 
me best told me I looked younger 


There’s no valvular. affection. It might 
be better if there were. You have the sort 
of heart we find in men who have been 
college athletes in their youth and then 
take up sedentary occupations in after 
life. 

I had never been a college athlete, and 
I told him so. 

“T didn't say you had," was his re- 
joinder. “But your heart is that kind of a 
heart." 

] put on my coat, and made another 
effort at a smile. “I’m hard-hearted,” I 
said. But he appeared not to hear me. 
He merely asked me to sit down. I did so, 
and he wrote for me a prescription. 

“Take those pellets as directed," he 
said, "and come back in a week. But 
more important than the pellets is that 
you avoid any violent exercise or undue 
excitement. Don't run for a car, or any- 
thing of that sort. And be careful of 
your diet. No fried foods; no stimulants; 
cut down your smoking." 

No patient ever followed his physician's 
orders more rigidly than I did his. I am 
free to admit that I was frightened. I 
took the little green pellets and I watched 
myself with the most scrupulous care, 


ficial qualities. Besides, I don't believe in 
drugs when hygiene will serve. So we are 
going to try hygiene." 


HE TALKED to me for a long while. 
There were things I must do and there 
were even more things that I must not do. 
And it was impressed upon me that every 
warning, every interdiction, every in- 
junction, every limitation, was of the 
most vital importance, to be adopted, 
acted upon with a will, and persisted in. 
Especially persisted in. “Don’t imagine 
because the distressing symptoms cease," 
he said, “that you are cured, and that 
you may relapse into old habits. Hence- 
forth you must always be careful.” 

'To my surprise, he informed me that I 
was much too heavy. "Every year you 
keep on that extra weight,” he said, “is a 
year off your life. I want you to take off 
sixteen pounds." 

“I always thought," I came back at 
him, "that I was about right for my 
height. I'm pretty tall, you know.” 

“Six feet?" he asked. I nodded. 

From somewhere in his desk he pro- 
duced a table. “I have here,” he ex- 
plained, “the average height and weight 
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of seventy-four thousand men accepted as 
good risks by the life insurance companies. 
According to it, I find that you are sixteen 
pounds above the average for men of your 
age and height. Each one of those pounds 
gives your heart extra work. Still, you 
must take them off by degrees, for your 
organs need time to adjust themselves to 
the reduction.” 

* How am I to take them off?" I asked. 


jest, LIEST xx 


morning, at rising, I was directed to drink 
four glasses—good-sized glasses. “A sort 
of internal bath, you know," he explained. 
“Make yourself clean inside as well as 
out." 

“Cold external baths, as usual, I sup- 
pose?" I questioned. 

* No," he answered, "they're too much 
of a shock. Hot baths are bere They 


are good for your nerves and they stimu- 
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I gave them my birth-date, and they looked sheep- 
ish. They couldn’t believe me, and yet they had to 


“ By reducing your food and increasing 
your exercise,” he told me. But to begin 
with he prescribed a mixture of Rochelle 
and Epsom salts. 

“And I want you to walk,” he said. “I 
want you to walk an hour at least every 
day at a smart pace. Golf if you like, but 
brisk walking along country roads will do 
you quite as much good.” 

* How about motoring?” 

“Sell your motor car," he advised, “ un- 
less you can forget you have it. How 
far is your place from the station?" 

“Two miles." 

“Walk it.” 

“But I’m not fond of walking,” I ob- 
jected. 

He frowned. ''You're less fond of dy- 
ing, aren't you?" he chided. “To give 
interest to your walks, make a practice of 
breathing deeply. Inhale for five steps, 
exhale for five steps. Do it rhythmically, 
and keep at it. See how your chest will 
expand. Get a tape measure and keep a 
record of your increasing chest measure- 
ment. Do the same with your legs. 
Make a sort of game of it.” 

And I was to drink water as I had never 
thought of drinking water before. Every 


late the circulation. But don’t go to sleep 
in the tub. Make them as short as you've 
made your cold baths. And before you 
bathe give yourself a thorough rub-down 
with a coarse crash towel, or, better still, 
a pair of goat's-hair gloves." 


HESE were the most important, if not 
indeed all, of the things I must do. 
'The things that I mustn't do or that I 
must limit myself in doing were more 
numerous and equally, if not more, im- 
portant. A lot of them had to do with 
diet. Hot breads, pie crust, fried things 
were utterly taboo. Meats and the allow- 
able things, however, were to be eaten in 
moderation. I should have but two meals 
a day, preferably breakfast and dinner. 
And if Lact hungry in the meantime, I 
must content myself with a little fruit. 
“Tt won't seem so satisfying at the mo- 
ment," he made clear, “as a luncheon of 
the kind you've been used to, but half an 
hour afterward you will not be hungry, 
and you'll feel a great deal better.” 
“ No alcohol, you said?" I suggested. 
“A single glass of beer will not matter, 
” he directed. “ But no cock- 
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For breakfast I might have half a cup 
of coffee, and since I had been for years 
an almost constant smoker he would not 
take tobacco away altogether. Twelve 
cigarettes and one cigar, however, were 
where he drew the line. 

“Moderation,” he concluded, “‘is to be 
your watchword in everything. Real 
moderation. And that doesn't mean lead- 
ing a comparatively regular life for a 
month, or two months, or 
three months, and then 
jumping over all the fences 
in a single night. You are 
to lead a strictly regular life, 
day after day, week after 
week, year after year. That's 
your sentence. And, be- 
lieve me, you are not going 
to find it half as hard as you 
think you will." 

And I didn't. 

For a while, of course, it 
was punishment; but after a 
month or so it began to be- 
come a habit, and when 
things become habitual we 
don't mind them. We rare- 
ly think of them. 

From time to time I 
dropped in on the doctor, 
and he listened with his 
stethoscope. '"'You're fifty 
per cent better," he would 
say. Or, "You're ninety 
per cent better." "This, of 
course was after many 
months. ` 

One day I went to him 
after luncheon. He listened 
and then he looked at me 
with a half-suspicious, half- 
quizzical look. 

* What have you been do- 
ing now?" he asked. “That 
old heart of yours is running 
like a trip-hammer." 

I told him I had drunk a 
glass of beer with my lunch- 
eon. 

"Which only goes to 
show,” he said, “‘how sensi- 
tive your heart is. Better 
lass of beer out." 


cut the 

Icutitout. At that time I was trying 
the experiment of taking only my half-cup 
of coffee in the morning, and luncheon and 


dinner as the two meals. Once I broke 
the coffee rule, and drank a cup at this 
light midday meal, going to him directly 
from the table. 

And again I got that question: “What 
have you been doing?" Once more m 
heart was pounding. When I confessed, 
he said: 

“That cup of coffee contained about 
five grains of caffeine, a tremendous heart 
stimulant. Your heart doesn't want stimu- 
lation. It is as if you lashed a horse that 
was running as fast as it knew how al- 


ready." 
When I had been going to him for six 


‘months and he was well pleased with my 


progress, he told me what he had never 
said before. 

“T tried not to alarm you that first day 
you came to me," he said, “but I was 
thoroughly alarmed myself. You were 
like a man carrying in his arms a very 
valuable and fragile vase, and not realizing 
either its value or fragility. A single mis- 
step might have crashed the vase to 
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atoms. You were in such a condition that 
any little overexertion, or any sudden un- 
due excitement, would have snuffed out 
your life in an instant.” 

He then went on to explain to me that 
with every pulsation of the heart it gives 
forth two sounds: the first is dull and pro- 
longed, the second short and sharp. And 
in health they are distinctly divided by a 
short pause. On that first day there was 
no pause between sounds or pulsations in 
my heart. There was nothing but a sort 
of continuous flutter. 

“Now,” he concluded, “each sound is 
divided as it should be. But you must re- 
member that at the forty-fifth year at the 
latest the heart loses part of its elasticity, 
just as does the eye; and when men go on 
working, smoking, drinking, exercising, as 
if they were forty, disaster is sure to fol- 
low. That’s what you did, and you very 
nearly paid the penalty.” 


KNOWING that, I was not very likely 
to treat my condition as an idle mat- 
ter. More assiduously than ever I ap- 
plied myself to the routine of treatment, 
and I was rewarded by a slow but steady 
improvement. 

suppose, at times, despite my resolu- 
tion, I did break every rule. Not all 
together, of course, but one now, and 
another another time. It is not in human 
nature not to do that sort of thing. We 
forget; or, worse still, we foolishly grow 
openly rebellious. But notwithstanding 
these sporadic infractions I grew better 
and better from month to month. 

When I began my daily walks there 
were two things that annoyed me. For 
the first half-mile or so I always experi- 
enced a distinct discomfort in the region 
of my heart. Not exactly a pain, but a 
sort of soreness and constriction. Then 
I'd belch and the discomfort would go. 
Another thing was shortness of breath. 
It was almost impossible for me to keep 
up the deep breathing that had been or- 
dered, because I was forced to take short 
breaths with my lips parted. Very gradu- 
ally, however, Hoth these difficulties 
passed. And the day came when I found 
that I hadn’t had the oppression from gas 
for weeks and that I could walk four miles 
an hour without losing my wind and 
breathing through my nose all the way. 

There had come, too, a sensation of 
general fitness such as I had not experi- 
enced for years. I felt like the fellow in— 
Bret Harte's verses, isn’t it?—who “could 
lick his weight in wildcats and paint 
whole townships red.” 

Everybody said I looked like a different 
man. And I knew I was a different man. 
I hadn't an ounce of fat on me. I was all 
bone and sinew and muscle. My color, 
too, had changed. In the days of my high 
and careless living, I had been either 
floridly flushed or sallow and pasty-faced. 
I had been these by turns. Now my com- 
plexion was always a good, healthy pink 
in winter and a ruddy, sun-tanned brown 
in summer. I felt younger, and those 
who knew me best told me I looked 
younger. i 

It is four years, now, since I began 
living the new life, and the rules have 
become second nature. In those four 

ears I haven’t been ill a day. I haven’t 
had so much as a cold in the head or a 
sore throat, or a headache. So far as 
actual sensation goes I wouldn’t know I 


had a heart. I haven’t been to see my 
physician for nearly two years. 

Vee over all this there was, up to three 
months ago, a cloud which at times I for- 
got but which was always there, subcon- 
sciously, just the same. That physician 
had told me that I could never hope to be 
more than ninety per cent better. He 
couldn’t make a new heart for me, and 
the muscle of my heart was undoubtedly 
harder than it should be. Moreover, I had 
read books on the heart and its ailments, 
and I had read: “Formerly physicians be- 
came frightened at once when they de- 
tected an enlarged heart and valve trouble. 
To-day they consider them devoid of 
danger, so long as the heart muscle keeps 
strong.” That, then, was what he must 
have meant when he said it might be bet- 
ter if there were valvular trouble. No, I 
said, to myself, I can patch things up in 
this way, bie I can never be really well. 
In the end that heart is bound to get me. 
“We may need those little green pellets 
later," the doctor had said. 

And that was the cloud. 

But three months ago it dissolved. And 
this is how it came about: a life insurance 
agent got after me. I was already fairly 
well insured, but it struck me that it 
would do no harm to take a little more, if 
I could pass. But could I pass? That 
was the question. I was deeply interested 
in finding out. I'd gladly pay the pre- 
mium on another policy for ten thousand 
dollars if they'd let me in, just for the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that, despite every- 
thing, I was still a good risk. 


UST toshow how interested I was Iwent 
to the company's office by appointment 
and the agent had a doctor there to 
ut me through the physical examination. 
efore he began, however, the agent asked 
me my age. Now that was another mat- 
ter I was interested in. Ever since a chit 
of a girl four years and more ago had said 
I looked old enough to be my wife's 
father, I had been anxious for a thor- 
oughly unbiased opinion of my age from 
my appearance. 

* Both you gentlemen,” I said, “must 
be excellent judges in that matter. You 
have had wide experience. Now, I want 
you to tell me frankly just how old you 
think I am, and don't be modest about it, 
for you are to have the truth in a minute, 
and this is a business question and not a 
time for compliments." 

The agent guessed first. He looked me 
over pretty sharply, and then he told me 
that he regarded himself as a very ex- 
cellent judge. 

“You're forty,” he said. 

The doctor said he usually hit it to the 
exact year. Hewas rarely two years out of 
the way. “I should say you are between 
forty-two and forty-three.” 

hen I gave them my birth-date, and 
they looked sheepish. They couldn't be- 
lieve me, and yet they had to. I was two 
months over heey. 

Then the doctor took me into his office, 
and I stripped to the waist. One of the 


first things he did after weighing me and : 


getting my height was to put a tape line 
around me beneath my arms and get my 
chest measure. 

“Expel the air from your lungs," he 
directed. I did so. 

* Now inhale as deeply as you can.” I 
did so and watched with some amused 


pleasure his tape line run out through his 
fingers. 

“You have an exceptionally fine chest 
expansion," he said. 

hat wasone thing those deep breathing 
exercises had done for me. 

But it was when he came to examine my 
heart that I was most interested. I can't 
say I was amused over this. On the con- 
trary I was anxious. More than that, I 
was fearful. He went over it very care- 
fully. He got its size by percussion, and 
its sounds by auscultation. When he 
finished I tried to gather something from 
his face, but couldn't. 

* How's the heart, Doctor?” I asked, 
and fairly trembled on his answer. 

I think he cleared his throat before he 
spoke. I know his answer was a long 
while coming. I’ll bet my pulsation ran 
up, right then and there, to over a hun- 
dred. I know I stopped breathing. 

“All right," he answered at last, in the 
most casual, matter-of-fact tone, and I 
breathed again. “A little nervous, per- 
haps, but sound, perfectly sound." 


I COULD have hugged him. It didn't 
seem possible, and yet I knew that, as an 
examiner for one of the biggest of the big 
life insurance companies, he would be the 
last person to disguise actual conditions. 

I began to feel a renewed physical ex- 
altation from that moment. [walked on 
air, as it were. Nor was that all. I am 
inclined to think that it was not even the 
best. The books on the heart and the 
blood vessels which I had been reading 
had had a great deal to say about arterio- 
sclerosis and blood pressure. They had 
had so much to say that I had asked m 
own physician about my arteries. e 
hadn’t taken my blood pressure, but he 
seemed to know. 

"Every man at your age,” he said, 
“and especially men that have lived your 
life, have some arterial hardening. In 
your case it isn't very marked yet, but it 
is there.” 

I recalled at the moment the examiner 
was about to put a rubber hose on my 
arm to discover how old my arteries were, 
that my physician had once given me the 
fright of my life by accounting for a sharp 
muscular soreness on the inner side of my 
upper leg as a possible thrombosis, or 
clogging of a blood vessel by a blood clot, 
due often to senile arterial decay. 

Then the examiner pumped up the hose 
until it grew tighter and tighter on my 
arm, keeping a finger on my pulse the 
while, and an eye on a disk and a moving 
indicator. Presently he stopped pumping, 
and the test was over. 

“No wonder I misjudged your age," he 
said cheerily, glad, apparently, to ac- 
count for his error. Why you have the 
blood pressure of a man of twenty-five!" 

That time I was really tempted to hug 
him. I know my face must have beamed. 

“I know some men,” added that de- 
lightful examiner, “who would pay you a 
very handsome figure for that blood 
pressure of yours." 

It was the pleasantest experience I had 
had in four years. Ilook upon that little 
room in the life insurance company's 
office as one of the most charming rooms 
I ever sat in. And it was furnished with 
only a chair, a table, scales, and a wash- 
stand with running water in one corner. 

I have thought (Continued on page 78) 


DAWN 


The Story of a Great Love 


“It isn’t having children that makes a woman. 


They prepare you to love the man. The mother 


who thought she had spent herself . .. is resur- 


rected. Then she turns and mothers a man!” 


By Alice Woods 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. T. BENDA 


e E IONIANS go it pretty 
glib, with all our motors 
and machines and speed- 
ways, but, by George!” 
and the Judge's smile be- 

came grim, “‘a social crisis makes us look 

like squirrels doing time on tin wheels in a 

new cage." 

“Id love a chance to judge Ionia!” 
chuckled Anna Howard, leaning on the 
back of her father's chair. 

- '"U'm," grumbled the Judge. “You 

baby squirrels know how to make your 

little half-size tin wheels look like a streak 
of light, hey?" 

Pranks!” murmured Anna. 

The Judge waved his hand. “It’s the 
judging business that looks particularl 
foolish to me just now,” he sighed. “We 
are all too wise to live. We just twinkle! 
Here I’ve been judging the lonian brand 
of misconduct, off and on, for fifteen years, 
haven’t I, Mama?” 

“Bout,” Carrie Howard agreed, her 
rocking chair agitated with the sudden 
personal turn. 

“Well, I feel pretty sure that much of 
that time's been spent making a blithering 
ass of myself. Fifteen years of earnest 
work only to realize that when I talk I 
often—bray!” 

* What on earth’s up with you, Papa?" 
asked Mrs. Howard. 

The Judge considered her. "I'll tell 
you, Carrie, having to look at one of m 
trusted lifelong friends in the sinners 
box has just about left the saint of judg- 
ment without a leg to stand on.” 

“I’ve always said, Papa, that you take 
things harder than the prisoner does," 
said Mrs. Howard. “ Now, don't you 
worry any more about that case. No 


The Judge looked past his wife through 
the windows to the lawn and the flower 
beds, then beyond the maples that 
screened away the dusty outside world. 
“This Wilson case has given my feelings 

rickly heat, I guess. You know, Mama, 
saw Mrs. Wilson yesterday.” 

“You did?” 


"She was hurrying through the street 
as if she hadn’t any right to be there. 
Right! Nora Wilson no right in this 
town! Nice idea, isn’t it? hy, every 
stick and stone of Ionia must mean some- 
thing to her! And, if you'll believe it, 
I saw that upstart of a Gordon-Jones 
woman cut her! Cut Nora Wilson! I 
boiled! Gordon-Jones, hey? Td like 
somebody who was born yesterday to tell 
me what sort of a combination in names 
that is, anyhow.” 

“Better look out, Daddie. They are 
the whole thing in Ionia just now!” 


THE udge flecked his newspaper with 
his big white silk handkerchief. “I 
hurried and caught up with Nora, and I 
made her shake hands and chat with me. 
Chat! I was, as usual, the kind-hearted 
elephant. I made her cry. I can’t stand 
it to see a woman cry! I know well 
enough that there are times wheh a human 
being can stand up against anything but 
kindness, but that Gordon-Jones woman, 
with the rudder of her hat on wrong, and 
her danglin’ ear-rings, was too much for 
me. Anyhow, I’m glad I did it, and once 
she got hold of herself I guess Nora’ll be 
glad too. I put her on her street car. It 
was all there was to do just then. Poor 
Nora! She's thin, Mama! It’s pitiful. 
I guess that big place out there must seem 
empty, with the boys all living away and 
Wilson gone." ` 

“It must be dreadful,” Anna sighed 


softly. 

The Judge put up his hand and held 
fast to Anna’s. “Now, Mama and Nan, 
I've been thinking that maybe we three 
can help Nora. And we needn't lose any- 
thing by doing it, either." He resorted 
to a tone of common sense that he might, 
after his manner, keep his great heart 
back out of the light. 

aom Daddie?” Anna came to his 


id. 

“Couldn’t we put aside our plan to go 
up North this year? It's a long hot trip, 
and expensive. Of course it 1s mighty 
pleasant and cool up there with the lake 


and the pines. But it seems to me that 
it is up to us—" 

“What is it you want to do, Papa?" 
And Mrs. Howard sat forward, one hand 
lost in a stocking so fine that it probabl 
belonged to Anna, the other poised wi 
the darning needle in air. Anna listened 
eagerly, too. No change of plan could 
greatly disturb her. Anna was young, 
and all landscape looked alike to her, 
just so that it was peopled. 

The Judge bluffed a little, chuckling at 
his wife. "Have I got you worried this 
time, Carrie?" 

“No,” she smiled slowly, “I’m not 
much worried," and she went on with her 
darning. 

*"There's a lot of room that's going to 
waste out there now," said the Judge. “I 
thought that if Nora could be persuaded 
to take us in for the summer it would be 
fine for us and keep her busy. To be 
busy's the great thing for her just now." 

“T just knew that plan was coming," 
breathed Mrs. Howard. 

The Judge had splendid eyes, some- 
times brown, sometimes gray, and always 
aglow with their love of searching for the 
big reason that does somewhere live in the 
least of things. Just now his eagerness 
blinded him and he got ready to argue. 

“Now, Mama—” 


MBS. HOWARD took off her glasses 
and beamed upon him. “There’s no 
‘Now, Mama’ about it this time,” she 
told him. “It’s a splendid idea, and just 
like you!” 

“ Daddie, you are a brick!” and Anna’s 
young arms choked him. 

“Brickbat!” he flustered, robbed of his 
resources of argument by his unexpected 
success. '"'You see," he shook Anna off 
and got her hand again, “Bill Wilson's 
tucked away snug enough; but Nora’s got 
to stay and take all the hate. And, Ty 
George! I guess that until you have had it 
turned on you, full and hot, you don’t 
dream how much of it there’s room for in a 
town of this size.” 

“I guess Nora’s found out,” commented 
Mrs. Howard. 

“You know,” and the Judge adjusted 
his eyeglasses, "I'd have resigned before 
I'd have tried Wilson. A judge doesn’t 
try his friends any more than a doctor 
treats his family. Ma be it’s to our credit 
that we aren’t often asked to, and maybe,” 
—he laughed a little—"'it's just luck! I 
got ’em to call in Hilton because he’s 
about as chicken-hearted as I am. And 
I must say the trial was very decently con- 
ducted. They buried Bill, if ever a man 
was buried, but they didn’t toll the bell. 
They were kinder in the court-room than 
they were out in the street.” 

e smiled absently, his eyes upon his 
wife’s busy hands. 

“But I tell you what, Mama, jail’s jail, 
and jail is hell, whatever sort of paper you 
wrap it up in. And once a man’s inside, 
he’s got it all to do alone,"—the big 
silk handkerchief agitated the newspaper 
again,—‘‘and, though I wouldn't over- 
estimate our importance, being the judge 
who belongs to the court that tried Wil- 
son, our friendliness for Nora may count. 
People are sheep, aren’t they? And a 
youngster like Nan will cheer the place 
up for Nora, if anything will. I guess it 
will take a good deal more than the ghost 
of old Bill Wilson to give us the blues, 
hey, Nan?” 
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atoms. You were in such a condition that 
any little overexertion, or any sudden un- 
due excitement, would have snuffed out 
your life in an instant.” 

He then went on to explain to me that 
with every pulsation of the heart it gives 
forth two sounds: the first is dull and pro- 
longed, the second short and sharp. And 
in health they are distinctly divided by a 
short pause. On that first day there was 
no pause between sounds or pulsations in 
my heart. There was nothing but a sort 
of continuous flutter. 

“Now,” he concluded, “each sound is 
divided as it should be. But you must re- 
member that at the forty-fifth year at the 
latest the heart loses part of its elasticity, 
just as does the eye; and when men go on 
working, smoking, drinking, exercising, as 
if they were forty, disaster is sure to fol- 
low. That's what you did, and you very 
nearly paid the penalty." 


KNOWING that, I was not vey likely 
to treat my condition as an idle mat- 
ter. More assiduously than ever I ap- 
plied myself to the routine of treatment, 
and I was rewarded by a slow but steady 
improvement. 

suppose, at times, despite my resolu- 
tion, I did break every rule. Not all 
together, of course, but one now, and 
another another time. It is not in human 
nature not to do that sort of thing. We 
forget; or, worse still, we foolishly grow 
openly rebellious. But notwithstanding 
these sporadic infractions I grew better 
and better from month to month. 

When I began my daily walks there 
were two things that annoyed me. For 
the first half-mile or so I always experi- 
enced a distinct discomfort in the region 
of my heart. Not exactly a pain, but a 
sort of soreness and constriction. Then 
I'd belch and the discomfort would go. 
Another thing was shortness of breath. 
It was almost impossible for me to keep 
up the deep breathing that had been or- 
dered, because I was forced to take short 
breaths with my lips parted. Very gradu- 
ally, however, both these difficulties 
passed. And the day came when I found 
that I hadn't had the oppression from gas 
for weeks and that I could walk four miles 
an hour without losing my wind and 
breathing through my nose all the way. 

There had come, too, a sensation of 
general fitness such as I had not experi- 
enced for years. I felt like the fellow in— 
Bret Harte's verses, isn't it?—who “could 
lick his weight in wildcats and paint 
whole townships red.” 

Everybody said I looked like a different 
man. And I knew I was a different man. 
I hadn't an ounce of fat on me. I was all 
bone and sinew and muscle. My color, 
too, had changed. In the days of my high 
and careless living, I had been either 
floridly flushed or sallow and pasty-faced. 
I had been these by turns. Now my com- 
plexion was always a good, healthy pink 
in winter and a ruddy, sun-tanned brown 
in summer. I felt younger, and those 
who knew me best told me I looked 
younger. 

It is four years, now, since I began 
living the new life, and the rules have 
become second nature. In those four 

ears I haven't been ill a day. I haven't 

ad so much as a cold in the head or a 
sore throat, or a headache. So far as 
actual sensation goes I wouldn't know I 


had a heart. I haven't been to see my 
physician for nearly two years. 

Vet over all this there was, up to three 
months ago, a cloud which at times I for- 
got but which was always there, subcon- 
sciously, just the same. That physician 
had told me that I could never hope to be 
more than ninety per cent better. He 
couldn't make a new heart for me, and 
the muscle of my heart was undoubtedly 
harder than it should be. Moreover, I had 
read books on the heart and its ailments, 
and I had read: “Formerly physicians be- 
came frightened at once when they de- 
tected an enlarged heart and valve trouble. 
To-day they consider them devoid of 
danger, so long as the heart muscle keeps 
strong." That, then, was what he must 
have meant when he said it might be bet- 
ter if there were valvular trouble. No, I 
said, to myself, I can patch things up in 
this way, but I can never be really well. 
In the end that heart is bound to get me. 
“We may need those little green pellets 
later," the doctor had said. 

And that was the cloud. 

But three months ago it dissolved. And 
this is how it came about: a life insurance 
agent got after me. I was already fairly 
well insured, but it struck me that it 
would do no harm to take a little more, if 
I could pass. But could I pass? That 
was the question. I was deeply interested 
in finding out. I'd gladly pay the pre- 
mium on another policy for ten thousand 
dollars if they'd let me in, just for the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that, despite every- 
thing, I was still a good risk. 


UST to show how interested I was I went 
to the company’s office by appointment 
and the agent had a doctor there to 
ut me through the physical examination. 
Before he began, however, the agent asked 
me my age. Now that was another mat- 
ter I was interested in. Ever since a chit 
of a girl four years and more ago had said 
I looked old enough to be my wife’s 
father, I had been anxious for a thor- 
oughly unbiased opinion of my age from 
my appearance. 

“Both you gentlemen," I said, “must 
be excellent judges in that matter. You 
have had wide experience. Now, I want 
you to tell me frankly just how old you 
think I am, and don't be modest about it, 
for you are to have the truth in a minute, 
and this is a business question and not a 
time for compliments." 

The agent guessed first. He looked me 
over pretty sharply, and then he told me 
that he regarded himself as a very ex- 
cellent judge. 

“You're forty," he said. 

The doctor said he usually hit it to the 
exact year. Hewasrarely two years out of 
the way. “I should say you are between 
forty-two and forty-three." 

hen I gave them my birth-date, and 
they looked sheepish. They couldn’t be- 
lieve me, and yet they had to. I was two 
months over fifty. 

Then the doctor took me into his office, 
and I stripped to the waist. One of the 


first things he did after weighing me and : 


getting my height was to put a tape line 
around me beneath my arms and get my 
chest measure. 

“Expel the air from your lungs," he 
directed. I did so. 

“Now inhale as deeply as you can.” I 
did so and watched with some amused 


pleasure his tape line run out through his 
ers. 

‘You have an exceptionally fine chest 
expansion,” he said. 

hat was one thing those deep breathing 
exercises had done for me. 

But it was when he came to examine my 
heart that I was most interested. I can’t 
say I was amused over this. On the con- 
trary I was anxious. More than that, I 
was fearful. He went over it very care- 
fully. He got its size by percussion, and 
its sounds by auscultation. When he 
finished I tried to gather something from 
his face, but couldn’t. 

"How's the heart, Doctor?” I asked, 
and fairly trembled on his answer. 

I think he cleared his throat before he 
spoke. I know his answer was a long 
while coming. I'll bet my pulsation ran 
up, right then and there, to over a hun- 
dred. I know I stopped breathing. 

“All right,” he answered at last, in the 
most casual, matter-of-fact tone, and I 
breathed again. “A little nervous, per- 
haps, but sound, perfectly sound.” 


I COULD have hugged him. It didn't 
seem possible, and yet I knew that, as an 
examiner for one of the biggest of the big 
life insurance companies, he would be the 
last person to disguise actual conditions. 

I began to feel a renewed physical ex- 
altation from that moment. | walked on 
air, as it were. Nor was that all. I am 
inclined to think that it was not even the 
best. The books on the heart and the 
blood vessels which I had been reading 
had had a great deal to say about arterio- 
sclerosis and blood pressure. They had 
had so much to say that I had asked m 
own physician about my arteries. e 
hadn't taken my blood pressure, but he 
seemed to know. 

"Every man at your age," he said, 
“and especially men that have lived your 
life, have some arterial hardening. In 
your case it isn't very marked yet, but it 
is there.” 

I recalled at the moment the examiner 
was about to put a rubber hose on my 
arm to discover how old my arteries were, 
that my physician had once given me the 
fright of my life by accounting for a sharp 
muscular soreness on the inner side of my 
upper leg as a possible thrombosis, or 
clogging of a blood vessel by a blood clot, 
due often to senile arterial decay. 

Then the examiner pumped up the hose 
until it grew tighter and tighter on my 
arm, keeping a finger on my pulse the 
while, and an eye on a disk and a moving 
indicator. Presently he stopped pumping, 
and the test was over. 

“No wonder I misjudged your age,” he 
said cheerily, glad, apparently, to ac- 
count for his error. “Why you have the 
blood pressure of a man of twenty-five!” 

That time I was really tempted to hug 
him. I know my face must have beamed. 

“I know some men,” added that de- 
lightful examiner, “who would pay you a 
very handsome figure for that blood 
pressure of yours.” 

It was the pleasantest experience I had 
had in four years. I look upon that little 
room in the life insurance company’s 
office as one of the most charming rooms 
I ever sat in. And it was furnished with 
only a chair, a table, scales, and a wash- 
stand with running water in one corner. 
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“It isn’t having children that makes a woman. 


They prepare you to love the man. The mother 


who thought she had spent herself . .. is resur- 


rected. Then she turns and mothers a man!” 


By Alice Woods 


ILLUSTRATION 


E E IONIANS go it pretty 
glib, with all our motors 
and machines and speed- 
ways, but, by George!” 
and the Judge’s smile be- 

came grim, “‘a social crisis makes us look 

like squirrels doing time on tin wheels in a 

new cage.” 

“Id love a chance to judge Ionia!" 
chuckled Anna Howard, leaning on the 
back of her father's chair. 

- ''U'm," grumbled the Judge. “You 

baby squirrels know how to make your 

little half-size tin wheels look like a streak 
of light, hey?" 

“Thanks!” murmured Anna. 

The Judge waved his hand. “It’s the 
judging business that looks particularl 
foolish to me just now," he sighed. “We 
are all too wise to live. We just twinkle! 
Here I’ve been judging the lonian brand 
of misconduct, off and on, for fifteen years, 
haven’t I, Mama?” 

* "Bout," Carrie Howard agreed, her 
rocking chair agitated with the sudden 
personal turn. 

“Well, I feel pretty sure that much of 
that time's been spent making a blithering 
ass of myself. Fifteen years of earnest 
work only to realize that when I talk I 
often—bray!” 

* What on earth’s up with you, Papa?" 
asked Mrs. Howard. 

The Judge considered her. "I'll tell 
you, Carrie, having to look at one of my 
trusted lifelong friends in the sinners 
box has just about left the saint of judg- 
ment without a leg to stand on." 

"I've always said, Papa, that you take 
things harder than the prisoner does,” 
said Mrs. Howard. “Now, don't you 
worry any more about that case. No 
use!" 

The Judge looked past his wife through 
the windows to the lawn and the flower 
beds, then beyond the maples that 
screened away the dusty outside world. 
“This Wilson case has wa my feelings 

rickly heat, I guess. You know, Mama, 
aw Mrs. Wilson yesterday." 

“You did?” 


BY W. T. BENDA 


“She was hurrying through the street 
as if she hadn’t any right to be there. 
Right! Nora Wilson no right in this 
town! Nice idea, isn’t it? Why, every 
stick and stone of Ionia must mean some- 
thing to her! And, if you'll believe it, 
I saw that upstart of a Gordon-Jones 
woman cut her! Cut Nora Wilson! I 
boiled!  Gordon-Jones, hey? Pd like 
somebody who was born yesterday to tell 
me what sort of a combination in names 
that is, anyhow.” 

“Better look out, Daddie. They are 
the whole thing in Ionia just now!" 


THE udge flecked his newspaper with 
his big white silk handkerchief. “I 
hurried and caught up with Nora, and I 
made her shake hands and chat with me. 
Chat! I was, as usual, the kind-hearted 
elephant. I made her cry. I can’t stand 
it to see a woman cry! I know well 
enough that there are times wheh a human 
being can stand up against anything but 
kindness, but that Gordon-Jones woman, 
with the rudder of her hat on wrong, and 
her danglin’ ear-rings, was too much for 
me. Anyhow, I’m glad I did it, and once 
she got hold of herself I guess Nora'll be 
glad too. I put her on her street car. It 
was all there was to do just then. Poor 
Nora! She's thin, Mama! It’s pitiful. 
I guess that big place out there must seem 
empty, with the boys all living away and 
Wilson gone.” ' 

“It must be dreadful,” Anna sighed 


softly. 

The Judge put up his hand and held 
fast to Anna's. "Now, Mama and Nan, 
I've been thinking that maybe we three 
can help Nora. And we needn't lose any- 
thing by doing it, either." He resorted 
to a tone of common sense that he might, 
after his manner, keep his great heart 
back out of the light. 

“How, Daddie?" Anna came to his 


id. 

" Couldn't we put aside our plan to go 
up North this year? It's a long hot trip, 
and expensive. Of course it 1s mighty 
pleasant and cool up there with the lake 


and the pines. ,But it seems to me that 


it is we to us—’ 

* What is it you want to do, Papa?" 
And Mrs. Howard sat forward, one hand 
lost in a stocking so fine that it probabl 
belonged to Anna, the other poised wit 
the darning needle in air. Anna listened 
eagerly, too. No change of plan could 
greatly disturb her. Anna was young, 
and all landscape looked alike to her, 
just so that it was peopled. 

The Judge bluffed a little, chuckling at 
his wife. "Have I got you worried this 
time, Carrie?" 

"No," she smiled slowly, “I’m not 
much worried," and she went on with her 
darning. 

“There’s a lot of room that's going to 
waste out there now,” said the Judge. “I 
thought that if Nora could be persuaded 
to take us in for the summer it would be 
fine for us and keep her busy. To be 
busy's the great thing for her just now.” 

“T just face that plan was coming,” 
breathed Mrs. Howard: 

The Judge had splendid eyes, some- 
times brown, sometimes gray, and always 
aglow with their love of searching for the 
big reason that does somewhere live in the 
least of things. Just now his eagerness 
blinded him and he got ready to argue. 

“Now, Mama—" 


MBS. HOWARD took off her glasses 
and beamed upon him. "There's no 
‘Now, Mama’ about it this time,” she 
told him. “It’s a splendid idea, and just 
like you!” 

“ Daddie, you are a brick!” and Anna’s 
young arms choked him. 

“ Brickbat!” he flustered, robbed of his 
resources of argument by his unexpected 
success. “You see,” he shook Anna off 
and got her hand again, “Bill Wilson’s 
tucked away snug enough; but Nora’s got 
to stay and take all the hate. And, by 
George! I guess that until you have had it 
turned on you, full and hot, you don’t 
dream how much of it there's room for in a 
town of this size." 

“I guess Nora's found out," commented 
Mrs. Howard. 

“You know,” and the Judge adjusted 
his eyeglasses, I'd have resigned before 
I'd have tried Wilson. A judge doesn’t 
try his friends any more than a doctor 
treats his family. Ma be it’s to our credit 
that we aren't often asked to, and maybe," 
—he laughed a little—‘‘it’s just luck! I 
got 'em to call in Hilton because he's 
about as chicken-hearted as I am. And 
I must say the trial was very decently con- 
ducted. They buried Bill, if ever a man 
was buried, but they didn’t toll the bell. 
They were kinder in the court-room than 
they were out in the street.” 

e smiled absently, his eyes upon his 
wife’s busy hands. 

“But I tell you what, Mama, jail’s jail, 
and jail is hell, whatever sort of paper you 
wrap it up in. And once a man’s inside, 
he’s got it all to do alone,"—the big 
silk handkerchief agitated the newspaper 
again,—‘‘and, though I wouldn't over- 
estimate our importance, being the judge 
who belongs to the court that tried Wil- 
son, our friendliness for Nora may count. 
People are sheep, aren't they? And a 
youngster like Nan will cheer the place 
up for Nora, if anything will. I guess it 
will take a good deal more than the ghost 
of old Bill Wilson to give us the blues, 
hey, Nan?" 
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You might just as well die now unless you do!” 


“Someday you'll love a man. 
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Dawn, by ALIcE Woops 
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* Who's going to write to her?” asked 
Mrs. Howard. 

The jude squirmed. “I have written!" 
he confessed. 

“I knew that ten minutes ago,” said 
Anna. 

“You know too much,” he laughed 
with her. “I just took the bull by the 
horns, Mama, and made her an offer for 
board. That would have been hard for 
her. I may have an answer at the office 
in the morning’s mail.” 

“TIl stop by at the office, Daddie, 
about eleven, and see what she says, then 
walk up home with you.” 

“That’s a good girl" The Judge got 
out of his arm chair with a deep breath 
of regret. He was a big man and florid, 
and he loved his comfort and felt the heat. 
“Irs hot, hey?" He stood a moment 
mopping his forehead. “It’s going to be 
a scorcher. It won’t be bad, getting into 
the country a few weeks earlier than usual, 
will it?” 

“When?” demanded Mrs. Howard. 
Somebody had to be practical even in the 
household of a chicken-hearted judge. 

“The sooner the better, don't you 
think, Mama?" 

“Think?” echoed Mrs. Howard. “No, 
I don’t think, I know! I sha’n’t have a 
minute’s peace till we are out there and 
settled, and the whole blessed town 
buzzing about it!" She glanced from one 
to the other and laughed softly. “I have 
never had the habit that some folks have 
of sending items about our affairs to the 
society columns, but this time I’m going 
to send 'em an article!” 

“ Now, who's a brick, hey, Nan?" the 
Judge demanded. 


NAN slipped out to the hall and came 
back with her father's hat in her 
hand. ‘The soft white straw hat was as 
characteristic of the Judge as were the 
white silk handkerchief and the daily 

apers. She smoothed the black ribbon 
band gently. “Well,” she said softly, “if 
I turn out to be a failure nobody’ll be able 
to blame ‘home influence." 

The Judge spent a warm glance upon 
his watch, took his hat from Anna and 
got away precipitately. The screen door 
slammed, the gate clicked, and the two 
women were left alone in the quiet room. 
Mrs. Howard bent her head and bit her 
darning cotton. She glanced guiltily over 
her shoulder to see if Anna had been 
looking. Anna had. Anna had nice 
teeth, and her mother had never allowed 
her to bite her thread. She rolled up the 
mended stockings and held them out. 
They both laughed. Anna tucked the 
stockings under her arm, folded the news- 
papers and laid them on the arm of her 
father's arm chair ready for his after- 
luncheon nap, then she slipped out and 
went up to her room. 


II 


BY THE softly curtained window of her 
flower-papered bedroom, Anna stood 
ın her nightgown, peering out into the 
early dawn. The lawn of the Wilson 
farm stretched away beneath old trees, 
and the first faint light was touching 
things to a fainter silver wherever the 
foliage let it through to its goal of earth. 
Small sleepy sounds came, muffled, from 
the barns and chicken yard beyond the 


grove. Anna’s room was at a corner, one 
window giving upon the back of the place 
and the grove. From where she was 
standing she could see down upon the 
stone walk that led from the kitchen door 
to the ice house. The door of the ice 
house stood open, the branch of an over- 
hanging elm screening it partly from her 
eyes. The room inside was dug out deep 
as a cellar, was brick-walled, windowless 
and cool upon the hottest summer day. 
She knew the place by heart, with its rows 
of bright milk ans and their yellow 
cream, crocks of butter like gold, and 
fresh green salads and vegetables. 

figure in a gray calico dress crossed 
the path and disappeared through the 
door, the pale light catching upon the 
stiff little white cuffs and collar that Nora 
Wilson wore to grace her calico. Anna’s 
hand went up to her throat. Sympathy 
was fairly choking her. “Does she never 
rest?" she whispered. A sigh as fine as the 
dawn slipped over her girlish mouth as she 
stood, feecnine. hesitating. Morning 
after morning, sometimes so early that it 
was not morning at all, Mrs. Wilson was 
down there at work, or making work if she 
found none to do. She sometimes even 
scrubbed the stones in the walk. 


NNA did not know what to do. Her 
heart ached before a torture there 
seemed no way to reach. Nora Wilson’s 
silence wore about it a gentleness and 
dignity that held sympathy as silent. 
Anna turned back to her bed, but the bed 
was soft; too soft to be endured with all 
that pain at work just beneath her window. 
All at once a blind, warm courage 
possessed her. She put her bare feet into 
slippers and a kimono over her nightgown, 
then, softly opening her door, she went 
out into the hall. It was still as dark as 
midnight out there, and she had to feel her 
way all the way down-stairs. Her hand 
lay closer to her throat: the house was so 
still, so like an empty box. She opened 
the dining-room door and closed it behind 
her. The light had crept in there through 
the big windows, and it gathered upon the 
white cloth and the breakfast things— 
already laid! "Oh," Anna sighed, “she 
must have set the table by lamplight!” 
She touched the cloth gently as she passed: 
it seemed to have taken on a quality of 
human kindness. She stood a moment, 
her hand upon the kitchen door, to still 
her heart. The kitchen, too, was in order, 
in perfect order, everything ready for the 
cook to get breakfast. 

The door that opened upon the stone 
path was open, wide open! For a moment 
the sense of the open door, the pale dawn, 
the tortured woman out there, over- 
whelmed the girl. It was as if all in- 
animate things were awakening, were just 
about to whisper to her, that just out 
there, over the door sill, Life had some- 
thing special to tell her, was coming to 
meet her there! Not a breath of air was 
stirring, every leaf was still, the very 
color of the great overhanging elm seemed 
strangely intensified, like stage scenery 
overlighted. 

Swiftly she crossed the kitchen to get 
it over and done with, and just at that 
moment Nora Wilson came to the door of 
the ice house at the other end of the path. 
Their eyes met, fell, then lifted to search 
each other. The shock paled them both, 
and kept them still; then Anna, being the 


weaker of the two, moved toward the 
older woman. “I saw you from my win- 
dow,” she breathed unevenly, /' and I just 
had to come down to you!’ 

Nora Wilson's hand caught the girl's 
hand in its flight of gesture toward her 
bedroom window. *'Dear child! I wak- 
ened you?" 

* No," Anna smiled the little lie forth, 
“I nearly always am awake early." 

Mrs. Wilson found a smile, and such a 
smile, then gravely: “ You must be a good 
girl and go right back to bed!” 

“J—” Anna faltered—''I don't think 
pem until I have told you, once and for 
all— 

“Told me—what, Anna?" 

“That I'm—so sorry!” 

The little words fell, small as small, in 
the faint gray light, but they got together 
again and went straight home. A quiver, 
as if something more than the new day 
had come down out of the heavens, passed 
across the pale, controlled face. Anna’s 
face was unmasked, her eyes brimming 
given wholly over to sympas The world 
grew nearly as still again as if they had 
neither of them come there to speak. 
"Anna! Thank you, dear!" Nora whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, say anything but that!" It was 
Anna's turn to quiver. 

Another silence fell, then: “Anna, I 
must let all that be. Silence is the only 
strength that is left to mel" 

“I know," the girl was eager. “You 
are strong, so strong. But—I’m not! I 
must tell you, must know that you know— 
how we all see, and think that you are— 
right, and—so fine!” 


"T HEswoman’s beautiful hurt eyes lifted 
and shone upon Anna. “I know that 
you are all of you kindness itself; but you 
must be merciful! Sometimes your kind- 
ness almost breaks me, and I think that 
some night I must run away and live it 
out alone. But I won't!" she contrived 
to answer the shadow of terror that 
crossed Anna’s face. “That’s the coward’s 
luxury: I couldn't do it. Not quite. I 
might get as far as the gate, but l'd come 
back!" 

“Perhaps we are too much for you, 
after all?’ 

“Ah, no, you are not!” 

“Tf we cared less, it would be easier to 
be helpful, wouldn’t it?” 

“Anna child, you'll understand me one 
day. You are made of the same hopeful 
softness that I was made of. In this dim 
light, it is like looking back and seeing 
myself—myself at your age, except that 
you are fair. You are the sort, just as I 
was, that life likes to hammer: to hammer 
and hammer into something, I don’t yet 
know what! Can’t you wait, dear? Can’t 
you let trouble be? You know, it will 
come to you!” 

Anna shook her head: “Morning after 
morning, sometimes when it is so dark 
that I can't see you, you are down here, 
awake and alone. And you go to bed 
much later than we do. Your room is 
where I can see, if I lean out of my win- 
dow, and your lamp is always burning! 
And, after nights like that, you meet us 
at the table, and your dress is always 
fresh and orderly, and you are always so 
patient—” 

“The patience, the work, these stiff 
little collars and (Continued on page 76) 


Youth Leads the Way 
II. The Canning Girls 


By Stanley Johnson 


Mrs. MARIE CROMER ZIEGLER, who 
suggested a national club movement for girls 
of the Young Generation that 1s transform- 
ing the home and social life of rural America 


Introduction by O. H. Benson 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


IN CHARGE OF BOYS' AND GIRLS' CLUB WORK, NORTHERN AND WESTERN 
STATES 


N A WESTERN community a county superintendent 

made a survey of twenty-five farmers who had retired 
from farm life and moved into town. When they were 
asked their reason for leaving the farm, seventeen of the 
twenty-five stated definitely that they did it to please their 
wives and daughters. Mother and daughters had been dis- 
satished with the farm life and had kept up a constant 
campaign on the husband and father until they had finally 
gained his consent and converted him to their ideas; and 
so an auction sale was held, the farm rented, and a few 
years later over half of them sold out in order to get funds 
for their new and interesting but extravagant city life. 

Fifteen of the seventeen farmers stated definitely that 
they were personally entirely out of harmony with the 
city, did not fit in and, what is more, did not enjoy any of 
its life or activities and were lonesome— suffered, if you 
please, for want of the farm and its environments. It was 
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also a noticeable fact that the town profited very little 
from these misfit, out-of-sympathy citizens. Eleven of 
them stated definitely that since their removal from the 
farm either daughter or son, or both, had caused them a 
great deal of anxiety, owing to association with evil 
companions. In two instances it had brought conflicts 
between husband and wife so that they had virtually sepa- 
rated, in spite of the fact that they had lived together 
for many years and had reared a family on the farm. 

"Thousands of country girls in every state have early in 
life had a longing for city environment, city life, with its 
glitter and glare, and little have they realized the dan- 
gers, disappointments, and inhuman artificialities of city 
life. So, many thousands of our best type of rural girlhood 
have drifted to the city. To-day you will find them occu- 
pying all kinds of abnormal positions in sweatshops, laun- 
dries, offices and stores all over the country, and when 
you ascertain what they were as rural girls, and what 
they are now, physically and morally, you will begin to 
hunt definitely for preventive measures to insure the next 
generation against such a life. 

In a measure this is being solved by the organization of 
girls’ clubs, with special reference to the home interest, 
such as canning clubs, mother-daughter clubs, wheat and 
bread, sewing, and other activities which are designed to 
dignify in the minds of the girls as well as the mothers the 
business of the home-maker. Club members and the 
schools are greatly encouraged by the fact that the best 
educators and business as well as professional men of 
every state and community are not only endorsing this 
movement but aiding it financially. 

Girls are beginning to discover that in matters of home 
garden, kitchen and pantry there is as much chemistry, 
physiology and hygiene as there is in the teaching of these 
subjects in city high schools, colleges and universities. 
She also finds that to decorate a table well with the fresh 
flowers, fruits and vegetables from her own home garden 
requires greater initiative, farsightedness, art and skill 
than to decorate a modern woman's hat in the “Paree” 
millinery store. 

To fill the place as a home-maker, to control it, and to 
manage it for the efficiency of the entire family requires 
more brain power than it does for the modern woman law- 
yer to plead a case.in court; to manipulate the biscuit 
dough, to make a pie crust that will “melt in the mouth," 
requires as much science and skill of hand as to report a 
speech and transcribe it upon the typewriter; to keep the 
grocery expense account and other items necessary to the 
proper management of a home requires fully as much 
ability as to care for a set of books in a national bank. 

It is not the purpose of this movement merely to teach 
a girl how to grow and market a vegetable, can fruit and 
vegetables, but back of this is the conservation value to 
thegirl. In it all she sees the eternal fitness of things, and 
out of this somewhat misufiderstood and crude beginning 
she evolves theother greater problems of domestic science, 
home management and domestic life. 


Youth Leads the Way, by STANLEY JOHNSON 


HEN the girl on the farm, 
the girl between ten and 
eighteen years, is given the 
chance that has been given 
to the boy, she, also, leads 
the way to a better home, and a more 
prosperous rural generation to come. 

It is only within a year or two that the 
American farmer's wife has received any 
attention from Uncle Sam. The millions 
he has given through the Agricultural 
Department have overlooked the kitchen 
and the pantry, but now a new bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture, that for 
Rural Reorganization, has been estab- 
lished to discover what is the matter with 
the Farmer’s Wife, and in letters from 
thousands of her, from every section of 
the country, it has learned how grave is 
her need. The American Girl is being 
given an opportunity to show her mother 
a better way, an effective way to make life 
on the farm both interesting and com- 
fortable; she is laying the foundations for 
an era of rural contentment. 

Almost before he realized what was 
coming, Uncle Sam found himself the 
head master of a great national school for 
Domestic Science, with an enrollment of 
more than one hundred thousand pupils, 
over thirty-three thousand in the Southern 
states alone. This school is becoming so 
popular that soon it will have over a 
million girls, all under the direct charge 
of and in direct contact with the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and, better still, all 
making money and learning at the same 
time. 


A Young School-Teacher’s Idea 
UT American Girlhood started the 


work three years ahead of this new 
bureau. One day in the summer of 1910 
there was a meeting of the County Boys’ 
Corn Club, at Aiken, South Carolina. 
Miss Marie Cromer, then a very young 
school-teacher in the county, asked Ira 
W. Williams, state leader in charge of the 
boys’ club work, why something was not 
being done for the girls. 

"T nippot: I've been asked that ques- 
tion fifteen hundred times," said he. 
“Why don't you organize a club for 
them?" 

That was the beginning of Uncle Sam's 
great school for making better housewives, 
and not only on the farms, but, as he is 
planning now, in the cities too. 

Miss Cromer started the first tomato 
club with a membership of forty-six— 
the founders of the most fruitfully blessed 
sociological movement that has ever come 
to the relief of the neglected woman on 
the farm. In Washington they recog- 
nized the value of this idea as soon as they 
heard it: it was the very thing Dr. Seaman 
Knapp had been looking for. He sent the 
club a canning outfit immediately; Secre- 
tary Wilson sent a check for one hundred 
dollars. The forty-six girls put up over 
six thousand cans of tomatoes, and many 
gallons of ketchups and other products. 
At the end of the first year 325 girls were 
enrolled; the next year there were over 
3,000 in the Southern states; in 1912, 
23,550 were registered, and the General 
Education Board gave a check for $25,000 
to extend the work all over the South. 
The Board had found the very thing they 
wanted, too, in accordance with the policy 
that philanthropy possesses little value 


The tomato club does not stand for simply the raising of tomatoes. 
Through it the little girls have come in contact with problems of soil, 
drainage, pests, spraying, rotation of crops, real money values. It 
teaches them self-support on the farm; it shows them a way to college; 
it helps them socially, is making life more livable—and, best of all, 
is making them want to stay at home on the farm 


Teaching the mother through the daughter 
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The American Magazine 


— 


—————— 


Helen Durham, Bountiful, Utah, age twelve 


Second year canning club work. 


Canned nineteen varieties 


first year. Cannedninety-nine varietiessecond year (as below) 


—— - aA 


VEGETABLES 


Artichokes 
Asparagus 

Beets 

Black corn 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 

Carrots 
Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn 

Corn on cob 

Chili peppers 
Endive 

Eggplant 

French artichoke 
Green string beans 
Green bell peppers 
Hubbard squash 
Leeks 


Lima beans 
Mushrooms 

Okra 

Okra and tomatoes 
Onions 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Pumpkin 

Red cabbage 

Red cayenne peppers 
Red tomatoes 
Sauerkraut 
Spinach 

Summer squash 
Succotash 

Sweet potatoes 
Tomato juice 
Tomatoes and corn 
Turnips 

Vinegar 


Wax beans 
Yellow tomatoes 


FRUITS 


Apples 

Apricots 
Blackberries 
Black cherries 
Black currants 
Black Prince grapes 
Black raspberries 
Blue plums 
Champion peaches 
Citron 
Chokecherries 
Concord grapes 
Crabapples 
Cranberries 
Damson plums 
Dewberries 
Elderberries 


Elberta peaches 
French prunes 
Grape juice 

German prunes 
Grapefruit 

Green gages 
Gooseberries 

Ground cherries 
Heath cling peaches 
Himalaya berries 
Italian prunes 

Lady Washington plums 
Mission grapes 
Nectarines 

Oranges 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Pink raspberries 
Pieplant 
Pottawattamie plums 
Purple ground cherries 


uinces 

ed cherries 
Red currants 
Red peaches 
Red plums 
Red raspberries 
Satsuma plums 
Silver prunes 
Strawberries 
Tokay grapes 
Utah orange peaches 
White cherries 
Yellow currants 


MEATS AND FISH 


Pork and beans 
Salmon 
Sausage 


unless it teaches people to help themselves. 
The number had grown to 30,000 in 1913, 
and nearly doubled the following year. 


“Finding Money" 


ISS CROMER’S idea was the crown- 

ing delight of Doctor Knapp’s last 
days; and his final official work was a con- 
ference with the officers of the General 
Education Board, in New York City. 
The Board expended over one million dol- 
lars for the movement before it was taken 
over by the Government entirely. Last 
ear Congress assigned a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars for the work, and it produced 
in return, from the girls of the South alone, 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars in 


profits! These girls of the fifteen Southern 
states sold tomato products valued by 
the Department of Agriculture at $284,- 
880.81. The average profit of each girl 
reporting to Washington was $24.30; they 
had filled 1,918,024 cans, jars and other 
containers. The previous year the gross 
profits of these girls had been $180,420.05 

This is “finding money” where none 
has been supposed to exist. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been for a long 
time calling on the farmers to teach their 
wives to save the "surplusage" of the 
farm, representing a waste of 60 per cent 
of the resources of the average farm. 
Now the girls are teaching this lesson. In 
all the states millions of dollars are ex- 
pended each year for canned products 


which could be saved in both country and 
city by home canning. South Carolina 
alone sends away eleven million dollars a 
yearin this way. When the lesson of what 
these girls have accomplished has reached 
even the most remote rural communities, 
then the millions now being contributed 
to the canning factories will be trans- 
formed into many things which are 
luxuries to the farmer's wife to-day— 
running water in the homes, better equip- 
ment in the kitchens, and less work in the 
fields. 

Some remarkable individual records 
will be given in this article, but the im- 
pressive factor in this crusade for the re- 
generation of the rural home lies in the 
average results of the work of all the girls 
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inastate. In this respect Georgia was the 
leader last year. Each one of the girls who 
reported to Washington gained $37.81— 
spending money. he Department of 
Agriculture is a very painstaking auditor, 
and these figures are based on sworn-to 
records which are carefully scrutinized. 
Into the liabilities of the little girl is reck- 
oned every expenditure, whether she re- 
ceives it free from her father, or not. Such 
charges as rent, cost of preparing and cul- 
tivating the soil, fertilizer, cans, labels, 
vegetables sold, and vegetables used fresh 
for home consumption—everything must 
be accounted for in a nation-wide compe- 
tition, for the sake of fairness, and for the 
award of the highest crown: the cham- 
pionship for the year, and for the world. 

Coming down to small communities, 
Hamilton County, Tennessee, won highest 
honors last year. Tennessee, in the person 
of Miss Virginia Moore, has one of the 
most progressive state leaders in the 
country. Miss Moore is very jealous of 
the place her state holds in this big in- 
dustrial school of Uncle Sam’s, and her 
achievement in 1914 is about the biggest 
thing that ever happened in the girl’s 
tomato club world. There were 102 girls 
enrolled in Hamilton County who reported 
to Washington. They put up 27,231 cans 
and jars, valued by the United States 
Government at $4,240. 

Miss Moore's 102 girls, in this amazing 
Hamilton County, raised 121,822 pounds 
of tomatoes, in this one particular becom- 
ing the champion county team in the na- 
tion. One of Miss Moore's specialties for 
Tennessee is a textbook, distributed free 
to all schools, correlating the curriculum 
with the tomato girl's tenth of an acre. 
This little book contains examples in arith- 
metic and exercises in English, expressed 
in terms of tomatoes. It secon lahe a 
perfect articulation of the work of the girl’s 
school with the aims of Uncle Sam in Ais 
school, besides being an incentive for 
spreading the club movement all over the 
state. 

The Department of Agriculture in the 
reports for the last year's work gives 
aduievédverits of other county teams 
deemed worthy of special mention. Thirty- 
threegirls of Barnwell County, South Caro- 
lina, made the greatest uniform profit re- 
ported, producing a value (as estimated by 
the Government) of $3,327.68, an average 
of $108.38 each! So far as canning goes, 
no record has ever approached that of the 
team of go girls of Alamance County, 
North Carolina; they stored away a win- 
ter's “balanced ration” in 55,165 cans and 
Jars! 


Some Remarkable Individual Records 
SINCE the beginning of this work, some 


one girl has always surpassed a record 
made the year before. The title of 
"Champion Girl Tomato Grower of the 
World” is not as stable as that of the boy 
who achieves national honorsin corn; there 
are only two boys who have held the 
championship ribbon—Jerry Moore, and 
Walker Lee Dunson; but nearly each year 
sees a new tomato queen. The first 
Champion Girl Tomato Grower of the 
World was Miss Katie Gunter of Samaria, 
South Carolina, with a record of 512 cans 
of tomatoes, and a profit of over $60 from 
one tenth of an acre of land. Miss Fay 
Parker of Arkansas was the national cham- 


A typical pupil in Uncle Sam's Domestic Science School 


This girl, Miss Merle Steadman, won the Sweepstakes Championship for Iowa 


pion in 1912. Her profit was $161—in 
terms of an acre, $1,610. The champion 
of 1913 was Miss Clyde Sullivan of Ousley, 
Georgia, with a yield of 5,354 pounds of 
tomatoes, making 2,456 pounds of canned 
goods, and a proht of $132.39. Last year 
the title came to Miss Hester Sartain of 
Walker County, Alabama,who raised 7,037 


pounds of tomatoes from one tenth of an 
acre of ground, preserved 1,620 pounds in 
cans and glass jars, and reaped a profit of 
$146.20! Now Alabama boasts of two 
world champions—Hester Sartain and 
Walker Lee Dunson. But the competition 
was very close this last year. Miss Wini- 
fred Goff, of Ritchie County, West Vir- 


A prize-winning canning club in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts section of this national industrial school has the largest en- 
rollment of any of the states—rapidly approaching 50,000! In no other state has 
the work been more effectively established in the manufacturing cities, where it 
is accomplishing a splendid campaign for better home life. It places the work 
of Mr. O. A. Morton and the Massachusetts Agricultural College in the lead 
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ginia, raised 7,462 pounds of tomatoes, her 
rofit though was but $91.13. Miss Lottie 
uckett of Muhlenburg County, Ken- 
tucky, made the highest actual profit that 
ever has been achieved by an individual— 
$204.77. If she could have done the same 
on one acre, she would have made $2,040.70! 
Possibly ten girls, in a “team work” 
contest might have done so. Here is a 
record which lends probability to the 
theory, the achievement of ten canning 
club girls of Mississippi, the winners of a 
trophy offered by the business men of 
Louisville, awarded at the conference for 
Education in the South, for the best per- 
formance of ten, working together. he 
ten girls, working one tenth of an acre of 
ground, raised 27,850 pounds of tomatoes; 
they preserved 27,850 cans of tomatoes 
and other vegetables, valued at $1,179.92, 
with a profit of $868.66. Their average 
expense was $29.93. 
he highest individual profit, or the 
greatest volume of production, does not 
in itself establish a championship, for the 
winner must show some qualities of an in- 
tellectual nature. The Government has 
its “marking system" in this work, as in 
the corn, pig and other clubs, and the 
workmanship, neatness and accuracy of 
the report blank furnished count in the 
award of honors. 


Getting into the Game with the Boys 
AMERICAN girlsarenot always content 


to remain in their own particular 
“sphere” as camer qu like the way 
of all the girls since the beginning of time. 
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They have “butted into" the corn clubs, 
and have done things: Miss Hannah 
Plowden, of South Carolina, in this man- 
ner became Champion Girl Corn Grower 
of the World. She won the distinction in 
1910, the same year that Jerry Moore be- 
came the boy champion. 

There were no clubs for girls when Miss 
Plowden raised her acre of corn, so there 
was some excuse for her. She competed 
against three thousand boys, and she ex- 
celled all but eleven, being one of twelve 
who “made” over 120 bushels of corn 
from one acre. Uncle Sam would rather 
the girls would stick to their own clubs— 
so Haansh's record will probably stand 
for all time. The gallant South Carolina 
Legislature, however, saw to it that Miss 
Plowden received as great honor as Jerry 
Moore, voting her a special diploma, and 
giving her a free scholarship in the state 
college for women at Winthrop. 

Then came Miss Delphine Moore, of 
Arkansas, who in 1913 surpassed the 
record of 2,167 boys in the state with a 
crop of 101 bushels of corn from one acre, 
at a cost of only 12 cents a bushel. She 
made a better showing in her accounts and 
the story of her crop than the two boys 
who competed with her for a prize of $50, 
although they had a slightly bees yield. 
'This Arkansas girl competed with her 
brother, making conditions mutually use- 
ful to each: she promised to weed his corn, 
if he would do the necessary plowing for 
her. With the book of instruction in 
corn growing, which the Department of 
Agriculture supplies to all contestants, 
she stood over itin to insist that the plow 


went twelve inches deep. When the sea- 
son ended she had beaten her brother by 
one bushel. A Georgia seed firm gave her 
an additional prize, and she sold her corn 
for seed at a considerable advance over 
the market price. 

This same year, Miss Aileen Fell, of 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania, surpassed 
all the boys competing that season, with a 
crop of 97.65 bushels, which is a greater 
achievement, proportionately, than some 
of the larger crops in the South, since 
Pennsylvania competitors meet more un- 
favorable conditions. Aileen is one of a 
family of five sisters and she wished to 
show her father that she could win highest 
honors in a boy's job. And now her 
father calls her “ Pete." 

Miss Mertie Hardin, of Benton County, 
Tennessee, deserves special mention, since 
from being a tomato club girl she has at- 
tained the nucleus of a herd of pure-bred 
Jersey cows. Her exhibit at the state fair 
in 1912 won several prizes: a Jersey heifer, 
ten dollars in gold, a fireless cooker, Indian 
Runner ducks, cut glass, and a free trip 
to Washington, to New York City, and to 
the great national corn club fair at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. This, in addi- 
tion to a net profit of $107.40 from the 
products of her tenth of an acre! Now 
she has a grown Jersey cow and two heifer 
calves as a part investment of her prize 
money, and is in the dairying business in 
earnest before she is eighteen years old! 

The experience in the South taught 
Uncle Sam that his school ought to be 
available to every girl in America. Two 
years ago, under the direction of the Bu- 


Jersey cows won as the result of tomato club work 


Mertie Hardin of Camden, Tennessee, has the nucleus of a herd of pure-bred 
Jersey cows, and is in the dairying business in earnest before she is eighteen 
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The Champion Girl Corn Grower 


Hannah Plowden, a South Carolina girl of seventeen, 
won the title of ‘‘Champion Girl Corn Grower of the 
The legislature by a special act hon- 
ored her with a free scholarship in Winthrop College 


United States.” 


reau of Farm Management, it was offered 
in every state in the Union—except in a 
few cases where the state, through its own 
agricultural department, had established 
a school under state supervision. 


150,000 Boys and Girls at Work 
H. BENSON, in charge of the work 


* inthe Northern, Central and Western 
states, began the work two years ago, and in 
these two years his enrollment has been up- 
ward of 150,000 boys and girls. In Massa- 
chusetts alone, where the domestic science 
work is now a state-wide movement with 
the Department of Agriculture coóperat- 
ing with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst, the enrollment is 
rapidly approaching 50,000, considerably 
greater than that of any other state in the 
Union. 

Mr. Benson is spreading a wonderful 
contagion, and his slogan for rural unrest 
is, “Set them all a-canning.” He is 
teaching the doctrine of a “balanced ra- 
tion" for humans, as well as for pigs and 
"baby beef." There should be prepared 
in the home, for the home, whether in the 
country or in the city, one can of vege- 
tables, and one of fruits for every day in 
the year. Very carefully prepared text- 
books and directions are given out by the 
Agricultural Department for doing this 
work. Sterilization, cleanliness, and the 
proper manner for preparing both the 
fruits and vegetables, are taught by 
demonstrators, or in little books available 
to anyone who sends for them. The old 
method of canning, by working over a hot 
stove in the heat of summer, is obsolete. 


The “cold pack” style is the latest fashion 
in up-to-date home economics. The ma- 
terial may be gathered, prepared and 
placed in the cans in the orchard or the 
garden, and hot sirups and other pre- 
servatives may be poured over them— 
and the garden and the orchard are 
transferred to the cellar for winter con- 
sumption. All chemical preservatives are 
forbidden—and unnecessary. The new 
plan requires only sugar for the fruits and 
salt for the vegetables. 

In the cities a back-yard garden move- 
ment began last year which has a wonder- 
ful promise. One does not have to walk 
far in any metropolitan center without 
finding many spots, unproductive and un- 
sightly, which might become sources of 
winter comfort to many. 

Tomatoes form the beginning staple in 
the Northern territory; but once a girl 
has learned to can properly and success- 
fully one product, she may be allowed to 
utilize everything that grows, in orchard 
or garden. For example, here is one of 
Mr. Benson's “‘head-liners” last year— 
Miss Helen Durham, quite appropriately 
from Bountiful, Utah, since she put up 
ninety-nine varieties of fruits, vegetables 
and meats! The only reason she did not 
make it an even hundred is because Utah 
offered her nothing more that could be 
canned. 

In a well-written letter this miss of 
twelve years tells of her prizes and ex- 
plains that she failed to take the “ Sweep- 
stakes" championship of Utah because 
her successful competitor for these hon- 
ors entered some fancywork and painting 
on china. Any girl who can find ninety- 
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A Tomato Girl Champion 


Miss Clyde Sullivan of Ousley, Georgia, who raised 5,354 
pounds of tomatoes on a tenth of an acre at a profit of 
$132.39, received from the Secretary of Agriculture the 
diploma shown in this picture 


nine varieties of food for the winter larder 
ought to be given special honors by the 
legislature of her state. Her achievement 
seems almost incredible—but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture vouches for her, and 
she will send a list of her canned goods. 
In her letter, she writes: “I have learned 
from my canning how to keep fruits, 
vegetables and meats for winter use. In 
knowing how to do this, we have a better 
and cheaper living." Her exhibit was one 
of the features of Utah's exhibit at the 
San Francisco fair. 


The Way These Girls Work 
"T HE faculty of this great national 


school for Domestic Science insist 
more and more on bringing out the latent 
ambition of their girl pupils; it is not 
sufficient to make so No money, and 
store away so many balanced rations for 
winter use. So Washington every year is 
sending out a greater urge for “ making the 
best better." The girls are given topics 
for essays, and a series of questions to be 
answered, bringing out the chemistry, 
botany and domestic economy of the work; 
and every girl must write the story of 
“How I Raed and Canned My Crop of 
Tomatoes,” with as good illustrations as 
she can accomplish. 

Some of these stories are so good that 
Uncle Sam likes to publish them as an 
inspiration to the workers in all the states. 
Here is a lesson on the value of error from 
Miss Eloise Parsons of Clarinda, in Iowa's 
most celebrated educational center, Page 
County. Miss Parsons succeeded Miss 
Merle Steadman (Continued on page 60) 


He always stays a while °w chews the rag with the kid 
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A BLISTER JONES Story 


Acknowledged with Thanks 


By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. 


E SAW me as I crossed the 
center-field, and came to the 
track fence to meet me. 
“Hello, Four Eyes!” he said 
quietly, and I was conscious of 
a disappointment. 

I told myself that he was changed. A 
certain sparkle was no longer in his eyes. 
His face had lost its whimsical expression. 
But, then, the ragged scar from temple to 
chin might have been responsible for this. 
It reminded me of black horror and a 
moonlight night. It reminded me of 
something else— 

* [s Mrs. Jones with you?" I asked. 

“Nope,” said Blister shortly, and we 
walked soberly to his row of stalls. 

Skinny greeted me joyously, however. 
Chick grinned as we shook hands. Pete, 
they told me, was “‘ridin’ a work-out” and 
would soon be back. There was a new 
boy called Oliver who said he was pleased 
to meet me. 

“Want to see my stuff?” asked Blister, 
and we went from stall to stall while he 
gave me the names and breeding of the in- 
mates. 

He had a magnificent string. My en- 
thusiasm grew as he showed me one 
splendid animal after another. 

“Why, it's the best lot you ever had!” 
I told him at last. 

“I guess it is" he admitted. “The 
game's better just now." 

A crisp breeze came out of the west and 
swept across the center-field. It whirled 
dust devils along the track and rattled 
the stall doors. I shivered beneath my 
light overcoat, and Blister led the way to 
a fire built under the hot water can. 

“T still got her," he said, nodding at a 
steamer chair which I had once presented 
tohim. ‘Give her a whirl,” he invited as 
he sat down tailor-fashion on a blanket. 

I watched him as he sat poking the fire. 
He had changed, there was no doubt of 
that. He was older, much older. The 
cares of matrimony, perhaps, I thought. 

*How is Mrs. Jones?" I inquired. 

Apparently he did not hear me. He 
did not reply, at any rate. He continued 
to poke absently at the fire. 

* Ever been to Jaurez?" he asked ab- 
ruptly. 
shook my head. 

“Well, I have,” he informed me. ‘Oh, 
es, I’m there with bells on. I take the 
Kid out, right after we’re married, fur the 
winter meetin’. ... Shall I tell you?" 

“ Please," I said. 

“It’s a hole," said Blister. "It's a 
fierce hole; but they only use it to race in. 
Everybody lives across the Rio in El Paso. 
It's a good long trip to the track, but we'd 
sooner trust ole Uncle Sam at night. 

“The Kid ’n’ me is boardin' with a dame 


named Eagen. She's stuck on the Kid ’n’ 
we get the best in the house. We got a 
nice big room 'n' the meals is regular food. 
That ole gal could sure make a cook stove 
talk. 

“I got a fair string of hosses, ’n’, believe 
me, I need 'em. It keeps me figgerin' 
steady to put the harness on the Kid Did 
you ever go against one of these female hat 
stores? ... You'relucky. Why I leave 
a twenty-case note in one 'n' come out 
with a bunch of straw ’n’ a chicken 
feather. 


“WELL, the meetin’ slides along fur 
a month, but I don’t get wise to 
nothin’. I cash a piker's bet now 'n' then, 
but I’m watchin’ my change careful ’n’ 
waitin’ fur a chance to make a killin’. 

“Then it gets to be a regular thing fur a 
bunch of us to get together evenin's at a 

lace called Toni's. There's Ike Gold- 

erg ’n’ his wife, 'n' Spieler Wonders 'n' 
that dame of his—I guess she's his wife. 
Then there's Buck Todd ’n’ his lame sister 
that he carries with him. Sometimes Pee- 
wee Simpson trails, but he never shows 
with a dame. If one looks at him hard he 
walks off sideways. . 

* Spieler Wonders is the life of the party. 
Mostly he talks about a Star Shoot three- 
year-old he owns. He buys this colt out 
of a batch of yearlin's at a Lexington sale 
fur nine hundred. He’s been off with a 
split heel as a two-year-old, but he’s 
trainin’ sound now. He's started twice 
already ’n’ come home alone. Spieler 
thinks he’ll win the Jaurez on the bit ’n’ 
he sure looks the part. You can put a 
hundred ’n’ twenty on him ’n’ he tears off 
a mile 'n' a quarter like peelin' a banana. 

“So far he's been a front runner. He 
ain't met nothin' yet that can look him 
in the eye. I figger him game, though. 
When a Star Shoot is right he don't B 
down to nobody's hoss. 

“One night we're all settin' 'round a 
table as usual when a big owner named 
Don Angel Somethin'-er-other, 'n' then 
some, comes back to where we are. I 
never did get all his names straight, but 
you can gamble on Angel. I've laughed 
at that regular since. 

“This Don Angel is a Spanish guy. 
He's got a million acres oF land over 
in Mexico somewhere. He’s a slim gink 
with the blackest hair ’n’ eyes I ever see. 
He's got a face like a dame 'n' white hands 
that he waves when he talks. 

***] beg excuse for the intrude,’ he says. 
‘I would speak with the senor who owns 
Early Dawn.’ : 

* "That's me,’ says Spieler, ’n’ he 'n' 
the Spanish guy goes over to another 
table. 

“It ain't five minutes till they're back. 
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Spieler begins wavin’ a check at us. It's 
fur ten thousand bucks. 

**Look that over, boys,’ he says. ‘The 
Don here has stole my colt.’ Then he 
hollers at a waiter. ‘Hey, George!’ he 
says, ‘bring a bottle of wine. Shake hands 
with my friends, Don,’ he says, ‘’n’ then 
we'll kill a couple-a quarts. They’re on 
me. 

“The Spanish guy begins to bow. 

"'| must beg excuse!’ he says, ‘my 
friends are await’ outside. You will par- 
don that I go. I bid you all— His eye 
strikes the Kid ’n’ he stops in the middle 
of a bow. The Kid’s got on the hat I 
mentions ’n’ a black suit that sets me back 
sixty-five bucks. 

"Aw, stick around, Don,’ says Spieler. 
‘Bring your friends in—I’m game. Here, 

eorge, bring a chair fur the Don.’ 

“Don Angel crooks his finger at the 
waiter. 

“‘Say to the señores in the auto I am 
detain’, he says. ‘Tell them I say adios 
for this evening. The chair here, if you 
please,' he says, pointin' with his cane. 

“The Kid moves over 'n' Don Angel 
sets down beside her. 


“MHEN he begins to talk. When I tell 

you Spieler Wonders don’t open his 
face you'll know this Spanish guy is there. 
His voice is soft 'n' he don't never raise it. 
He tells about Russia ’n’ Japan 'n' Paris 
"n' London "n' all them foreign places. He 
must have kep' movin' some just to get 
around. Anything he's missed they left 
off the map. He talks to the whole bunch, 
but he looks at the Kid. He’s got a rin 
on his little finger. It’s made of zoli 
snakes holdin’ a diamond in their mouths 
as big as my thumb-nail. It puts me in 
mind of a furnace I looks into once, at 
Pittsburgh. 

“I never see him say nothin’ to the 
waiter, but that waiter brings champagne 
in buckets like he’s waterin’ a string. 

“We swim in joy water fur two hours, I 

uess. By that time Don Angel is wavin' 
our or dv pairs of white hands with 
thirty or forty diamonds on 'em. I look 
at all this jewelry fur a while, 'n' then I 
get worried about the Kid. I get her 
located by closin' one eye. She's eatin' 
up this Don Angel's chatter with them 
blue eyes of hers as round as marbles, but 
she's only nibblin' at the bubbles. 

“S wise ole Kid!’ I says out loud, ’n’ 
right after that I die away to nothin'. 

“The next thing I remember the land- 
lady is knockin' on the door. 

“< Right up, Mrs. Eagen, says the Kid, 
"n' bounces out of bed. Pretty soon she 
begins singin', then she skips over 'n' 
gives me a shake. 

** Holy fright!’ I says. ‘Don’t do that!’ 
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*** Eight o'clock,’ says the Kid. 

**] just got an hour to live,’ I says. 
‘TIl be dead at nine.’ 

*** What's the matter?’ says the Kid. 

**Don't talk, I says, ‘it shakes the 
bed.’ 

“The Kid stands ’n’ looks at me fur a 
minute. 

“<I know what it is,’ she says, ‘it’s the 
champagne you had last night.’ 

“©There’s something in what you say,’ 
I says, ‘now I come to think of it.’ 

“Well, anyhow,’ says the Kid, ‘you 
got Early Dawn to train.’ 

“I sits up at that one. ‘‘‘Ouch!’ I says. 
‘What did you say?’ 

“*T said you got Early Dawn to train,’ 
says the Kid. 

**Early Dawn!’ I says. 'Who—me?' 

**Say, what's the matter with you?’ 
says the Kid. 

"*Everything, I says. ‘But what's 
this stuff about Early Dawn?’ 

** Don't you remember,’ she says, ‘how 
Mr. Don gave you Early Dawn to train 
just before he left last night?’ 

“Sure,” I says. ‘I remember that. 
Did I get anything else?’ 

** Anything else?’ says the Kid. ‘Well, 
Ilike your nerve! Hustle up if you want 
some breakfast.’ 

“*Breakfast!’ I says. ‘Have a heart.’ 


“VVHEN I get to the track that day 
there’s Early Dawn at my stable. 
A swipe of Spieler’s has brought him over. 
My boys are doin’ a dance in front of his 
stall. 

“‘He’s a bear!’ says Skinny. ‘How 
did you get him?’ 

“?Tt's a long story, I says. ‘I’m goin’ 
in here ’n’ lay down in the feed stall. If 
anyone wants to see me, tell ’em I’m 
dead.’ 

“T hit some loose hay ’n’ pounds my 
ear fur a couple-a hours. When I come to 
I’m feelin’ better. I hear the Kid laugh 
in the next stall. The Star Shoot colt’s in 
that stall, so she’s come out to look him 
over. Then I hear Don Angel talkin’: 

**For you, señora, he says. ‘Only for 
you he is here. It is because I wish to 
peep within those blue worlds I discover 
last evening.’ 

***[ didn't discover no blue worlds till 
this mornin’, I says to myself. ‘But I 
got it on him at that—I seen some purple 
zebras last night.’ With that I dozes off 
again. 

“When I'd tore off another chunk of this 
Orphium stuff I gets up careful ’n’ goes 
outside. 

“The Kid's settin’ by a stall door. 

“‘My, you look awful!’ she says. 
‘Brush that hay out of your hair. Your 
hat’s all mashed, too. My, you look 
awful! That suit never did fit you.’ 

**Dollook bad?’ I says. ‘Well, that's 
all right. Idon’t want to deceive nobody.’ 

“*Mr. Don was here,’ she says. ‘You 
should of seen him—all in white. Cane 
and gloves an’ everything. He always 
wears a flower, too.’ 

“‘She’s got a pink rose stuck in her belt. 
She looks down at it 'n' pulls it out. 

““He gave me this one, she says. 
‘Smell it! Ain't it sweet? He says we're 
going to win the Jaurez with Early Dawn. 
He says he likes the crowd. He's coming 
to take us out in his auto this evening. 
Then we're all going to Toni's.' 

*** Now, listen,’ I says, ‘if this Angel guy 
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wants to blow his coin on trainers 'n 
book-makers just because he's stuck on 
your map, let him go to it; but he's got 
one thing wrong—he ain't goin' to take me 
nowheres to-night. If I heard a cork go 
blooie I'd scream.’ 

**What you going to do?’ she says. 
‘Stay in that room all evening?’ 

“That’s it,’ I says, ‘in that bed, in that 
room.’ 

“<«That’s nice for me,’ she says. ‘Just 
because you can’t stand a little wine once 
in a while!’ 

“Well, that gets me sore. 

*** Pardon me, Countess,’ I says. ‘Don’t 
disturb none of your plans fur me. You 
take your dago friend ’n’ joy ride with 
the gang all night. I’m all dated up with 
a pillow.’ 

“‘ Dago!’ she says. 
swellest fam—' 


* He's one of the 


“*Cut it, Countess,’ I says. ‘I’m goin’ 
out here ’n’ clock a two-year-old three 
eights. I'll have one of the boys fan you 
while I’m gone.’ 
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"T ROM then on we seen a lot of Don 

Angel. He comes to the stalls to 
look at his colt every day, 'n' he always 
"o a while 'n' chews the rag with the 
Kid. Every few nights he drops into 
'Toni's 'n' puts in a hour or so at our table. 
He has the whole bunch goin' except that 
lame sister of Buck's. She has it in for 
him from the get-away. 

“One night one of the dames asks to see 
his ring, ’n’ he takes it off. They pass it 
around till it comes to the Kid. When she 
gets it she slips it on, ’n’ then goes into a 
trance. 
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“I must beg excuse!” he says, “my friends 


are await’ outside—”’ 


His eye strikes the 


kid ’n’ he stops in the middle of a bow 


“*You like it?’ says Don Angel. ‘Lis- 
ten, all. In my family is a belief. It is 
told how for that ring a man will give his 
heart-blood, a woman her soul. It has 
pe from us seven, eight, twenty times, 

ut always it come back. Never has it 

pass’ from us but a man die or a woman 
lose— So they believe in my family. 
Foolish talk. Len, all! If the señor 
ones bring Early Dawn to win the 
Jaurez, I give for my gratitude the ring 
de has now on her hand to his young 
wife. 


“The Kid takes off the ring ’n’ her 


hands is shakin' till the diamond makes 
the electric lights look pale. 

“‘ You mean it?’ she says to Don Angel. 

“Si, señora, he says. Then he leans 
toward her 'n' looks her in the eye. 
*Never yet have I disappoint’ a friend, 
cara mia,’ he says. 

“*He’s a prince, if one ever lived,’ says 
Ike Goldberg's wife when Don Angel goes. 

**He's a snake, if one ever crawled,’ 
says Buck Todd's sister. 

"*I know what's the matter with you, 
Carrie,’ says Spieler’s wife. —'You're 
jealous because he never looks at you.' 
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“<I know who he looks at,’ says Buck's 
sister. She pats the Kid on the hand. 
‘I’m not jealous of you, baby girl,’ she 
says. 'Us lame sisters can only watch, 
but we see more than the rest. Let's go 
home, Buck,’ she says, ’n’ limps on out. 
She was sure a queer dame. 


T HERES a calendar on the wall in 
our room. When we're back that 
night the Kid marks the date of the Jaurez 
on it. Every mornin' from then on she 
marks off another day. 

*** Eighteen more days,’ she'll say, ‘till 
I get my ring.’ 

"['m bringin’ the Star Shoot colt on 
slow ’n’ careful. He makes a nice move 
every time | set him down. He sure looks 
good fur the big race. There ain’t a real 
stake hoss out there except ole Ironsides, 
’n’ he's broke down in front. 
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“A week before the Jaurez I send the 
colt to the post. It’s a prep start, the 
first he makes since I has him. It’s a mile 
"n a quarter against a fair bunch of 
hosses. He jumps away in front ’n’ has 
five open lengths at the half. At the mile 
he’s runnin’ under wraps, off by himself. 

“Then a right good mare, called 
Churunda, comes away from the bunch 
'n' begins to go to him. When he's a 
sixteenth from home she gets up where he 
can hear her comin'. Say, he rolls his 
eyes like he's dyin' 'n' sticks his tail 
straight up. The boy goes to him with 
the bat "n' kicks enough out of him to win 
by a length. 

“*There goes your old Jaurez!’ I says 
to myself. ‘Why, the yellah hound!’ 


“I SLIDES over to the weighin’ room ’n’ 
waits fur the boy. I’m hopin’ I seen 
it wrong. 

* What's the matter with you?’ I says, 
when he weighs out. "Do you have to 
kick a high-class colt to death to beat 
them kind of hosses?' 

"'High class!’ he says. 
tryin' to do—kid me?' 

“What’s wrong with him?’ I says. 

** Heart trouble,’ says the boy. 'He's 
lookin’ fur a mattress the last sixteenth.’ 

“You don't like him fur the Jaurez?’ I 
says. 

“Don’t make me laugh,’ he says, ‘my 
lips are cracked. Say! I'll tell you some- 
thin’ if you'll keep it under yer hat.’ 

*** Spit it out,’ I says. 

“Ole Ironsides is cherry ripe,’ he says. 
‘That tendon come right a month ago. 
They’re wearin’ bandages on him fur a 
stall. Now, listen! He'll roll! You know 
ole Ironsides, he'll look a lion in the eye 
from wire to wire. This frail of yours'll 
think a bulldog's got him—he'll crack like 
a match.’ 

*** Where do you get this from?’ I says. 

"Listen, he says. ‘My kid brother is 
exercise boy fur O’Neil. He was up on 
the hoss fur a work early Tuesday mornin’. 
Say, he’s a mile in forty-three under 
double wraps.’ 

“The boy beats it ’n’ leaves me standin’ 
there studyin’. 

“Wait!” I hollers to him, 'n' walks with 
him to the jock’s room. ‘You want to do 
me a favor?’ I says when we're there. 

“*Shoot!’ he says. 

**Spread it around,’ I says, ‘the colt 
finished full of run. Tell 'em you thought 
you had it won easy ’n’ took him back. 

ou get me?’ 
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“What you 


gotcha,’ he says, ’n’ goes up the 
steps to the jock’s room. 

“I beat it fur the O'Neil stables. When 
I’m crossin’ the center-field Chick hollers 
at me. 

*** Say,' he says, ‘Mrs. Jones is waitin’ 
in Don Angel’s car fur you. He’s goin’ to 
take you home. She says fur you to 
hurry up.’ 

«Tell her I’m busy,’ I says. ‘Tell her 
to go ahead.’ 

“There’s nobody at the O’Neil stable 
but the swipes. Duckfoot Johnson is 
settin’ by ole Ironsides’ stall. I walks up 
to the stall ’n’ looks in. 

“Well? I says, ‘he’s been a good ole 
hoss in his day—ain’t he?’ 

“*Tha’s a fac, says Duckfoot. ‘He 
doan owe nobody nothin’!’ 

** "They tell me he’s gettin’ good again,’ 
I says. 


“Duckfoot gives one of them nigger 
laughs of his. 

"*Lawd!'hesays. ‘He’s gone! Oughta 
turn him out. t a laig on him like a 
post.’ 

*** Let's see it,’ I says. 

“*Take all dem ban’ages off?’ says 
Duckfoot. ‘An’ all dat'sawbent cotton? 
Go ’way, man!’ 

“<I trains him fur a while when he’s a 
colt,’ I says. ‘I ain’t never forgot him. 
I hear they’re goin’ to start him in the 
big race. How does that come?’ 

**Shuh!' says Duckfoot. ‘Goin’ to let 
him limp aroun’ in de sunshine an’ hyar 
de ban’ play once moh, dat’s all.’ 

*** Good night!’ I says to myself. ‘Well,’ 
I ups to Duckfoot, ‘I hope he enjoys his- 
self. 

“Goin’ back to El Paso I counts my roll 
careful. I got right at a thousand. That's 
eight hundred less'n when the season starts, 
so I'm slippin’. 

"*Never mind,’ I says to myself. ‘If 
the bookies don't get wise I'll be there or 
thereabouts when he starts a-limpin'. 

“When I get home it's late ’n’ the land- 
lady tells me the Kid leaves word fur me 
to come to Toni's. 

"At Toni's I see her settin' at a table 
with Don Angel. There's a feed in front 
of 'em, but they ain't eatin' nothin'. The 
Kid's settin' clear back in her chair 
a-pushin' at the table 'n' starin' at him. 
He's leanin' over makin' a talk. When 
he sees me he jumps up. 

*'We have await’ you long,’ he says. 
‘There is a victory to celebrate. I insist 
to have a dinner. First, you must drink,’ 
he says, pourin’ me some joy water, ‘to 
Early Dawn,’ he says, ‘who knows not de- 
feat!’ 

“I drinks like he says, ’n’ then I sets 
down. 


“< T HATE to spoil your feed, Don Angel,’ 
I says,’n’ he Kid here’ll take it hard; 
but I got some bad news fur you. Your 
colt’s a mutt,’ I says. ‘He ain’t got a 
chance with a good hoss. He can beat a 
bunch-a dogs if he breaks in front, but 
that lets him out. I hate to tell you.’ 

“The Kid looks at me a minute like I’m 
nutty. 

**But he won to-day,’ she says. ‘He 
won to-day. Don’t play a joke on me,’ 
she says. ‘That’s what you’re doing— 
ain't that what you're doing?’ 

“<No, girlie, I says. ‘I wish I was.’ 

“Then I tells Don Angel what I know. 
He listens close, 'n' when I'm through he 
laughs. 

**Bad dreams, senor,’ he says. ‘My 
colt will win the Jaurez. Even should he 
be outclassed, yet he will win for me. I 
do not lose. Luck it is with me always 
and always.’ He laughs again. ‘Here is 
to the star which I was born beneath,’ he 
says, 'n' takes a drink. ‘Have faith in 
my star, cara mia,’ he says to the Kid, 
‘it will bring you—your ring. Though all 
the trainers in the country say not so.’ 

“Well, that makes me sore. 

“*You’re a smart guy all right, Don 
Angel, I says. 'You've seed more in a 
year than I looks over in my life. But you 
can't tell me nothin' at my own game. 
'The Kid'll get a ring all right, but not 
from no star like you talk about. She'll 
get it because I'm goin' down, hook, line 
’n’ sinker, on a real hoss that'll beat this 
pup of yours ’n’ make him like it.’ 


“When we're home that night the Kid 
says not to bet against Early Dawn. 

"Why not?’ I says. 

**Don Angel says he'll win,’ she tells 
me, like that settles everything. 

"'Wake up, I says. ‘This guy's got 
you in a trance. I'll show you race day 
what Ae knows. I’m goin’ to clean up, 
girlie, ’n’ then I'll buy you a ring.’ 

**It won't be like mine,’ she says. 

*"* Yours! I says. ‘Say, will you get 
that stuff out of your nut?’ 


III 


**YT'S a nice clear day fur the big race, 
with a fierce crowd. 

“Twenty books cut in ’n’ they has 
all they cando. Peewee Simpson’s gettin’ 
the colt ready fur me, ’n’ I hang around 
the bettin’ shed. 

* When the odds go up for the Jaurez 
they make Early Dawn favorite at eight- 
to-hve. I watches Ike Goldberg chalk up. 
When he comes to ole Ironsides he swings 
his glasses around the ring once ’n’ marks 
up eight-to-one. I takes a good breath 
fur a change ’n’ shakes hands with my- 
self. Then I poke around till I find Hugh 
Talbot. He’s bettin’ commissioner fur the 
oo I trail him till he eases up to a 


“ʻA hundred on the old hoss, he says, 
‘for old-time's sake.’ 

“The bookie nods. 

“All right, Hugh,’ he says. ‘He's 
better with three legs than a lot of ’em 
with four.’ 

“Well, then I went at it. I lay what 
I’ve got in fifty-dollar bets all round the 
ring. I get eight-to-one fur the first fifty, 
but the O’ Neil money killed that quick, 'n' 
all I get is four-to-one at the last book. 
At that I stand to win six thousand to the 
race when I’m done. 

“I beats it fur the stand ’n’ works my 
way to the Kid. She’s settin’ in Don 
Angel’s box. 

*** Here, girlie,’ I says, handin’ her the 
tickets. ‘Hold these fur luck. There's 
six thousand fur us if we win.’ 

"What on?’ she says. 

““Old Ironsides, I says. ‘I’ve bet the 
works. Squeeze them tickets, Kid, `n’ 
pray fur him!’ 

“She gives me a wild look. 

“*Why did you do that?’ she says. 
' You'll lose—you'll lose everything!’ ` 

“*Nix,’ I says. ‘He'll roll. Here's onc 
fur luck,’ I says, 'n' gives her a kiss. Then 
I hustles fur the paddock. 

“ Peewee's watchin’ the colt saddled. 

““PIl take him now,’ I says. ‘Fly in 
"n' get a bet down on Ironsides.’ 

““Tronsides!’ he says. ‘Whatcha goin’ 
to do? Double-cross the Don?’ 

"'Sayl'Isays. ‘If I had time I'd take 
a poke at you. Go awn 'n' do like I tell 
you. The old hoss is right. This colt 
can't beat one side of him.’ 

“Just then the jock leans down from 
the colt. 

* How'll I ride this bird?’ he says. 

"He's a boy I know well. e'll do 
what he's told. Fur just one second I 
don't say nothin’. Then I calls myself a 
dirty crook fur what had come into my 
nut. i 

*'Listen, I says to the jock. ‘Get this 
hoss off in front 'n' keep him goin’. He 
can’t come from behind. If they get to 
you—you're beat.’ (Continued on page 82) 
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NCE, for about five minutes, I 


was nearly a millionaire. But, 

like the Ghost of Hamlet and: 

many people’s dreams, when I 

came to put my hand on it, it 
was gone. I did have a reasonable work- 
ing chance, however; at least I'll say that 
much for Skippy, now that he stands once 
more in need of commiseration. 

I had been down in the Walla Walla 
country holding prolonged conferences 
with the farmers over their apple crop, 
and I crossed the Palouse and the Big 
Bend and ran into Spokane late in the af- 
ternoon. 

He was standing on the bridge where 
Monroe Street crosses the Spokane River. 
His feet were braced well apart, his chin 
was on his chest, his hat on the back of his 
head, his hands thrust deep into trousers 
pockets, and he was looking fixedly down 
into the rapids, as if in contemplation of 
rash acts. 

I knew him by his back and by the way 
he disposed his hands. He usually kept 
them thrust deep in his pockets, as if he 
were putting forth a strenuous effort to 
hold down that inordinate zeal of his. 
He had once worked as stenographer for 
Smithers & Co., grain merchants, over in 
Seattle a couple of years back; that’s how 
I came to know him. I hadn’t seen him 
since. I was waiting for a train to take 
me out of town and I came upon him here 


Yes, ‘we’,” he said. “I’m married” 


on the Spokane bridge unexpectedly and 
unobserved. 

“Hello, Skippy!” I said. 

He gave a quick twist, saw me, and 
actually jumped at my outstretched hand. 

“Say! You're just the fellow I want to 
see. Loan me fifty dollars!" 

This he shot at me in a single breath 
and without preliminaries. 


OW, I wasn’t the fellow he wanted to 

see at all, and I told him so. I knew 
Skippy only as a young Lochinvar who, 
reversing the legend, had come from the 
office of a rich, and more or less rash, Wall 
Street broker into the West to conquer it, 
three years before. He was still a drifter, 
not anchored anywhere. I had never 
known him to have more than fifty cents 
ahead at one time, and he usually looked 
the part. He was frayed at the wrist- 
bands, even now, decidedly so. 

There were other facts to counter- 
balance these, of course. Skippy was 
likable: his method was mightily, almost 
tragically, ingratiating, always a pleasant 
word, a glad hand, and a good-natured 
unsophisticated grin that reminded you 
of getting home for Christmas. But then, 
I had come to know—no matter how— 
that a glad hand and a good-natured, un- 
spohisticated grin sometimes cover a mul- 
titude of sins in the West. They have 
been known to leave the East in haste 
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and by devious routes, bringing, among 
other things, these accomplishments with 
them. 

But all this aside, I liked Skippy and I 
didn’t care to make an enemy oF him by 
loaning him money and then having him 
owe it to me for two or three years after- 
ward. 

So I temporized. 

“Better slow down a little and get your 
breath,” I suggested. 

“No, honest,” he begged, “I’m not 
joking, I’ve got to get up to Calgary 
quick!” j 

“What have you been doing down on 
this side of the line that you've got to get 
up to Calgary so quick?" I inquired. 

“Oh, it isn't that,” he laughed. “‘There’s 
a boom on up in the Calgary country. 
That new town of Kersplurge you've 
heard so much about. Railroad just about 
to get in there straight from Winnipeg. 
And on top of all that they’re about to 
strike oil. Say! Things are on the jump 
at Kersplurge. Greatest chance in the 
world to make a quick clean-up!” 

“T never heard of the town," I said 
skeptically. 

"A-w!" It was a sound half way be- 
tween pity and disgust. ‘‘ You don't tell 
me! hy, it's the coming metropolis of 
western Canada. Finest wheat country 
on earth. More coal to the square foot 
than Pennsylvania." He had begun to 
boom it in anticipation. “And they're 
coming in on flat cars; can't hardly get a 

lace to sleep at night. Fellow up there 
T used to know wrote me to come if I had 
to sell my clothes, and bring as many 
people as I could along with me to help 
fill up the country; says I ought to make 
a fortune in a couple of weeks. Loan me 
the fifty, won't you?" 

His zeal was a little contagious, I'll 
have to admit. But then, I've had most 
of those contagious diseases at least once, 
including the one to which I was now 
being exposed. 

So I continued to evade him. 

* Not till I've at least seen Kersplurge 
on the map," I said. 

“You don't have to see it on the map!" 
he chortled, all but bursting with his 
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seriousness. "Anybody that knows'll tell 
you it's there. Why. it's a half-grown 
metroplis right now, doubling on itself 
every three weeks. New additions going 
on overnight. "There's more money in 
Kersplurge, right now, than you can shake 
a stick at, and everybody's buying town 
lots. Say! I want to get up there in the 
real estate business, and I want to do it 
quick." 


H5 tremendous, hand-wringing atti- 
tude toward the subject seemed to 
suggest that five minutes' delay, under the 
present state of affairs, would see the 
chances for a fortune sadly reduced; and 
that half an hour of fruitless hesitation 
would usher the golden opportunity out 
forever. 

Still I hedged. I couldn't quite take 
him as seriously as he took himself. 

* What are you doing here in Spokane?" 
I inquired. 

“Oh, I've been running a little adver- 
tising joint, putting out copy for half a 
dozen real estate firms. But this town’s 
a little bit quiet just now. Say—!" 

“Why don't you get it at your bank?” I 
suggested. 

The good-natured grin broke into a high- 
keyed cackle. 

“Did you mistake me for a John D. 
Rockefeller?" he laughed. “Better look 
again. All I’ve got in the world is the 
clothes I’ve got on, a lead pencil and a 
stack of copy paper—and about three 
hundred and fifty dollars in unpaid bills. 
I can pay the bills, though, in a week,” 
he hastened to assure me. “Just let me 
get up to Calgary once. I’ve tried to 
raise that fifty in a dozen different places, 
but I don’t seem quite able to connect. 
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Say! You loan me the price of a ticket 
and berth to Calgary—stake me to get 
up there, like they do prospectors, you 
know—and I'll agree to give you half I 
make the next two years. Honest! It's 
a business proposition. I'll sign a con- 
tract. There's a million dollars ahead of 
us up there." 

“How far ahead of us?" I inquired. 
But he didn’t seem to fall in with my well- 
meaning humor. 

“Oh, you’re a cynic,” he said, full of 
disgust, “a rank pessimist! I see you're 
not going to let me have the money. All 
right.” He made the Jew sign of resigna- 
tion with his two hands. 

* But you're making a big mistake," he 
added. "I'll get up there somehow if I 
have to ride a brake beam. And then— 
look out for little Willie!" 

I waved him good-by and saw him 
start on across the Spokane bridge, his hat 
still on the back of his head, his hands 
thrust deep into pockets. And the last 
fact to fade out of my mind in the whole 
transaction, not to return again for man 
months to come, was that good-natured, 
unsophisticated grin which reminded you 
of going home for Christmas. 


I TRAVEL over a good many states in 
the interest of the Western apple crop. 
It was this contingency that took me 


into western Montana the following sum-: 


mer. 

And at Billings I received a night letter 
from the House ordering me to Ker- 
splurge. Of all places on earth, Ker- 
splurge, Canada! So the place really did 
exist, after all. Moreover, the House evi- 
dently knew about it. My instructions, 
the wire read, would meet me at my des- 
tination. 

And now, for the first time in more 


than eight months, Skippy came again 
into my mind—Skippy, with his hat on 
the back of his head, his good-natured 
grin, his terrific nerve and his appalling 
ersistence. And had he got his fifty? 
hoped so. He was a pretty good young- 
ster, as the world goes; he deserved some- 
thing for his zeal. 

I arrived at Kersplurge on an afternoon 
train, the stub that runs up from Calgary. 
'That is, I felt sure then, and do now, 
that it was Kersplurge, though at the 
time it consisted for the most part of 
skeleton buildings, swiftly galloping peo- 

le, the clang and clatter of saws and 
ammers, the whoop of passing engines, 
and endless piles of brick, mortar, and 
lumber which were destined, if the fates 
held, to rise overnight into office buildings 
and manufacturing plants. All these, 
besides an unlimited expanse of beautiful, 
rarified atmosphere which reached across 
vast, unpeopled spaces to distant horizons. 

I alighted at the station with several 
dozen Swedes, a hay tedder, two threshing 
machines, a printing press, ten flat cars 
of lumber, and the president of the Ker- 
splurge Board of Trade, who had been on 
a hurry-up trip to Seattle to study pub- 
licity methods. 

Yes, the president of the Board of 
Trade could tell me where to find Perkins 
& Co. Highly-respected firm. Dealt in 
wheat and apples. Go right down the 
avenue there, three blocks, and two doors 
to the left... . How did I like the town? 
Was I going to tarry with them, become 
a full-fledged Kersplurgeite? He hoped 
so. Great city, Kersplurge. Wonderful 
future. ... 

I left him enumerating the country's 
assets. The last thing I heard him men- 
tion as I passed out of earshot was the 
coal deposits. He must have been fifty 


“Five thousand dollars, spot cash—no more, 


no less! It’s a bargain! Take it or leave it!” 
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“Why, say, we've got sixty thou- 


sand million tons of high-grade 


coal right under this town! ... 
but we haven’t got time to dig it” 


years old; but he could have pe any- 
where for twenty. Such is the alchemy 
of boom towns. 


KERSPLURGE, on the day of my 
arrival, was a town of four or five 
thousand inhabitants. It sat in the mid- 
dle of a perfectly level universe whose 
horizons were flat and very far away, and 
whose intervals were wheat fields. Across 
these wheat fields paraded the square 
white stakes of the different new addi- 
tions, like an endless army in loose forma- 
tion marching upon the horizon. 

Those distant sun-kissed spaces seemed 
quiet, restful, brooding—an opium dream 
of contentment. But not so Kersplurge. 
There, the ghost of a great city-to-be ran 
rampant: men in shirt sleeves with rapt 
looks on their faces hurried frantically 
hither and yon; great cranes swung out 
across thoroughfares, picked up wagon 
loads of lumber and returned; lift engines 
chugged; whistles blew; dust flew from 
swiftly flying wheels, and noises such as 
would shock the cosmic universe rose to 
high heaven. Above the medley the 
voices of saws and hammers predomi- 
nated, for the town was being built of 
wood. It was not unlike the noise of a 
thousand woodpeckers hammering on 
hollow cottonwoods, except that these 
Noises jarred your ear drums. 

I picked my way down the main 
thoroughfare, an eye continually open for 
falling planks and rushing lumber trucks, 
between the two rows of diminutive busi- 
ness establishments, the spirit of vast 
things about to take place hovering like a 
radiant halo about me. 

Every second building that I passed bore 
the legend: “ Real Estate for Sale." Round 
the fronts of these were crowds of men jos- 
tling each other. Sometimes they stood 
more decorously in line awaiting their turn. 


Bits of their conversation, many-keyed 
and of diverse accents, filtered into my 
consciousness as I passed: 

“Lot 46, Block 7.... This one next to 
you just sold to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. ... No! Can't hold it past two 
o'clock. All right, two o'clock sharp! . .. 
Fairview Addition? Sure! Right down 
by the new Steel Plating Works. A 
thousand dollars a lot? Not on your life! 
That was last week; two thousand now, 

rices have gone up! ... Yes, a few 
left, ... All right. Come on inside, Ill 
get you a blank check!” 

They were selling town lots there in the 
middle of the street. 


RESENTLY I returned to conscious- 

ness and found myself standing in front 
of a very busy-looking one-story structure 
which no one had as yet found oppor- 
tunity to adorn with paint, a princely 
palace of business in this leviathan young 
city, across the square face of which was 
written in letters that all might read: 


SKIPPY LIMITED 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME 
Town lots a specialty. A little down and a 
little a month makes you rich 


BUY YOUR LOTS TO-DAY 


There was more to the same effect. I 
did not stop to read it all. I must have 
stood looking at this conspicuous em- 
pu of real estate for some time before 

actually realized to whom it belonged. 

Skippy Limited! So Skippy had got his 
fifty. Found myself feeling glad over it. 
He was a pretty nice boy, Skippy. 

Clearly the thing for me to do, under 
the circumstances, was to seek him out and 
wish him joy over his new acquisition. So 
I quickened my steps and pushed through 
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the jostling crowd of men into his office. 

He sat in his shirt sleeves at a flat 
wooden table littered with scraps of paper 
and legal-looking documents, and he was 
talking with both hands and both feet to 
an anxious customer as I entered. 

“That lot in Skyline Addition will cost 
you— 

The telephone rang and he made a dive 
for it. I heard his end of the conversation: 

“Loyal Heights? Yes, I've heard of 


it.... Seven hundred lots?... Yes.... 
No.... Yes.... Sixty thousand dol- 
lars?... No, I haven't seen it yet but I'll 


take it. How much down? .. 
come up and get your check." 

The receiver went back into place with 
a bang. "Five thousand dollars, spot 
cash!" he said emphatically, turning again 
to the anxious customer and finishing the 
interrupted sentence, “five thousand dol- 
lars, no more, no less! It’s a bargain! 
Take it or leave it!” 

And then he happened to look across 
the table in my direction, and his face 
broke into that good-natured, unsophis- 
ticated grin I knew so well. 

“Hello, Seattle!" he said. “You here? 
Did you rain down or come in an air- 


. All right, 


mp 
y asserting all my rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen Í finally managed to push 
through the press and shake his hand. 
“Just stick around until I finish closing 
a deal or two here and we'll go down to the 
club and eat," he said. “No chance to 
talk here, you know. Bothered too much. 
Besides, I want to introduce you to the 
leading citizens." 


4 HAT made them call it Ker- 
splurge?" I inquired a half hour 
later across the luncheon table. 

We had traversed the United States, 
verbally, from Tucson to Trinidad, dis- 
cussed freight rates and politics, bought 
wheat in Ritzville and watched it take 
sail in Tacoma, packed down the Methow, 
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shot the Shoshone Rapids in a rowboat, 
and turned up at Los Angeles, three 
states away, all in the space of half an 
hour. And now we were continuing to 
accept the undisguised hospitality of the 
Eureka Club while we finished our coffee 
and marmalade. 

“Well, you see, they really didn't have 
time to name this town," he admitted, 
with a twinkle in his eyes, answering my 
question. "It came on so sudden. So 
they just called it Kersplurge. That's as 
good a name as any, for the purpose." 

“What is the purpose?” I asked. 

“To make money," he snapped, with 
another twinkle. 

“To make it, do you mean, or just to 
get it?" I inquired. 

He gave me a good-natured grin. 

“You always were a cynic,” he said. 
"We're making it honestly. Nobody’s 
losing the money we get; they're receiving 
full value. You see, it's the increase. 
Unearned increment’s what does it. Un- 
earned increment, my friend, is the great- 
est institution in the world for a poor man 
with ambition. We're trading on the fu- 
ture of Kersplurge." 

“But what have you here?" I inquired. 
“What reason is there for all this Ker- 
splurge? I can't see any." 

“Why, oil is the great thing here, paraf- 
fin base oil!" he said, and there came a 
rapt look into his eyes, as if the very words 
were hypnotic. 

And then I remembered he had told me 
in Spokane that they were about to strike 
oil at Kersplurge. 

“So you did strike it, after all,” I mur- 
mured. "Well, that's good. I hadn't 
heard about it." 

“We haven't struck it yet, but we're 
going to," he said, with the emphasis in 
the proper place. 

“Going to? Then you haven’t—?” 

"Sure, we're going to," he broke in. 
“Absolutely certain. No question in the 
world about it. Why, listen to me!” 


I WOULDNT'T care to bore any friend 
of mine with the carefully rehearsed 
geological, biological, psychological rea- 
sons he gave me in the next five minutes, 
why the thing was inevitable; so I omit 
them here. 1 will only add that, had 
there been upon my person a paltry few 
thousand dollars, kent there solely for 
investment purposes, it would have been 
reatly endangered at this moment. 
Even the thought of a crisp night letter 
home occurred to me. But I didn’t stop 
to send it. 

“If we strike oil—when we strike oil, 
I should say,” he corrected, ‘‘this town'll 
go to a hundred thousand people in six 
months. I guess we'll sell a few town lots 
then, won't we?" 

I didn't doubt it in the least. I could 
even see the thing being accomplished. 
And I hastily switched my imaginary in- 
vestment from oil stock to real estate. 

“ Besides, we're going to have three new 
railroads instead of one." 

He had forgotten himself for a moment. 
He sat absently watching the crowds of 
leading citizens surge in and out through 
the swinging doorways of the most popu- 
lous Eureka Club: this statement, evi- 
dently, was the net results of the hiatus. 

“ But you haven't even one railroad yet, 
just a stub line," I objected. 

“Yes, a stub line's all we've got right 


now,"—his look was a little belligerent. 
* But that's all right; there's a real one 
coming, straight from Winnipeg." 

“When?” I inquired. He was so vastly 
confident it seemed sacrilege to oppose 
him. 

“Well, it's just a little bit slow," he ad- 
mitted. “I guess it's waiting for us to 
strike oil." 

“And the oil's waiting for the railroad?” 
Hé saw the humor in the situation at once. 

"Another case of Alphonse and Gas- 
ton," he laughed gleefully. ‘‘But we're 
not waiting for either; we're going right 
ahead. You've got to have some faith, 
you know.” 

“So yov're just trading on the future?” 
s HY, you've got to trade on the fu- 
ture," heinsisted indignantly. “Ev- 
erybody does that. You can’t trade on the 

ast. Here’s the situation, let me explain 
it to you, the basis of the whole proposi- 
tion: The world’s movement of people is 
westward, isn’t it? Always westward.” 
(He seemed very positive about it.) “And 
the influx of people into a country is what 
creates values. All right. Now, then, 
listen to me.” I was listening; it was 
beginning to sound suspiciously like some 
of his boom-town literature. “It’s men, 
not material, that make a country," he 
went on. “Don’t forget that. Every 
man who, with family and suit case, steps 
off the train at Kersplurge with the in- 
tention to stick increases the value of the 
ground he alights upon. Can you get past 
that?" 

Since I didn't try, he continued explain- 


g: 

“All the wealth and culture that this 
new Kersplurgeite has been able to ac- 
cumulate he adds at once to ours. His 
children, if he has any, go to increase our 
school census; his wife joins the church 
and the sewing circle; he joins the local 
lodge and the board of trade, goes into 
business of some sort, and begins to pay 
taxes. Can't you see how it works? Ånd 
they’re coming here by the thousand, just 
like that!” 

“So you're betting that they'll keep on 
coming fast enough to absorb your rise 
in prices till you've struck oil," I said. 
" [n other words, you're just betting that 
something will happen—betting millions 
of dollars!" 

It wasn't a new situation to me. I had 
seen it done many times before in the 
West: capitalized futurities, commercial- 
ized frenzy, unearned increment running 
loose and unbranded across the frontier 
clear ahead of real development, to be 
picked up by anyone on a gambler's 
chance, and dropped again like a hot po- 
tato—maybe. 

“So you're really building a town here 
on a shoe string like that?" I asked. 

His feelings were visibly hurtat my atti- 
tude. 

“Why, no!" he exclaimed. The situa- 
tion appeared to demand specific treat- 
ment, so he squared around and began to 
talk in real earnest. And as he talked 
and I listened, it occurred to me that 
Nature herself and all his environments 
had joined him in a huge conspiracy to 
prove to me the everlasting supremacy 
of Kersplurge and the things he argued 
about. În through the open window came 
the multitudinous voice of the city: the 
locust-like song of the saws; the rat-tat- 


tat of hammers; the chug-chug of well 
drillers; the creaking of cranes; the chuckle 
of six-horse wheat wagons, and the dull, 
heavy rumble of the flouring mills busy 
at work down by the railway station. 

Rising above all of which came the voice 
of Skippy: 

“You don’t know this section of 
country at all,” he was saying. '' We've 
got plenty here to build a city with, clear 
outside of oil and railroads, if it comes to a 
pinch. You never saw so rich a country 
as this. Agriculture? No end to it. 
You've heard of Alberta wheat. Why, 
it takes the world's prize every year at 
Chicago! And Garnel You ought to see 
the beef we ship every fall! And we've 
p the world's record milch cow; and the 

iggest chicken ranch anywhere in Can- 
ada—right up here by Edmonton!" 

He didn't seem to hesitate in the least 
to claim everything within a radius of a 
couple of thousand miles. 

“ But you can't sell town lots on these 
things," I said. 'You'rea wheat country, 
and you’re just a suburb of Calgary." 

*A-w! Calgary's forty miles away from 
here!" he exploded. “You’ve got to have 
more than one city in a great country like 
this. Why, there's 253,540 square miles 
just to Alberts alone! You didn't know 
that, did you?" 

“I thought it was even larger," I said 
modestly. “‘ But, such as it is, it’s tribu- 
tary to towns already built. I can't see 
any reason for Kersplurge." 

'Oil!" he shrieked, hammering the 
table. 

* When?" I inquired. 


E CONTAINED himself as best hc 
could, but I could see he was consid- 
erably provoked. 

“Say,” he said,—and his air had be- . 
come one of patronizing tolerance; it was 
as if he knew a number of things, knew, 
also, that they were far beyond my mental 
reach, but even so he didn't mind trying 
to help me understand them for the sake 
of old-time friendship, —‘“‘say, you don't 
understand the spirit of Kersplurge at all. 
This is an inspired town. Its business men 
have big, broad visions. They’re the 
most energetic, optimistic hustlers on the 
North American continent. That’s what 
it takes to make cities. Put this bunch of 
men together in a desert and they'd make 
it into a city in a year." (I could see he 
believed every word hewassaying.) “They 
could build a metropolis here out of 
wheat; or they could build it around our 
one prize cow and the chicken ranch; or 
they could léave the cow out and build it 
around the chicken ranch alone! But 
they don't have to!” (He was hammer- 
ing the table again. “Weve got the 
assets! Everything we need's right here 
before us—under our feet. Why, say, 
we've got sixty thousand million tons of 
high-grade coal right under this town! 
We know it's here, but we haven't got 
time to dig it. We're after oil; and when 
we strike oil Kersplurgelli be another 
Bakersfield, another Pittsburgh! You 
can't keep it back!" 

“What makes you call yourself Skippy 
Limited?” I asked. “ You're not limited." 

He gave a good-natured laugh. He was 
getting rich too fast to take offense easily. 

“Im not limited," he said, “and 
never was—except once, in Spokane." 
That good-natured, (Continued on page 87) 
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The soundest of all American amateurs when 
every club in the bag is to be considered 


EARLY every golfer has his 
favorite club. ith some this 
club is a driver; with others a 
mid-iron or a mashie; with still 
others it is the putter. 

Any number of plain, ordinary, average 
golfers, far from the championship lists, 
are masters with one club. Any number 
of these average golfers, who are wonders 
at pitching a mashie shot close to the hole, 


are badly defective in. their driving and 
long iron play. Any number of golfers 
who rarely play below eighty-eight or 
ninety are better putters than many stars. 

In practically all other games there is 
but one club in use. In golf there are 
from five to ten clubs in use, and at least 
five distinct shots—the drive, the full 
iron, the mashie pitch, the chip shot and 
the putt. Each is played differently and 


requires a particular kind of skill. So an 
average golfer may be good with one cer- 
tain club and poor with another. There 
are clubs in the bag which a golfer takes 
out with great confidence, and others 
which he takes out with great fear and 
reluctance, although the latter may be 
easier clubs for most to use than the 
former. All of which is a part of the 
mystery of the game. 


Applies to Stars as Well 
THis liking for a certain club or for 


certain clubs, and distrust for other 
clubs, isn’t confined to the duffer or to the 
average golfer. It applies as well to the 
great stars of the game—to the Vardons, 
the Hiltons, the Ouimets, the Taylors, and 
the Braids. 

Take the case of Francis Ouimet, 
American Open Champion for 1913 and 
Amateur Champion for 1914. 

Ouimet, to my mind, is the soundest 
of all American amateurs when every 
club in the bag is to be considered. He 
is no better than Evans from the tee up 
to the green, but he is a far better putter. 

Yet if I had to pick out one club with 
which Ouimet is best, I should say the 
driver. He is a fine wooden club player, 
especially on brassie shots from fairly 
close lies, the supreme test of wooden 
club play. When he beat Vardon and 
Ray at Brookline he was as accurate with 
the wood as Vardon, and almost as long 
as the mighty Ray. 


A Ouimet Shot 


[N THE Amateur Championship held at 
Ekwanok, Ouimet and W. C. Fownes 
had one of the hardest matches of the 
week. Fownes was one up at the thirty- 
fourth hole but lost the thirty-fifth, bring- 
ing them to the last hole all square. This 
hole, about 450 yards, played as it was 
against the wind with the course soft, is a 
very fine two-shot to make the green. 
Both got away good drives, but Fownes 
was unable to get home on his second. 

I saw Ouimet walk up to his ball and 
study the lie and the distance. He had à 
close lie that ordinarily would have called 
for an iron shot. If he topped with his 
brassie there was a deep ditch ahead that 
meant disaster. But he reached for the 
wood, and as he did so I turned to a 
friend and remarked, “That ends the 
match; he'll put this on the green, sure." 
I knew what he could do with that wooden 
club. The result was a wonderful shot, 
220 yards from a close lie against the wind 
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HAROLD HILTON—From 
sixty yards up to the green 
Hilton goes down in two of- 
tener than any other golfer 
in the world 
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he had greatest confidence. 
Yet nine golfers out of ten 
would have found the mid-iron 
much the easiest and much the 
safest club to use at that point. 


Ball and the Mid-Iron 
OHN BALL, eight times 


British Amateur Champion, 
who won his first championship 
in 1888 and his last one in 1912, 
twenty-four years apart, like 
Hilton, is a master of nearly 
every club in the bag. 

But Ball can do tricks with a 
mid-iron that no other golfer 
would ever think of doing. He 
lives at Hoylake and very fre- 
quently goes out for a round 
with nothing but a mid-iron. 
A big part of the time he doesn’t 
even take a mashie along—the 
one club considered the most 
necessary of all clubs in the bag. 

Just before the British Ama- 
teur Championship in 1913, 
Ball was standing in a bunker 
playing shots from a deep trap 
where most golfers would have 
been thankful to get out with a 
niblick. Ball was using a mid- 


iron. Shot after shot he laid 
up within putting distance of 
the cup. It looked to 


be so easy that a cer- 
tain golfer, one of the 
best, figured that he 
could also make the 
shot. ‘Here, let 

me take a crack at 

it," he said to Ball. 

Ball smiled and 
handed the mid- 
iron over. The 
golfer descended 
intothetrap, waled 
away, and came near los- 

ing an eye. The ball struck the side of 
the trap and came back so swiftly that one 
of the experimenter's optics was closed. 
In a hard match at Hoylake, Ball came 
to the fourteenth hole, where the second 
shot frequently catches a heavy patching 
of whins short of the green. Ball's second 
landed in these whins and he had a tough 
lie. I expected to see him take a niblick, 
and was wondering whether he could even 
get out with this club. But he again 
reached for his mid-iron, and not only 
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plump into the middle of the green for a 
sure four and the match. If he hadn't 
been a master of the wood he would never 
have got on, and Fownes might have 
beaten him later on. 


The Case of Hilton 
HAROLD HILTON, the great English 


amateur, is a finely rounded golfer, 
but I should say his two favorite shots 
are the spoon and the chip shot. It is my 


who knew little about the game. But 
those looking for an easy match were given 
another guess when they saw him hit a 
few fromthe tee. Using a swing that came 
back to his left heel, and crashing in with 
fine timing and terrific force, Guilford was 
from fifteen to thirty yards farther than 
Kirkby, Herreshoff and others, regarded 
as the lauren hitters in the game. Ouimet 
drives a long ball, but he couldn't get with- 
in twenty-five yards of Guilford. On one 
occasion, when Guilford hitonethat looked 
asifit would never land, the distance of the 
carry alone was measured and found to 
be 312 yards! A carry of 200 yards or 220 
yards is supposed to be a long one. 

On holes of 450 yards, where his op- 
pror was using a drive and a full 

rassie, Guilford was easily home with a 
drive and a mashie. Once he drove into 
the ditch at the eighteenth hole, put there 
to catch the second shot—and this ditch 
is fully 330 yards from the tee, if not a bit 
longer. And all this with the ground soft 
from recent rains. 

How did he get all this distance? 
Simply by fine timing, great physical 
strength, and an overswing that few 
golfers could control. If the average good 
player swung at a golf ball as Guilford 
does he would be lucky to get two shots 
in ten anywhere near the center of the 
course. Guilford’s swing is absolutely 


free, without a cultivated touch. 


belief that from sixty yards up to the 
green Hilton goes down in two oftener 
than any other golfer in the world. Not 
that he is such a wonderful putter, but 
largely because he nearly always lands 
that chip shot within easy putting dis- 
tance. 

Hilton is almost as accurate with a 
spoon, a wooden club for closer lies and 
shorter distances than the brassie calls 
for. In his match at Sandwich against 
Harris in the British Amateur, Hilton 
came to a shot which called for a 200- 
yard distance, with a strong following 
wind. He could have reached the green 
easily with a mid-iron. I would never 
have thought of using any other club. 
To my surprise he took out his spoon 
and played with an easy swing, placing 
the ball within eight feet of the hole and 
then sinking his putt. It was a ticklish 
shot and so he went to the club in which 


layed the ball out, but with such terrific 
back spin that it carried low and still 
pulled up as if it had been pitched with a 
mashie-niblick. 


An American Marvel 


QE of the most pronounced instances 
of supremacy with one club is that of 
Jesse Guilford, the New Hampshire 
layer. Although a good golfer, he was 
badly known beyond the borders of his 
native state until the Amateur Champion- 4 
ship at Ekwanok. Here, within a 
few days, he was one of the sensa- \ 
tions of the tournament and largely — 5, 
through the terrific distance he was 
able to get with his driver. 
Guilford is a powerfully built 
oung fellow, weighing about one 
Judei and ninety pounds, but he 
was figured as a young country boy 
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WALTER J. TRAVIS—I don’t believe any other 
man that ever played has laid as many long ap- 
proach putts dead to the hole 
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The Star Travis Shot 
WALTER J. TRAVIS, the American 


veteran, has always been an accu- 
rate player. And yet but for one club he 
has lacked the distance, both with wood 
and iron, to reach championship heights. 

This one club that has saved Travis is 
the putter, and especially when he uses it 
for an approach putt. I don’t believe any 
other man that ever played has laid as 
many long approach putts dead to the 
hole. This applies not only on the green, 
but off the green where most golfers would 
use a jigger, a mid-iron or a mashie. But 
if the surface is fairly smooth Travis is 
sure to reach for his putter, although five 
or ten yards from the edge of the green, 
and he is almost as sure to place the ball 
within easy putting distance if he doesn’t 
lay it absolutely dead. 

It was with this shot, in the main, that 
Travis won the British Amateur Cham- 
pionship. Although in place of laying 
these long approaches dead, he was holing 
a big share of them, going down in one 
from distances where Blackwell, his op- 
ponent, was fighting to get down in two. 

It is almost uncanny to watch Travis 
on a putt thirty feet away and see how 
close to the cup his shot invariably stops, 
leaving him practically nothing to do on 
his next shot, which often is the most 
nerve-racking of them all—the putts of 
three and four feet. 


Vardon and Evans 
JN MANY ways the play of Vardon and 


Evans reminds me more of each other 
than any other two in the game. Both 
are fine off the tee. Vardon’s best shot is a 
full iron to the green and close to the pin, 
and this, too, I consider the best shot 
Evans carries. Once on the green, both 
are poor putters; but Vardon is a better 
putter than Evans, for there are many 
occasions when Vardon putts unusually 
well. It is only in comparison with the 
rest of his game that his putting looks 
bad. If these players were fine putters 
they would never be beaten, except by 
each other. 


Dispelling a Mystery 
I? MIGHT be just as well here to 


dispel some of the mystery which 
many golfers carry in regard to 
wood and iron play. 

Off the tee the golfer has a full, 
free swipe at the ball. There is no 
restriction as to distance. He can 
hit it as hard as he likes, his main 
object being to keep the ball straight 
down the course. jh this shot there 
is no great need of any muscular control. 
It is merely a matter of having the right 
swing and keeping the head still. 

But take a shot of 140 yards: here the 
element of control enters; here the golfer 
must have a grip upon his strength. If he 
hits a straight shot 160 yards, he will be 
well over the green into some deep trap. 
]f he hits a straight shot 120 yards, he 
will drop short of the green into some deep 
trap. He must not only be straight but 
he must hit that ball just 140 yards, or in 
that immediate neighborhood. Some 
golfers who haven't the free swing or the 
snap to drive 200 yards, still have the 
nerve and muscular control necessary to 
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JOHN BALL can do tricks 
with a mid-iron that no 
other golfer would ever 
think of doing 
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play these short distance shots accurately. 
Others who can drive 250 yards where 
there is no restraint to be placed upon 
their shots lack the control to handle a 
club for a restricted shot. 

The chief fault generally in this latter 
respect is overswinging. A golfer who 
swings a mashie high up around his neck 
has no chance to compete in control with 
the golfer who only comes three quarters 
of the way back. And yet I should say 
that three golfers out of four, at least, 
swing entirely too far back on all iron 
shots. Yet they are surprised because 
they are unable to control a swing that 


would baffle a Vardon or a Braid. If they 


would only practice a shorter swing with 

the mashie or jigger they would soon be 

surprised to see how quickly their game 

improved. But no man can control a 140- 

vate shot with a swing that should drive a 
all 200 yards. 


The Freak Shot 
ONCE in a while, of course, by starting 


early and by constant practice, a man 
may develop a freak shot with some club 
that few others could play. There is the 
case of H. D. Gillies, the great English 
amateur. When I first saw him play I 
thought he had a grave fault in pitching 
his mashie shots too high, hitting them 
from 120 yards away as if he intended to 
drive 190. The ball would then travel 
high into the air, almost twice as high as 
an average mashie shot. It seemed im- 
possible that anyone could control this 
shot. Yet I soon found that Gillies had it 
mastered, and that he was as close to the 
pin as the best. 

Gillies could never have mastered this 
shot if he hadn’t taken up the game very 
young and perfected it while his muscles 
were still supple and easy to control. 

There is another golfer, a state cham- 
pion, who holds his hands six inches apart 
with every club. This violates every law 
of proper gripping. Yet by starting this 
freak grip while young he soon got the 
hang of it, made it natural and now is a 
very steady player, although not as 
brilliant a one as he would have been had 
he spent the same amount of time and 
practice on a surer, simpler grip. 


The Best Work of Taylor 


[IT IS queer how often a man is supposed 
to be at his best with one club, whereas 
the best part of his game may lie in 
another direction. I know in my own 
case that I am supposed to be better with 
the jigger than anything else, when I feel 
condemn: that, barring the putter, I have 
saved more matches with full iron shots 
from 200 yards or more away. 

I had always heard that 1. H. Taylor, 
five times British Open Champion, was 
ordinary off the tee, but did his greatest 
work with the mashie. On my last tri 
over, Fred Herreshoff and I played wit 
Taylor one day at Suningdale. And of all 
the great driving I have ever seen, Taylor 
that day gave a real exhibition. He was 
not as long as Braid, Ray, or Vardon, but 
he was long enough, and every tee shot 
was as accurately placed as if he walked 
down and dropped the ball with his hand. 
It was almost beyond belief. His direc- 
tion was not a matter of yards, but of feet 
and inches. I commented on this that 
night, and two English golf reporters who 
happened to be around then said that 
Taylor's best work was off the tee, just 
where he was supposed to be weakest. 
They mentioned the fact that his control 
with the wood was especially valuable in 
tournament play on windy or rainy days, 
when he still maintained his deadly ac- 
curacy down the course. 


Braid's Play 


WV ARDON, Taylor and Braid are the 
Big Three of golf. Braid is a very 
fine wooden club player, not as accurate 
as Vardon or Taylor but above the aver- 
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age. But Braid, I should say, was the 
weakest of the three in iron play—and 
the best putter of the lot. In fact, I 
should say he is the best putter among the 
professionals abroad. With wood and 
iron play that would have meant sure 
defeat to Vardon, Braid has been able to 
win championships with his exceptional 
putting. In addition to which he is a 
rare fighter, and this, too, has been a big 
factor in his success. 


The Clash of Irons 


"THE most spectacular feature of any 
tournament comes when two fine iron 
players meet. This was proved in the 
great match at Ekwanok for the Amateur 
Championship between Chick Evans and 
Eben Byers. Byers that day was driving 
poorly, but was playing his iron shots 
finely and putting brilliantly. Evans was 
driving brilliantly, playing his irons well 
and putting badly. Byers's bad driving 
was offset by Evans's poor putting, turn- 
ing the match into a battle of the irons. 
When they came to the twelfth tee Byers 
was one up. This hole is about 340 yards, 
with the green over a hill and well trapped, 
a green hard to approach and hold. Byers's 
drive was far off in the rough. Evans was 
straight down the course. From the high 
grass, 150 yards away Byers brought ap- 
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In many ways the play of Vardon and Evans 
reminds me more of each other than any other 
two in the game. Both are fine off the tee. If 
these players were fine putters they would 
never be beaten except by each other 
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plause from the gallery by playing his 
mashie to within two feet of the cup. It 
was a wonderful shot, and Evans looked 
to be beaten. But the applause for By- 
ers soon broke into a roar, when Evans, 
from 140 yards away, laid his mashie shot 
within four inches of the cup, leaving two 
white balls nestled right at the hole. But 
Byers missed his short putt and the match 
was all even. He made up for this, how- 
ever, by laying a 160-yard shot at the fif- 
teenth hole up within two feet of the cup, 
winning the hole and finally winning the 
match by this margin. 

No matter how wonderfully a man may 
be driving, if he is off with his irons or is 
putting poorly he has but little chance. A 
good long putt may save many a poor drive 
or bad iron shot, but a missed short putt 
spoils the best drive ever made. 

Probably no man who ever won a cham- 
pionship has had as much trouble with the 
wood as I have. The queer part of it is 
that, after missing AE pë club shots, I 
can pick up a driving iron and get both dis- 
tance and direction. But in this way I be- 
lieve that frequently being off with one club 
has a tendency to improve a man's play 
with another. It drives him into a des- 
peration that often seems to produce re- 
sults. After missing a tee shot I know 
then, in my own case, that I can't afford 
to make any more mistakes, and so in a 
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way get more careful and take a harder 
grip upon myself. When a man doesn't 
get a chance to loaf in a tight match he 
loses that feeling of overconfidence, and 
when he recovers from a bad position the 
psychological effect is all his way. 


Hardest and Easiest Shots 


I HAVE heard many debates as to the 
hardest and the easiest clubs to play. 
I should say the hardest shot in the game, 
the one that has fewer masters, is the full 
iron shot to the green. Running a close 
second is the mashie pitch. "There are 
fewer golfers by far who can play these 
two shots well than those who are good 
drivers or good putters. The easiest shot 
in golf is the drive, and the simplest is the 
putt. But as putting is almost purely a 
mental proposition it probably varies 
more with all players than any other shot. 

You see very few good sound iron 
players, especially among the amateurs in 
America. In England their iron play is 
much better. e main difference be- 
tween the professionals and the amateurs 
is all iniron play. There areamateurs who 
can putt better than the best profession- 
als. l'here are many who can drive as well. 
But there are, in America, only two or 
three who can play an iron up to the pro- 
fessional standard. 


Heroes of Wood and Iron, by JERome D. TRAVERS 
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Pet Clubs 


I? IS hard to explain just why certain 
clubs appeal so strongly to certain play- 
ers. In much the same way a baseball 
layer becomes attached to a certain bat. 
t may not suit another player. But it 
has exactly the right feeling for him. 
Here and there the golfer runs across a 
club with a perfect balance. When he 
gets a club of that type money could 
hardly buy it. In England on my last 
trip I happened to pick up a certain light 
iron in a professional's shop. It was rusty 
and several years old. Yet I knew the 
minute I got my hands on that club it 
was exactly what I wanted. The pro- 
fessional was glad to sell an old club 
cheap. So I bought it for a dollar. The 
next day Fred Herreshoff picked it up, 
and offered me five dollars for my bar- 
gain. I refused and he offered me ten 
dollars. He finally offered twenty-five 
dollars, but I told him it was not for sale. 
Some years ago “Snake” Ames, the old 
Princeton football star, who is also a fine 
golfer, had a mashie in his bag which he 
rarely used. One day he handed it to 
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noman who ever won a champion- 
ship has had as much trouble 
with the wood 


Oswald Kirkby, who had been looking 
for a mashie that suited him. “It’s 
exactly the club I've been looking for,” 
said Kirkby. ‘Please keep it then," said 
Ames, "I've been looking for a chance to 
get rid of it.” 

Within a week two golfers offered Kirkby 
thirty dollars for the club, but fifty dollars 
would not have tempted him. And any new 
mashie on the market can be bought for 
three dollars. The feel and balance of this 
club merely happened to have an appeal to 
several players Biona that of any other 
mashie they had everused. Yet toitsorigi- 
nal owner it was worthless. This clubis now 
Kirkby’s prize possession, and it isn’t for 
sale at any price. 

When a man gets a club of this sort, 
whether it be driver, brassie, iron or put- 
ter, he is almost sure to play it well. Fora 
big part of golfis confidence. Ifa golfer be- 
lieves he can make a certain shot, he can 
generally make it. If he has unusual con- 
fidence ina certain club, he is almost sure to 
use it well, and in every hard match he is 
equally sure to use it at every chance, even 
whenat times the shot would naturally call 
for a different sort of club. 


J. H. TAYLOR —O! all the great 
driving I have ever seen, Taylor 
that day gave a real exhibition. 
Every tee shot was as accurately 
placed as if he walked down and 
dropped the ball with his hand. 
It was almost beyond belief 
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Ray’s Pet Club 
DWARD RAY, ex-British Champion, 


has a massive niblick that he uses for 
every pitch shot from 150 to 50 yards. 
Where the average golfer would take a full 
mashie or perhaps a jigger, Ray takes out 
this niblick for a high pitch that is almost 
sure to fall dead. 

At Baltusrol, in his match with Vardon 
against two American stars, he played a 
shot with this club that is still the talk of 
the big gallery which followed the contest. 

Coming to the sixth hole he hooked his 
shot behind a solid fringe of tall trees. 
There was absolutely no way to play 
through these trees to the green. And he 
was so close in, that it seemed impossible 
that he could pitch over them. But calling 
for the spade-like niblick he shot the ball 
almost straight up from the turf, barely 
arching it over the trees onto the green, 
within four feet of the hole, where he got a 
three, beating par by a stroke from a lie 
hardly another golfer could have played 
at all. He simply had abounding confi- 
dence in this club, such confidence that he 
believed any miracle was possible with it 


EMMA McCHESNEY, the famous traveling saleslady created by Edna Ferber, is going on the stage. 


Ethel Barry- 


more, who is going to play the part, will tell in the November number “Why I Want to Play Emma McChesney” 


“She starts to 


ding and when we're all busy setting 


get ready for 


the wedding tables she runs away" 


For Better and For Worse 


T WAS rush hour at the Point 

Branch Library. The Euterpean 

Club, an organization of musical 

young ladies who met Tuesday 

nights in the assembly room of the 
branch had just adjourned, and was now 
turned en masse from the muse of song 
to the pursuit of literature. 

The pursuit of literature meant select- 
ing a book, a more arduous undertaking 
for the punctilious Euterpeans than for 
the most widely read of savants. 

Lillie Kleinman, who graced the toilet 
goods department of “The Bee Hive,” 
had just rejected her fifth book. 

“It’s got too much printing," said the 
hard-to-please Lillie, in the tones of one 
of her own toilet goods customers, "and 
too little love. What I want, Miss Halley, 
is a deep love story. If I pick up a book 
and it ain't got love by the fifth page, I 
throw it down in discuss." And with one 
hand Lillie laid the rejected, red-backed 
novel on the library table and with the 
other hand she fluffed up her hair, using 
a picture of the Roman Forum as her 
mirror. 

Miss Halley, the meek little librarian, 
long since past the age of “deep” love 
stories, was ecole ating and of good 
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judgment. So she turned to the shelves. 

There entered a thin little girl, all arms 
and legs and straight, nondescript-colored 
hair. Her name was Lena Goldenstein, 
changed to Lenie, and then changed again, 
because it suited her better, to ‘‘ Leanie.” 
She wore a damp little cotton dress, "the 
fourth stage in the clothes of Goldenstein" 
the librarians at the branch calledit. Every 
Goldenstein dress went through the same 
evolution. First it was worn new—so new 
that the machine threads dangled from it 
where Mrs. Goldenstein had not had time 
to clip them. Then for weeks it was worn 
soiled. Then for days it wasn’t worn at all 
and the young Goldenstein disappeared 
from view to allow time for its washing. 
Then finally it appeared clean but damp, 
which meant that Mrs. Goldenstein had 
not had time to iron it nor its owner time 
to wait for that unnecessary process. 

Leanie edged up to Miss Halley nerv- 
ously. It was hard for anyone, especially 
for a nine-year-old in a damp dress, to run 
the fire of the eyes of the glorious Euter- 
peans. 

“ Please," whispered Leanie in a hoarse 
little voice, “I come to get a book for 
Celie.” 


The sharp ears of a second alto Euter- 


pean had caught the request. “Well, I 
never!" she said in her deep alto voice. 
* Ain't they got no books out at the School 
of Reform that Celie should have to send 
clear in here to the Point for her books?" 

The pale little cheeks of Leanie glowed 
for a moment and her eyes flashed at the 
offending Euterpean. 

“Tt ain't the School of Reform," she 
took up the cause of her sister, “it’s the 
Girls" Industrious School." 


THE Euterpeans tittered at the mis- 
pronounced word, and the second alto 
pursued her victim. 

“Well, it was called the School of 
Reform when the court sent Celie out 
there; so I guess the place ain’t changed 
even if it’s got a fancy name now.” 

Miss Halley mercifully came to the 
rescue, having secured a book for Lillie 
Kleinman with love beginning on the 
second page and never ceasing until it 
reached the 350th. 

“What does Celia want this time?" 
she asked kindly, taking the shivering 
Leanie over to a comfortable settle by 
the glowing fireplace. 

"Please," said Leanie, reassured, “I 
was out to see her Sunday on visitors' 
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day, and she said I should try and get her 
either ‘Her Only Sin’ or ‘Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales’.” 

Celia had been sent to the Industrial 
School a year and a half ago because she 
had begun to stray from paths straight 
and narrow. Her choice of books told 
her story—the simplicity of a child on 
the one hand, the worldly wisdom of a 
woman on the other. 

Miss Halley sighed, and with one hand 
on the shoulder of little Leanie she began 
to search the shelves for a book that would 
be a compromise between '"'Grimm's 
Fairy Tales" and “Her Only Sin.” 


HE was successful in her search, and 

was just in the act of stamping the 
book when the door was darkened by the 
figure of Mrs. Goldenstein. 

The mother of Lena was a handsome 
woman, with a high color and glossy 
black hair that curled about her face in 
tendrils, and shiny black eyes, a little 
wild. Right now her eyes were fixed with 
indignation on the cowering Lena. “What 
you do here?” she fairly screamed. “I 
told you not to go.” 

Leanie threw up her hand as if to ward, 
off a blow. “I come to get a book to take 
to the Industrious School for Celie on 
Sunday,” she said in a quaking voice. 

Mrs. Goldenstein’s answer was a box 
on the ears. Then of a sudden the storm 
was over. She turned to Miss Halley with 
the blandest of smiles. “I got such a 
mad with her, Mrs. Halley,” she said, 
“ because I tell her to stay with the baby, 
so the lamp don’t fall on him. Then while 
I’m talk to mein-friend-Mrs.-Obryan- 
on-the-landing, I see Leanie run the 
steps down, I don't know where. So I 
have to go back and make the lamp out 
and leave the baby crying the top of the 
house off in the dark, while I run after 
her.” 

Truly it was cause enough for exaspera- 
tion, even for the box on the ears. 

“And the worst is," Mrs. Goldenstein 
continued, conscious for the first time of 
the Euterpeans, “mein Celie don't need 
no books, because she comes home to- 
morrow.” 


THIS information had the effect of 
electricity. Lillie Kleinman extracted 
herself from a deep love scene, three 
Euterpeans exclaiming over the actress 
pictures in a magazine saw them no more, 
even the second alto turned from a serial 
story in a newspaper and edged a little 
nearer to Miss Halley’s desk in order not 
to miss anything. The Euterpeans were 
interested in Celie despite the moral 
chasm that now separated them. She was 
their own age and had belonged to their 
club three years ago when it was the 
Deborah Sewing instead of the.Euterpean 
Singing. 

“Yes, mein Celie she comes home to- 
morrow,” began Mrs. Goldenstein com- 
fortably, sublimely conscious of the curi- 
ous Euterpeans and sublimely forgetful 
of her youngest, crying the roof off in the 
darkness two blocks away. ''Well, and 
why not, I ask you, Mrs. Halley?” This 
dramatically as though the mouselike Miss 
Halley had denied “ mein Celie’s” right to 
return to the parental roof. **She's been 
a good girl these eighteen months she's 
been in the Industrious School, and sew- 
ing, mein Gott, you should see mein Celie 


sew! And, besides, Mrs. Halley, it's too 
expenses having a daughter in the In- 
dustrious School!” 

More interest on the part of the Euter- 
peans. They had not considered the 
reform school a pay institution. Neither 
had Miss Halley. “I did not know it 
cost any money at the Industrial School," 
she expressed her doubt in a quiet voice. 

“Money! Mein Gott, Mrs. Halley, it's 
awfulexpenses!"" Mrs.Goldenstein pushed 
her young daughter from in front of her 
as though she were a straw, in order to 
give free play to her hands and arms. 
“You don't think they keep those bigger 
girls in uniforms?" She fixed the well- 
dressed Geraldine Frankel with her eye. 
Geraldine might have entertained the 
thought that her one-time friend Celie 
Goldenstein had been wearing a uniform. 

“No, the childrens wear uniforms, but 
those bigger girls like Celie can wear any- 
thing they want, and mein Celie goes 
dressed like a prince. One day I bring her 
a pair of velvet shoes, another day I brin 
her two silk petticuts, another day Í 
bring her pearl beads, so big like marbles. 
I bring and bring her things until she 
says, mein Celie, ‘For Gott's sake, Mama, 
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don't bring me no more'. 


MBS: GOLDENSTEIN was holding 
the Euterpeans in spellbound silence. 
Her Celie had come to grief a year and a 
half before through one Miss Mayme on 
the floor below, a model of cleanliness if 
not of godliness. It was Miss Mayme 
who had ironed Celies rough-dried 
waists; it was Miss Mayme who had sup- 
plied her with shoes; it was Miss Mayme 
who later on had provided the silks and 
ribbons and the beads. A discernin 
juvenile court judge had admonishe 
Mrs. Goldenstein then for her neglect 
of her daughter’s needs. And Mrs. Gold- 
enstein had shown her remorse in a man- 
ner whose lavishness not even the most 
extravagantly dressed Euterpean could 
doubt. 

Mrs. Goldenstein swept the hypno- 
tized circle with her eye. ‘But all that 
costs money to keep a daughter up so 
fine. Someone must pay,” and here she 
caught sight of Leanie, "and I pay with 
the bread from mein other children's 
mouths." Leanie thus brought into the 
story enhanced the effect with a little 
whimper. 

*You see," continued Mrs. Golden- 
stein, making capital of the whimper, 
“how my other children cry. I can't 
stand it no more to hear it, so I bring 
Celie home to save the expense." 

"What do you plan to do with her 
when she's home?" Even the most 
frivolous of the Euterpeans could see 
that Miss Halley was not very enthu- 
siastic over the prospect of Celia's home- 
coming. 


F A SUDDEN Mrs. Goldenstein con- 

veniently remembered her baby cry- 
ing the roof off at home, and quickly she 
gathered her Leanie to her. “My good- 
ness, I never thought to be so long away 
from my child!” she explained her hur- 
ried departure, and bustled toward the 
door. And then, since Miss Halley 
seemed to expect an answer, she delayed 
her departure for an instant to put her 
hand on Miss Halley’s arm in an appeas- 
ing fashion. “Now don't you should 


worry about Celie. Thank Gott, Celie's 
got a father. Mr. Goldenstein, he'll look 
out for her, don't you should worry. You 
leave it to Goldenstein. He's a good 
manager." And thus assuring Miss 
Halley and pushing Leanie in front of her 
she departed. 

But Miss Halley was not assured. She 
had had experience with Mr. Golden- 
stein's managing. He usually steered 
himself and his bark of seven Golden- 
steins on the rocks in such a fashion that 
it required everybody at the library and 
the United Charities and the Children’s 
Protective and the Juvenile Court and a 
dozen other organizations, all working 
together and pulling their strongest oars, 
to rescue the Goldensteins from certain 
wreck. 


ISS HALLEY tried to circumvent 

the home-coming of Celia. But the 
order from the court had already gone 
forth. Then in her quiet way she set 
about finding some employment for Celia, 
not trusting to the efficacy of Mr. Golden- 
stein’s management. 

But she might have spared herself the 
trouble. It was a few evenings later and 
the Euterpeans were gathered, as were 
their wont, in the library after an hour 
of devotion to the muse of song. Lillie 
Kleinman was engaged in her weekly 
search after the deepest love story on the 
shelves; Geraldine Frankel was immersed 
in the fashion pages of a magazine; a 
newspaper claimed the attention of Annie 
Segal, the second alto. 

uddenly Annie looked up with the 
pride of one who has bagged big game. 
‘Guess who’s married?” she asked the 
Euterpeans, her newspaper fairly crack- 
ling with importance. 

he Euterpeans paused in their various 
pursuits. They couldn’t guess. They 
wouldn't guess. “Who?” they begged of 
Annie, the discoverer. 

But Annie knew the value of suspense. 
* You'll drop dead with surprise," said 
the irritating one. Guess." 

They guessed and guessed. And when 
their imagination gave out Annie told: 
“Celia Goldenstein.”” 

“No!” said the Euterpeans, and there 
was a faint echo of “No!” from Miss 
Halley’s quarter of the room. 

“Uh-huh,” said Annie Segal. “Read 
for yourself.” 

hey fairly tore the paper from her 
hands. And, sure enough, there it was 
under the marriage licenses—Golden- 
stein, Celia, to Maroonsky, Myer. 

"Who's Maroonsky Myer?” asked 
Jennie Solomon, the youngest Euterpean. 

The question was greeted with a gale 
of laughter. “You silly, that's the way 
they put it in the paper. It's Myer 
Maroonsky,” explained Annie Segal, the 
reader of the dailies. 

“But who’s Myer Maroonsky?” The 
name was as unfamiliar forward as back- 
ward. 

None of the Euterpeans was ac- 
quainted with Myer Maroonsky. 

“Te’s very strange,” Lillie Kleinman 
sniffed. 

“And to think of ’em getting married 
at Wheeler!" Annie Segal contributed 
the fresh information as one dangles a 
pits at the end of a string. Wheeler, a 
ittle village on the other side of the river 
and in a different state, was the Gretna 
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Green of all runaway couples from the 
city. Wheeler married them by the 
d € RA pD t dozen. And later on other states di- 


5 PS 7 vorced them by the dozen. And Wheeler 
w TANG C had been the scene of the marriage of 
P. WSs - PRIZES té Celia Goldenstein to Myer Maroonsky. 


P [ts A funny place to get married— 

Wheeler,” said Jennie Saison: awe- 
struck by the boldness of Celia’s deed. 
“It’s all Gentiles over there!" If Jennie 
had said, "It's all cannibals over there!” 
her words could not have been fraught 
with more dismay. 

“It’s disgraceful for one of our people," 
said Lillie Kleinman, powdering her nose 
diligently, despite the calamity to therace. 

And just then the doorway shone radiant 
with Mrs. Goldenstein in a new satin dress. 
She advanced into the room amid a deep 
silence. Then she looked 
about with satisfaction at 
finding so large an audi- 
ence. 

“Have you heard about 
the marriage of mein Ce- 
lie?" she asked Miss Hal- 
ley, buther glance included 
the Euterpeans. 

“We had just read of it 
in the paper." Miss Hal- 
ley's expression bespoke 
curiosity and doubt. 

“Oh, you mean the first 
marriage! But mein Celie 
gets married again." 

“Twice in one week! 
What do you mean, Mrs. 
Goldenstein?" Miss Hal- 
ley, being a librarian, dealt 
in fiction, but Mrs. Gold- 
enstein could outvie any 
character in a novel. 

The mother of Celia was 
not at a loss for an expla- 
nation: 

“You see, that wedding 
yesterday morning goes in 
such a hurry it ain’t what 
you call a real wedding. So 
Sunday night Celie gets 
married over again with a 
real wedding, that is, with 
people to see and candles 
and a rabbi and eating, 
and a white dress with slippers. I come 
to give you an invite, Mrs. Halley, be- 
cause Celie always loved you the while 
you give her good books and took her 
once in the country." 

Miss Halley overlooked Celia's love in 
her desire to unravel the mystery of the 
double wedding. ''But I don't under- 
stand— Why did she go to Wheeler 
in the first place?” 


"[ HERE was a pause for an instant 
while Mrs. Goldenstein seemed to 
weigh in her mind the advisability of an 
explanation. Then suddenly she took 
Miss Halley by the hand and led her over 
to a settle in the far corner of the room 
out of earshot of the curious Euterpeans. 
She beamed on Miss Halley with her 
most friendly smile. 
" Honest, Mrs. Halley, I tell you the 
truth," she began, “even if I never told 
\ it to you before—you’re a friend from me 
and, besides, you don’t talk over what I 
tell you like do other womens. I tell you 


She had begun to stray from paths straight and narrow the truth, like I would tell it to my own 
mother." With which preface she settled 
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her ample proportions comfortably in the 
settle, and began: 

** You see, it was like this: Two weeks 
ago Goldenstein was coming home from 
work. Then on the streets he meets 
Myer Maroonsky. Myer he's been away 
from here eight years. But what you 
think, Mrs.  Halley?—he's still got a 
rememory of Celie. He tells Goldenstein 
he like to see Celie. 

“So Goldenstein comes home and says 
to me, 'It's a good chance, Zennie, to get 
a husband for Celie. Husbands ain't 
never easy to get; but when a girl's in the 
Industrious School, it's hard like iron to 
get someone for her. So Goldenstein is so 
smart he goes to the chudge, and the 
chudge he excuses Celie from the In- 
dustrious School. And Celie comes home, 
and we tell Myer Maroonsky she's just 
been away on a little visit. 

“So Myer he loves Celie and Celie, 
though she don’t loves Myer, got a like 
for him. So they get married quick. You 
see we don’t want Myer should know 
about the Industrious School, because he 
might back out. So it takes too long to 
make a ide wedding ready, so we go 
to Wheeler. Oh, it's an all-right wedding, 
don't worry, Mrs. Halley, with a license 
and a man what you call a magistrate, 
and he married them like he says, 'for 
better and for worse'!" 

Miss Halley sighed inwardly. Poor 
Celie! She feared that it was decidedly 
for worse. 

Mrs. Goldenstein, having delivered her- 
self of the whole truth, returned, much 
relieved, to the Euterpeans. “So now 
we make a nice wedding for Celie Sunday 
night," raising her voice, "and you'll 
sure be there, yes, Mrs. Halley?" 

Miss Halley promised her presence, and 
Mrs. Goldenstein departed with a rustle 
of the new black satin and a glow of satis- 
faction deep in her heart that the Euter- 
peans knew and would carry to their 
various homes the information that Celie 
Goldenstein would be married in proper 
fashion this time. 


SUNDAY night found Miss Halley 
groping her way through the narrow 
passage between two buildings and up the 
narrow back steps that led to the home of 
Goldenstein. She was a half-hour late, 
and she hurried up the steps as quickly 
as the darkness allowed. 

The door flew open at her approach, 
and to her surprise the entire wedding 

arty seemed to be expecting her advent. 
Bue when the light from the lamp within 
shown on her face there arose a wail of 
disappointment from the assembled guests. 

“We thought it was Celie!” exclaimed 
a pink-silk-garbed Goldenstein. 

* Celia! I'e she here?" Miss Halley 
paled at the very thought. 

Leanie came forward, fairly bursting 
with information. ‘‘She’s runned away," 
said Leanie. 

* What!" exclaimed Miss Halley, "from 
her own wedding?" 

“Uh-huh,” said her informant impor- 
tantly. “She starts to get ready for the 
wedding, and then she stops. She ain't 
got much loving for Myer" (this last in a 
stage whisper) "and she says it's bad 
enough to be married with him once, she 
can't stand to be married with him twice. 
So when we're all busy setting the wed- 
ding tables she runs away." 


“And you can't find her!” 

“They’re looking for her, high and 
low." The explanation came from “mein- 
friend-Mrs.-Obryan-on-the-landing," ap- 
pareled gladly in white and yellow. ‘Her 
pore paw's out looking in one direction 
and hat pore deserted groom’s out look- 
ing in another. Did you ever hear tell of 
such a thing, Miss Halley, after that pore 
Mrs. Goldenstein’s worked so hard to 
make this wedding a success?" 


MISS HALLEY wedged her way past 
the loquacious Mrs. O’ Brian, through 
the dining-room, where two heavily laden 
tables awaited the party that came not, 
and entered the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Goldenstein sat in mournful state, the 
center of a circle of sympathizing wedding 
guests. 

Mrs. Goldenstein could simulate tears 
on occasions when dire calamities of one 
kind or another threatened her home, but 
to-night the tears that rained freely down 
her cheeks were genuine. 

“Oh, Mrs. Halley, I’m covered up with 
sadness!” she wailed as she caught sight 
of the sympathetic librarian. “If you 
could see my heart how it feels! It is 
boiling like the soup on that stove from 
worriment." 

Miss Halley did not wonder. 

“I could fall down and die,” she con- 
tinued, as she looked from one hungry 
guest to another. “To think of it all— 
the new dresses and the meat and the 
cakes and the rabbi. All gone to waste! 
The rabbi, he's gone home—he says what 
for should he stay to a wedding where 
there's no bride." And Mrs. Golden- 
stein's tears flowed afresh at the thought 
of the rabbi gone home and gone to waste, 
and the chorus of sympathetic women 
wiped their eyes. 


HE clock struck ten. The wedding 

guests hesitated between going and 
staying. They hesitated, also, between 
eating and starving. It was difficult to 
know what propriety demanded in such 
a case—whether one should partake or 
not partake of the wedding feast. Some 
ate and some desisted, and finally one by 
one they went their ways. At eleven 
o'clock the deserted groom appeared, a 
knight errant who had not found. his lady. 
The white rosebud in his buttonhole was 
withered and dead. Hope seemed to 
have died out of his eye and his mien 
and his carriage, and of all the places 
where hope is wont to reside. At twelve 
o'clock Mr. Goldenstein appeared, his new 
black suit splashed with mud, his new 
black hat awry, his face drawn and 
soured. 

“She ain't to be found,” he said to the 
few remaining guests. "But if I ever 
find her!" He shook his fist out into 
space in a way that boded no good to the 

rodigal daughter if she ever returned to 
his roof. Then footsore and weary he 
sank down in a chair alongside the 
deserted groom and the still wailing Mrs. 
Goldenstein. 

The wedding candles sputtered and 


went out, and with their going Myer 
Maroonsky seemed to gather a little 
spirit. ot a notion in my head to go 


back to Chicago on the one o'clock train 
to-night,” he said, “and never show my- 
self up again.” 


At which remark Mrs. Goldenstein 


wailed so loud that Myer was dumb 
thereafter. 

Miss Halley rose to go. She had hardly 
had courage even to creep out of the room 
before, but she tore herself away at last. 
“If Celia ever does come back and—and 
you have trouble,” she whispered, with a 
nod of her head in the direction of Mr. 
Goldenstein, *' you'll let me know, won't 
you?" And Mrs. Goldenstein promised. 


ND two days later she kept her 
promise. It was a rainy afternoon 
and the children who had come to the 
library had all gone, with the exception 
of a few stragglers who still sought among 


‘the shelves for their books. 


Mrs. Goldenstein, a shawl over her 
head, her black hair glistening with rain- 
drops, burst into the room. Then she 
stood aside to make way for— Celia! 

Miss Halley recognized her with a start. 
A tall slender girl of seventeen she was, 
with glossy black hair that curled in ten- 
drils all about her face. She had the high 
color of her mother and the same flashing 
eyes. Her lips were full and red and not 
badly shaped, and right now they curved 
into an expression of defiance to all the 
world. 

She wore a light blue summer waist and 
an old brown velvet skirt, probably a relic 
of the “industrious” school. Beneath the 
skirt, which came just to her ankles, the 
lacy ruffles of her wedding petticoat shone 
forth. She wore her white wedding 
slippers and stockings, but, alas, the 
bridal shoes had gone through such mud 
and mire that they were hardly recog- 
nizable. 

Celia greeted Miss Halley enthusias- 
tically, with all of the warmth of her 
effusive, impetuous being. 

“Celia, Celia! When did you come 
back?” asked Miss, Halley when the 
greetings were over. 

“She but just got home,” explained 
Mrs. Goldenstein. “I thought mein 
heart would stop beating tc see her. 
But I quick get her out from the house 
before Goldenstein comes home. I don’t 
want these two should meet.” 

Miss Halley did not wonder. 

"But where have you been, Celia?" 
she asked, consumed with curiosity. 

“It was a all-right place, don't worry, 
Miss Halley," said Celia, with a flash of 
her vivid eyes. “I stayed with a girl 
friend in the Salvation Army Home." 


RS.GOLDENSTEIN brokein. “That 

girl she's got girl friends in every di- 
rection and from every religion," she said 
with an almost admiring glance at her cos- 
mopolitan daughter. “When we looked 
for her Sunday night we go to Catholics' 
houses and we go to Methodists' and we 
go to the mission, where they got all kinds 
of religions. But we been too dumb to 
think of the Salvation Army." 

Celia laughed in glee at the success of 
her hiding place. 

“ But why did you go at all, Celia, on 
the very night of your wedding?" The 
enormity of the deed had made an indel- 
ible impression on the mind of the gentle 
Miss Halley. 

Celia’s eyes sought the floor for in- 
spiration. 

“T tell you the truth, Miss Halley,” 
she said as she raised them full on Miss 
Halley’s face, “I (Continued on page 86) 
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By Philip Curtiss 


PART III 
Conclusion 


Enter 
The Queen of the Movies 


HERE is a difference between night and day which 

astronomy has never explained. Else why can a 

sane and healthy young man go to bed feeling like 

a lord of England and wake up feeling like a foolish 

little boy? This, indeed, was exactly what hap- 
pened to Stewart Camp on the morning after the orchestra 
at Coronado played the ditty about the tulip and the rose, 
and the sudden let-down of daylight amazed and perplexed 
him. More than that, it hurt him. 

For on a California night, with the lights of the Exposi- 
tion on the one hand and the booming surf on the other, 
everything seemed so perfectly simple and plausible; while 
in the California daylight everything seemed so foolish and 

utile. 

There had been far more than the music of the orchestra 
singing through Camp’s head when he had gone to bed that 
evening. His fondest dreams had seemed right at his hand, 
and it had appeared the simplest thing in the world to snatch 
Betty up and carry her off to one of those far climes of which 
she had spoken half wistfully. He could even form the 
words in which he would ask her to marry him. Indeed, it 
did not seem necessary that there should be any words. 
They seemed to have been asked already, and answered; 
and when the two had separated on the veranda, it had 
seemed as if they could just drift on in that same Elysium 
to any spot or any time to which they wished to go. 

And now came light, and the sight of a plain hotel bed- 
room with a bureau and two chairs, and a coil of rope and 
directions of what to do in case of fire or electric massage. 
And Camp also saw himself—not the stalwart lover of the 
night before, but a rough, roving Westerner with, for back- 
ground, the career of the Salem black sheep. 


H5 next meeting with Betty, indeed, did not help mat- 
ters. She was sitting on the piazza when he found her, 
talking with Walker, the Englishman, dressed in a crisp 
white gown with a drooping Panama, and acting as if she 
had just arrived. She was not distant, she was not cold. 
She was worse than that, she was polite; and of all things 
that a loved one can be that is the worst— polite. She spoke 
of Cashmere and Naples as if the previous evening had 
never existed, and asked Camp what he intended to do that 
day, as if she did not know that his intentions were to seize 
her in his arms, daylight or no daylight, and march her up 
to the nearest minister. A little twinkle of the eyes, a little 
smile of understanding, some faintest indication that the 
four hundred and eighty-nine other people in the hotel did 
not exist, were all that he asked, and instead she gave him— 

“Well, Mr. Camp, what are you going to do to-day?” 

By the looks of him he was going to kill either himself or 
the Englishman, and the latter knew it and grinned. He 
had made love all over India and half of the Malay penin- 
sula and he knew the signs. Yes, he made things a lot bet- 
ter by grinning, that Englishman. 

Poor Stewart Camp, construction engineer! He could 
calculate the resisting power of cement, he could estimate 
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the rise of a gradient. Given time he could 
probably figure the weight of the Atlantic 
Ocean, but one thing he never could cal- 
culate—the difference between darkness 
and daylight. 

And there was another thing that he 
had left out of his reckoning—the distance 
from Boston to California. That, too, 
can generally be expressed in figures, but 
at just that moment there were not 
enough ciphers in the world to express it. 
Yes, East is East and West is West, but 
even when you have bridged that distance 
you still have a long ways to travel be- 
tween the heart of a Western man and the 
heart of an Eastern girl. For Betty, peor 
child, was doing exactly what two hun- 
dred years of Boston had taught her to do, 
and Camp what twelve years of California. 
The eau was awful. 

The question remained unanswered, 
but Camp mumbled it out at last. 

“‘There’s some work that I ought to be 
at,” he hazarded vaguely, to which Betty 
replied: 

“What a shame!” But she did not 
make any effort to keep him from it. 

Yes, Camp was out of his depth, far out 
of his depth, but Fate is kindly to such 
hopeless duffers, and when all his mathe- 
matics could not rescue him from it, Fate 
herself saw his plight and took a hand. 
For at that moment the very best thing 
that could have happened and the very 
worst came to pass. No, not came to 
pass—they shot out of a clear sky. 

“I’m going to get some cigars,” mum- 
bled Camp, and made for the door; but 
as he did it, a motor came whizzing 
around the curve and stopped at the steps 
and a girl came running up them. One 
sight she caught of Camp, then gave a 
little squeal, threw her arms around his 
neck and kissed him. 

“Stewart Camp!” she fairly bubbled, 
“Stewart Camp, what in the world are 
you doing here?” 


ICTURE if you will the effect on the 

piazza, the buzzing among knitting 
needles and newspapers; but picture, also, 
the effect on Betty Wayne. For Fate, 
indeed, is the lightning calculator. Camp 
himself could not have figured Betty 
within three thousand miles, but Fate 
had figured her within a millimeter. 

It would have been beautiful if it had 
been any girl, but this was far better than 
that. It was a girl with yellow hair, a 
girl with a laugh which went a whole 
octave, a girl in clothes four days in ad- 
vance of Fifth Avenue, a girl with a com- 
plexion which made every dowager on the 
veranda accuse her of doing what they 
did themselves. She was the kind of girl 
which women never understand and the 
only kind which men ever understand. 
The event proved it. She kissed Camp 
because she liked him, without regard for 
time, place, or dowagers; but that was 
only half of it. 

The bell boys got the rest as they rushed 
out for luggage. They fell back in awe, 
then rushed forward with bows. A grou 
of giggling little girls in lemon- and coral- 
colored sweaters got it next and watched 
open-mouthed, and from there it spread 
up and down the piazzas as fast as the 
waves had leaped up the breakwater. 

* Who did you say?" asked the fat dowa- 
ger on the very end, as she counted fifty- 
eight rows and then began on the sleeves. 


“ Jane Bryden,” replied the thin dowa- 
ger, "the moving-picture actress. They 
say nd she gets fifty thousand dollars a 
year 

And Betty Wayne got it last of all, but 
it made no difference. The drama would 
have been the same if the newcomer had 
been any little unknown. The yellow hair 
was all that she saw and the kind of girl 
about which men are always so foolish. 
She was angry, excited, interested, exalted, 
and for the very first time in her life she 
was jealous. And the beauty of it was 
that the thing would have worked reverse- 
ly in just the same way. California had 
never seen a mightier drama. 

Yes, that was the very best thing which 
could have happened, and now listen to 
the very worst: 

Miss Susan walked out on the piazza 
and saw it. 


II 


JANE BRYDEN, to be sure, did not 
earn fifty thousand dollars a year, but 
she was, nevertheless, a personage. She 
had not been within the walls of the Del 
Coronado two minutes before every soul 
in the place was aware of that fact; yet 
she, apparently, was unaware of a single 
thing except Stewart Camp. For, as if she 
had (oe a schoolgirl, she slipped her arm 
through his and passed into the hall, 
while around her people nudged and 
whispered and nodded and stared, and 
even the clerk was preparing to be sub- 
missive. To Jane Bryden, however, the 
most important thing in the world was 
that Camp should get his cigars. How 
she knew that he wanted cigars is one of 
the world’s supreme mysteries, but so is a 
woman like Jane Bryden. 

“Two whole days!" she exclaimed. 
“Two whole days without a stroke of 
work, and you’ve got to be nice to me all 
of that time.” 

Camp’s face, however, had an expres- 
sion which could hardly be lost on a girl 
who was paid stupendous sums for learn- 
ing expressions. 

S Why, you little rascal!" she exclaimed 
on the instant. “I believe you've got 
another girl! Tell me, sir, tell me right 
off. Is it that one on the piazza?" 

For Betty Wayne to have asked such 
a question would have taken six months 
of deliberation. To Camp it seemed per- 
fectly human. 

“Yes,” he answered directly, “it is." 
For Jane Bryden spoke his own language. 

“Poor boy!" replied the little actress 
sympathetically. Then her face bright- 
ened with mischief. 

“Perhaps we can make her jealous,” 
she suggested hopefully. 

Camp, however, shook his head. 

*'She's not the kind who gets jealous.” 

Jane Bryden practiced the octave laugh. 

“Sonnie,” she said, taking the lapel of 
his coat in her hand, while every man 
within sight envied him, “Sonnie, you 
listen to your old aunt Jane. There was 
never a woman born of Eve who could not 
be jealous of someone." 

he stood for a moment in silence, still 
clutching the lapel of his coat and re- 
volving his case in her mind as if she were 
an expert practitioner, which, to tell the 
futs she was. An idea came to her at 
ast. 

“And who was the old dame who saw 


me kiss you and registered pain—her 
mother?" 

The question recalled to Camp a phase 
of the case which he had not considered, 
and its possibilities were not cheering. 

“No, her aunt," he answered doubt- 
fully. 

Miss Bryden put her finger to her brow, 
" meaning thought," as she said. 

“Sonnie,” she went on, drawing him 
into the long parlor across from the news- 
stand and making him sit facing her, 
“come in here and tell me all about this. 
You are in love with her, aren't you?" 

Even at the instant Camp smiled at 
the difference between this girl and the 
one who was sitting outside; but he was 
longing, aching for a confidante. 

“Yes, I think I am,” he faltered; but 
Miss Bryden took no such wavering 
thoughts. 

“Think you are? Think you are?" she 
mimicked, “ye knaw blame well ye are." 

Camp nodded shamefacedly, and the 
diagnostician went on: 

“And how long have you known her?” 

Camp recounted his experiences to date, 
and the little actress nodded sagely. 

“And during all of that time," she con- 
tinued, “you have hung around her with a 
hangdog expression and begged for the 
privilege of blackening her shoes?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Camp. 

“But practically," insisted Miss Bry- 
den, and Camp admitted the truth by his 
silence. 


à BU? Jane," he suggested at last, 

" there's something you don't under- 
stand. Miss Wayne comes from my home 
town back East, or near there, and—and 
when I left home I was—I suppose I was 
a good deal of a rotter. In fact, I was 
kicked out." 

Miss Bryden considered the statement 
with calm impartiality. 

“And she knows this?" 

“Tm afraid she does." 

Again the actress “registered thought," 
but at last her face brightened. 

* Do you know, Stew," she said slowly, 
“T shouldn't wonder whether that would 
not make her care for you more than any- 
thing else you have ever done?” 

Camp, however, was not convinced. 
Indeed, she was not wholly convinced her- 
self, and in light of a previous statement 
there was, at the moment, just one person 
in that whole hotel who could tell how 
near she had come to the truth. 

But Miss Bryden, at least, had plans 
for the immediate future. “And what are 
you -foing to do now?” she asked. 

“To-day?” replied Camp. “I have 
some work, some letters that I ought to 
attend to.” 

“Oh, piffle!” exclaimed Miss Jane. 
“ You're going to do nothing of the sort. 
You're going with us to Tia Juana. I'll 
be ready in just fifteen minutes," and 
without waiting for a reply she went out 
of the room. 

Camp followed her down the hall, al- 
ready a hero in his own right, and joined 
the group on the piazza. Here, however, 
his title to heroism was not apparentl 
granted, for the group greeted him wit 
an awkwardness which, in Miss Susan, 
reached absolute frigidity. 

“Is that really Miss—Miss Bryden?” 
asked Betty at last in that same quiet 
politeness. 
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“Yes,” replied Camp, embarrassed. 
“That is Miss Bryden.” 

The silence which followed was broken 
only by Miss Susan. 

“T take it, Mr. Camp,” she suggested 
in her coldest of schoolmistress tones, 
“that she is a friend of yours." 

In view of the scene which had oc- 
curred, the question had elements of 
humor, and Camp’s lips twitched, then 
Betty’s. Neither of them, however, dared 
to speak, and the only comment came 
from the Englishman, who thought it 
over for a moment and then made a noise 
like a sea lion—at feeding time. 


III 


IN THE eyes of Boston, Miss Bryden's 
methods might have been a bit crude, 
but at least they were spirited, and it is 
very seldom that spirited methods fail of 
some degree of success. To Betty, indeed, 
the name of Jane Bryden did not mean as 
much as it had to the bell boys or the 
giggling girls. In fact, to that moment it 

ad meant nothing at all; but she gathered 
very quickly that the little actress was the 
most important person in the place, and 
that fact in itself was irresistible. It 
would have been the same if she had ac- 
quired her fame by jumping from an 
aéroplane or reading Emerson. In cold 
logic, Betty would have thought that the 
fact that Stewart Camp went off for the 
day with a moving-picture actress would 
have ended him in her consideration for- 
ever, but the simple truth remained that 
it gave him twice the impetus that he had 
had before, exactly as the wily Miss Bry- 
den intended it should. 

In Boston, indeed, it might have been 
different, but there again the fact re- 
mained that they were not in Boston— 
except Miss Susan, who still was, always 
had been, and always would be in Boston. 

For Miss Bryden, indeed, was true to 
her word. In fifteen minutes to the 
dot she reappeared, and accompanied by 
the two men who had appeared with her 
originally Camp speeded off at her side 
toward the Mexican border. 


ND this time it was he who did not 
return until after dinner, and in 
spite of his previous statements he proved 
that he could dance, under Jane Bryden’s 
insistence—envied again by every man in 
the room and quite outshining in his im- 
portance the aviation officers. For his 
own part Camp had not enough guile to 
deceive a baby and, left to himself, he 
would have been back at Betty’s feet in the 
attitude which Miss Bryden had so ably 
depicted. He was not, however, left to 
himself, for the little actress did not miss 
one glance in the whole room. Every 
move made by the Eastern girl she under- 
stood perfectly, and with her sprite-like 
imperiousness she forced Camp into the 
diplomacy which he could never have used 
for himself. 

Indeed, great honest fellow that he was, 
he could hardly believe, and much less 
understand, the subdued wistfulness, the 
sudden relaxation from calm politeness 
which he saw in Betty when at last Miss 
Bryden left him and he walked with her 
along the sea wall. Nor did they talk that 
night of expositionsor oceans. In fact they 
talked very little, and the next day Betty 
spent entirely with the Englishman. 


Nor did affairs with Miss Susan take 

que the turn which she had expected. 
or herself, she considered that the final 

word had been said by simply ignoring 
"that creature," but, to do Miss Susan 
justice, the peace of mind of her niece 
meant far more to her than her own. 
Although she was really humorless, she 
was very far from being stupid, and she 
sensed the change in the air almost as 
quickly as the little actress had done it. 
Yet even at that it was very hard for her 
to approach the subject, and she did it 
stiffly. 

“Betty,” she said in their rooms, late 
the following evening, “you know I don't 
want to interfere, but do you think that 
Mr. Camp plans to go on to San Fran- 
cisco when we do?" 

For a moment Betty did not reply, and 
then she said slowly: 

"Mr. Camp has already gone. He 
went this morning." 

And as she said it there came over 
them both that odd feeling, which one 
often has, of being for a second time in an 
old and familiar situation. Miss Susan, 
perhaps, did not analyze it, but Betty did, 
and she knew that the first time was that 
day on the train when Camp had so oddly 
played Miss Susan's own game and used 

er own weapons against her. 


IV 


OF THE three persons, indeed, who 
had been assigned róles in the odd 
drama which had suddenly written itself, 
the leading man was without any doubt 
the most hopeless amateur. For what the 
cultured Eastern girl understood by in- 
stinct the little actress understood by an 
amazing experience in men, women, and 
affairs; but Camp found himself hope- 
lessly muddled to explain the turn of 
events, indeed far more muddled by his 
own successes than by his own failures. 

That Betty had ceased to hold toward 
him that quiet, impersonal detachment 
which had sobered and abashed him from 
the first, he could plainly see. But that it 
should come about from the fact that, for 
the very first time in their acquaintance, 
he had failed to be her devoted squire was 
something he could not grasp at all. He 
had heard, to be sure, of " Bridget O'Grady 
and the Colonel's lady," but he was too 
much of a gentleman to believe it, es- 
pecially in connection with Betty. On 
the contrary, he was quite inclined to up- 
braid himself for being rude and negligent, 
a fact which Jane Bryden understood per- 
fectly, and which prompted her, with more, 
than usual authority, to insist that he ac- 
company her party on its motor trip up 
through San Juan Capistrano to Los 
Angeles. Here, in the home of the 
"movies," she went back with outward 
complaining but inward satisfaction to 
her rural dramas and flickering love 
scenes, and left Camp to make his own 
way to San Francisco with a head full of 
admonitions and a good deal of inward 
conflict. 

“Now be sensible and just be yourself, 
and don't play the hangdog," she said 
when she left him. '' You're not a villain, 
and you know it; and nobody wants to 
marry a contrite heart. I'd marry you 
myself if—” 

"[ know," said Camp, smiling, and 
patted her hand. For it was ever thus. 


Men can always play the game so beauti- 
fully when there is nothing at stake. 
Camp was, nevertheless, in decided 
need of a mentor when he went back 
to his work at the Exposition, for if on the 
previous occasion he had had a sort of ex- 
uisite reticence in not seeking out Miss 
tark and her niece at their hotel, he now 
felt that there was a positive prohibition 
on his doing so. He was too much a 
Bostoner himself not to understand how 


. Miss Susan, and possibly her niece, would 


regard his exploits at Coronado, and his 
triumph he regarded as momentary, not 
permanent. 


HUS, although he knew ‘that Betty 

would be in San Francisco very shortly 
after he arrived there himself, he made no 
effort to find her. He wandered between 
his club and the fair grounds with a grim- 
ness in which there was now no affecta- 
tion, and very probably his over-strained 
sensitiveness would have been his own 
undoing had he not been rescued from it 
by the very same friend who had served 
him so ably before. 

“There’s a gentleman to see you, Mr. 
Camp," the d or man announced one 
afternoon when he came back to the club, 
and he did not have to see more than the 
gold glasses and the if Being: coat to 
recognize Doctor Merritt. The latter, 
moreover, regarded him with that strange 
mingling of paternalism and quizzical 
oer which k had always held toward 

im. 

“You’ve made a nice mess of things, 
young man,” began the doctor with no 
preliminaries. ` 

In spite of the words Camp’s heart 
went into his throat, for their only im- 
port to him was that the doctor had talked 
with Betty or her aunt. So completely, 
indeed, had the doctor jumped into his 
very thoughts that he did not even reply, 
and the former went on: 

“As I understand it, it was a circus 
rider, or maybe a tight-rope walker. Is 
that your idea of the fitness of things?" 

Camp laughed, for it was now very ob- 
vious with which member of the Eastern 
party the doctor had been talking. 

“Te was Jane Bryden, if you must 
know,” he replied, but the doctor waved 
off his seriousness. 

“Of course, of course, I know that 
he answered. ‘But you, you fine young 
idiot, went off on a two-days trip with a 
pretty young actress, and never took the 
trouble to tell them that another member 
of the party was her husband. You 
didn’t even mention the casual fact that 
she was married.” 

Camp gasped, and for probably the very 
first time the situation came over him. 

"Why — why," he stammered, “I 
thought they knew it. Everybody in 
California would know." 

“Of course they would," retorted the 
doctor. "But you weren't dealing with 
California, you were dealing with Plym- 
outh Rock." 

Camp shook his head. 

“There must have been an awful fuss," 
he murmured. 

“Fuss?” answered the doctor. “There 
was merry hell. I met Miss Susan this 
morning, and when I asked after you she 
replied: ‘Doctor Merritt, you will please 
not mention Mr. Camp's name to me 
again!” (Continued on page 90) 
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A Vagabond who “Came Back” 


HE Jerry McAuley rescue mission, 

the celebrated life saving station 

under the Brooklyn Bridge, down 
in Water Street, New York, has sent into 
the evangelical world its most distin- 
guished convert—a giant with a Webster 
head and Kitchener shoulders, who would 
stuff a doorway six feet three inches high. 
He was for more than thirty years a king 
of tramps, now heis, it is said, —on the Bow- 
ery,— the big friend of all the world." He 
was an international “ bum;" now he is the 
most gifted orator, some people say, at the 
Northfield Conferences, both on Round 
Top and in the Auditorium—altogether the 
most remarkable convert, Doctor Jowett 
says, in the world to-day. Heisbig, brawny, 
broad-mouthed John Tyler of Virginia, a 
scion of the famous Tyler family and of 
the Clarks, one of whom was Washing- 
ton's chaplain. 

This Gentleman from Virginia, when he 
was little, lived in Richmond. In Rich- 
mond he was spanked by his father, 
Hiram,—who furnished supplies to Libby 
Prison,—for trying to enlist as a drummer 
boy in the Confederate Army. He re- 
members the big hound the keeper of 
Libby Prison had. He remembers a great 
many things that happened when the 
e P were outside the city. 

When uncertain years had passed young 
Jack Tyler is discovered, nearing his 
thirties, carousing, in New York City, 
spending his father’s legacy of forty 
thousand dollars, going home but once in 
five years of fiery days—soberly to follow 
to the graveyard the body of his wistful 
little mother, broken at last. 

Then there is a climax. Insolvency 
brought the wild young rebel up short. 
He was forced to take inventory. He 
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found he owed two thousand dollars, had 
a wonderful constitution, a wonderful 
appetite for drink—but of other assets, 
none at all. 

So handsome Jack Tyler started tramp- 
ing—set out by wit and by wag; by using 
naturalization papers borrowed from 
natives of three different countries and 
with them “working”? the consuls; by 
using fifty other short-cuts of tramp com- 
rades, who insisted that what another 
man had they had an equal right to, he 
crossed the Atlantic forty-one times, by 
his diary; he went through the Suez Canal 
on a dozen different boats; he rounded 
Cape Horn on nine trips, and rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope on ten, drifting, as a 
derelict drifts, bumping into one obstacle 
and then another, pushed into one port 
and pushed out again, always on his way 
farther on. 

Well past sixty years of age old Jack 
Tyler worked his way back to his native 
land to die. In San Francisco he was 
dumped out of a stowaway’s berth handy 
to a box of crackers in the hold of a ship. 
He set out to cross the Continent on the 
bumpers, to reach New York on his last 
long trip. 

Up the streets of New York at last he 
trudged sorrowfully, a rough, rheumatic, 
desperate old man. 

He had a tough winter of it for an old 
man. He slept under the tipple of a 
dumping pier on the East River, or on 
the stone flags of a building near the 
Bowery, or sprawled on newspapers atop 
the sawdust floor, half hidden under the 
tables of back-room saloons. 

The police drove him from the flags. 
They drove him from beneath the pier. 
He walked slowly to City Hall Park. A 


man there turned roughly on him, told 
him he ought to go to the East River 
“to make a hole in the water there." And 
a little later “ Big Nick" flung him bodily 
from the lowest dive on the lowest off- 
shooting street of the Bowery. At last, 
broken, he trudged through the dusk and 
snow off to Mulberry Bend Park, supper- 
less, alone. 

“Life was closing tight about me," he 
has testified. “I had no place to go, no 
one to take me in. Oh, it's easy enough 
to rise and preach to a man that's down 
and to tell him about unraveling a skein 
that his life has been used to weave about 
him. Where was I to go? Who was to 
take me in? ... On that bench the days 
of my life came back to me, and I hiucht 
I was bidding them good-by. 

“I was sitting there, men. I thought of 
my mother... It was nearly eight o’clock, 
seven years, five months, six days ago to- 
night. I had cursed Big Nick. I was sit- 
ting there... I was shivering. I trembled. 
There was something suddenly warm and 
flowing in me—a wave of softness, fellows. 
I cried—I don’t believe I'd cried in my 
whole life before. I was praying! ... I 
stood up. I thought there was light—sun- 
light. Į thought I felt soft, silky things, 
and white flowers, with the smell of them, 
and saw the sky, and the trees, the wide 
summer fields, the blue, the beauty. There 
was a hand touching my forehead. . . ." 

There was a hand leading him to the 
mission. From that mission, after he had 
weathered the hunger for drink, he went 
to help drunkards, whose hearts he under- 
stands because he understands his own. 
For seven years he has been going among 
men, wandering everywhere, telling his 
story. 


John Tyler talking to an audience of workers 


Tyler came from one of the first families of Virginia, but went down and 


out by way of the whisky route. 


He wasted a fortune and became the 


“king of tramps." When over sixty years of age he was saved, and now 
he is doing a splendid work to help others 


Men like him—his mind is a veri- 
table automatic into which they can press 
any old suggestion and get some intimate 
bit of somewhere in return—something 
about Grace's Alley in East London, and 
of old haunts there, of Paris, or of Norway, 


or of a little park down on the water front 
in Naples where Benvenuto Cellini's 
statue of Hope is. He gives them some- 
thing about lvigitut, Greenland; or about 
Demarara, British Guinea; about Alex- 
andria, or Ceylon or Calcutta, about 


bushman’s life in Australia or the jail in 
Rosario—something that convinces them 
he understands, and then he drives home 
his doctrine of Divine expediency: “You 
fellows pray with me, and the sun will 
shine again and you'll let liquor alone.” 

Men listen to him and believe him, and 
that fact is half his power. He sets them 
up in life again and gets their bearings 
and starts them on their way again, con- 
cluding at last what the great men early 
conclude and all men sometime suspect, 
that helping others is all that ultimately 
is worth while. DONALD WILHELM 


Maker of Newspaper Reporters 


EW journalists have forsaken the 
blue pencil of active editorial work 
for the academic atmosphere of a 
training school for embryo Greeleys, but 
among the small band of retired news- 
paper men now teaching the profession to 
others is Franklin Matthews, who offers 
a course in the heading and handling of 
copy at the Pulitzer Department of 
Columbia. He has been city editor of the 
New York “Times,” was associated with 
Charles A. Dana on the “Sun,” accom- 
panied Rear-Admiral Sperry on the cruise 
of the Atlantic fleet around the world in 
1907, and is now one of the right-hand men 
of Dr. Talcott Williams in the manu- 
facture of journalists. 
Mr. Matthews, like most of his craft, is 
a retiring man with little love of publicity. 
Long years in the reporting game will make 
anyone avoid the glare of the spotlight, 
and he is no exception. Hence there has 
been little advertising of his methods, 
which are unique and well planned from 
the standpoint of the student who seeks 


practical experience in the gathering and 
arranging of news. The principal feature 
of the course is to be found in the editing 
of the “Blot,” a mythical morning sheet 
which has never been printed, has no sub- 
scribers, and of which never a line reaches 
the proof press. While the undoubted joy 
of every writer rests in seeing his work in 
print, the thirty seniors in the Columbia 
School of Journalism forgo this pleasure 
when it comes to the editing of this mys- 
terious periodical, for they work just as 
heartily for the “ Blot" as they would for 
oy New York daily. 

f anyone doubts the energy with which 
these boys attack the news of the day, let 
him repair to the city-room some Monday 
afternoon or evening and watch the 
* Morning Blot" in process of evolution. 
Thirty flat-topped desks, equipped with 
typewriters, face the semi-circular city 
desk. At this post of honor sits the city 
editor, a student, who directs the energies 
of the staff for this particular number. 

The editor-in-chief is busy taming down 


the bold lampoons of the editorial writers; 
the business manager must not beangered. 
A cartoon is being prepared for the edi- 
torial page, the policy of which demands 
“neutrality and non-partisanship.” 

Several rewrite men are clipping and 
condensing stories from late editions of the 
afternoon papers. The business manager 
has selected his advertisements and is 
helping the make-up man arrange the 
dummy of heavy brown paper. The sport- 
ing and financial editors, in complete 
charge of their respective pages, are pick- 
ing all-American football teams or analyz- 
ing the stock reports. One square-jawed 
lad is getting up a woman’s page, with 
“Hints to Housewives,” social notes, new 
dance steps and "Beauty Hints from 
Mademoiselle Petite.” 

The telephone rings, and a rewriter 
dashes for the booth. It is the Police 
Headquarters man with a tip on a fire 
in the Bronx. The office immediately 
orders the district reporter in that neigh- 
borhood to cover the story and rush in 
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Interesting 


A Vagabond who “Came Back” 


HE Jerry McAuley rescue mission, 

the celebrated life saving station 

under the Brooklyn Bridge, down 
in Water Street, New York, has sent into 
the evangelical world its most distin- 
guished convert—a giant with a Webster 
head and Kitchener shoulders, who would 
stuff a doorway six feet three inches high. 
He was for more than thirty years a king 
of tramps, now heis, it is said,—on the Bow- 
ery,— the big friend of all the world." He 
was an international “bum;” now he is the 
most gifted orator, some people say, at the 
Northfield Conferences, both on Round 
Top and in the Auditorium—altogether the 
most remarkable convert, Doctor Jowett 
says, intheworld to-day. Heis big, brawny, 
broad-mouthed John Tyler of Virginia, a 
scion of the famous Tyler family and of 
the Clarks, one of whom was Washing- 
ton’s chaplain. 

This Gentleman from Virginia, when he 
was little, lived in Richmond. In Rich- 
mond he was spanked by his father, 
Hiram,—who furnished supplies to Libby 
Prison,—for trying to enlist as a drummer 
boy in the Confederate Army. He re- 
members the big hound the keeper of 
Libby Prison had. He remembers a great 
many things that happened when the 
Yankees were outside the city. 

When uncertain years had passed young 
Jack Tyler is discovered, nearing his 
thirties, carousing, in New York City, 
spending his father's legacy of forty 
thousand dollars, going home but once in 
five years of fiery days—soberly to follow 
to the graveyard the body of his wistful 
little mother, broken at last. 

Then there is a climax. Insolvency 
brought the wild young rebel up short. 
He was forced to take inventory. He 
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found he owed two thousand dollars, had 
a wonderful constitution, a wonderful 
appetite for drink—but of other assets, 
none at all. 

So handsome Jack Tyler started tramp- 
ing—set out by wit and by wag; by using 
naturalization papers borrowed from 
natives of three different countries and 
with them "working" the consuls; by 
using fifty other short-cuts of tramp com- 
rades, who insisted that what another 
man had they had an equal right to, he 
crossed the Atlantic forty-one times, by 
his diary; he went through the Suez Canal 
on a dozen different boats; he rounded 
Cape Horn on nine trips, and rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope on ten, drifting, as a 
derelict drifts, bumping into one obstacle 
and then another, pushed into one port 
and pushed out again, always on his way 
farther on. 

Well past sixty years of age old Jack 
Tyler worked his way back to his native 
land to die. In San Francisco he was 
dumped out of a stowaway’s berth handy 
to a box of crackers in the hold of a ship. 
He set out to cross the Continent on the 
bumpers, to reach New York on his last 
long trip. 

Up the streets of New York at last he 
trudged sorrowfully, a rough, rheumatic, 
desperate old man. 

He had a tough winter of it for an old 
man. He slept under the tipple of a 
dumping pier on the East River, or on 
the stone flags of a building near the 
Bowery, or sprawled on newspapers atop 
the sawdust floor, half hidden under the 
tables of back-room saloons. 

The police drove him from the flags. 
They drove him from beneath the pier. 
He walked slowly to City Hall Park. A 


man there turned roughly on him, told 
him he ought to go to the East River 
“to make a hole in the water there." And 
a little later “ Big Nick" flung him bodily 
from the lowest dive on the lowest off- 
shooting street of the Bowery. At last, 
broken, he trudged through the dusk and 
snow off to Mulberry Bend Park, supper- 
less, alone. 

“Life was closing tight about me,” he 
has testified. "I had no place to go, no 
one to take me in. Oh, it's easy enough 
to rise and preach to a man that's down 
and to tell him about unraveling a skein 
that his life has been used to weave about 
him. Where was I to go? Who was to 
take me in? ... On that bench the days 
of my life came back to me, and I thought 
I was bidding them good-by. 

“T was sitting there, men. I thought of 
my mother... It was nearly eight o'clock, 
seven years, five months, six days ago to- 
night. I had cursed Big Nick. I was sit- 
ting there... I was shivering. I trembled. 
There was something suddenly warm and 
flowing in me—a wave of softness, fellows. 
I cried—I don't believe I'd cried in my 
whole life before. I was praying!... I 
stood up. I thought there was light—sun- 
light. i thought I felt soft, silky things, 
and white flowers, with the smell of them, 
and saw the sky, and the trees, the wide 
summer fields, the blue, the beauty. There 
was a hand touching my forehead. . . ." 

There was a hand leading him to the 
mission. From that mission, after he had 
weathered the hunger for drink, he went 
to help drunkards, whose hearts he under- 
stands because he understands his own. 
For seven years he has been going among 
men, wandering everywhere, telling his 
story. 


John Tyler talking to an audience of workers 


Tyler came from one of the first families of Virginia, but went down and 


out by way of the whisky route. 


He wasted a fortune and became the 


“king of tramps." When over sixty years of age he was saved, and now 
he is doing a splendid work to help others 


Men like him—his mind is a veri- 
table automatic into which they can press 
any old suggestion and get some intimate 
bit of somewhere in return—something 
about Grace's Alley in East London, and 
of old haunts there, of Paris, or of Norway, 


or of a little park down on the water front 
in Naples where Benvenuto Cellini's 
statue of Hope is. He gives them some- 
thing about lvigitut, Greenland; or about 
Demarara, British Guinea; about Alex- 
andria, or Ceylon or Calcutta, about 


bushman’s life in Australia or the jail in 
Rosario—something that convinces them 
he understands, and then he drives home 
his doctrine of Divine expediency: “ You 
fellows pray with me, and the sun will 
shine again and you'll let liquor alone.” 

Men listen to him and believe him, and 
that fact is half his power. He sets them 
up in life again and gets their bearings 
and starts them on their way again, con- 
cluding at last what the great men early 
conclude and all men sometime suspect, 
that helping others is all that ultimately 
is worth while. DONALD WILHELM 


Maker of Newspaper Reporters 


EW journalists have forsaken the 
blue pencil of active editorial work 
for the academic atmosphere of a 
training school for embryo Greeleys, but 
among the small band of retired news- 
paper men now teaching the profession to 
others is Franklin Matthews, who offers 
a course in the heading and handling of 
copy at the Pulitzer Department of 
Columbia. He has been city editor of the 
New York “Times,” was associated with 
Charles A. Dana on the “Sun,” accom- 
panied Rear-Admiral Sperry on the cruise 
of the Atlantic fleet around the world in 
1907, and is now one of the right-hand men 
of Dr. Talcott Williams in the manu- 
facture of journalists. 
Mr. Matthews, like most of his craft, is 
a retiring man with little love of publicity. 
Long years in the reporting game will make 
anyone avoid the glare of the spotlight, 
and he is no exception. Hence there has 
been little advertising of his methods, 
which are unique and well planned from 
the standpoint of the student who seeks 


practical experience in the gathering and 
arranging of news. The principal feature 
of the course is to be found in the editing 
of the “Blot,” a mythical morning sheet 
which has never been printed, has no sub- 
scribers, and of which never a line reaches 
the proof press. While the undoubted joy 
of every writer rests in seeing his work in 
print, the thirty seniors in the Columbia 
School of Journalism forgo this pleasure 
when it comes to the editing of this mys- 
terious periodical, for they work just as 
heartily for the “Blot” as they would for 
a New York daily. 

f anyone doubts the energy with which 
these boys attack the news of the day, let 
him repair to the city-room some Monday 
afternoon or evening and watch the 
“Morning Blot" in process of evolution. 
Thirty flat-topped desks, equipped with 
typewriters, face the semi-circular city 
desk. At this post of honor sits the city 
editor, a student, who directs the energies 
of the staff for this particular number. 

The editor-in-chief is busy taming down 


the bold lampoons of the editorial writers; 
the business manager must not be angered. 
A cartoon is being prepared for the edi- 
torial page, the policy of which demands 
“neutrality and non-partisanship." 

Several rewrite men are clipping and 
condensing stories from late editions of the 
afternoon papers. The business manager 
has selected his advertisements and is 
helping the make-up man arrange the 
dummy of heavy brown paper. The sport- 
ing and financial editors, in complete 
charge of their respective pages, are pick- 
ing all-American football teams or analyz- 
ing the stock reports. One square-jawed 
lad is getting up a woman's page, with 
* Hints to Housewives," social notes, new 
dance steps and “Beauty Hints from 
Mademoiselle Petite." 

The telephone rings, and a rewriter 
dashes for the booth. It is the Police 
Headquarters man with a tip on a fire 
in the Bronx. The office immediately 
orders the district reporter in that neigh- 
borhood to cover the story and rush in 
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the facts. Another call brings news of a 
suicide in Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn 
man is directed to call on the family and 
get the "obit." The City Hall man dashes 
in with a statement from the Mayor or 
a report from the Comptroller. The tele- 
phone brings a plea for aid from the 
Criminal Courts reporter, as a big story 
has broken at the Tombs and two are 
needed to cover it. 

The Civil Courts man saunters slowly 
in, and leisurely adjusts his typewriter 
preparatory to pounding out a sensa- 
tional divorce in the highest social circles. 
The Ship News representative appears 
with several interviews pumped from 
noteworthy passengers on a newly-arrived 
ocean liner. 

It is now past eight o’clock, and the 
city editor begins to drive the copy desk 
to the limit. The rewrite men are spin- 
ning stories around the meager facts sent 
in from the districts. The editorial page 
is closed and “on the press.” The finan- 
cial section has also been put to bed. The 
sporting editor is waiting for his assistant 
to report the latest standing in the six-day 
bicycle race at Madison Square Garden. 
One machine is typewriting heads, which 
the make-up man pastes in the dummy, 
blocking off space or the articles. 

Nine o'clock! In the adjoining tele- 
graph room the war desk is reading and 
editing Associated Press foreign dis- 
patches, as the telegraph editor plucks 
out the important features which are to be 
played up in the war head. The war 
maps are corrected and brought up to the 


hour, ready to be jammed into the “form” 
at the last minute. 

Ten o'clock! The political reporter 
rushes in with Whitman’s speech at 
Cooper Union. With a copy reader pull- 
ing it page by page from his machine, he 
dashes off a column of introduction, quo- 
tation and explanation. 

Eleven o’clock! The dramatic critic 
jumps into the room, over a couple of 
chairs and into the nearest desk seat. 
He has cut the last act, rushed for the 
subway and now has twenty-three min- 
utes in which to make or break a new 
Broadway production. Armed with a 
program and a few impressions, he ham- 
mers out the "lead." “ ‘The Highway of 
Life’ is in radical need of repairing.” 
Nobody dares take a minute of is time, 
but a copy reader pulls a head out of the 
first paragraph and corrects the rest as it 
comes from the machine. 

* Close the forms!" All over. If the 
“Blot” were printed it would display an 
attractively arranged front page with a 
four-column war head, a Washington 
dispatch, Albany news, a map of the day’s 
operations in Europe, a summary of the 
war moves, a murder, and a campaign 
speech. Christobel Pankhurst's inter- 
view and Andy Carnegie's birthday are 


used to fill up. The sporting page picks. 


Harvard to win the Eastern champion- 
ship. The financial editor predicts a rise 
in stocks and a fall in the grain market. 
The editorial page analyzes Bernard 
Shaw's attitude. Caruso is in better 
shape than he had expected. Whitman 


is gaining in the up-state rural cities. 
o the students do all this alone? Yes, 
ractically, but under the eagle eye of 
rofessor Matthews, who is the managing 
editor of the ‘‘ Blot." His is the only post 
which never rotates. The reporters of the 
New York papers assist them in going the 
rounds dnd on special assignments, and 
the men from the school are thrown into 
close touch with the real live wires of 
metropolitan journalism. But the “Boss” 
— Mr. Matthews is so called by the boys— 
keeps the copy and the dummy, and on 
Wednesday he is to criticize every line. If 
a head is too long or a word misspelled 
he'll “bawl out” the culprit. 

Whether or not the “Blot” is really 
training the thirty seniors for journalistic 
careers. has not yet been proved by the 
test of time, but there is no doubt that it 
will enable them to enter the game with 
fewer bumps to confront. On election 
night they were scattered among the 
ofhces of New York papers, Tammany 
Hall and other political headquarters, and 
every man succeeded in his assigned task. 
They are a serious lot, representing all 
parts of the United States. Most of them 
are college graduates. All of them are 
working just as hard for the “Blot” as 
they would for a real paper, which does go 
to press and which they can buy and read. 
And every man swears by the “ Boss,” a 
gentle, kindly, easy boss who has the 
esteem and admiration of the students 
because he understands them and because 
he is doing his best to make them real 
reporters. DAVID W. BOWMAN 


A Woman Justice of the 


OUR of the five justice courts of 

King County, State of Washington, 

are clustered on one floor of the 
Prefontaine Building in Seattle. Outside 
the door of each is the name of the justice 
who holds court within. Since the 
eleventh day of January of this year, one 
of the doors has borne the name Reah M. 
Whitehead, and the visitor, attorney, 
witness, or prisoner who opens that door 
while court 1s in session sees, seated in the 
high-backed leather chair behind the 


judicial desk, a most unusual-looking 


judge. 

i Miss Whitehead is King County’s first 
woman justice of the peace. Before her 
election she was a deputy prosecuting 
attorney, an even more unusual position 
for a woman. 

She began her career as a stenographer 
in a Seattle law office. She was a good 
stenographer, quick, accurate, conscien- 
tious and ambitious. Presently she was 
studying law at night while she made 
pothooks and typed documents in the day- 
time. Then she was admitted to the bar 
and became a.law clerk—a modest one 
who did not disdain the ladder by which 
she had risen, but continued to be a good 
stenographer when a stenographer was 
what was needed. 

By and by she began to try cases in 
court, and to win them with remarkable 
regularity, because she was always a little 
bit better prepared than the lawyer on the 
other side. Her position as deputy 


prosecuting attorney lasted through two 
administrations, simply because she did 
exceptionally good work. Good work is 
what she has depended on in all circum- 
stances, and it has never yet failed her. 

When she decided that she would like 
to be a justice of the peace, her campaign 
was unique. She went shyly to the news- 
Papers once or twice, and gave out state- 
ments to the effect that she was sure she 
could do the work, and would do it to the 
best of her ability if elected. Thereafter 
she made herself conspicuous by staying 
away from the newspaper offices. She 
made speeches, going dutifully to the 
meetings where candidates were expected 
to appear, and telling the audiences that 
she had had long experience, knew she 
could do the work, and hoped they would 
vote for her. 

Her simple, fearless belief that what the 
voters wanted in a. public officer was just 
good work seemed to be a revelation to 
the voters of what they really did want. 
At any rate, they tried to nominate her 
on three different tickets at the primaries, 
and elected her with a rush in November, 
although there were fourteen candidates 
for the five places. 

No sketch of Judge Whitehead would 
be accurate without the statement that 
she is considerably more than pretty. 
When she was elected the newspapers 
announced that Seattle could now boast 
of having the prettiest judge in the 
United States; which Probably is true, 


Peace 


but she didn’t like it very well, because 
she was afraid it didn’t sound judicial. 

And now she sits in the great leather 
chair behind the high desk and listens to 
tangled stories of trouble, guides wran- 
gling lawyers in the paths of peace, renders 
decisions and pronounces sentences. 

It must be a queer sensation that the 
handcuffed prisoners in the dock get when 
they try the time-honored experiment of 
“sizing up the judge.” The little figure 
sitting alone above them must be a be- 
wildering problem, and none the less 
bewildering when they find that back of 
the rosy cheeks and big brown eyes are 
intelligence, common sense, knowledge of 
the law, character, a strong sense of 
humor and a broad human comprehen- 
sion. 

Attorneys declare that business moves 
more promptly in her court than in the 
others. "She reaches a decision quicker," 
they say, "but she puts more time into 
studying the case beforehand." Another 
thing they say is that she often knows 
more about the details of a case than the 
attorney who is trying it, because "she 
can get people to talk to her as they never 
would to a man." 

It was rather expected that she would 
deal principally with cases involving 
women and girls. She knows from her 
years in the prosecutor's office the im- 
portance of preserving every shred of 
womanly self-respect in those whose feet 
have slipped; she believes the strongest 
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the facts. Another call brings news of a 
suicide in Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn 
man is directed to call on the family and 
get the "obit." The City Hall man dashes 
in with a statement from the Mayor or 
a report from the Comptroller. The tele- 
phone brings a plea for aid from the 
Criminal Courts reporter, as a big story 
has broken at the Tombs and two are 
needed to cover it. 

The Civil Courts man saunters slowly 
in, and leisurely adjusts his typewriter 
preparatory to pounding out a sensa- 
tional divorce in the highest social circles. 
The Ship News representative appears 
with several interviews pumped from 
noteworthy passengers on a newly-arrived 
ocean liner. 

It is now past eight o’clock, and the 
city editor begins to drive the copy desk 
to the limit. The rewrite men are spin- 
ning stories around the meager facts sent 
in from the districts. The editorial page 
is closed and ‘‘on the press.” The finan- 
cial section has also been put to bed. The 
sporting editor is waiting for his assistant 
to report the latest standing in the six-day 
bicycle race at Madison Square Garden. 
One machine is typewriting heads, which 
the make-up man pastes in the dummy, 
blocking off space for the articles. 

Nine o'clock! In the adjoining tele- 
graph room the war desk is reading and 
editing Associated Press foreign dis- 
patches, as the telegraph editor plucks 
out the important features which are to be 
played up in the war head. The war 
maps are corrected and brought up to the 


hour, ready to be jammed into the “form” 
at the last minute. 

Ten o'clock! The political reporter 
rushes in with Whitman’s speech at 
Cooper Union. With a copy reader pull- 
ing it page by page from his machine, he 
dashes of a column of introduction, quo- 
tation and explanation. 

Eleven o'clock! The dramatic critic 


jumps into the room, over a couple of 


chairs and into the nearest desk seat. 
He has cut the last act, rushed for the 
subway and now has twenty-three min- 
utes in which to make or break a new 
Broadway production. Armed with a 
program and a few impressions, he ham- 
mers out the "lead." ‘ ‘The Highway of 
Life’ is in radical need of repairing.” 
Nobody dares take a minute of his time, 
but a copy reader pulls a head out of the 
first paragraph and corrects the rest as it 
comes from the machine. 

“Close the forms!" All over. If the 
“Blot” were printed it would display an 
attractively arranged front page with a 
four-column war head, a Washington 
dispatch, Albany news, a map of the day’s 
operations in Europe, a summary of the 
war moves, a murder, and a campaign 
speech. Christobel Pankhurst’s inter- 
view and Andy Carnegie’s birthday are 
used to fill up. The sporting page picks 
Harvard to win the Eastern champion- 
ship. The financial editor predicts a rise 
in stocks and a fall in the grain market. 
The editorial page analyzes Bernard 
Shaw's attitude. Caruso is in better 
shape than he had expected. Whitman 


is gaining in the up-state rural cities. 

Bo the students do all this alone? Yes, 
practical but under the eagle eye of 

rofessor Matthews, who is the managing 
editor of the “Blot.” His is the only post 
which never rotates. The reporters oh ke 
New York papers assist them in going the 
rounds and. on special assignments, and 
the men from the school are thrown into 
close touch with the real live wires of 
metropolitan journalism. But the “Boss” 
— Mr. Matthews is so called by the boys— 
keeps the copy and the dummy, and on 
Wednesday he is to criticize every line. If 
a head is too long or a word misspelled 
he'll “bawl out” the culprit. 

Whether or not the “Blot” is really 
training the thirty seniors for journalistic 
careers: has not yet been proved by the 
test of time, but there is no doubt that it 
will enable them to enter the game with 
fewer bumps to confront. On election 
night they were scattered among the 
offices of New York papers, Tammany 
Hall and other political headquarters, and 
every man succeeded in his assigned task. 
They are a serious lot, representing all 
parts of the United States. Most of them 
are college graduates. All of them are 
working just as hard for the “Blot” as 
they would for a real paper, which does go 
to press and which they can buy and read. 
And every man swears by the “ Boss,” a 
gentle, kindly, easy boss who has the 
esteem and admiration of the students 
because he understands them and because 
he is doing his best to make them real 
reporters. DAVID W. BOWMAN 


A Woman Justice of the 


OUR of the five justice courts of 

King County, State of Washington, 

are clustered on one floor of the 
Prefontaine Building in Seattle. Outside 
the door of each is the name of the justice 
who holds court within. Since the 
eleventh day of January of this year, one 
of the doors has borne the name Reah M. 
Whitehead, and the visitor, attorney, 
witness, or prisoner who opens that door 
while court is in session sees, seated in the 
high-backed leather chair behind the 


judicial desk, a most unusual-looking 


judge. 

Miss Whitehead is King County’s first 
woman justice of the peace. Before her 
election she was a deputy prosecuting 
attorney, an even more unusual position 
for a woman. 

She began her career as a stenographer 
in a Seattle law office. She was a good 
stenographer, quick, accurate, conscien- 
tious and ambitious. Presently she was 
studying law at night while she made 
pothooks and typed documents in the day- 
time. Then she was admitted to the bar 
and became a law clerk—a modest one 
who did not disdain the ladder by which 
she had risen, but continued to be a good 
stenographer when a stenographer was 
what was needed. 

By and by she began to try cases in 
court, and to win them with remarkable 
regularity, because she was always a little 
bit better prepared than the lawyer on the 
other side. Her position as deputy 


prosecuting attorney lasted through two 
administrations, simply because she did 
exceptionally good work. Good work is 
what she has depended on in all circum- 
stances, and it has never yet failed her. 

When she decided that she would like 
to be a justice of the peace, her campaign 
was unique. She went shyly to the news- 
papers once or twice, and gave out state- 
ments to the effect that she was sure she 
could do the work, and would do it to the 
best of her ability if elected. Thereafter 
she made herself conspicuous by staying 
away from the newspaper offices. She 
made speeches, going dutifully to the 
meetings where candidates were expected 
to appear, and telling the audiences that 
she had had long experience, knew she 
could do the work, and hoped they would 
vote for her. 

Her simple, fearless belief that what the 
voters wanted in a. public officer was just 
good work seemed to be a revelation to 
the voters of what they really did want. 
At any rate, they tried to nominate her 
on three different tickets at the primaries, 
and elected her with a rush in November, 
although there were fourteen candidates 
for the five places. 

No sketch of Judge Whitehead would 
be accurate without the statement that 
she is considerably more than pretty. 
When she was elected the newspapers 
announced that Seattle could now boast 
of having the prettiest judge in the 
United States; which probably is true, 


Peace 


but she didn’t like it very well, because 
she was afraid it didn’t sound judicial. 

And now she sits in the great leather 
chair behind the high desk and listens to 
tangled stories of trouble, guides wran- 
gling lawyers in the paths of peace, renders 
decisions and pronounces sentences. 

It must be a queer sensation that the 
handcuffed prisoners in the dock get when 
they try the time-honored experiment of 
"sizing up the judge.” The little figure 
sitting alone above them must be a be- 
wildering problem, and none the less 
bewildering when they find that back of 
the rosy cheeks and big brown eyes are 
intelligence, common sense, knowledge of 
the law, character, a strong sense of 
humor and a broad human comprehen- 
sion. 

Attorneys declare that business moves 
more promptly in her court than in the 
others. "She reaches a decision quicker," 
they say, "but she puts more time into 
studying the case beforehand." Another 
thing they say is that she often knows 
more about the details of a case than the 
attorney who is trying it, because “she 
can get people to talk to her as they never 
would to a man." 

It was rather expected that she would 
deal principally with cases involving 
women and girls. She knows from her 
years in the prosecutor's office the im- 
portance of preserving every shred of 
womanly self-respect in those whose feet 
have slipped; she believes the strongest 
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argument in favor of having a 
woman justice is that women 
should be able to tell their sto- 
ories to her instead of to aman. 
Thus far, however, the cases 
assigned to her court have been 
just such as go to all the other 
courts, both civil and criminal, 
without reference to their na- 
ture. On her first day in 
court half a dozen men were brought 
before her, charged with burglary, petty 
larceny, non-support, obtaining money on 
worthless checks, and the like. Two 


Miss Reah M. Whitehead 

A Seattle lawyer who is now a successful judge. 
photograph she is “on the bench.” Before election to her 
present position she was a deputy prosecuting attorney 
through two administrations. Both civil and criminal 
cases are heard in her court 


plead guilty and she sentenced them to 
six months each in jail. 

Off the bench she is a healthy, happy, 
extremely normal young woman. She isa 


In this 


member of her family, not its 
boss, and comes home in time 
for dinner when her mother 
says so. She is president of 
a large club of business girls, 
and particularly enjoys in- 
viting them to her summer 
"shack" and making clam 
chowder for them on the 
beach. 

That is Justice Reah Whitehead: a good 
lawyer, a successful judge and a normal 
oung woman—and just as normal on the 
ench as anywhere else. MABEL ABBOTT 


Knows Wonderful Facts about Flies 


has entered the house than to swat 
it after it has waded through the 
butter and danced the tango all over the 


dinner table.” : 

So said Mr. A. E. Chapman to the 
health authorities of Redlands, California, 
when they were confronted with a fly 

redicament similar to that of the rat- 
infested town of ancient fame. 

“The old flies are the dangerous ones,” 
he added. ‘‘Flies don’t lay their eggs 
until they have been out of the ground or 
the refuse heap for three weeks. Catch as 
many as you can each year before they 
are old enough to breed, and you will soon 
be rid of the pests. Give me a chance, 
and I'll make Redlands a flyless city." 

The challenge was accepted; the office 
of “Official Fly Catcher” was created, 


T: IS far better to catch a fly before it 


not in jest but in all seriousness, and Mr. 
Chapman was instructed to get busy with 
the flies. Then that gentleman proceeded 
to make good his boast almost as em- 
phatically as did the Pied Piper his 

romise to the burghers of Hamelin Town. 
Danke the summers of 1913 and 1914 he 
trapped flies; and now, although it would 
hardly do to assert that there are no flies 
in Redlands, it would be perfectly safe to 
say that a fly indoors is almost unknown. 
The city officials, remembering the fate of 
that dishonest village by the Weser, kept 
their part of the agreement, so this 
modern magician was under no necessity 
of emulating the example of the musical 
adept who piped the children of Hamelin 
Town through the mountains into a far- 
away land. Instead, he made Redlands 
even a more beautiful and healthful home 


for children than it was before he began 
his campaign. 

Mr. Chapman’s plan was very simple. 
He made a number of traps according to 
his own unique design and placed them in 
front of some of the leading stores of the 
city. These traps were square screened 
frames with two cones and a feeding pan 
in the bottom. They were baited with 
fresh canned fruit, highly flavored syrups, 
ripe cantaloupes or a slice of watermelon. 
When the flies that gathered for the feast 
satished their appetites, they sought the 
nearest light exit from the feeding pan— 
which was the top of one of the small 
cones—and thus were caught in the trap. 

Here was something no one had ever 
thought of before—catching flies out of 
doors. And, indeed, it did seem to be an 
impossible task to catch all the flies that 


Interesting People 


infested the city; and so did it 
seem to be impossible to heat 
all outdoors with smudging 
pots, but those same pots have 
saved many an orchard from 
freezing. The only problem in 


the one case was to light enough pots, 
and in the other to bait enough traps. 

From the very first the traps demon- 
strated their utility, and the merchants 


A. E. Chapman 


A southern Californian who knows how to rid a whole com- 
munity of flies. Some of the remarkable facts he has learned 
about flies are reported in the sketch of him which accom- 
panies this photograph 


and other citizens of Redlands joined 
joyously in the hunt. Other traps were 
built and placed in the rear of residences, 
along street curbs, around livery stables 


and in every other place where 
flies feed and breed. But not 
a trap was placed indoors. 
During the first six months 
two hundred and forty-five 
gallons or some fifteen million 


flies were caught. And when it is remem- 
bered that fully half of these were de- 
stroyed during the first two weeks of 
their lives, and thus were prevented 
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from becoming progenitors of many mil- 
lions more, the magnitude of the accom- 
plishment is apparent. 

Mr. Chapman says that the bait is a 
very important part of the trap, for this 
special feast must be made more enticing 
then the odors from the kitchen. He has 
found that, although a great variety of 
foods can be used successfully, the at- 
tractiveness of any bait varies with the 
season. A food that drew thousands of 
flies at one time of year will not interest 
them in the least at other times. Fresh 
fruits in season are always good, but in the 
early summer the only really satisfactory 
bait is ground meat sprinkled with form- 
aldehyde to keep it fresh. 

In his study of the habits of flies, Mr. 
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Chapman has discovered one character- 
istic which he believes not only has en- 
abled the fly to propagate its species but 
also has saved ihe uman race from ex- 
tinction by this pest. He has learned that 
young flies up to the end of the two-week 

eriod during which they lay no eggs 

ave no taste or desire for any food but 
the daintiest and freshest they can find; 
but that at the end of this period their 
taste undergoes a complete and radical 
change. By a wise provision of nature, 
they now desire only the kind of food that 
can be found in refuse heaps, decaying 
matter, or other places where instinct 
bids them lay their eggs. 

“When you bait with stale fish,” says 
Mr. Chapman, ‘‘you fill your trap with 


old flies that in all probability have laid 
their full quota of eggs and whose days 
are numbered. In the beginning of a 
campaign a number of traps should be 
baited this way, but after you have got 
the advantage of the old flies, the majority 
of the traps should be baited with the 
nicest, freshest food and fruit available. 
Thus you will be sure to catch the young 
flies before the laying period begins.” 

Mr. Chapman is now engaged in an 
anti-fly campaign in the towns and coun 
around Redlands. He believes that if 
health authorities will enforce proper 
sanitary measures and .make generous 
use of outdoor traps the fly can be ex- 
terminated in California and the whole 
country. THOMAS J. DAVIS 


Making Money Earn Six Per Cent 


ARE six per cent investments easy to 
find? The Des Moines, Iowa, '*Reg- 
ister" says: 

"Six per cent investments which are 
perfectly safe are not as easy to find as 

The American Magazine’ intimates. If 
they were, more men would save. It is be- 
cause saving, after paying taxes, does not 
return satisfactory dividends that too 
many men fail to save at all.” 

The “Register” is on the wrong scent. 
The reason men fail to save is not because 
investments are lacking. One reason is 
the lure of stock speculation, and another 
reason is that too many put their money 
into flashy stocks in the hope of making 
fabulous profits. 

The trouble is that people are not satis- 
fied with the quietness of a six per cent 
stock or mortgage. There is noexcitement 
about this type of investment, none of the 
thrill of the stock market or “fly by night" 
mining shares. 

Of course it is easier for a lazy person to 
buy a safe bond to pay four per cent than 
it is to find a safe six per cent investment, 
but surely there are safe investments at six 
per cent. Look about your own commu- 
nity. Three miles out of town there is a 
prosperous farm, and the retired lawyer 
who lives in town and has loaned money 
on that farm is getting six per cent. There 
ate no safer investments in America to-day 
than farm mortgages, a very large propor- 
tion of which pay six per cent. 

Not only on the farms are there safe 
mortgages at six per cent, but plenty of 
them are to be had in the great cities. 
They, too, have a fine record, and several 
of the largest banking institutions in Chi- 
cago sell bonds based upon mortgages to 
pay six per cent, and many of them are 
even offered in lots as small as one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For persons who do not want mortgages 
there are plenty of safe six per cent stocks. 
Indeed, numbers of them are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The sane, 
quiet stocks which pay six per cent are 
mostly of the preferred character, and the 
fact that dividends upon them are limited 
to a fixed amount does away with all pos- 
sibility of speculation. Such stocks as the 

referred issues of the Chicago, Milwau- 
bes & St. Paul Railroad, International 
Harvester Company of New Jersey, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, United 
States Steel Corporation, American Car 
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and Foundry Company, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, and National Biscuit Company 
are among those which anyone familiar 
with business affairs knows to be secure. 
Great Northern preferred probably an- 
swers the same purpose, and such common 
stocks as Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
Pennsylvania, Norfolk & Western, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and the preferred stocks 
of the great tobacco companies, such as 
Liggett & Myers and P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, are among those whose desirability 
any investigation will disclose. Then there 
are the six per cent preferred stocks of the 
very strong public utility holding com- 
panies, such as the Electric Bond and Share 
Company and the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

Many other sound investments pay six 
per cent, but enough have been mentioned 
to suggest the fallacy of clinging to a much 
lower rate of interest. If a young man 
wants to place his money blindfolded, as it 
were, he had better stick to the govern- 
ment bond. With a little common sense 
he can make it earn six per cent, but he 
cannot expect to get that return and along 
with it the thrill of the stock market or the 
allurements that go with gambling ven- 
tures. ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Children as an Investment 


IN A FERTILE Pennyslvania valley, 
David Moyer owns a splendid farm. Ín 
addition to this he is the father of seven 
children—five boys and two girls. Their 
welfare was the topic of many conversa- 
tions between Mother and Father Moyer. 
As parents, they wished to give their chil- 
dren a good education; but how was this 
to be accomplished? They had no money, 
only what the labor on the farm would 
produce. However, Father Moyer solved 
the problem. 

On the day that Ralph, the oldest boy, 
received his eighth grade diploma from 
the village school, the father took him 
aside and asked what he would like to 
make hislife-work. — . 

“Teaching,” responded Ralph. 

ay well,” nodded Mr. Moyer; *' I'll 
raise a loan on the farm for your educa- 
tion. All that I want you to do, Ralph, is 
to sign a contract to pay Mother and me 
20 per cent of your wages for the first five 
years after you've left college.” 

Ralph scoffed at the idea of 20 per cent, 
saying that he would do better than that; 
but Mr. Moyer wisely insisted, and the 
contract was legally executed. In a like 
manner, the other children chose their pro- 
fessions and the father indebted his farm 
but secured the 20 per cent contract from 
each one as his security. During the years 
he managed to pay the interest on the 
loaned money when due. 

Results: Mr. Moyer still owns the farm. 
Ralph has paid his 20 per cent on a good 
nn the others are doing likewise, and 
Mr. Moyer has no qualms about saying 
that the investment in his children was 
“ pretty durned good business.” 

FRANK A. HALVERSON 


A New Idea About Servants 


T9 REMEDY the servant problem we 

have worked out the following idea and 
consider it practical where there is a rea- 
sonable housewife and a moderately intel- 
ligent servant. 

The idea is to pur the servant on a par- 
tial commission basis, giving her a 10 per 
cent bonus on the amount she is able to 
save each month on the provision bills. 
The housewife can easily determine an 
average allowance on grocery and meat 
bills. For example, let us assume an aver- 
age of $20 per month for each. If the maid 
can supply the (Continued om page 85) 
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Expert aa pinaking talent: the 
choicest materials; the best 
facilities— all these combine to 


TUNING FORK — The tone of a scientific- 
ally mounted tuning fork is absolutely devoid 
of partial-tones. Hence the tone-wave it 
creates is entirely free from the irregularities 
found in other tone-waves which are caused 
by their partial waves. 


VIOLIN — The tone of the violin has many 


partial-tones. None of these are aggres- 
sively dominant however, hence the fluent, 
smooth quality of the instrument. This is 
shown in the photograph of its tone-wave. 
There are many irregularities in the wave 
but they are all too small to influence its 
general symmetry. 


OBOE— Here we have a tone-wave which 
shows unmistakably a tone of very distinct 
individuality. The pronounced irregular- 
ities of the oboe's tone-wave are caused by 
the dominance of certain of its partial-tones. 


i 
HUMAN VOICE— This tone-wave was 
created by pronouncing the vowel sound 
"Ah." The voice is particularly rich in 
partial-tones, some voices, indeed, contain- 
ing as many as 40 that are appreciable. 
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is reproduced an actual photograph of the tone-waves created by an 
' The duration of the waves shown was 749 of a second. 
double-basses, flutes, clarinets, oboes, French horns, trumpets, 
tones reach our ears — by means of *'tone-waves" 
instruments and all voices produce their own peculiar waves. 


traversing the atmosphere. 


Last winter in New York a new and 
improved phonograph was announced 
by the Aeolian Company, the lead- 
ing organization in the world's music 
industry. 


The standing of this great con- 
cern was such; its achievements in 
developing other musical instruments, 
of such epochal nature, that this 
announcement attracted wide-spread 
attention. The public, musicians 
and those interested in the music in- 
dustry hastened to hear the new in- 
strument, 


Nor were any disappointed. All 
who heard it realized that a new 
epoch had dawned for the phono- 
graph. Many have desired to know 
the secret of its extraordinary tone. 


'There is no secret, however, con- 
nected with the Aeolian Company's 
marvelous success in developing the 
tone of its new phonograph—the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. 


For years this Company has been 
studying and applying the principles 
of tone production. 


In its employ are the most able 
musical and mechanical experts in 
the music-industry. 


It maintains notable laboratories 
for research, both here and abroad. 
And during the past dozen years it 
has spent greater sums in experiment 
and investigation than probably all 
other music-manufacturers combined. 


orchestral rendering of Tschaikowski's "Marche 


The instruments playing were the violins, violas, violoncellos, 
and trombones. 


This illustrates the way in which musical- 
Every musical instrument, every combination of 


The phonograph is simply a scientific device for reproduc- 


There are many features in the 
Aeolian-Vocalion that contribute to 
its pronounced musical superiority 
and its extraordinary tone. Some 
of these, like the marvelous Graduola 
device for controlling tone, are en- 
tirely novel to the phonograph. 
Others, like its new and scientific 
Sound Box and Symphonetic Horn, 
are in the nature of higher develop- 
ments of existing features. 


How these features have been de- 
veloped—the origination of some of 
them in single brilliant inventions, 
and the slow processes attending the 
attainment of others, constitutes one 
of the most interesting stories in mu- 
sical history. 


One phase alone will serve as illus- 
tration. On these pages are repro- 
duced actual photographs of tone- 
waves. These are but a few from 
among hundreds taken in the course 
of developing the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


They were all produced by a pat- 
ented process — the most perfect 
known to science—and were made 
especially and exclusively for the 
Aeolian Company. 


While as has been shown, many 
factors have contributed to the per- 
fection of the Aeolian-Vocalion, the 
availability of such means for scien- 
tifically analyzing and studying tone, 
for the first time in musical history, 
has been of invaluable assistance. 
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ing these waves and the nearer it approaches scientific exactitude in doing so, the more “natural” it sounds. The Aeolian 


Company has at command the most perfect means known to science for photographi 


and analyzing 'tone-waves." And it 


is interesting to know that the tonal perfection of its new phonograph —the Acolian- Vocalion — is partly due to hundreds of 
Photographe of such tone-waves. These afforded the means for visual comparisons and analyses, so that the superiority of the 


ocalion’s tone is a tangible, demonstrable fact. 
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Dones from lhe Phonograph you never heard before 
c Cc 


Have you heard the Aeolian-Vocalion 
—that tonal phonograph whose voice 
is art? 


If you have never done so a revela- 
tion of the music possibilities in this 
perfected phonograph awaits you. 


Tones, so delicately beautiful that 
they could never be voiced by a 
phonograph before, enchant the ear. 
Sweet, full richnesses of round, deep 
tone sound with the very vibrancy 
of life. The long familiar meagreness 
of lower tones has gone. The un- 
musica] metallic phonograph qualities 
have disappeared, thanks to its mar- 
velous new Sound Box. Because of 
its wonderful Symphonetic Horn the 
true, the delicate, the living character 
of each single instrument is preserved 
and set apart, distinguishing it subtly 
from the rest. 


And while it is doing this, it is 
permitting you, if you choose, to 
vary on a single record every chang- 
ing shade of your passing mood. 


Just press the Graduola, that ex- 
clusive tone-controlling feature of the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. You will hear the 
music melt to your touch, then grow 
to strength again, graduated deli- 
cately by every changing pressure of 
the hand—and vithout the slightest 
muffling or dulling of its qualities! 


You are varying infinitely the color 
and shading yourself—just as you re- 


member the artists themselves to have 
varied their performances each time 
they have sung or played for you. 


Thus, this great instrument produces 
tones incomparably more melodious 
than you have ever heard from phono- 
graphs before, and also gives you com- 
mand of them—lets you express your 
music-feeling if you wish. But only if 
you wish, because like other phono- 
graphs the Aeolian -Vocalion will play 
itself, without your help, if you prefer 
it to. 


^U" 


Notwithstanding the marked musical 
superiority of the Aeolian-Vocalion and 
the fact that architecturally it sets an 
entirely new standard, it costs no more 
than other phonographs of equal ca- 
pacity. 

CR 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made exclu- 
sively by the Aeolian Company. Owing 
to its relatively limited output, it is on 
exhibition and sale, at present, only in 
certain cities. To all who write, infor- 
mation as to where it may be seen will 
be sent. 


Also there will be mailed a catalog 
giving styles and prices and contain- 
ing the most interesting popular treatise 
on Tone” and tone-production, prob- 
ably ever published. 


Address Department C10 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall . New York 


Makers of the world-famous Pianola and the 
largest manufacturers of musical instruments 
in the world. 


Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Co. 
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Any person who invests enough 
money to build a house should 
protect that investment by in- 
stalling bathroom fixtures that 
would make a sanitary, depend- 
able bathroom as long as the 
house stands. Besides the per- 
sonal comfort and the satisfaction 
of being sure your lavatory is 


right are advantages you cannot 
figure in dollars and cents. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Lavatories 


may cost a little more than 
ordinary lavatories but they are 
worth more—worth more in serv- 
ice to you and make your whole 
property worth more. 


It costs just as much to install 
cheap fixtures, and you never 
know when something will hap- 
pen. And when something does 
happen you know how much in- 
convenience you suffer, besides 
the expense of repairs. 


Trenton Potteries Company Lav- 
atories are white all the way 
through, cannot rust, will not 
change color, nor lose the attrac- 
tive finish. There are styles to 
harmonize with the'architecture 
and your furnishings—styles that 
are a joy to any woman who 
has the supervision of a home. 


Architects and plumbers know 
there are none superior and none 
equal. They will tell you so. 


Whether you are build- 
ing or buying a house, 
our Free Booklet L-15, 
“Bathrooms of Charac- 
ter," will interest. you. 
Write for it. 


The TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 
Makers of the Silent “SI-WEL-CLO” Closet. 


| also been made. 


Why I shall vote "Yes" 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


HAVE fancied sometimes that it 

would be an excellent idea if we 

could continue one familiar feature 

of college life onward through the 

later years. I mean the custom of 
holding examinations from time to time 
to find out how much we really know, or 
what progress we have made since the 
last examination. Suppose, once in five 
years we should all come together in the 
schoolhouses or the voting places of our 
communities—the registered Republicans 
on one side, the registered Democrats on 
the other, with a few seats reserved for 
lonesome Prohibitionists and Socialists. 
And suppose the examiners should put 
to the Republicans this simple question: 
“Why are you a Republican?” and to 
the Democrats: “Why are you a Demo- 
crat?” and to the Socialists: “Why are 
you a Socialist?" 

I wonder if there would not be a good 
deal of chewing of pencil ends, and 
shuffling of feet, and scratching of heads 
in that audience. I wonder how many of 
those present could give any reasons for 
their faith that would be soundly con- 
vincing or even broadly informative to 
an inquiring Chinaman or Scotchman? 

But when one declares, after consider- 
ation, that he believes in any new thing— 
let us say woman suffrage—the same 
people who would pass a very poor exam- 
ination as to what they believe, demand 
of him the most convincing and cogent 
reasons for what he believes. This is all 
right and proper enough: no new cause 
should make way unless it can base its 
contentions stoutly upon reason, and 
make them clear to the simplest intelli- 
gence. But just for experiment, the next 
time anyone asks you in a comfortably 
superior tone of voice: How can you be 
a woman suffragist?" just turn and ask 
him: “How can you be a Republican?" 
or: “Why are you a Congregationalist?” 
or even ask him why he does not believe 
in woman suffrage, and see how he will 
try to gather himself together, and floun- 
der when he tries to give you any solid 
reasons for his course beyond those which 
are based so easily upon his traditions or 
his environment. d 


Clear the Path for Merit! 


It IS probable that every possible argu- 
ment for woman suffrage that can be 
made has already been made, that all 
the possible arguments, and a few impos- 
sible ones, against woman suffrage have 
I am not, therefore, 
going to attempt to balance arguments 
upon the subject, but rather to set my- 
self the examination question: “Why am 
I a believer in woman suffrage?" In 
short, this is the attempt to set down the 
reasons which will lead me to vote “yes” 
on the woman suffrage question when it 
is presented at the election in my state 
this fall. 

One of the mottoes that has always 
seemed to me to express a fundamental 
ideal of organized society, perhaps the 


fundamental ideal, was a motto of Na- 
poleon the First. ‘‘A clear pathway for 
merit.” A clear pathway for merit of 
whatever kind. It is, of course, the ex- 
pression of an ancient aspiration, and in 
varying forms has been often upon the 
lips of every leader who was seeking a 
broader, freer, richer life for all human 
beings. It means that we, as organized 
nations and states, should clear the way 
for the fullest expression of all the skill, 
wit, energy, genius, that reside in every 
man, woman and child in the community. 
Anything that places disabilities in the 
way of merit of whatever kind, not only 
injures the individual who is thus sup- 
pressed and denied opportunity, but it 
also stunts the growth of the state. 


A Chance for the Man in the Ranks 


N FRANCE, before the Revolution, 

pathways to high opportunities in life 
were not free, but were closed to all except 
a few persons born in certain families or 
possessing certain privileges. Merit was 
not the test at all, but something else, 
something unreal, artificial, which stran- 
gled the human spirit. Is it any wonder 
that France was thrilled when Napoleon 
told his army that every soldier carried 
in his knapsack the baton of a Marshal 
of France? He meant that the pathways 
to merit of whatever kind were wide open, 
that low birth was no longer a bar, and 
that any man of courage, skill or genius 
might rise to the top—as he himself had 
risen. 

In America, previous to the Civil War, 
the free pathways for merit were closed 
to some fous million negro slaves. There 
was very little demand for more oppor- 
tunity; but many white people came to 
the conclusion that unless free pathways 
were opened to everybody, black as well 
as white, the nation itself would finally 
be ruined. And we fought a bloody civil 
war and abolished slavery, and saved the 
nation; and while the pathways in Amer- 
ica for merit and talent, when hidden 
behind a dark face, are still far from free, 
at least we have made one long step in 
declaring that no white man shall ever 
again own a black man. 

In the last few years another very great 
struggle has been going on in all parts of 
the civilized world, especially in Europe 
and America. It has centered around 
the right of small groups of men to 
the unregulated ownership of the re- 
sources of nature, or to the control of 
public conveniences, such as railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, waterworks and 
lighting systems, which everybody must 
use. In England the attack has been 
directed chiefly against the great land- 
owners: in America it has centered around 
the owners of other natural resources, 
such as mines, oil wells and water powers, 
and has challenged the unrestricted pri- 
vate control of public utilities. It is felt 
that such conditions of ownership limit 
free opportunity; and the struggle is still 
going forward. 
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[i you are planning to build a home you will find it to your 
vantage to read this booklet before you decide on the 


material you are going to use. It is beautifully illustrated, full 
of valuable suggestions, and gives a short, concise statement of 
the merits of 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have proved that no ogber wood so 
successfully withstands exposure to the weather as White Pine. And it is more 
than simply durable; it holds its place perfectly for more than a life-time, with- 
out warping or checking or opening at the joints. This long and satisfactory 
service makes it the most economical wood for home-building. 

Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available today, 
as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber dealer is unable to supply 
it, we would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. Send for 
booklet now. There is no charge for it to prospective home-builders. 


Te LS T Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 


Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 1913 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
and Michigan, and the Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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Duofold 


Underwear 


maintains the 
natural heat 


n 


of the body, giving perfect ventilation 
and comfort under all conditions. 


9 
| * underwear damp; 


2 
El 


Most colds come from getting overheated, 


then getting a chill. 


The way to avoid such colds is to get under- 


* wear that doesn’t overheat, doesn't get damp, 
but cools off and dries as fast as excessive 
heat and moisture are created. 

Dr. Alfred Walton, the eminent physician 
and surgeon says: 


“The ideal garment would 


bea thin absorbent fabric next to the skin, then 


a layer of air, and then a woolen fabric toturn the cold—a thin fabric dry- 
ing quickly, with the heat of the body, driving the moisture into the wool." 


That underwear is Duofold —a gar- 
ment of two separate fabrics knitted 
together with air-space between. The 
inside fabric (soft light-weight knitted 
cotton) is comfortable to the skin and 
absorbs the moisture. The heat of the 
body drives this moisture through the air- 
space, partially drying it at the same time, 
into the wool, from which it gradually 
evaporates. The light-weight knitted 
wool keeps out the cold and keeps in the 
natural heat of the body. Both layers 
together — wool and cotton — are about 
half the weight of ordinary underwear. 

All-cotton garments don't keep you 
warm, cool off too quickly, and produce 


sudden chills. All-wool garments irritate 
the skin, don't let the perspiration evapo- 
rate, are close and unwholesome. 

Duofold gives you all the advantages 
of both cotton and wool, puts each where 
it belongs and does the most good. 


No matter how sudden the change in 
temperature, Duofold keeps the skin dry 
and the body at its healthy, natural heat 
—comfortable and safe. There is no 
other underwear like Duofold. 

Duofold is made in union and two- 
piece suits, in several weights for men, 
women and children. 


Duofold does not shrink. 


Get Duofold for the whole family. Write us for Free Sample of 


Duofold fabric, Book on Comfort 
the name of a Duofold dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 


DOARD 


WALLS € CEILINGS 


wall-paper, easy to decorate. Relief from lath and plaster troubles. 
Write at once for free sample and book “BEAVER BOARD and Its 
Uses." Allabout our free design and decoration service. Address 


The Beaver Board Companies, 176 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Health in Underwear, and 


51 Elizabeth Street 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


For New Buildings or 
Remodeling 


Saw it like wood — nail panels 
to studding—then paint —put on 
decorative strips. 


Result— beautiful durable interiors, 
free from cracks. No more repairs, no 


Branches in sixteen cities 


I have glanced briefly at these very 
familiar examples of the progressive effort 
of the civilized world to open all the 
pathways of opportunity to merit of 
whatever kind in order to lay the basis 
for what I believe to be the fundamental 
logic of woman suffrage. 

We have already declared, as I have 
shown, that neither birth nor racial dif- 
ferences shall bar the pathways of merit 
in America, and we are in process of 
making a similar declaration with regard 
to legal privilege and great wealth. 

We come now to the relatively new 
question of a clear pathway for merit as 
between men and women. Are we going 
to assert here the same fundamental 
principle, that nothing shall be allowed 
to stand in the way of the full develop- 
ment of every possible talent which 
women possess? 


Stay at Home Woman! 
GREAT deal has been said about 


the "woman's place”: that the wom- 
an's place is the home, and that her chief 
or exclusive occupation should be the 
rearing of her children. But the wom- 
an's place is not necessarily the place 
established for her by the customs or laws 
or opinions of men, however ancient, but 
it is the place she can best fill—the place 
she can best fill by the full utilization of 
all the powers she possesses. 

There is no refuge for us finally unless we 
are willing to let sheer character, ability, 
skill, genius, have a free course, whether 
they are possessed by men of high family 
or low family, by a black race or a white 
race, or by a rich man or a poor man, or, 
finally, by a man or a woman. There is 
no other standard of judgment upon 
which it is safe to rely. It is good for the 
nation, good for men, good for women, 
and good, above all, for the children, to 
hold up always this soundly scientific, 
and righteous, test. The worst possible 
training that a child can have is to give. 
him the belief that there are certain tests 
of character he does not have to meet, 
oen battles he is privileged not to 

ght. 

If there is anything that is to be abom- 
inated and held utterly contemptible in 
this world it is the calm assumption that 
we are superior to this other man, or to 
that other race or nation, coupled with 
the refusal to test the matter in a fair 
field with no favor. For example, we 
consider ourselves superior in our attain- 
ments to negroes—and probably in the 
average we are—but before we begin the 
test we handicap them with every sort of 
legal and illegal nage In a similar 
way many men think themselves supe- 
rior to women in the matter of political 
judgment—it boils down to that—and 
then refuse to let the matter come to a 
fair and free test. 


Let the Best Man Win 


N° HONEST man should want any 
privilege—whether of birth, race, 
wealth or sex—except the privilege of 
matching his native skill, energy, wit or 
genius, whatever it may be, against all 
comers. If he wins, then he has really 
won a victory that means something! 
And if he loses, he still has the satisfac- 
tion, known to every true fighter, of hav- 


Why I shall vote “Yes,” by Ray STANNARD BAKER 


ing had his chance, done his best, and 
been beaten in a fair field by a better 
man than he is. 

If we, as men, cannot meet women in 
the political feld and establish our right 
to a large proportion of the responsible 
places in government—as I think that | 
men really can—then is it not better for 
the nation and for humanity that the 
woman should hold those places? As I 
say, I think that in such an honest con- 
test men would still be found best fitted, 
as a general rule, for the heavy tasks of 
government, although women of superb 


ability, like Jane Addams or Lillian Wald, | 


would arise who, in high public office, 


might perform great service to the nation. | 


I do not look to woman suffrage, when it 
comes, as likely to make any miraculous 
changes in sable life, or even to affect 
much immediate improvement in ancient 
and deep-rooted evils. When we are first 
thrilled by a new ideal we have moments 
when we haliewe that if only that glitter- 
ing ideal could be realized, the world 
would be suddenly and miraculously made 
over. 

But the world is a decidedly hardened 
old sinner, and as for sudden regenerations, 
either in men or in societies—there aren’t 
any. Some idealists thought that Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation really 
abolished slavery: it did, indeed, change 
a legal name for a condition, but how 
could any document, however formidable 
with red seals and glorification, immedi- 
ately change that ignorance, backward- 
ness of development, inherited habit of 
dependence, which are the essence of 
slavery? The negro has found to his sor- 
row that after being given his freedom he 
still has to earn it. 

Neither will suffrage immediately eman- 
cipate all women, or make them polit- 
ically astute, or greatly change the policies 
of the nation; and no one should expect it. 
But in the long run, as the influence of 
women grows in political affairs, I believe 
it will be greatly beneficial to the nation. 
I believe that women will be found on the 
side of those governmental policies which 
make for a wider humanitarianism, better 
conditions, a more temperate life. 


Freedom? No!—It Means Cares 


I DO not blame some women for being 
against suffrage. Some negroes pre- 
ferred slavery; and some men would 
much rather live under the safe and com- 
fortable government of an aristocrat of 
birth or of wealth than to engage in the 
long and painful struggle for self-govern- 
ment. 


Suffrage is going to mean more duties and | 


greater responsibilities for women; and I 
can see that many of them might well pre- 
fer the quietude, the shelter from public 
affairs, which they have long enjoyed—at 
least theoretically enjoyed. But, on the 
other hand, the new struggle will be worth 
all it costs. It will lead to a freer, finer, 
more complete life. 

And so, though I look for no miracles 
as a result of the change, I am none the 
less completely and unreservedly for it. 
It is one of the great steps in that gradual 
liberation of the human spirit from arti- 
ficial limitations which is the essence of 
all progress in civilization. 

It is the clearing, in a new way, of a 


free course for merit of whatever kind. 


** Just see how the moths have ruined this coat. 
I thought I cleaned it thoroughly 
before putting it away.” 


“‘There’s nothing like this ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner for removing all in- 
sect eggs and moth breeders.” 


Prevents moth ravages! 


ARCO WAND Cleaner will suction away all insect eggs, larvae 
and moth breeders from furs and winter clothing. This is the best 
preventative against damage and should be done just before storing 


away. The ARCO WAND is a thousand times more efficient and 
easy than the tiring old-time beating and brushing, and is done 


like play. 


The strong suction of the ARCO WAND 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


not only removes all surface dust and lint, 
but draws all foreign matter, eggs, etc., 
from the depths of the fabric, leaving 

it as clean as when first worn. That's 

why the careful storing of these 

clean furs and garments will pre- 


serve them perfectly for you. 


The ARCO WAND is unexcelled for all housework — the most delicate 
woman can handle and direct the magical cleaning wand without fatigue. 
A few gentle strokes instantly clean carpets, rugs, draperies, portieres, 
mattresses, pillows, clothing, furs, upholstery, furniture, crevices, cor- 
ners, mouldings, drawers, ceilings, walls, etc. No lifting, no pushing, no 
hard physical labor as in old fashioned methods of cleaning. 


This permanent, unfailing Cleaner at $150 


Noiseless — nothing to get out of order; extremely simple. Costs less 
than a penny a day to run it. Old or new buildings outfitted in a jiffy. 
ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past four years under most severe 
tests. Every machine is backed by our reputation and full guarantee. 
Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 

Department S. Michigan Ave. 


mo AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY s. hice 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Write to 816-822 


EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plain End or rk Tip 
People ff Oncor PRET and 
education ino PREFER 
Deities to any other cigarette, 
25t 
Makers of the Highest Grade Turush 
Mates hs Ga te 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Flom eg. Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 
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Duofold 


Underwear 


maintains the 

EY natural heat 
of the body, giving perfect ventilation 
and comfort under all conditions. 


4 Most colds come from getting overheated, 
* underwear damp; then getting a chill. 

The way to avoid such colds is to get under- 
wear that doesn't overheat, doesn't get damp, 
but cools off and dries as fast as excessive 
heat and moisture are created. 


Dr. Alfred Walton, the eminent physician 


and surgeon says: 


“The ideal garment would be a thin absorbent fabric next to the skin, then 
a layer of air, and then a woolen fabric to turn the cold—a thin fabric dry- 
ing quickly, with the heat of the body, driving the moisture into the wool.” 


That underwear is Duofold —a gar- 


ment of two separate fabrics knitted 
together with air-space between. The 
inside fabric (soft light-weight knitted 
cotton) is comfortable to the skin and 
absorbs the moisture. The heat of the 
body drives this moisture through the air- 
space, partially drying it at the same time, 
into the wool, from which it gradually 
evaporates, The light-weight knitted 
wool keeps out the cold and keeps in the 
natural heat of the body. Both layers 
together — wool and cotton — are about 
half the weight of ordinary underwear. 

All-cotton garments don't keep you 
warm, cool off too quickly, and produce 


sudden chills. All-wool garments irritate 
the skin, don't let the perspiration evapo- 
rate, are close and unwholesome. 


Duofold gives you all the advantages 
of both cotton and wool, puts each where 
it belongs and does the most good. 


No matter how sudden the change in 
temperature, Duofold keeps the skin dry 
and the body at its healthy, natural heat 
—comfortable and safe. There is no 
other underwear like Duofold. 

Duofold is made in union and two- 
piece suits, in several weights for men, 
women and children. 

Duofold does not shrink. 


Get Duofold for the whole family. Write us for Free Sample of 


Duofold fabric, Book on Comfort 
the name of a Duofold dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 


and Health in Underwear, and 


51 Elizabeth Street 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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BEAVER 


WALLS & CEILINGS 


wall-paper, easy to decorate. Relief from lath and plaster troubles. 
Write at once for free sample and book '' BEAVE 
Uses." Allabout our free design and decoration service. Ad 


The Beaver Board Companies, 176 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For New Buildings or 
Remodeling 


Saw it like wood — nail panels 
to studding—then paint — put on 
decorative strips. 


Result— beautiful durable interiors, 
free from cracks. No more repairs, no 


R BOARD and Its 
dress 


Branches in sixteen cities 


I have glanced briefly at these very 
familiar examples of the progressive effort 
of the civilized world to open all the 
pathways of opportunity to merit of 
whatever kind in order to lay the basis 
for what I believe to be the fundamental 
logic of woman suffrage. 

e have already declared, as I have 
shown, that neither birth nor racial dif- 
ferences shall bar the pathways of merit 
in America, and we are in process of 
making a similar declaration with regard 
to legal privilege and great wealth. 

We come now to the relatively new 
question of a clear pathway for merit as 
between men and women. Are we going 
to assert here the same fundamental 
principle, that nothing shall be allowed 
to stand in the way of the full develop- 
ment of every possible talent which 
women possess? 


Stay at Home Woman! 
GREAT deal has been said about 


the ‘‘woman’s place”: that the wom- 
an’s place is the home, and that her chief 
or exclusive occupation should be the 
rearing of her children. But the wom- 
an’s place is not necessarily the place 
established for her by the customs or laws 
or opinions of men, however ancient, but 
it is the place she can best fill—the place 
she can best fill by the full utilization of 
all the powers she possesses. 

There is no refuge for us finally unless we 
are willing to let sheer character, ability, 
skill, genius, have a free course, whether 
they are possessed by men of high family 
or low family, by a black race or a white 
race, or by a rich man or a poor man, or, 
finally, by a man or a woman. There is 
no other standard of judgment upon 
which it is safe to rely. It is good for the 
nation, good for men, good for women, 
and Eod. above all, for the children, to 
hold up always this soundly scientific, 
and righteous, test. The worst possible 
training that a child can have is to give, 
him the belief that there are certain tests 
of character he does not have to meet, 
certain battles he is privileged not to 
fight. 

If there is anything that is to be abom- 
inated and held utterly contemptible in 
this world it is the calm assumption that 
we are superior to this other man, or to 
that other race or nation, coupled with 
the refusal to test the matter in a fair 
field with no favor. For example, we 
consider ourselves superior im our attain- 
ments to negroes—and probably in the 
average we are—but before we begin the 
test we handicap them with every sort of 
legal and illegal disability. In a similar 
way many men think themselves supe- 
rior to women in the matter of political 
judgment—it boils down to that—and 
then refuse to let the matter come to a 
fair and free test. 


Let the Best Man Win 


N° HONEST man should want any 
privilege—whether of birth, race, 
wealth or sex—except the privilege of 
matching his native skill, energy, wit or 
genius, whatever it may be, against all 
comers. If he wins, then he has really 
won a victory that means something! 
And if he loses, he still has the satisfac- 
tion, known to every true fighter, of hav- 
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ing had his chance, done his best, and 
been beaten in a fair field by a better 
man than he is. 

If we, as men, cannot meet women in 
the political field and establish our right 
to a large proportion of the responsible 


places in government—as I think that | 


men really can—then is it not better for 
the nation and for humanity that the 
woman should hold those places? As I 
say, I think that in such an honest con- 
test men would still be found best fitted, 
as a general rule, for the heavy tasks of 
government, although women of superb 
ability, like Jane Addams or Lillian Wald, 
would arise who, in high public office, 
might perform great service to the nation. 

fac not look to woman suffrage, when it 
comes, as likely to make any miraculous 
changes in public life, or even to affect 
much immediate improvement in ancient 
and deep-rooted evils. When we are first 
thrilled by a new ideal we have moments 
when we believe that if only that glitter- 
ing ideal could be realized, the world 
would be suddenly and miraculously made 
over. 

But the world is a decidedly hardened 
old sinner, and as for sudden regenerations, 
either in men or in societies—there aren't 
any. Some idealists thought that Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation really 
abolished slavery: it did, indeed, change 
a legal name for a condition, but how 
could any document, however formidable 
with red seals and glorification, immedi- 
ately change that ignorance, backward- 
ness of development, inherited habit of 
dependence, which are the essence of 
slavery? The negro has found to his sor- 
row that after being given his freedom he 
still has to earn it. 

Neither will suffrage immediately eman- 
cipate all women, or make them polit- 
ically astute, or greatly change the policies 
of the nation; and no one should expect it. 
But in the long run, as the influence of 
women grows in political affairs, I believe 
it will be greatly beneficial to the nation. 
] believe that women will be found on the 
side of those governmental policies which 
make for a wider humanitarianism, better 
conditions, a more temperate life. 


Freedom? No!—It Means Cares 


DO not blame some women for being 

against suffrage. Some negroes pre- 
ferred slavery; and some men would 
much rather live under the safe and com- 
fortable government of an aristocrat of 
birth or of wealth than to engage in the 
long and painful struggle for self-govern- 
ment. f 

Suffrage is going to mean more duties and 
greater responsibilities for women; and I 
can see that many of them might well pre- 
fer the quietude, the shelter from public 
affairs, which they have long enjoyed—at 
least theoretically enjoyed. But, on the 
other hand, the new struggle will be worth 
all it costs. It will lead to a freer, finer, 
more complete life. 

And so, though I look for no miracles 
as a result of the change, I am none the 
less completely and unreservedly for it. 
It is one of the great steps in that gradual 
liberation of the human spirit from arti- 
ficial limitations which is the essence of 
all progress in civilization. 

It is the clearing, in a new way, of a 
free course for merit of whatever kind. 


** Just see how the moths have ruined this coat. 
I thought I cleaned it thoroughly 
before putting it away.” 


** There's nothing like this ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner for removing all in- 
sect eggs and moth breeders." 


Prevents moth ravages! 


ARCO WAND Cleaner will suction away all insect eggs, larvae 
and moth breeders from furs and winter clothing. This is the best 
preventative against damage and should be done just before storing 


away. The ARCO WAND is a thousand times more efficient and 
easy than the tiring old-time beating and brushing, and is done 


like play. 


The strong suction of the ARCO WAND 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


not only removes all surface dust and lint, 
but draws all foreign matter, eggs, etc., 
from the depths of the fabric, leaving 

it as clean as when first worn. That's 

why the careful storing of these 

clean furs and garments will pre- 


serve them perfectly for you. 


The ARCO WAND is unexcelled for all housework — the most delicate 
woman can handle and direct the magical cleaning wand without fatigue. 
A few gentle strokes instantly clean carpets, rugs, draperies, portieres, 
mattresses, pillows, clothing, furs, upholstery, furniture, crevices, cor- 
ners, mouldings, drawers, ceilings, walls, etc. No lifting, no pushing, no 
hard physical labor as in old fashioned methods of cleaning. 


This permanent, unfailing Cleaner at $150 


Noiseless — nothing to get out of order; extremely simple. Costs less 
than a penny a day to run it. Old or new buildings outfitted in a jiffy. 
ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past four years under most severe 
tests. Every machine is backed by our reputation and full guarantee. 
Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 
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Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $156 up. Price 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 
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N Motts Quiet-Ac- 
tion Closets the em- 
barrassing noise of 
rushing and swishing 
water has been reduced 
to a minimum —at the 
same time giving a 
thorough flush. 


Made in two designs:— 


*Silentis"—For four- 
teen years the highest 
type of Water Closet 
fixture. Perfected to 
operate with a minimum 
of noise. It has a large 
bowl of the finest vitre- 
ous china ware, extra 
large seat and a gas- 
proof, metal to metal 
connection with soil pipe. 
“Silentum”—A quiet-action 
closet of moderate cost. Vitre- 
ous china bowl and tank. 


Strongly made to give years 
of satisfactory service. 


A new illustrated booklet 
giving full description and 
pricesof Mott's Quiet-Action 
Closets will be sent free on 
request. 
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Write for Mott’s 112 page “Bathroom Booklet” 
descriptive y modern plumbing fixtures and 
accessories. Sent on receipt of four cents postage. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
“Cease to be a Door Mat!” 


AM a Jewess of pure English-, French-, 

and Spanish-Jewish ancestry, and I 

am married to a Gentile. "l'herefore 
I feel I can speak with experience when I 
say that the anti-Semitism of America is 
actual and widely prevailing. It is more 
subtle than the crude materialistic perse- 
cution of past ages and other places, but it 
is just so much the more cruel. Some- 
times it takes material form also—as wit- 
ness Leo Frank. 

But I am writing now to say that at 
least one half the fault lies with the Jew— 
not, as has been so often claimed, because 
of his haughty exclusiveness (my proud 
Sephardic ancestors had that, but the mod- 
ern fawning Jew knows nothing of it), but 
because of his lack of self-respect. Let me 
tell the story of my own redemption. 

Nothing in my name, my appearance, 
my relatives, or my home environment 
suggested my origin. I early lost what 
little hold I had had on the “‘reformed” 
branch of the faith. My friends were all 
Gentiles. Gradually I ceased to volun- 
teer the information that I was Jewish; I 
was ashamed of it. When I went to a col- 
lege where anti-Semitic feeling was strong 
and where I was unknown, I flatly denied 
it. Once or twice I essayed a feeble de- 
fense of the Jews, with their gorgeous, 
tragic history, but when it was met with 
suspicion I faltered and scuttled into si- 
lence. Then Rabbi Wise saved my soul. 

I was official reporter of a lecture course 
where he spoke on “What’s Wrong with 
the Jew?" The chief thing that was 
wrong, he said, was that the Jew was a 
squirming jellyfish, without decent self- 
appreciation. Then he proceeded to flay 
my particular kind of coward until m 
whole soul wriggled. I still wonder bowl 
got a report of that lecture. 

hen it was over I went straight up to 
the platform. ‘Doctor Wise," I said, 
“would you know I am a Jewess?” “Why 
—no,” he answered, taken a little aback. 
“Neither has anyone else," I replied; “but 
from this day forth everyone is going to 
know it." That night I wrote him a long 
letter; I ended it by saying that I was 
going to make my ker fein the next 
morning to the thirty persons with whom 
I lived, and if I had the courage to do it 
I should send the letter. It was the hard- 
est task of my life; I literally could not 
utter the words at first—but I sent that 
letter. 

I went through months of agony con- 
fessing my race. After I had told anyone, 
I would be weak and shaking as if Í had 
gone through a physical operation. Grad- 
ually it became easier. Now, a year and a 
half later, I am so proud of my race and 
its history (not, alas, of all its present, 
though so much that is base is the result 
of persecution, and I believe still in the 
high future of the phoenix of peoples) that 
I make myself fiber ridiculous by never 
missing a chance to claim some of that 
glory as my own. 

Perhaps some Jews would say I am no 


longer of them because I found my mate 
inan Aryan. I rejoice in telling him some- | 
times that when his ancestors were paint- 
ing themselves blue, mine were the most 
cultured people in the world; nevertheless | 
he has a reverence for the ethical concep- 
tions of the ancient Hebrews that makes | 
mj merg racial pride rather ashamed of it- 
self. 


I am not offering myself for a model as 
my race. The whole question of inter- | 
marriage is a mighty problem in itself. I 
only want to say that since I learned to 
hold my head high and be proud of Israel, 
anti-Semitism seems suddenly to have 
vanished from my particular world. 

Of course it is still there—for the Jew 
who licks the boots that kick him. A 
door mat is made to be walked on: it is the 
Jew’s first duty to cease to be a door mat. 

M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Is Happy Marriage between Jew 
and Gentile possible? 

AM a Jewish young man. Ihave read 

from time to time the articles in your 

magazine written by both Jew and 
Gentile from the standpoint of both. The 
publication of these questions by your 
magazine has been of vital interest, I am 
sure, to many; they surely have been to 
myself and my people. 

Being a young man, these questions, like 
many others vital to life, did not impress 
me so strongly or cut so deeply below the 
surface: the meanings of these things and 
their effects, like the vehicle of thought, 
seem to cut into the roadbed of life's 
journey and make deeper and angrier ruts 
and holes as the road leads along. Usu- 
ally at its beginning it is smooth, level, 
and restful; but toward the end the bumps 
and ruts become more frequent, the road 
becomes more rough, until, at its impass- 
able point, we do not pass; we cannot turn 
back—so we lie down and rest. 

My Judaism to me, until a year ago,'was 
a passive possession, a thing I realized was 
a handicap but, like all other handicaps, 
when overcome, also *a blessing in dis- 
guise," and I can honestly say I felt proud 
of the handicap. 

Ordinarily, on account of the decided 
lines of prejudice, the Jewish man does not 
mix socially, nor does he meet on an equal 
social footing the most desirable women 
of the Christian type. I am no exception 
to this rule, and haveonly atodd moments, 
and when unknown in a community, met 
in a social way the most desirable Gentile 
women. I have on the whole probably 
met more of these women of the finer type 
than the average Jewish man, because of 
the fact that I am not Jewish in appear- 
ance or manner, having mixed for many 
years with the Gentile people to the ex- 
clusion of my own people. 

Not many months ago I met, while at a 
coast resort, through a gentleman who did 
not know I was Jewish, a young woman 
from a distant city who was more than de- 
sirable for a young man of high ideals and 
good bringing-up to associate with. I 


formed a passing acquaintance with her, | 


but, upon leaving the resort, thought of 
her only as a very nice, pleasant acquaint- 
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It cleans, polishes and finishes in one operation. It forms a 
thin, protecting film over varnish—greatly prolonging its life. 
Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
It is just as necessary around the house as soap— 
use it for cleaning and polishing 
The furniture, woodwork and floors 
— In Your Home 
The desks, filing cases, cabinets, etc. 
— In Your Office 


The body, hood and fenders of automobiles 
— [n Your Garage 


is the standard polish for automobiles, electrics and limousines. It is quite 
different from the many liquid polishes on the market — most of which contain 
acid or oil, and, if they do not actually injure the finish, at least remain on the 
surface sticky and tacky — collecting every bit of dust. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry glasslike finish that 


Does Not Gather Dust 


It keeps new cars bright and shiny for an indefinite time — and will make old 
cars look as well as a coat of paint and varnish. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is in paste form — clean and easy to use and econom- 
ical — it prevents checking and cracking — covers up small scratches and 


“Sheds Water Like a Duck’s Back" 


Johnson's Prepared Wax gives perfect results over all old finish — varnish, 
shellac or oil. You will find it splendid as a polish for 


Floors Pianos Desks 

Linoleum Furniture Golf Clubs 

Woodwork Automobiles Gun Stocks, etc. 
Use cou 


n for trial package and a free copy of our new 25c Instruction Book. This is 
the work of famous experts — beautifully illustrated in nine colors. You will find it full of 
valuable ideas on home beautifying. 


On ee I enclose 10c for Instruction Book and a can of Johnson's Prepared Wax — sufficient 
INST RUCTION for polishing an automobile, several pieces of furniture or a small floor. 
NS 
BooK 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities" 
RACINE, WIS. 
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ment has had much 
to do with the marvelous 
development of the auto- 
mobile during the last 
few years. 


ance, one who had helped to make a few 
=g | days at a summer resort pleasant, and one 
who would pleasantly pass out of my ex- 
istence. 

Through force of circumstances most 
peculiar I came in contact with this young 
woman later; we met each other as friends 
on an equal social footing—she not know- 
ing me to be Jewish, not that she may have 
had any prejudice, but through the exist- 
ing order of things we would not have met 
and associated as we did had my identity 
been known from the beginning. 

After meeting her a few times and en- 
joying the hospitality of her home I felt 
that she should know of my religion, that 
I was in a way enjoying this pleasant 
friendship under false circumstances. It 
was denied me to tell her this personally, 
but at least it was done, and the oppor- 
| tunity was given to object and discon- 
tinue the association, or to have it con- 
| tinue on an equal social footing. Her own 
| people refused to lend moral support to 
the friendship, feeling that any possible 
seriousness between us would be disas- 
trous. My own people were not enlight- 
ened of this at the time; knowing only too 
well the fanatical opposition they would 
give to this question, I did not think it 
was necessary. There was then nothing 
serious between us. 

Time went on; religion and prejudice 
grew to be our standard topic of conversa- 
tion: we discussed them from every angle; 
we read literature for and against this 
quaes I threw everything I could find 

etrimental to the Jew into these discus- 
sions. I tried in every possible way to 
provoke a religious antagonism in her, but 
with no avail; she seemed, and seems, un- 
der all kinds of weather and under all 
kinds of possible pressure, fair on this ques- 

tion—devoid of prejudice. 

| As time went on my friendship for her 
changed to love—I will not take your 
time to express just what this affection 
meant or means to me—but suffice to 
say that from a care-free, happy-go-lucky 
man who has been credited with no degree 
of seriousness I found myself bound hand 
and foot with bonds that seem to be won- 
drously sweet. 

I broached the matter to my mother, a 
woman of unusual intensity. I was pre- 
pared to reason for the possession of the 
wonderful thing that had entered m life; 
I was prepared to go against all odds or 
any feelings, feeling that I was right. A 
building that had gone up under such ter- 
ribly exacting tests, it seemed to me, must 
be secure. I love and respect my mother; 
I can wrongfully do her no injury. 

The first suggestion of my proposed in- 
tention shook her to the foundation. For 
weeks we fought, and I almost grew to 
hate my mother—whom I knew would in- 
tentionally do me no wrong. We reached 
the point where I knew that something 
would snap—I was fearful that she would 
unbalance herself unless I gave way. I 
wrote the girl I loved, and whom Thad 
asked to be my wife, to forget my pro- 
posal, to put me out of her mind. 

If ever a man had endeavored to win the 
affection of one who was most conserva- 
tive in the giving of it, it was myself, and 
while I had no answer and did not know, 
I felt, I hoped, that perhaps she did care a 
little. 

She replied, in words most carefully 
chosen; the affair was seemingly at an end, 
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The Delco System was 
the pioneer in the elec- 
tric cranking, lighting 
and ignition field. 


Throughout the entire 
period of electrical de- 
velopment it has led the 
way. 


Today Delco factories are 
turning out upwards of 
10,000 complete equip- 
ments a month. 


The Delco System of 
cranking, lighting and 
ignition has become an 
integral part of many of 
the foremost motor cars 
of this country. 


When buying an auto- 
mobile it is a good thing 
to inquire first of all 
whether or not it is 
Delco Equipped. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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and she was still my friend. The impos- 
sible was accomplished. 

Weeks have passed. I am tormented 
night and day with the pain this wound 
has left. I can not, I will not, realize that 
this, my fondest desire is at an end; my 
affection downs my reason; the feelings of 
my family, seemingly, down their reasons. 
Reason cannot be entirely divorced from 
the bed of any of us; we are all, I should 
judge, reasonable people. They are con- 
vinced of the disastrous effect of such a 
marriage; I am convinced of the possibility 
of happiness, under the circumstances, 
with this particular girl. 

Whatever the ending, it seems it will be 
costly to one of us. 

Those who have married, in love, and 
crossed this line, large or small as the line 
may be, they are the ones that know. 
Does love surmount, or is love something 
soft on the buzz saw of a tremendous 
prejudice that tears the dream helplessly 
to shreds and wrecks the lives of all con- 
cerned? 

In my hour of trial will not some of those 
who married under such circumstances 
come forward and say truly whether it is 
or is not possible? Will not the ones who 
have crossed the dangerous deep hesitate 
a moment in this busy life and tell me? 
Will not someone set a turbulent heart and 
mind at rest? 

We owe something to our fellow man— 
I should willingly give it. Are there not 
others who will dolikewise? Iam waiting, 
oh! so patiently, and the question is: Can 
a Jewish man and a Catholic girl marry 
happily, and, if so, what must the arrange- 
ment be—'"'in fairness to all—to suc- 
ceed? 


THIRD PRIZE 
“The” Jew does not Exist 
T Jew is Dives; the Jew is Laza- 


rus. 
The Jew is Karl Marx; the Jew is 

Rothschild. 

The Jew is Felix Adler; the Jew is a gun- 
man. 

The ie is a wanderer; the Jew clings 
to the Pale. 

The Jew is Shylock; the Jew is Baron de 
Hirsch. 

The Jew is Disraeli; the Jew is Herzl. 

The Jew is Spinoza; the Jew is Mai- 
monides. 

The Jew owns Broadway; the Jew is 
homeless. 

The Jew is Judas; the Jew is Jesus. 

There are millions of Jews; “the” Jew 
does not exist. A JEW 


LOOK for ‘Blood Will Tell," in the No- 
vember number, a dog story by Don Mar- 
quis as unusual as ''The Runt" by John 
Taintor Foote. And wonderful dog pic- 
tures by A. B. Frost. 

Also ‘‘Sam and I," the last story we shall 
print from the pen of George Fitch, whose 
untimely death all readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE will mourn. 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE you might like to have some of your friend: 
see the magazine. A specimen copy will be sent to any ad- 
dress on application by postal card or letter to THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Top, panel body or starting and lighting 
system can be obtained as extra equip- 
ment, if desired, at moderate expense. 


The greatest for- 
ward step in the 
general adop- 
tion of motor- 
haulage. 


Solving the Problem 
of “Making It Pay" 


This new light-delivery Denby possesses the same basic 
features of construction and design which have made the 
larger Denby models pre-eminent in their class— the unit 
power-plant, internal-gear axle, Hotchkiss drive, extra large 


springs and sturdy frame. 


In addition, it solves the problem of thousands of small business men 
who realized that they must have motor-haulage in order to expand. 'The 


DENBY satecEsriciency Service 


show such men how to increase the num- 
ber of customers, increase their average 
order, cultivate store friendships, expand 
in dozens of ways. 


The course lasts a year. Itis the best 
that experts can prepare. And it is free 
to anyone nominated by the purchaser of 
every light-delivery Denby. It makes 
the student a better citizen, a better sales- 
man, a more productive employe. 

The driver—the man who actually 


delivers the goods or the service—is the 
logical person to take the course. He 


comes in closest personal contact with 
the customer. In many lines, he sees 
customers continually who do most of 
their buying by telephone. 

To stimulate and reward students, we 
have set aside the sum of $3000, $1000 of 
which will be paid to the person making the 
best showing, payable November 1, 1916. 

The larger Denby units—1 ton, 114 
tons and 2 tons—maintain their dominat- 
ing position in their respective fields. 

See your local Denbyman, or write us 
for particulars. 


Denby Motor Truck Company, 42 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 
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Hidden Factors of Service 


The American Magazine 


Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 


Records kept like this are practi- 
cally useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 


The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 


poor service. 


The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 


a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Prosperity and Power for You | Better Hearing 
Write today for our 15- 

day trial offer of the 
New 1915 Thin 
Receiver Model, 
Mears Ear 
Phone. It has cight 


adjustments of twelve 
sounds in each. 


96 Degrees of Sound 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is cov- 
ered. [t is the final perfection of an efficient sub- 
stitute for the natural hearing organs. Instrument 


hardly noticeable. 
Write for Free Book Pie te» for valuable book 


glaine our low direct prices to you. No middleman's 
free trial offer. l you are a sufferer from deafnesa 
bave a deaf friend 't fail to write for this book now 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept.:1057, 45 W. 34th St, New York City 


Course written in plain language b. 
Endorsed by legal experts. Our method like that used in 
big Universities. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Course pre- 
pares you to pass all subjects uired in bar examinations 
— we guarantee to coach you free until successful. 
plete Law Library Furnished if you enroll now. 
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essor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
York, Editor Public Speaking Review, Public Lecturer for 
New York Board of Education, etc. 


Com- 


Greatest course 
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writt 
Write quick for free facts. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F. 722, Chicago, Ill. 
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Leads the Way 


(Continued from page 25) 


as the girl champion last year. Miss 
Steadman passed beyond her eighteenth 
year—and has gone to college. 


Before I had finished my 1913 club work 
[Miss Parsons writes] I began to make plans 
for better work in 1914. I had made some mis- 
takes and meant to profit by them. I decided 
among other things that I ought to have ripe 
tomatoes for the early market to catch the 
good prices. So early in February I planted an 
early variety in three boxes that I placed in 
front of the south windows in a room in the 
house. In the latter part of March I trans- 
planted some of the plants to small pasteboard 
boxes, one plant to each box. This enabled me 
to move them to the open without disturbing 
the roots. As soon as it was warm enough, | 
set the rest in a cold frame, four inches apart 
each way. In April I planted the late variety 
in a hotbed. 

I hoed them after each rain and whenever I 
thought they needed it. It was very dry and 
the plants did not grow very tall. So I decided 
not to stake them, but kept up the hoeing until 
the tomatoes began to ripen. 

I picked my first ripe tomatoes July 9th. At 
first I got ten cents a pound, but soon the price 
broke and after September 1st I could not get 
more than two cents a pound. After school 
opened I was kept busy picking. For several 
weeks it took me three evenings a week to get 
over the entire patch. I often gathered as 
many as ten bushels. On the 12th and 13th 
of October I had to pick the green toma- 
toes, in all 1,083 pounds. There was nc 
sale for these. We used all we could at home 
and gave many to the neighbors, but still a 
great many went to waste. In all we used 
3,381 pounds at home. 

I made a collection of fruits and vegetables, 
canned them and put them on exhibit at the 
state fair. They took a first prize. For this 
exhibit and for my other club work I also won 
a second and a fourth prize. I also canned 
thirty quarts of apples, ten quarts of goose- 
berries, six pints of beans, and a hundred quarts 
of tomatoes. 

During the State Fair I helped to record and 
care for the exhibits sent in by the various club 
members. And at Clarinda I gave a canning 
demonstration for the county teachers’ meet- 
ing. I used my own canner, and most of my 
collection of canned fruits and vegetables to 
demonstrate how the work is done. My ex- 
penses, in connection with my tomato work, 
were $15.51. My profits were $115.57, besides 
$23 in prizes won at the State Fair. I have en- 
joyed the work; it has enabled me not only to 
earn my own spending money, but to pay my 
expenses at the farm camp. Then, too, I have 
built up a snug little bank account. 


(THEN here is Florida’s state champion, 
Miss Pettie DeShong, whose tenth of 
an acre is sending her to college too. She 
had won the championship for her county 
for three successive years when she rose 
to the highest honors in her state. She 
also won two prizes of fifty dollars in gold, 
one from the Florida Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and the other from the Florida 
Federation of Women's Clubs. She was 
just ready to enter college when her edu- 
cation in Uncle Sam's school for Domestic 
Science provided her with the money to 
pay all her expenses. She intends to 
transmute her prize money and profits 
into the coin of the Higher Education. 
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“My club work,” she writes, “has helped 
me to learn about the soil, plants and 
nature generally. Besides, the club work 
enabled me to earn my own money at 
home. Two years ago I won a short 
scholarship at Tallahassee, and now I am 
there at college! My father's tomato 
patch in 1914 was four acres, unstaked 
and unpruned. My sister and I had one 
fifth of an acre together. Our patch 
yielded one fourth of the output of the entire 
farm!" 

But from Texas comes the biggest win- 
ner of all, financially, for Texas has gen- 
erous appreciation for the work of her 
children. Miss Lois Robertson, state 
champion for 1914, made a profit of $193 
in the actual proceeds from the tomato 

atch; she was close to world honors. 

ut she won prizes which brought her 
$496 in all: Her county awarded her a 
Jersey calf worth $25; the fair at Dallas 
pe her $40 more; from the Waco Cotton 

alace she received $23, and she gathered 
in $15 more in smaller cash prizes, and the 
dearest thing to a tomato girl’s heart—a 
canner. But best of all was her “grand 
championship scholarship” in Baylor Fe- 
male College, at Belton! 

All these records are preserved in the 
archives at Washington, quite as care- 
fully as our international treaties. Here 
is the expense account of the first World 
Champion Tomato Girl, Miss Katie Gun- 
ter of Samaria, South Carolina, in 1910. 
It shows how the girls are progressing, for 
many each year make more money: 


Katie Gunter, Samaria, South Carolina, one- 
tenth acre of tomatoes 


Cost of yield and canning........... $35.33 
Canned products, 770 No. 3 cans.... 

Net cost per can..... een $ .04 
Cost of home canner.......... sse $ 6.25 
Sold fresh tomatoes........... sse $47.90 
Net profit for season..........-.++- $78.37 


The Massachusetts Branch of This 
School 


O A. MORTON, the federal agent in 
charge of the club work in Massachu- 
setts—whose remarkable enrollment has 
been mentioned—has demonstrated that 
every girl with a normal enthusiasm for 
the work can, with a canner, make five 
dollars a day in the summer. Several of 
his pupils in this New England branch of 
Uncle Sam’s great Domestic Science 
School have done this. 

Massachusetts has aided generously in 
this movement: In addition to the 
money provided by the Department of 
Agriculture and the agricultural college 
at Amherst, Mr. Morton has received 
liberal appropriations from its towns, 
cities, school committees, women's clubs, 
and many other civic organizations, and 
there has been a use for every cent of it. 
A large share has gone into the cities. 

In the factory city of Brockton, with its 
population of many thousands, 2,500 
plots of ground were cultivated in the 
summer of 1914, adequate and intelligent 
supervision being given by a supervisor 
and eight helpers. Springfield, and many 
other populous towns, entered into the 
spirit of the opportunity—in all there 
were 269 towns and cities, where the work 
was carried out with a surprisingly large 
number of young people. In Groton, for 
example, 69 per cent of all the children in 
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— what kind of a roof ? 


HEN this question comes up in your 

building work remember that you are 
no longer limited to the use of inartistic 
slate, heavy expensive tile or short-lived, 
fire-inviting wood shingles. Because 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


offer all the advantages of less modern 
roofing materials without their costly or 
dangerous shortcomings. 


Johns-Manville 


Roofing Responsibility 


stands behind the nation-wide service that not only co-operates with 
you in the proper choice and correct application of every J-M roofing 
material, but also makes sure of your lasting satisfaction by means 
of an exclusive system of roof registration that keeps your roof 
permanently under the direct care and supervision of one of the 
largest manufacturing and marketing concerns in the world. 


J-M TRANSITE 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Thoroughly fire-proof and 
time-defying. Put on by any 


carpenter, roofer or slater, 


Made in various pleasing de- 
signs, with rough or smooth 
edges, in beautiful shades of 
gray, indian red and mottled 
brown. 

Permit of the most artistic 
roof treatment without the dis- 
advantages of wood, tile or slate. 

Examined, Approved and 
Labeled by The Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., under the 
direction of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and entered 
as Class B. Material. 


THE CANADIAN 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, 
Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


There is a J-M Roofing to meet every building re- 
quirement. J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing— for flat 
roofs. J-M Asbestos Roll Roofing — for industrial pur- 
poses, barns, etc., that have sloping surfaces. 

J-M Regal, the best of all rubber type roofing for all 
general purposes where a moderate price roofing is 
required. 


All J-M Roofings are examined, approved and labeled 
by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., under the direction 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Test the Value of J-M Service—Free 


Whether you are planning a residence, a factory, garage or 
even a chicken coop, you can test the value of J-M Roofing 
Service by telling us your requirements. 

For in addition to complete information on J-M Asbestos 
Roofing Materials you will receive specific advice on your par- 
ticular roofing problem. 


Architects and owners will find this service a practical help 
on every roofing question. Write Roofing Service, Dept. 91-A, 
Johns-Manville Co., New York, with full information. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Akron Cleveland Houston New Orleans Salt Lake City 
Albany Columbus Indianapolis New York San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Omaha Seattle 
Baltimore Dayton Los Angeles Philadelphia 8: 
Birmingham Denver Louisville Pittsburgh Toledo 
Boston Detroit Memphis Portland Washington 
Buffalo Duluth Milwaukee Rochester Wilkes- 
Chicago Galveston Minneapolis Bt. Louis Youngstown 
Cincinnati Houghton Newark Bt. Paul 
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What’s Beyond Your Walls? 


Y J OU'RE at home in the library with its cheery atmos- 
phere and surrounded by objects whose association 
makes them very dear to you. Your walls shut out the 

world and its worries, but do they shut out one fear that arises 

as youlook around? Is the menace of a fire that might destroy 
your home always beyond the walls and out of your mind? 


You can keep that disquieting fear beyond your walls 
forever if you build your home of 


NAI CO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fire insurance is a part of foresight, to be sure, but the 
man who builds his home of Natco throughout is insuring not 
merely against financial loss but against loss of the personal 
possessions that no money can duplicate. 


Besides the fire-safety, Natco gives your home an equally 
effective and enduring protection against the assaults of age 
and the elements. Nature has no power that can ever take your 
Natco Home from you. With its air blankets, it aids you in 
keeping out Winter's cold and Summer's heat. 

Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as 
the material to use but as a free Service at your command. The Service 
of the experienced Natco Engineers working with you, your Architect 
and Contractor from the first plans to the finished building. Natco Service 
is one of the factors that make Natco construction so 
uniformly satisfactory and economical It prevents mis- 
takes and waste in building. 

Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out 
more about Natco. Send for our 32-page hand-book, 
"Fireproof Houses," with photographs and descriptions of 
Natco Residences. Mailed anywhere for 10c (stamps or 
coin) Address Dept. A. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGOFING:COMPANY 
Established 1889 
Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Natoo Hollow 
Tile and its in- 
built air blan- 
kets provide 
protection 
against heat, 
cold, damp- 
ness, sound. 


Save Continued Roofing and Painting Expense 
Our Book of “CREO-DIPT” Homes shows a selection of homes out of 
thousands that are today covered with “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. 

Whether you build, or remodel, or put on a new roof and side walls 
be sure you investigate the economical and artistic values of 


*CREO-DIPT" STAINED 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16,18,24inch 30 Different Colors 


They come in bundles ready to lay without waste. 

We use only selected cedar shingles and preserve them in creo- 
sote and stain any color desired. No wedge shaped shingles— 
no waste. Bestearth pigments—no aniline dyes. Save expense, 
time and muss of staining on the job. Our special process pre- 
serves them against curling up, rotting out or pulling off in 
wind and storm. 


Write today for colors on wood and Book of "CREO-DIPT" 
Homes, Names of architect and lumber dealer appreciated. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 

1062 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(Shipments prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for WesternTrade.) 


-< * = ^h — 
Residence of Mrs. Ida R. Kaplon, Summit, N. J. 


One color tone on roof, another on side walls. 
Architect, Nathan Myers, Newark. 


town between seven and fourteen years 
cultivated little gardens the summer 
through! There they had the school com- 
mittee, the Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and the Woman's Club with 
them—all pulling together. 


$100,000 Made by Massachusetts 
Children 


R. MORTON gives $100,000 as a 

conservative figure of the value of 
the commodities produced by the children 
in the Old Bay State last summer! For 
each dollar made, too, there was ten dol- 
lars’ worth of the more valuable attain- 
ments of self-development and steady 
purpose. 

There is no longer any question of the 
value of this work in the cities. New 
York City, for instance, with the same 
fine nal success as Brockton, would 

ave 30,000 little gardens, helping out 
the needs of the poor by thousands of 
dollars. 

The Massachusetts work has been 
wisely developed through the administra- 
tion of Mr. Morton and his many helpers. 
The Home and School Garden club, with 
a membership of over forty thousand, 
furnishes the workers in the cities; they 
use only one twentieth of an acre of 
ground each, yet wherever they have ex- 
hibited—at the fairs and horticultural 
shows—these Bay State members of the 
great working army of the New Genera- 
tion to be have carried off very many of 
the prizes. 

Beginning this year, all boys over four- 
teen years old in the agricultural clubs 
were required to do more—to plant at 
least one acre of corn, one quarter of an 
acre of potatoes, one tenth of an acre of 
market garden, and a quarter of an acre 
of hay. 

Another phase of the work which has 
grown in favor is “The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Home Economics Club." It is quite as 
desirable for boys to know how to make 
good bread and other articles for the 
pantry, as for girls, they think in Massa- 
chusetts. A "Primer of Instructions," 
filled with recipes and practical sugges- 
tions for good housekeeping, has been 
compiled, and is given freely everywhere. 
_ All of the clubs in the state are joined 
into a coherent organization, which holds 
them in close communion, and that girl 
whose record for the year entitles her to 
the title of Massachusetts “Girl Cham- 
pion” becomes by her right of achieve- 
ment the president of the clubs, and is 
given a trip to Washington, or its equiva- 
lent. Miss Dorothy Rice of Westboro 
holds the title for 1915. Second prizes 
are trips over historic New England, and 
for a third prize they are entertaining, for 
a week, at the agricultural college at Am- 
herst several who have won distinction. 


Making Over Rural Life 
THAT a girl may make five dollars a 


day in a tomato club during the sum- 
mer, or a boy win a prize of five hundred 
dollars in gold, is one of the lesser advan- 
tages of this great national movement 
which has caught the imaginative enthu- 
siasm of the Young Generation. It is 
really leading the way to a finer com- 
munity life. Many ol ws remember the 
old-fashioned “chicken suppers” in the 
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vestry of the Congregational church: the 
boys sat on the benches by themselves, 
while the girls looked pityingly and shyly 
across the intervening space. 

But the club boys and girls in this great 
industrial college, allied artists in the 
creation of a better country life, are 
changing all this. There is something for 
everyone to do. The boys are welcome 
visitors at a “canning bee" since they can 
be made useful, bringing water and 
chopping wood. Nothing in rural life has 
ever bees the medium of such good times. 
'There is a tomato club song, written by a 
demonstrator in Alabama, and sung to 
the tune of “Dixie.” Here are two verses 
and the chorus: 


A canner can can everything that he can, 
But a canner can't can a can, can he? 
Can away, can away, can away, Tomato girls. 
A farmer by canning can make more of life 
Than a farmer by canning without any wife. 
Can away, can away, can away, Tomato girls. 


CHORUS 


For a wife is essential, and blest be the man 

Who, while farming himself, gets a wife who can 
can. 

Can away, can away, can away, Tomato girls. 


Now, why can’t a canner and a farmer together, 
Combining their talents, find out just whether— 
Can away, can away, can away, Tomato 
girls— 
A farmer by canning can make more in life 
Than a farmer by canning without any wife? 
Can away, can away, can away, Tomato girls. 


In several states the girls have their 
college yells. Prizes are offered for the 
best of these literary productions. Here 
is one from Tennessee, which won first 
honors for little Miss Elizabeth Fry Page: 


TENNESSEE TOM 


Tommy ate and ate and ate, 
And ate and ate and ate, O! 
What was it Tommy ate and ate, 
When he thus ate and ate, O? 
Why, Tommy ate tomato, 

Way down in Tennessee. 


And who was this voracious Tom 
Who ate and ate and ate, O? 

Ha, ha, ha! Why, don’t you know? 
He, he, he! Your wits are slow! 
This Tom was just Tomato— 
Grown down in Tennessee! 


Other features of a lighter nature are 
various contests for greater efficiency in 
the work. Uncle Sam himself has never 
given prizes to any of his bright Young 
Generation folk, but at the state and 
county fairs where these contests are con- 
ducted, there are always plenty of prizes. 
The labeling contest is one of the more 
interesting of these diversions. The girls 
are given ten minutes to paste labels on 
“No. 3” cans. ‘the record so far belongs 
to Tennessee, where Sylvia Richmond did 
eighty-five in the time allotted. Another 
favorite amusement at the fairs is the con- 
tests between canning teams from the va- 
rious counties. Each team is given an 
hour for an exhibition period for putting 
up “No. 3" cans of tomatoes, and arrang- 
ing them in tiers. 

One day Mr. Benson stopped off at the 
Chemawa Indian School, in Marion 
County, Oregon, and gave a demonstra- 
tion in canning. The Indian girls became 
most proficient in the art, and went to the 


REBT: BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches in principal cities of the world. 


For nearly 60 years the above 
trade mark has been recognized 
as a guarantee of quality to the 
varnish buyer. 


eed 


NO. 1 THE DINING ROOM 


WHEN it came to finishing 


the dining room John remembered the 
handsome white and mahogany finish in his 
grandfather’s stately home built in 1858. He 
knew that Berry Brothers’ varnishes were used 
on the woodwork; so he suggested the use of 


JEXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


Whitest White ‘Stays White 


This gives a rich snow white 
finish in either dull or gloss effects. It appeals 
to people who want something better than the 
ordinary white interior at no higher cost. 
Sanitary, washable and will not crack or chip. 
With mahoganized doors and furniture, the 
combination is a perfect color harmony and im- 
parts an air of rich, quiet elegance to the room. 


flour GRANITE £- FLOORS 


Lasting Waterproof Varnish 


The beauty of hardwood floors 
is brought out and preserved by this splendid 
floor varnish. It produces a rich smooth lustre 
and resists wear to an unusual degree. Occasional 
use of a floor mop keeps the finish in perfect con- 
dition. Write for literature on wood finishing. 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !! 


The European War has created a great demand and unlimited 
opportunities for those who know SPANISH, FRENCH, GER- 
AN or ITALIAN. Now is the time to better your position 
or increase your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and thal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


PEN 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with It. Mius- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal Individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c In 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School ¢'(uressaine 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 


Beautiful jewel-tip metal pencil with clip containing dainty Interchangeable ADVERTISERS: Your “Ad™ or trade mark can be imprinted on the 
12-month ‘calendar to start from any desired month. Mechanically perfect metal, it would make a unique and lasting advertising medium. Write for 


and a most useful pocket accessory for any business or professional person. 


Retail: Nickel 25e Each, Sterling Silver $1.00 each. 


H. MARUI & CO. 


(Dept. A) 31-33 Broadway 


special quotation In bulk, 
Dealers and Agents: We have a profitable proposition, write us now. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
WINTER CAR 


The beauty and comfort 
and dignity you look for 
in an enclosed car. 


The touring car and the roadster 
converted into Winter cars by 
means of demountable, electrically- 
lighted, cloth-upholstered tops. 
Designed and built especially for 
these cars—retaining and empha- 
sizing the grace and beauty for 
which they are noted. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster complete 
including regular mohair top is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DooGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


If you can’t pull the 
shade up— 


—or if sometimes it will not stay down, 
the trouble is in the roller. Buy Hart- 
h annoy- 
$ ^r 10,000,000 
es, No tacks are necessary, 
FREE Send for rey book, "How 
jet the 


—- Best Service from 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen in eight weeks 
d assure you definite propositions from a large num- 
ble firms who will offer you opportunities 


3E 


T llers,” In buying shade 
rol always look for this signature. 


xo o Saar NN 
. HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


y le you are learning. No former experiei 
quired. Write today for particulars, list of hundreds " 
openings and testimonials from hundreds of our studenta 
now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 
Dept.532NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago Now York San Francisco 


contest, for team canning at the Land 
Products Show at Portland, determined 
to win the state championship. The con- 
test lasted three days, and the Indian girls 
carried off the highest honors. It was 
senior class work, and they were required 
to can everything—salmon, vegetables, 
fruits—all farm products distinctive of 
the state of Oregon. 


HE farm mother has not scoffed at her 
daughter’s achievements as a canner— 
as the fathers did when their sons began 
to grow corn and other things. The farm 
mother for the most of her life had never 
had much spending money. But some 
Southern fathers felt that the canning 
club was no place for the daughter. Here 
is the comment of one whose daughter had 
been obliged to “tease” her way in the 
year before: “Will Ethel join again?” he 
said. “Why, I have four girls ready for it 
now. I tell you I am ashamed that I 
laughed at itlast year. But I didn't seem 
myself. Ifeltlike an old man. You know 
this house ain't fitten fer a man to have 
his family in, it certainly ain't. But what 
could I do with ten coblien qe elder 
ones going away as fast as they could to 
find work in the city? I didn't have no 
chance at all, and I felt old. And last 
ear, when Ethel joined the club, I did 
anes But she went on, anyway, and 
when she commenced to can, everybody 
got interested, the boys as well as the 
girls, and I saw it was a way to keep them 
home. Now I feel ten years younger. 
You nor nobody else won't know what 
the canning club has meant to us." 
Another father helped his daughter put 
up three thousand cans of tomatoes. He 
said: "The boll weevil may eat up my 
cotton, but they can't get inside those 
cans and jars, so we are sure to have 
plenty to eat and some ready money." 


Planning for the Future 
UNCLE SAM’S aim is to bring the farm 


and home into closer relationship, 
and to give to the two people most con- 
cerned—the Young Generation girl and 
boy—a more real interest in the work of 
each. He had no idea that he was about 
to build a great national institution when 
he so warmly accepted Miss Cromer’s 
idea. But he is going to give to the 
thousands enrolled in his great school of 
home economics, to his growing children 
who can point out the way, something of 
even greater value. Then every girl, 
when she becomes a housewife, will know 
how to make a considerable sum of money 
each year. The “4-H” brand of canned 
goods already means quality, purity and 
cleanliness. But these girls deserve a 
market, and the Government intends 
they shall have one. The name of each 
girl, in all the hundreds of clubs, is en- 
rolled at Washington. Each can she pre- 
pares for market bears two numbers: one 
stands for the number of her club, and the 
other represents herself. 

Should anyone wish to buy these goods, 
as, for example, any can of the ninety-nine 
varieties from the hand of Miss Helen 
Durham of Bountiful, Utah, they might 
be secured through the parcel post. The 
Agricultural Department is issuing five 
forms of the “4-H” labels, to be pasted 
on packages sent through parcel post. No 
girl or boy who is not a bona fide member 
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EDISON DAY 
OCTOBER 21st 
Goisons Dream Comes True 


In Millions of Homes Ui 


the Country O'er 


—the fullest appreciation of Edison's inven- 

tion of the incandescent lamp is now based 

on the bright, white brilliance of its suc- 
cessor of the present day—the EDISON / 
MAZDA LAMP. 


Three times as economical to operate as 
your old-style carbon lamps, your greatest 
saving comes when you put EDISON 
MAZDAS in every socket. 


Make yourhome radiant with the threetimes 

greater brilliance of EDISON MAZDA. Your | 
lighting company or nearest Edison agent 1 
will gladly help you choose sizes best suited 

to your needs. 


EDISON DAY —October 21st—is the 36th 
anniversary of the invention of the incan- 
descent lamp. Thirty-six years’ experience 
in lamp making is summed up in the 
EDISON MAZDA LAMP of today. 


ae 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison, N. Agencies Everywhere 5676 


Interesting People 


Two brothers who make geography. 

A football coach who hasn't been defeated in ten years. 
A woman who keeps a thousand canaries. 

A man who is uncle to a whole town. 

A globe-trotting physician. 


In the 
November 
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of Uncle Sam’s school may use them, and 
if they are used they are a symbol of 
quality. This will create a market 
greater than can be supplied until the en- 
rollment reaches the expected number of 
more than a million. 

Another plan of Uncle Sam’s is to make 
this more of a graded school. Since it is 
an almost perfect ‘continuation school," 
| taking no time from school itself, he 
thinks the girls should do more each year, 
until, when it is time to go to college, 


| there shall be something permanent in 


place of the tomato garden of a tenth acre. 

'The first-year class will use the tomato 
as nature's textbook, and in the second 
year, half the tenth-acre will be devoted 


| to some other table vegetable, possibly 


beans. Whatever the county or state de- 
cides on will be grown uniformly through- 
out the section. The third year another 
will be added: in the South there may be 
a winter garden of lettuce, spinach or 
cauliflower. Then, finally, there will be a 
permanent garden, strawberries, or a little 
orchard of peach or apple trees. For 
Uncle Sam wishes to encourage the plan 
of making the little tenth a sort of lasting 
thing—for the sake of the girl who has 
grown it, something that her father and 
mother will always hold in affectionate 
care when she is in college or is married. 

There are going to be a great many more 
teachers in this school. Tei is planned to 
keep them busy all the year round. They 
are going straight after the mothers of the 
Young Generation. The Older Genera- 
tion is so pleased with the deeds of the 
daughters that they will not be inclined 
to resent any kindly teaching. This new 
idea is called “the mother-daughter can- 
ning club.” Mr. Benson established it this 
year to encourage a “mother-daughter 
team,” and has issued a special bulletin of 
instruction for the work. There is “a 
marking system" for this particular club, 
—and mothers for the first time enter into 
competition with their girls. 


"THE girls who have achieved the highest 
honors in this school also belong to “All 
Star" clubs, just as the boys do. Many 
of them are going to become demonstra- 
tors, with salaries, in the communities in 
which they were reared. They will or- 
ganize “community poultry circles” for 
conserving the waste in eggs and market- 
ing them through parcel post. They will 
teach the women how to keep flies out, 
how to make better bread and butter. 
They will help them to earn money to 
bring water into the house, to have the 
plainest comforts, which have been luxu- 
ries to most of the wives in the remoter 
country districts. 

Above everything else, Uncle Sam aims 
to bring forth the finest human fruits in 
his school, something greater even than 
championship records and large profits. 
This letter, written by the sweepstakes 
champion for the Utah branch in 1914, 
Miss Ruth Bybee, of West Point, brings a 
thrill of pride, for it shows the girls are 
growing in unselfishness as well as knowl- 
edge. It is written to the president of the 
state agricultural college: 


WEst Pornt, Uran, March 13, 1915. 
PRESIDENT JOHN A. WipTsOE, 
Logan, Utah: 
Dear Sir: At the State Fair, last October, I 
was awarded sweepstakes prize in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work. This prize entitled me to a 
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free trip to the World’s Fair, with a chaperon 
to care for me, and our expenses to be paid. 

I would appreciate very much to go; but I 
have thought that it is a considerable amount 
of money to be spent for my pleasure, while 
there are so many children in Europe who are 
starving and have been made homeless by this 
cruel war. Would you think it wise for me to 
send the money to them, or to someone who 
will spend it for something for them to eat? I 
feel that I can give up the pleasure and the 
sights of the trip rather than to have the chil- 
dren starve. This question which I have pon- 
dered so long will be satisfactorily answered by 
you. Ruta ByBEE 


One of the girls in a Southern tomato 
club wrote this letter to Uncle Sam: 


I was thinking of getting a position in a store 
or factory, but I can make more money raising 
and canning tomatoes, and then, too, I can 
stay at home with Mother. I think all our 
folks have changed this summer, since I be- 
longed to the club. We have done more things 
for the comfort of the house and fixing up for 
winter. We are all reading housekeeping maga- 
zines and farm papers more. Besides, I have 
decided to go back to school. (I had just 
stopped because I was so discouraged with 
everything.) If possible I am going to college 
after I finish the high school. l have rented a 
quarter of an acre besides my tenth of an acre, 
and am going to put it in peas, snap-beans and 
corn, for I have a lot of orders for these. It is 
going to keep me pretty busy, but my brother 
will help me. I shall pay him, of course. 


Uncle Sam Learns Something 


j lios girl's letter expresses exactly the 
thing that Uncle Sam is endeavoring 
to do. One of the constructive thinkers 
of America, an editor, wrote him that it 
was time his Agricultural Department did 
something for the Farmer's Wife. So he 
wrote over fifty-five thousand letters, to 
every state in the Union. 

He did this as a part of his new bureau 
for Rural Reorganization. The answers 
to these letters came by thousands and 
thousands. They have fee published in 
four separate little books. They describe 
the danroked round of deprivation and 
neglect the American farmer’s wife has 
suffered the nation over. Seldom has 
anything more interesting in the line of 
sociological literature been published than 
this pathetic series of letters. They ex- 
press the heartache of thousands of neg- 
lected women. Once, now and then, a 
man answered Uncle Sam’s letter, and 
owned up that the wives had not had a 
square deal. “Some,” Uncle Sam con- 
fesses, referring to the letters of the 
women, * seem to think that farm animals 
have more attention given to them than 
do the women. Others complain of the 
fact that they never have any ready 
money, and are allowed no freedom of 
purchases, and so are blocked from im- 
proving the conveniences, sanitation, and 
esthetic quality of their homes." 

A Michigan woman wrote: “The farm 
is run for the benefit of the farm, and not 
for the family. Of what use is it to buy 
more land to raise more corn to feed more 
pigs to buy more land?" 

But this letter from a New England 
woman expresses the spirit of the ma- 
jority of these letters—and they are a 
more severe indictment of the American 
farmer than anything that even our boys 
and girls awakened in agricultural en- 
deavor have brought against him. This 
is the letter: 


“Yes, madam, you picked a pretty color scheme, but what's 
more to your credit, you picked a mighty reliable paint.” 
It is important that your house be beautiful to the eye, but it is more 


important that it be impervious to the weather. It will be both if 


SWP 


is used. S W P is made of weather-resisting materials. When 
properly applied it does not crack, blister or peel. It endures, and 
because it does it gives permanency to the colors you select. Let us 
send you, without cost, a new and attractive color scheme for your 
house with complete specifications. 


Send 10 cents for a clever new game and get a useful book with 
it free of charge 


The ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 
A practical, experienced painter tells you is a mighty interesting game for both 
in simple words just how to paint, var- young folks and grown-ups. It’s good 
nish, stain or enamel every surfaceinand training, too, for anyone who buys or sells 
around your home. Send for a copy. inthe markets. Sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities, Best dealers everywhere. 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right. 

“The Morley Phone for 

the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
E to the 
l 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your measure- 
ments and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 
express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facilities for 
quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write for my 
samples. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) Fall samples now ready. 
No agents. 


fortable, 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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There is absolute monarchy on the farm, and 
if the monarch happens to be feeble-minded or 
degenerate, as is the case on some farms away 
back in the country places, the subjects have to 
suffer accordingly—all the human beings under 


The greatest improvement in paint-making his control, as well as the animals. In many 


farming communities in the northern part of 


be Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont there are 

in the last hundred years can expressed in many living alone after having worn out three 
or four wives, women who have had to draw 

one word. That one word 1 IS water from a well into a bucket at the end of a 
rope, and to chop wood to keep from freezing 
in winter, and in many cases these women 
haven't had the proper food and clothing! 


'The milk is sold, so there is not enough for 
their own use, and the eggs are sold so as to get 
a little tea and sugar, or tobacco. Cream, but- 
ter and eggs on the farm is an old saying 
handed down from “the good old time." There 
is nothing very plentiful, except the good fresh 
air, and without it there would be a greater 
mortality. The wives of the farmers have no 

i conveniences compared with what their hus- 
bands have to make things easier, and they 
are as a rule some of the best women in the 


world, patient and enduring, and have sent 
recruits to the city for generations, to supply 
strength and energy to keep the city grinding. 


A word to the wise—house owner or painter The wives of the most prosperous farmers are 


not much better off in some respects, as they 


—js sufficient. have more responsibility and more to work 
for, and in many cases no assistance, unless 
they are sick, or about to die. This is partly 

We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- Ana enduring such conditions: Tor 

points of the parties most concerned. E 

- This is the burden of the plaint of the 

For House Owner: “Your Move American farmer's wife in thousands of 

For Architects: *One of Your Problems" NES ier Sum hie been impressed 

: bays k : . the call. So he has already begun to 

For Painters: “Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” doce things--thete-ds à Child Welfare 
Ask? S f Bureau and a Bureau of Hygiene. Last 
SK tor yours. ent iree. year he began to study health conditions, 
3 and made a survey of a county in Mary- 

The New Jersey Zinc Company land where typhoid fever kept all the 

Room 401; 55 Wall Street, New York doctors busy. Uncle Sam is publishing 

a whole library of instructive books for 

For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau the benefit of just the sort of woman who 

wrote the letter here given. And back of 


him are these tens of thousands of girls— 
north, south, east and west—who have 
been taught in his school, and who will 
spread the lesson everywhere. 
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Au ICE McCOY made more 
money from this pig last year 
than her father made from his entire 
cotton crop. 

If you want to know how it was 
done, read next month'sarticleabout 
" Pigs and Baby Beef." In this ar- 
ticle Stanley Johnson will tell won- 
derful stories of how youth is reduc- 
ing the cost of living and at the same 
time adding great sums to its own 
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Greeting to 
the Boys and Girls 


on the Farm 


A Letter from A. F. LEVER 
Author of the Lever Act 


to STANLEY JOHNSON 
Author of “Youth Leads the Way” 


Y Dear Mr. Jounson: I am 

very glad to send through you a 

message to the boys and girls in 
every state in the Union who are doing 
more wonderful work in agriculture than 
has ever been accomplished by their elders. 
My efforts to secure the passage of the 
Lever Act, signed by the President, May 
8, 1914, giving to each state this year the 
sum of $10,000 for agricultural extension 
work, had the most encouragement from 
the achievements of the members of the 
corn and tomato clubs, and I hope sin- 
cerely that a large share of this money will 
be devoted to an expansion of the work of 
the young folks, who have “‘set the pace!" 

I have taken great pride that my own 
state, South Carolina, gave to the country 
the amazing achievement of Jerry Moore, 
the first Boy Champion Corn Grower of 
the World. Our Jerry’s record has added 
millions of bushels of corn to the annual 
crop of the nation; his fame has been na- 
tion-wide, and his influence has been felt 
by every grown man engaged in farming. 
Also, in South Carolina began the great 
sociological movement for better homes, 
in the establishment of the girls’ tomato 
clubs, by Mrs. Marie Cromer Ziegler of 
Aiken, now with an enrollment of thou- 
sands in all our states. 

I should like to say to the quarter of a 
million boys and girls who enrolled them- 
selves for this work this year, the same 
words I used to the youthful visitors 
from these clubs in the “round-up” in 
Washington. We take no stock in the cry of 
“back to the farm,” unless we can make the 
life of the farmstead more alluring than the 
life of the city. I do not believe we desire to 
keep you boys and girls on the farms unless 
we are certain that your chances and oppor- 
tunities in life are to be as good as those of 
the cities and towns. í 

To demonstrate this depends on you 
boys and girls. You, in fact, are the great 
missionaries in the agricultural movement 
of this country. You are the “John the 
Bapusts” of better agriculture and better 
rural living. You have taught your elders, 
while you have been learning the rich 
secrets of the soil. The Government has 
never made a better investment than the 
money it has expended for your instruc- 
tion. 

Yours for better farms and better homes, 


A. F. LEVER. 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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rooms with exceptionally fI] UNDERFEED way. 
high ceilings, the entire 1] 


winter at acost of $22.80, Then remember that this is only one of hundreds of such letters that 
whereas previously I we can show you telling of more heat for less money. Remember, too, that 
heated a six room house we actually guarantee a saving of 14 to 24 in coal cost the New-Feed 
witha top-feed fursace at |l UNDERFEED way. Notmere''say-so"—but GUARANTEED! ^ —. 


an expense of $47.00. 


We feed tbe furnace in No Dirt—Less Trouble—No Clinkers 


moderate weather once a 
dayand in severe weath- | But that is not nearlyall! With a New-Feed UNDERFEED there can be no smoke, 


er but twice a day and soot or gas through the house. That is because th se valuable heat elements must pass up 
have never had any gas lE through thc fire, and thus be transformed into clean, usable heat. This in turn is 7 


or smoke. I find it more 
than was claimed for it.'" 
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And, what is more—the New-Feed burns the 
cheaper grades of coal as effectively as others The Williamson Heater Co. 
burn costlier grades. That's a first big saving 423 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
you can be sure of. Operation is simple and 
easy—a boy of 12 can do it with '"'expert'" results. Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
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Know Your Gun, Your 
Shells and Your Powder 


LD hands with the shotgun 
agree that success afield or 
at the traps depends to a 
great extent upon knowing your 
gun and your ammunition—knowing 


knowing how to get results with 
them. Every veteran shot has 
learned from experience that it pays 
to select them by careful test and 
comparison and to tie up for keeps 
with the make that gives the most 
satisfactory results. 


In selecting your powder you 
can't go wrong when you get shells 
loaded with 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shoigun Powder 


Prove this for yourself. Try 
Infallible. Note its high velocity. 
Note its even patterns. Note its 
unusually light recoil. And finally, 


the whole range of their capacities, | 


with repeated trials, note its un- 
failing uniformity in these qualities. 

In addition, Infallible is water- 
proof, weather-proof, and age proof. 

For a high score or a full bag buy 
loaded shells—Infallible loads, Your 
dealer can supply you in all standard 
makes of shells. Look for the name 
Infallible on the box and on the top 
wad of each shell. 

Get our two interesting booklets. 
Trapshooting, illustrated on almost 
every page, is a book that will 
interest both beginner and veteran. 
Hercules Sporting Powders should 

be read by everyone who 
owns a rifle, shotgun or re- 
volver. These books are 
yours for the asking. Write 
today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1015 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


NOTE— The jury of awards of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition has awarded 
the Hercules Powder Co. a Grand Prize 
for Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 


HERCULES 
DERS 


Dawn 


(Continued from page 19) 


cuffs, and the order everywhere, are my 
strait-jacket, Anna. I could not count 
Ke myself, without them, to hold me 
tight.’ 

“T don’t know how you endure it!” 
sighed Anna. 

“Why should you know? Sometimes," 
and she opened her eyes and let Anna 
see into them, “I do not know, either." 

“Oh, something’s all wrong about it— 
about just everything!" Anna choked. 


"THE woman smiled at the girlish sweep. 
A gleam gathered in her dark eyes, 
eyes that had a way of foretelling her 
thought with their changing light. And 
life, the artist spendthrift, lifted her then, 
almost alone in the dawn, into one of her 
moments of high beauty. Her splendid, 
straight, glossy black hair was braided 
simply about her head, “‘out of the way,” 
she'd have said, her form clothed in its 
washed and washed calico. 

At first her voice shook, it held back so 
much! But the words let it free and she 
spoke at last, not so much for Anna as for 
her own salvation. 

And the warm, high courage that had 
brought Anna down there grew deeper, 
told her that there was prophecy almost, 
in the moment for her. 

* Dear little girl, it is, after all, the 
heartaches that are wrong, not things." 
Her small, fine, work-worn hand played 
with the leaves to still its trembling. 
“We older women have lapped over into a 
stirring time, and we do not know what 
to do with it. We have to go on playing 
the old róle of standing back, of looking on, 
because we are a little too old to change. 
Sometimes it is as if we were nothing but 

ain and eyes! Perhaps the new way is 
m I don't know." 

Anna smiled. “I know! Why, half 
Ionia thinks Daddie is old-fashioned. I 
often wish I knew any younger men one 
little bit like him!" 

“Half Ionia!" Nora echoed. “It is I 
who have found out just what they think. 


| Half Ionia is cruel, Anna! But, dear girl, 


there is the fine true other half, the old- 
fashioned half." The hand let the leaves 
go and lay with the other against her 
breast, and she bent over the doorstep 
toward Anna. 

“Tt was the trial, dear, that opened my 
eyes to what my life has got to mean, if it 
is to mean anything at all. And," a wail 
threaded its way through her low voice, 
“I want to mean something! I have had 
so many dreams, and I have really tried 
—] can't let them all go!" 


NORA WILSON was looking past Anna, 
scarcely seemed to see her. “TI lis- 
tened to every word they said, all through 
the trial. They proved him guilty, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt." She brought her 
eyes back to Anna's, and they were nar- 
rowed as if the growing light hurt them. 
" And never for one instant did my love 
for him shrink even! It went deeper with 
every fresh point they made against him. 
Every gain for them was like a new root, 
striking right down into my heart. Guilty 


| and dragged before all those eyes, I loved | 


plosive. 
dependability. 
Hercules 
made with 
care. 


leaves the mill. 


efficiency. 


Infallible 
E. C. 
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Lightning 
W. A. 30 Cal, 
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Bullseye 
HERCULES DYNAMITE 
Extra Dynamite 
E. 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Blasting Gelatin 
E. L. F. Gelatin 
Farm Dynamite 


| Fuse 
| Blasting 


and Metallurgy, 


E. L. F. N. G. Dynamite 


L. F. Extra Dynamite 


HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 


HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 


HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 
HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Complete assortment of sup 
plies including: 


) Electric Blasting Caps 
I Blasting Machines 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1015 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


Note. The Hercules Powder Com- 
pany has been awarded a Gold 
Medal by the Department of Mines 
Panama - Pacific 
Exposition, for its exhibit of manu- 
facture and use of explosives. 
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Every lot is tho- 
roughly tested before it 
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him as I never had before. As,” she 
smiled, “I didn’t know it was in me to 
love!" 

She made a sharp little gesture with her 

hands, then laid them back against her 
breast. "Anna!" She came down from 
the step and laid her hands upon the girl's 
shoulders. ‘‘Someday you'll love a man. 
You might just as well die now unless 
youdo! But you'll really love him after 
you have your children. It may even be 
ong after. It isn't having children that 
makes a woman, I don't care what the 
world says about it! They prepare you 
to love the man. They cease to need you 
so much; but he needs you more and more. 
And after the children have deepened you, 
the thing will come over you. The mother 
who thought she had spent herself, rises, 
Anna! She is resurrected. Then she 
turns and mothers a man! She mothers 
him as she could not have mothered any 
child, for the duty is left out and all the 
responsibility. It is sheer, beautiful, gen- 
erous giving. Oh,” she brushed the hair 
back off Anna’s forehead, “I am wrong 
to talk so to you. The dawn, and not 
dreaming of your coming down to me like 
this, has driven it out of me!” 

“Wrong?” Anna smiled, her face for a 
moment against Nora Wilson’s breast! 
She kept her head there, for the tears 
were slipping over the woman’s eyes, the 
gathering day marking each one with a 
point of light, and she did not want to 
look. 

“My boys are men now, taller than he 
is. And no one in the world knows their 
father's weakness as I know it. I know 
that he is one of them, one of mine-own, 
and the dearest and weakest of them all. 
He needs me as they never did. Do you 
see, dear?" 

“Yes, I see!” 

“There is only one thing that I am 
afraid of.” She put Anna off at arm’s 
length and looked past her out into the 
grove. “I’m afraid that years of it will 
be too much for me! I'm afraid of grow- 
ing—hard! Every day people hurt me, 
and I must be hard to endure it. I am 
not afraid of work. Work saves me; saves 
me till nature takes pity and gives me a 
night's sleep. I'll last. I'm not afraid of 
that. But," her head bowed, “when old 
friends fail me, when someone is un- 
kind—I resent it so sometimes that it 
burns, Anna! I'd rather die than grow 
hard. You see, dear, I've got to be here, 
and not too changed, when they let him 
come home again. I live ahead to that, 
Anna, though it's to be long years, as you 
live for something to-morrow!” 


SILENCE hung over them, bent them 
MJ toward one another. “I came down," 
Anna's voice had gained something at 
last, **with an idea that I might help you. 
And you have helped me." 

** You have helped, dear. Don't worry 
about that! As long,” she smiled, “as we 
can cry, we do not harden much. Besides, 
you couldn't be the image of your father 
and not help, every step of your way. 
Anna, if the young men of Ionia do not 
take care, do not see the something fine 
and— what is it, dear?—far-seeing, per- 
haps, the Lincoln look, isn't it?—disaster 
will come, for all those men are passing, 
and—" 

Suddenly Anna felt a thrill of energy 
cross Nora Wilson, felt her hands and 
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Are You Like Rip? 
Are you buried in four 
walls? [s the titan pulsing of 
Modern Business merely a far- 
away droning in your ears? 

Are the giant strides of busi- 
ness thought and science vague 
unrealities ? 


The man who merely does 
his task of the moment, who 
solves only today's petty prob- 
lems, whose vision never leaps 
the barrier of his own business, 
is due for a rude—a terrible 
awakening. 


A new group of 
business brains is form- 
ing. Brains that know 
basic business princi- 
ples, that have discard- 
ed guesswork and plan 
only on certainties, 
that act swiftly, surely and successfully while 


their competitors are left with the Rip Van 
Winkles, dazed and helpless. 

In which group are you? 

In the group of trained business brains 
or with the Rip Van Winkles ? 

You can learn business as a whole. 
You can master the laws of organization, 
sales, advertising, banking, commercial law. 
finance, management. 


The Modem Business Course and 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


and full information 


E your 
position below.) 


$10to 100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
Correspondence course NOT REQUIRED. Details ee 
Atlas Publishing Go, 317 Atlas Bidg. Cincinn 
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Make $3,000 a year and 
more to start, You need noor 
. n a Tire Re . 
Bertone, Tiny wood Equipment. Let the mon 
roll in. Businem, grows yd ROS r6 MOOR aret 
. very au 
SAHNE tires do mend. Demand for your 
] work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A valu- 
able guide to riches and wealth, 
| Writetoday. A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 
4 HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
772 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


fast. 


The Modern Business 
Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Rip 
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Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was con- 
ceived and founded by big 
men with a big idea: to col- 
lect, classify and transmit the 
essential principles covering 
the whole range of organized 
business knowledge. 

Its policies are guided by an ad- 
visory council composed of: 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S. 
ean of the New York University 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D. 
President of the National City Bank of 


ew York. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
ining Engineer, 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL. D. 


Professor of Government, 
New York University. 


ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D. 
Chairman of the Board, U. S. 
Steel Corporation, 

Its subscribers include 
men in every rank of busi- 
ness life: presidents and 
officers of big corporations; 
proprietors of progressive smaller concerns; depart- 
ment heads and assistants; accountants, chief clerks 
and the younger men who are looking forward to 
bigger responsibilities. To all these it gives knowl- 
edge that could be otherwise obtained only by years 
of bitter experience—if at all. Find out today what 
it offers you. 


“Forging Ahead in Business'* 
contains a vital message drawn from the experience of hun- 
dreds of successful business men. The book is well printed 
and bound, contains 119 pages, and will make a valuable 
addition to your business library, We will gladly send you a 
copy, free, and without the 
slightest obligation, if you will 
fill out this coupon, 


Be 
AY an 
EN AHEADIN 
2 BUSINESS 


97 Astor Place 
New York City 


Without placing me under any sort of obligation, send me your book, “Forging Ahead in Business," 


re an vice. (Write your name, ess and business 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
Structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. 
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N the old colonial days 
floors were noted for 
their beauty. Today 

they are not only noted for 
their beauty, but also for 
| their durability, when they | 
WY) are finished with ‘61’’| 
Ld Floor Varnish. | 
| £61"? is not only water- 
proof and durable, but it 
actually withstands abuse. 
It is heel-proof and mar- | B8 
proof. HS 
Send for valuable book and two 
Free Sample Panels 


| one finished with "61" and the other 
witb Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel. Here at last is the enamel 
that will not crack, peel, nor turn 
i || yellow, whether used inside or outside, 
| on wood, metal, plaster or cement 
— and it lasts longer than paint. 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
are used by painters, specified by 
architects, and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 
| Address all inquiries to Pratt & 
| Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St, 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 


Pici $t, Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Illustration shows 

int lever -action 
repeater for big game. 
All popular calibres. 


A well-made gun lasts a 
life-time. It pays to be particular— 
to buy the right gun! 


Buy a Zarlin! For 45 years the Harlin has been the 
thoroughbred in sporting firearms. We make high-grade 
repeaters only — up-to-date guns at moderate prices — 
srlendid repeating rifles and shotguns in so many cali- 
bres, gauges and styles, you have a wide choice of guns 
for any branch of shooting. They all have the modern 
solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; and the deep, clean-cut 
Ballard rifling, famous for its wonderful accuracy. 


Buy the right ZZzz/za! lt takes only a few days to get this 128-page book into which 
we have put that practical information on guns and gunning which you need in 
buying a gun. Then it's easy to select exactly the one best gun for you. 


Send us 3 stamps postage today— you 


o 
get the book by return mail. 
The Marlin firearms Co AQ Lae 


15 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. REPEATING RIFLES and SHOTGUNS 


shoulders stiffen. A level look came into 
her eyes, and the mask of silence slipped 
over her face. She grew as calm as the 
daylight about them. ‘‘There is the cook 
in the kitchen, dear!" And in a voice she 
scarcely knew, Nora called, ** Good-morn- 
RU TENER 

*"Good-morning, ma'am," came back 


| from the kitchen. 


Back in her little room, looking out at 
the still sunlight that was bathing the 
elms and lawn, Anna stood, lifted and 
awed. Suddenly the silence fell to pieces. 
Jennie the cook had felt the awakening 
of day and broken into song.. Absent- 
mindedly her cracked voice rose and fell 


| as she hurried into the ice house after the 


eggs and bacon for breakfast: 


“Go bury thy sorrow, 
The world hath its share!” 


Jennie stopped as abruptly as she'd begun. 
And at breakfast Nora Wilson was as 
still and sweet as if she had slept, as if the 
confessing in the feathery dawn had been a 
dream. And Anna met her silence with 
silence. And, until now, no one knew. 


Growing 
Young at Fifty 


(Continued from page 16) 


at times, since then, that perhaps my 
physician is what is known in his pro- 
fession as an alarmist. Certainly he did 
alarm me, and I am glad of it. Had he 
told me there was nothing to speak of 
the matter with me, I never would have 
adopted his prescribed course of hygiene. 
And to that I attribute most of my pres- 
ent well-being. 

Certainly I shall not relax now, know- 
ing what it has done for me in ways totally 
aside from whether my heart muscle was 


| hard or soft, or whether arteriosclerosis 


had begun or hadn't. Ilook better and I 
feel better than I have looked and felt in 
ten years, and that is far more important, 
to me, than whether a doctor stretched 
the truth a little one way or another. 
Everything is due to him, I say; and 
yet not quite everything, either. For ex- 
perience is a teacher that cannot be ig- 
nored, and experience has told me some- 
thing that the doctor didn't. In that wav 
I have learned that success is a tonic, and 
that reverses are a sort of slow poison. 


A SANE life, a regular life, with moder- 
ation in all things, puts the man of 
forty-five in a way to wring from the 
world the greatest successes of his career. 
Doctor Osler found in his study of great 
men that, while their great ideas were 
always born in youth, they were often 
developed and carried out after the pas- 
sage of their forty-fifth year. And in 
successes, small as well as great, the man 
of passing middle age finds a wonderful 
stimulus. Primarily the regimen, and 
secondarily the successes which have been 
a direct outgrowth of the regimen, have 
renewed my youth beyond an thing which 
four years ago I could have hoped for. 
At fifty I am younger in every way than 
at forty-five; and what with good health, 
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success and a contented mind, I see no 
reason why I should not be still younger 
at fifty-five than I am to-day. 

_ To grow young at fifty is, indeed, a very 
simple matter. 


The Fifth Wheel 
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later. The best-sellers of one spring must 
be put up on the high shelves to make 
room for new merchandise the next. At 
the end of three years the once sought and 
discussed book can be found by the doz- 
ens on bargain counters in department 
stores, marked down to fifty cents a copy. 

The first best-seller I happened to o 
serve in this ignominious position was a 
novel that came out the same fall that I 
did. It was four years old to the world, 
and so was I. I stopped a moment at the 
counter and opened the book. It had 
been strikingly popular, with scores of 
reviews and press notices, and hundreds 
of admirers. It had made money for its 
exploiters. Perhaps, too, it had won a 
few friends. But its day of intoxicating 
popularity had passed. And so had mine. 
And so must every débutante's. 

By the third or fourth season cards for 
occasional luncheons, and invitations to 
fll in vacancies at married people's 
dinner parties must take the place of 
those feverish all-night balls, preceded by 
brilliantly lighted tables fall of débu- 
tantes, as excited as yourself, with a lot 
of gay young lords for partners and all the 
older people looking on, admiring, and 
taking mental notes. 

Such excitement was all over with me 
by the time I was twenty. I had been a 
success, too, I suppose. Any girl whom 
Breckenridge Sewall had launched couldn’t 
help being a success. 


[TURING the two or three years that 
Breck was in Europe I passed through 
the usual routine of back-season débu- 
tantes. They always resort to travel 
sooner or later—visit boarding-school 
friends one winter; California, Bermuda 
or Europe the next; eagerly patronize 
winter resorts; and fill in various spaces 
acting as bridesmaids. When they have 
the chance they take part in pageants and 
amateur theatricals, periodically devote 
themselves to some fashionable charity 
or other, read novels and, if desperate, 
attend Current Event courses. 
I used to think when I was sixteen, that 
I should like to be an author or an artist. 
I used to write verses that were often read 
aloud in my English course at the Hilton 
high school, and paint very presentable 
dinner cards. Of course it was a silly, 
childish ambition, and the more important 
business of establishing ourselves socially 
interrupted it. But I often wish I could 
have specialized in some art or science. 
Perhaps now, when I have so much time 
on my hands, it would prove diverting. 
For a girl who had no established income 
it might result in an enjoyable means of 
support. 
have an established income, you see. 
Father kindly left me a little stock in 
some mines out West, stock or bonds— 
I’m not very clear on business terms. 
Anyhow, I have an income of about eight 
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Herringbone Grips 
and Holds 


Prevents falling stucco and plas- 
ter. Herringbone walls do not 
discolor, crack, nor fall. 


ne 
mI 
Rigid Metal Lath 


gives you beautiful stucco walls 
that stay good —that resist fire 
and defy weather without ex- 
pense of upkeep. 


For excessively damp climates 
or where corrosion is particu- 
larly severe, we recommend 
Herringbone Armco Iron Lath 
— of the purest, most rust-re- 
sisting iron made. 


“The House that Father Built” 


is full of beautiful Herringbone homes 
that resist fire, decay and time, at costs but 
little above those of all-wood houses, 
Mention your architect's name in writing 
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President 
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hundred dollars a year, paid over to me | 


by my brother Tom, who has my affairs 
in charge. It isn't sufficient for me to live 


on at present, of course. What with trav- | 


eling, clothes—one thing and another— 
Edith has had to help out with Christmas 
and birthday gifts. This she does lavishly. 
She's enormously rich herself, and gener- 
ous. My last Christmas present from her 
was a set of furs and a luxurious coon- 
skin motor coat. Perhaps I wouldn't feel 
quite so hopeless if my father and mother 
were living, and I felt that my idleness in 
some way was making them happy. But 
I haven't such an excuse. I am not neces- 
sary to the happiness of any household. I 
am what is known as a fifth wheel—a use- 
less piece of paraphernalia, carried along 
as necessary impedimenta on other peo- 
ple's journeys. 

There are lots of fifth wheels in the 
world. Some are old and rusty and out 
of repair, and down in their inmost hubs 
they long to roll off into the gutter and 
lie there quiet and undisturbed. These 
are the old people, silver-haired, self- 
effacing, who go up-stairs to bed early 
when guests are invited for dinner. Some 
are emergency fifth wheels, such as are 
carried on automobiles, always ready to 
take their place on the road if one of the 
regular wheels breaks down and needs to 
be sent away for repairs. These are the 
middle-aged unmarried aunts and cousins 
—stanch, reliable—who are sent for to 
take care of the children while Mother 
runs over to Europe for a holiday. And 
some are fifth wheels like myself—neither 
old nor self-effacing, neither middle-aged 
nor useful, but simply expensive to kee 

ainted, and very hungry for the sod. 
t may be only a matter of time, however, 
when I shall be middle-aged and useful, 
and later old and self-effacing; when I 
shall stay and take care of the children, 
and go up-stairs early when the young 
people are having a party. 

It came as a shodk to me when I first 
realized my superfluous position in this 
world. The result of that shock was what 
led me to abandon my ideals on love in an 
attempt to avoid the possibility of going 
up-stairs early and having dinners off a 
tray. 


WHEN my brother Alec married 
Edith Campbell, and Edith came 
over to our house and remodeled it, I 
didn't feel supplanted. There was a room 
built especially for me, with a little bath- 
room of its own, a big closet, a window 
box filled with flowers in the summer, and 
cretonne hangings that I picked out my- 
self. My sister Lucy had a room, too— 
for she wasn’t married then—and the 
entire attic was finished up as barracks 
for my brothers, the twins, who were in 
college at the time. They were invited to 
bring home all the friends they wanted to. 


me her coming was like the advent of a 
fairy godmother. I had chafed terribly 
under the economies of my earlier years. 
It wasn’t until Alec married Edith that 
fortune began to smile. 

One by one the family left the Home- 
stead—Lucy, when she married Dr. Wil- 
liam Maynard and went away to live 
near the university with which Will is 
connected, and Oliver and Malcolm when 
they were graduated from college and 
| went into business. I, alone, was left 


Edith was a big-hearted sister-in-law. To | 
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Address 


naturally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen your 
ou to 
breathe, to stand, to walk and 
to correct such ailments as nerv- 
ousness, torpid liver, constipa- 


One pupil writes: "T weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and Ihave gained wonderfully 
in strength.” Another says: “Last 
May I weighed 100 Ibs., this M. 
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living with Alec and Edith. I was so busy m EX 
coming-out and making a social success At Your Service 

of myself, that it never occurred to me 
that I was not as important a member in 
that household as Edith herself. I wasn't 
far from wrong, either. When I was a 
débutante and admired by Breckenridge 
Sewall I was petted and pampered and 
kept in sight. When I became a back- 
season number of some four or five years, s . m 
the staleness of any old north room would || Mego French vary manicura set per pn eg 
do for me! nail file and cuticle knife in tray. Price $2.00. 
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Hilton until the last of June, so as to 
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4 E : 4 ™ | just outside New York, on the return 


OWEVER 


vå trip, I fully expected to remain with her 
'j H beautiful for two weeks and stop off another week 
you may with the Harts in New Haven. But after Providence, R. l.- 
be, you cannot three days at Henrietta's, I suddenly de- . Please send me FREE, 
afford to neglect cided I couldn’t stand it any longer. My goat Cag a ham ol 


your skin. How- 
ever plain you 
may be, you 
should not miss 
the possibilities 
for beauty and 
skin health in the 
regular use of 


| Ingiám's 


clothes needed pressing, they had a 
peculiar trunky odor. Even the tissue 
paper which I used in such abundance 
in my old-fashioned tray trunk had lost 
its life and crispness; I was down to my 
last clean pair of long white gloves; every- 
thing I owned needed some sort of at- 


tention—I simply must go home! : 
- = é This exquisite picture ‘‘Touch” is one of the beautiful “Five 
I woke up possessed with the idea, and | Sense" by Chumpney, Reproduced in the famous 


h |f, | after putting on my last really respectable ile 
Ww m | | waist and inquiring of myself in the mirror Gop v Prints 

1 ee rea h * th 3 ld I y d Je which for twenty years have 

i ow in the wor expected to visit zd 

50c and $1.00 at 275 | | Henrietta Morgan with rens a dreary "ists as a hall-mark of good 


ai ei eure of good 
s A e in pictures. 

Cries Bad Fer t ie W | trunkful of travel-worn articles, anyhow, $ Unsurpassed for gifts and 
| | I went down to the breakfast table with P 
> 
J 


ee > 


and upwards. At art 
stores,or sent on approval. 


| for framing for your own 
Ste uss overcomes akin disorders and sallowness, as | home. 50 cents to $5.00 
oll due redness, sunburn and freckles. Send 

tr Go în stamps, to cover cost of mailing and pack- $) | MY mind made up. | i 

li I had waked up with a kind of cottony 

i 

" 

1 


ing, and get free eample of the above. Also Ingram's New and complete Picture 
Face Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets, Zo- | é Ca! (practically a 
denta Tooth Powder and Perfume. | feeling in my throat, and as hot coffee Hand: ook of, American 
k 2 F. t) sent for cents, — 
Fredérick FP. Ingram Company | and toast didn't seem to help it, I made 9 stamps accepted. This cost 
Established 1885 | : : . . dX deducted from & purchase of 
Windsor, Can. 56 Tenth St., Detrolt, U.& 4. || | an examination with a hand mirror after a pipe Prints. eis 
$ ( s : : 1 ty: í 
Ingram'sVelveolaSouveraineFacePowder || | breakfast. I discovered three white ? your old family daguerreotypes, 
is Powdered Perfecti for the C« lexion. For , ! d tintypes, old faded photographs, 
Mode: es white, Besh and Ena Pris, r^s J | spots: I wasn t alarmed. They NEVET | kodaks and other family portraits reproduced privately in 
at drug stores or by mail, postpaid. [= mean anything serious with me, and they the Copley Prints. They make unique gifts to your relatives, 
n1 Particularsin Catalogue, CopyrightbyJ. Wells Champney, also by 
me s | offered an excellent excuse for my sudden | curtis & CAMERON 81 Harcourt Street BOSTON 
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Salt Mackerel 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE A 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 


DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK E. 
DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN 
FISH choicer than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT sending by 
EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We PREPAY express 
on all orders east of Kansas. Our fish are pure, appetizing 
and economical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are delicious 


` for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine and will 
not spoil on your hands. 


_ CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready for 
instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine change 
from meat, at a much lower cost. 


_ FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. ey come to 
you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy and the 
meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that 
of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP to cream 
on toast, CRABMEAT E Newburg or deviled, ON 
ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing packed here 
or abroad you can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 


for preparing all our products. Write for it. E 
Our list tells how each kind of fish is put e e 
up, with the delivered price, so you can Le wer 
choose just what you will enjoy most. — 7 ee ef* 
Send the coupon for it now. wg, Kot 

ere AB 0 3 
Let Gloucester be your w e Q ee E 
Fish Market and 7 5 > ate 
Davis be your "m d «iV n qu 
Fishman. or vw p 
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Add Charm and Distinc- 
tion to Your Hospitality 


Surprise your guests by serving unusual 
little dishes for luncheons, teas and | 
social occasions. 


The 1915 Cresca book “Where Epicurus 
Reigns” will delight you with its helpful 
and original recipes, such as Goose Liver 
Timbales, Poinsettia Salad, Pimiento 
Bisque and a number of others. 


While this is primarily a book for 
Epicures, all progressive housewives will 
be glad to have a copy. 


Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp, address 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


360 Greenwich Street - New York 


departure. It didn’t come to my mind 
that the white spots might have been the 
cause for my sudden longing for my own 
little pink room. I simply knew I wanted 
to go home, and wake up in the morning 
cross and disagreeable, and grumble about 
the bacon and coffee at the breakfast ta- 
ble if I wanted to. 

While Henrietta and her mother were 


out in the morning I clinched my decision | 
by engaging a section on the night train | 


and telegraphing Edith. Although I was 
convinced that my departure wouldn’t 
seriously upset any of the small informal 
affairs so far planned for my entertain- 
ment, I was acquainted with Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s tenacious form of hospitality. By 
the time she returned, my packing was 
finished and I was lying down underneath 
a down comforter on the couch. I told 
Mrs. Morgan about the white spots and 
my decision to return home. 


GHE would scarcely hear me through. 
She announced emphatically that she 
wouldn’t think of allowing me to travel 
if I wasill. I was to undress immediately, 
crawl in between the sheets, and she would 
call a doctor. 

I wasn't rude to Mrs. Morgan, simply 
firm, that was all, quite as persistent in 
my resolve as she in hers. 

When finally she became convinced that 
nothing under heaven could dissuade me, 
she flushed slightly and said icily, ‘Oh, 
very well, very well! If that is the wa 
you feel about it, very well, my dear!" 
and sailed out of the room, hurt. Even 
Henrietta, though solicitous, shared her 
mother's indignation, and I longed for 
the comfort and relief of the Pullman, the 
friendly porters, and my own under- 
standing people at the other end. 

So, you see, when in the middle of the 
afternoon I was summoned to the tele- 

hone to receive a telegram from Hilton, 

wasn't prepared for the slap in the face 
that Edith's message was to me. 


"Sorry," it was repeated. "Can't 
bg d have you until next week. 
House packed with company. Better 


stay with the Morgans.—Eprrg." 
(To be continued) 


Acknowledged 
with Thanks 


(Continued from page 30) 


“When the parade starts I tries to get 
back to the Kid, but they've all come up 
to the stands from the bettin’ shed ’n’ 
I'm wedged in the crowd just behind her, 
when they holler: * They're off!’ 

“T don't see the get-away, but when 
they pass the stand Early Dawn's in 
front four lengths. He's beat the barrier 
’n’ he runs that first quarter in nothin’. 

*** Go to it, hound!’ I tells him. Then I 
looks fur the old hoss. Hes layin’ 
seventh at the rail, just gallopin’. The 
boy's got an awful hold on him 'n' he's 
sore about it. He's got his ole ears back 
’n’ his mouth open, a fightin’ fur his head. 
If the boy lets go of him he runs over 
those dogs like they're part of the track. 
I remember what Duckfoot Johnson says 
"n I has to laugh. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 


OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each month 
some of the best books by the leading publishers 


TheStoryof Julia Page 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author of “Mother,” Saturday's Child," etc. 
Frontispiece in Colors Net $1.35 Just Out 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N.Y. 


Do you know what 


it means to live the 
*noble" life? Benham 
tried it and the story of 
his adventures—his love 
for Amanda and his wander- 
ings—makes one of the 


finest novels H. G. WELLS 
has ever written. 

Get a copy of this new 
Wells novel now. It has 
the whole world for back- 
ground. 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT 


By H. G. WELLS 


Price, $1.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, N.Y. 
SSS Ts 


Start To-day to 
Keep a Record 
of Your Baby 


Send 50 cents for ‘‘Our Baby’s 
Book,*' delightfully illustrat- 
ed by Rose O'Neill, A page for 
Baby's first picture, his first 


step, his pretty baby speeches. 
Two valuable booklets with 
every copy — ''What Every 
Mother Wants to Know 
About Her Baby'' and ‘‘Is the 
Twilight Sleep Safe— For 
Mot’ Address 


Better Babies Bureau 
Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Acknowledged with Thanks, by Jonn Taintor Foote 


“SE NIOR" Model 


Á “C hesterfield” 17- 
jewel Movement, 

20-Y ear, Gold- 

" Filled Case. 


The 
Extra- Thin 
Watch 
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Refined in Size and Design 

—and PERFECT in 
Time - Keeping 
This is the new ** Senior" model 
** Chesterfield," a finely-finished, 
closely-timed, 17-jewel movement 
with temperature adjustment, in 
guaranteed 20-year, special dust- 
proof, gold-filledcase. It combines 
the stylish elegance of extreme 
thinness with exceptional time- 
keeping accuracy. 


THE 


outh 


s 
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= €———Ó 
Chesterfield 
es 
“The Watch that Wears the Purple.” 
Made in 100 styles and designs—for 
Jadies and gentlemen — from $17.50 to 


$100.00. All movements and cases fully 
guaranteed, 


See Your Jeweler— 

He has or can get South Bend Watches, 

Send for 68-Page Catalog 
Tilustrated in color—showing all the 
* Chesterfield" series, and also the 
Studebaker Railroad grades, the Ladies' 

Dainty Models and many others, 

“A South Bend Watch Co. 

510 Studebaker St. 

South Bend, Ind. 


FROZEN IN ICE 
KEEPS PERFECT TIME 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid tunities, pleasant work, short hours, all 

holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary 

Learn at home. Diploma in six months. Catalog free. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American Schoolo! Banking, 104 McLene 8id.,Columbus,0. 


Halls, Chu 
Makes its light 
wick. No chimney. Absolu! 


COSTS 1€ 


We want one person in each locality to whom 
we can refer new customers, Take adyan- 
e of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. f 
ritetoday. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
438 Factory Bidg., Kansae City, Mo. 
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“Limp around, ole pal,’ I says. ‘Limp 
around!’ 

“Well, the boy rides the colt all the 
way. He's got six lengths at the half. 
The old hoss 1s still layin’ seventh. 

** Come on with him, you pinhead!’ I 
hollers. ‘Enough’s enough!’ But the 
boy don't make his move till they go into 
the stretch bend. Then he pulls out from 
the rail ’n’ lets out a wrap. 

“The old hoss has top weight, but that 
just tickles him. He's through that 
bandh of goats in five jumps. When they 
hit the stretch the boy gives him the other 
wrap ’n’ here he comes— You'd have 
thought that Star Shoot dog was tied! 

*** Come on, pal, 'n' hear the band!’ I 
hollers. 

“The noise is fierce, but you can hear 
some dame above all the rest: 

“Come on, Early Dawn!’ she's scream- 
in’. ‘Come on, Early Dawn!’ 

*** You got a fat chance, ole gal,’ I says 
out loud, ’n’ looks where the scream’s 
comin’ from .... Say—it's the Kid! 

“I stands a-lookin’ at her with my 


| mouth open. It seems like it's a dream 'n' 


she'sgota nightmare. It seems to me like 
the crowd ain't real people. 

“*He wins!’ screams the Kid. ‘Early 
Dawn wins!’ ’N’ I blink at the track 
like a owl. : 

“The colt is just goin’ under the wire 
with his eyes a-rollin' 'n' the boy kickin’ 
his slats in. 

“The old hoss is second, a length back. 
He ain't runnin'—he's lungin' along. He 
ruptures his bum tendon somewhere up 
the stretch 'n' he comes home on three 
legs an' a racin' heart. 

* Don Angel comes to the box just then. 
He pulls off his ring 'n' puts it on the Kid's 
finger. He stands a-lookin' at her, holdin' 
her hand, 'n' says somethin' I don't hear. 
Then she gives him a look that makes me 
weak in the knees. 

“Take a brace, you boob!’ I says to 
myself. ‘It’s your own fault! Is this 
game fit fur a decent dame? You put her 
in it, didn't you? Now get her out.’ 

“They’re leadin' ole Ironsides away. 
He'll never race no more. 

“<All right!’ I says to myself. ‘If it's up 
to me—I’ll come through.’ I watch the ole 
hoss hobble through the gate ’n’ off the 
track. 

***Good-by, ole pal,’ I says. 'You're 
done, 'n' soam L' Then I slips back into 
the crowd. 


“VATED I get to El Paso that evenin’ 
the Kid’s standin’ in the middle of 
the room, lookin’ at the ring. 

**See my ring,’ she says, ’n’ holds out 
her hand. 

**Lemme look at it,’ I says, ’n’ she 
takes it off ’n’ hands it to me. I put it in 
my pocket. 

“Now, I says to her, *we're through 
with the racin game. A guy has no 
business in it with a wife. Wee goin’ 
East to-night ’n’ start at somethin’ else. 
I'm goin’ out ’n’ make a touch to ship the 


string. You pack the trunks while I’m | 


gone.’ 


“*My ring,’ says the Kid, holdin’ out | 


her hand. ‘Gimme back my ring.’ 

“Tt comes to me strong how she wished 
a lose on me fur a dirty ring. 

**What you ought-a have,’ I says, ‘is 
a slap across the mouth. This ring goes 
back to your dago friend,’ I says. 


Krementz— 


The Collar Button that Wear 
and Tear Take Seriously 


Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold Plate Collar Buttons 
are made strong and true. 
The pure 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold in them does not 
mark the skin nor blacken 
the finest linen. 

Krementz collar but- 
tons resist a lifetime 
of wear and tear, yet 
they cost only 25c 
each; $1.50 each in 
Solid* 14 Kt. Gold; 
$1.00 each in Solid 
10 Kt. Gold. All 


Krementz 


Made with unbreak- 
able one-plece-bean- 
and-post in many 
designs, $2 a pair. 


"Krementz" on a pair of 


Looe, Links arantos, toa J 
utm nk value E 
un Loss ewelry 


(14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate) 


is good jewelry. It is 
economy to buy Kre- 
mentz jewelry, Just as 
it is economy to buy 
everything else good. 
Krementz jewelry is 
made in many exclu- 
sive designs and of 
such high quality of 
materials and workmanship that 
it will resist wear and tear for 
at least a generation. 


Only tie clasp made without 
solder and with concealed 

ring. In various designs, both 
sides alike, $1 each. 


Each piece is stamped with the 
name ''Krementz," which sig- 
nifies that the purchaser is 
protected by this unusual guar- 
antee: "If damaged from any 
cause, we will replace it free." 


Four Vest But- 
tons, $3. 


c 


Ask any dealer to show you. 
Write for booklet of Kre- 
mentz jewelry specialties. 


Thee studs, sı, Krementz & Company 
Dept. F Newark, N. J. 

Krementz Bod- 

kin Clutch Studs 

Su Cua is 

wi -*, ü 

to match. Cor- fra 

rect for evening needle. 


Holds like an anchor. 
Select your jewelry from the Krementz case. 
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a „The master- 


piece of watch 
manufacture — adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewel 
wes Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 1 
Pay at rate of 32.50 a month, You get the watch at 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 


See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and address on a postcard is enough. 
Get this offer while it lasts, Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co. Dept. 1057, 19th & Marshall Blvd. Chica 
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Henry Ford knows. 


Another M y Henry Ford 


"There's less difference between men than we think." And 
At forty-five he was a poor man. 
Now he's the head of a corporation that makes $25,000,- 
000 a year. Last year he made 250,000 automobiles— 
twice as many as all the other companies in this country 


combined. The difference between men lies in knowing 
how to work—in knowing how to use your time—in 
what the world today calls “Efficiency.” What Efficiency 
did for Henry Ford and his marvelous business, it can do 


Through this course already 8000 men 
are on the way to get what they want 
in the quickest, shortest, easiest way. 
The Treasurer of the biggest bond house 
in the Northwest saves hours every 
day—an author in New York does 
twice as much work and has more time 
to sell that work —a State official saves 
his State $3000 on one job. 

The Efficiency Movement has swept the 
world because it has brought to men 
who saw no way out a new light to suc- 
cess. Let the Emerson Course teach 
you to conserve your brains, your time— 
for these are your capital— just as 
money and machinery are the capital of 
a factory. Learn to invest them right. 
There's more coming to you out of life— 
Get it. Get the money and rest and 
success you ought to have. You won't 
work longer— you'll work less. You are 
full of unused energy. Consider country 
people and city people. The rapidity 
of the city man's life bewilders the 


for you— as an individual. 


Course in Personal Efficiency 
24 Lessons—With Charts—Records—Diagrams—Condensed—Clear 


Learn how through the 


terror. But give him a year in the city 
and he will keep the pace as well as any- 
one. He will get ten times as much out 
of himself—and he won’t be working 
any harder. That’s what Efficiency will 
do for you who are already in the city. 
It will attune you toa new gait—a new 
zest and snap—and things will leap 
along where now they crawl. 

These principles are not casual ideas of 
Mr. Emerson’s. They are the scientific 
principles he has developed in forty 
years of study. He has applied them 
in over 200 factories, railroads and other 
organizations. They are studied by 
other Efficiency Engineers in America, 
England, France, Germany and other 
countries who have learned them from 
Emerson. His big organization in New 
York (he has 40 assistants) has taught 
efficiency to steel mills and rail- 
roads, factories and pub- 
lishers. 


*** Don't you dare take my ring!’ she 
says. 
“*Get busy with them trunks,’ I says, 
"n' beats it over to Don Angel's hotel. He 
ain’t there, so I borrows a box from the 
clerk, puts the ring in it ’n’ tells him to 
give it to Don Angel when he comes in. 
“ Next I hunt up Peewee Simpson. 
“*T gotta have five hundred,’ I says. 
‘Can you come across?’ 
“Here's the roll,’ he says, pullin’ out 
about two hundred. *How'll I cut it?’ 
“*Fadel’ I says. ‘I thought you were 
SHOE. 
“They got to me on the old hoss to- 
day,’ he says, 'n' I go over to Toni's. 
" [ke ’n’ his wife 'n' Buck Todd's sister 
is there. 
“*Can you slip me five hundred, Ike?’ 
I says. otta have it.' 
| _ “ʻI would in a minute,’ he says, ‘but I 
ust sent a payment East on that farm 
was tellin’ you about.’ 
* "That's tough,’ I says. ‘I want it to 
ship with.’ 
"'Are you going back home, Blister?’ 
È Todd's sister. 
“*Yep,’ I says. 
Kid’ll get away to-night. 
| ship the stuff to-morrow.’ 
“*Good!’ she says, 'n' digs down under 
the table in her sock. She comes up with 
a roll. ‘How much?’ she says. ‘I got 
eight hundred.’ 
"*Five's enough,’ I says. ‘I sends it to 
you when I sell a hoss or two I got. — 
"That's all right,’ she says. “Give my 
love to the Kid.’ 


‘I figger me ’n’ the 
The boys’ll 


“T GOES out to the track 'n' gives Chick 
the money to ship next day. It's 
about midnight when I get home. I've 
furgot my key 'n' the landlady lets me in. 

*** Where's Mee Jones?' she says. 

*** Up-stairs,' I says. 

"'[ haven't heard her come in,’ she 
| says. 

“*She ain't been out,’ I says. 

** Why, yes,’ she says. ‘She asked to 
use the phone, an’ went away in an auto 
about ten o'clock.’ 

“T goes to the room ’n’ waits fur the 
Kid. I set in a chair ’n’ waits. I go to 
sleep settin’ in the chair. All of a sudden 
I wakes up... . It’s daylight ’n’ some- 
body’s knockin’ on the door. 

“Who's that?’ I says. 
| “*Tt’s me,’ says the landlady. ‘Here’s 

a wire for you.’ 
“I opens the door ’n’ she gives me— 
| Wait, Pll show you." 

Blister took a notebook from a pocket 
in his flannel shirt, extracted a folded 
telegram from the leaves and handed the 
paper to me. It was addressed “Señor 


: $ 77 2 
country man. A day in New York is a p Jones" and had been sent from a point 
à ; ^ » » not far from the border, in Mexico. 

Where's the Money Coming From! 7 Amer. “A thousand thanks for the two jewels,” 

y Ernu wih Papen T P Bow I read. The message was unsigned. 
Send for this book. contains the answer the 
ever-present question of Where's the monéy coming of I stared at the telegram, worn almost 
from?" " tells you just what eens is—what it A Reviews through where folded. It had been car- 
ue TNROL-WINE IAN Op AN Yoa: Bome af Z 90 Irving Place ried next a heart of gold for long, long 
What is Efficeney! For Whom is Efficiency? How are You Taught HA : New "in months. ... 
Efficiency? ‘ou i or Eye-minded? Fi What You . Send me particulars “ec ” s e “ , 
Are ‘Aetcally ing With Your Time. "Most Failures Are Due to Guess ^. about your course in | * Well, said Blister, what s. a guy 
Work. You Use Only Half Your Power. To What Do Some Men Owe 7 __ Efficiency and Story of goin to do when he gets a thing like 
Their Success? Health Culture. Personal Finances. Mr. Emerson's 7 „Emerson, also your book that?" 
Message to You. Z “Where's the Money Coming €T. * » n 
The Study of Efficiency Takes Little Time— Gives You Much From?" This puts me under no This—" I replied, and dropped the 
Time. Now--todav— send this coupon. You can't have last 4 obligation. s h fi 
week's minutes back—but you can still nse next week's right. paper in the hre. x 
Send this coupon now. . af NoMa bi SUSE Ba eS Blister watched it curl up and become 
The Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. ^ 4 daress. a wisp of ashes. 
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(Continued from page 54) 


table satisfactorily on $15 per month, her 
commission at the end of the month on 
both items will be $1, the corresponding 
saving to the housewife being $9. If her 
weekly wages are, say $4, that will give 
her wages of $17 for a four-week month, 
instead of $16. 

In addition, we give the servant a semi- 
annual increase in her wages, based on a 
10 per cent commission of her combined 
commissions during the preceding six 
months. Thus: 

'Ten per cent of $1 per month for 6 months 
equals 60 cents. Which gives the following 
table of rate of increase: 


ACStATU oe or EEE EE T $4.00 per week 
At end of 6 months. .......... $4.60 “ 
At end of 1 year............- $520 “ 
At end of 2 years...........- $640 “ 
At end of 3 years............ $7.60 Yi 


and so forth. 


For the first six months she will earn $17 per 
month, and for the second six months $19.40, etc. 


Of course the commissions and conse- 
quent wages will vary directly with the 
monthly savings. The servant does the 
ordering of provisions and the housewife 
checks the bills, which are paid at the end 
of each month. 

A five per cent rate of increase in the 
regular wages could be used instead of 10 
per cent, but we find that nothing less than 
10 per cent of the savings per month will 
satisfy the servant. ETHEL PAXSON 


What is a 
Married Woman’s Time Worth? 


HE was an old lady and she was piec- 
ing a quilt. Came a pretty, frivolous, 
young married woman. “The idea,” com- 


mented the frivolous one, “of anyone's 


having time to sew her life up in a thing | 


like that." 


*In my time all women did it," com- | 


mented the older woman. 

The pretty one flushed. “But nowa- 
days time is so much more valuable,” 
she defended. 

“Isit? I wonder!” mused the wise one. 
“Does your time bring you in any money? 
The pretty one shook her head. “Then 
why not make it save the money your hus- 
band’s time brings in, as we did in our day? 
“The dress you wear cost—$6.98? And 
cheap at that, no doubt you think. Yet 
you could have bought better material for 
two dollars. In two days’ time you could 
have made it better and more daintily 
than it is. At that rate your time would 
have yielded you $2.49 aday. Would you 
be glad of that much for a day’s work if 
you were being paid for it directly?" 

* Indeed I would!" responded the girl 
fervently. “I wish I could make some 
money to help my husband!" 

* A penny saved is a penny earned, my 
dear! If you have contracted the habit of 
sitting on the veranda and thinking of the 
things you would buy if you had the money 
it may be a little hard to devote yourself 
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watch ? 


Prices of Hamiltons: 
y $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). 
A $150.00 in 18k heavy gold case. 
À $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. 


y) in cased watches; also in movements alone which your jeweler can fit to your 


present watch-case. 


A Write for Hamilton Watch Book, 
4 “The Timekeeper’’ 


esting watch information. 


A HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. P, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ü MAGINE yourself. carrying this very watch — it 

d was not an expensive watch. Wouldn't you de- 
rive an immense satisfaction from the comfort, 

convenience and companionship of so accurate a |j 

Every Hamilton Watch sold has Hamilton jj 

Accuracy and Hamilton Durability. jJ 


describing all models and containing much inter- 


amilton Watc S 


* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy" N 


Used for Navigation —“ Far 5 
more accurate than the 
average chronometer,” says 
Captain in U. S. N. 


The following letter, recently received from an 


22 
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officer of the Navy, speaks for itself. The N 
signers name is omitted for reasons of N 
Naval etiquette. N 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. MN 
} 


Gentlemen: —The watch purchased from you in De- 
cember, 1913, is a marvel of accuracy. On January 1, 
1914, it was set 22 seconds fast, on standard mean 
time, and throughout the year frequent comparisons 
were made which showed a steady and regular gain. On 
January 1, 1915, it was again compared and was found 
to be 1 minute 35 seconds fast, or a gain of 1 minute 
13 seconds in 365 days, which is equivalent to a gaining 
rate of 0.2 seconds a day, or 6 seconds a month. 

Had the rate of gain been variable, it would have 
been very different, but running as steadily and uni- 
formly as it did, I would have no hesitancy whatever 
in using it for navigational purposes, as it is far more 
accurate than the average chronometer used for this 
purpose, and much more convenient. (Signed) 
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The lowest-priced Hamilton is a movement alone for M 
The highest-priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at M 
Other Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, N 
Hamiltons are made in many models — MN 
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The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Binghamton, N. Y. 


32nd year — Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 
Mount Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science, Exceptional home life. 
we Tux Misses Hrpz 

Principals) g;,, Vinoixta Jowes, A. B. 


“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN” 


is a remarkable book, showing how Big Business picks law- 
trained men for its leaders. It also shows how men unable to 
leave home or business can, for the first time, secure a Course 
including the comprehensive features of the best Resident 
Law Schools. 80 eminent legal authorities prepared the 
Modern American Law Course and Service of 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE. This 165-page book is 
inspiring, practical and free. Write for your copy today. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 1687, Chicago, Ill. 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman's 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Fran klin H. Sargent 
President 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


oF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED :IN 1884 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mas.? My 18 years" 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


LOUISE E. DEW 
Literary Representative 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Be An Expert ACCOUNTANT 


Big Salary! Big salaried tions are open for Ex- 

Ww Accountants—prosperous ess füture sasured, 
e Train You By Mail tiie Cost smal 

—payments to wait pou. Our course p and d 

by noted Ex . Covers every feature—completed quickly. 

Lined Special Reduced Rate 

Ask us how, for a limited time, wecanoffer special reduced 


rate scholarship. WRITE us now for valuable free book. 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. H-723 Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


P Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not glve you any grand prize 
à if you answer this ad. Nor will 


we claim to make you rich In a 

r week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain, 
The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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OU will like the 


new Ridgeweave elas- 
tic. It has a 200% stretch 
yet clings securely and gently. 
Fits the thinnest leg snugly; 


stretches round the largest 
limb comfortably. 


25 and 50 cents 


Ask to see Nos. 1520 or 1565 
Single Grip, and 2512 Double Grip 
—the Ridgeweave elastic numbers. 
And be sure to look for the name 
PARIS on the shield when you buy. 


A. Stein G Co. 
Makers Children's Hickory Garters 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


f? No metal 
can touch you 
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Business Profits Sure 


Anticipate what will happen 
in business when the war 
ends by knowing the mean- 
ing of what’s happenin 


now. Babson’s Reports wi 
inform you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 


on rumors or luck. Recognize 

that all action is followed by equal 

reaction. Work with a definite 

policy based on fundamental 
Statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. A-59 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Miu HER of its Character 


The American Magazine 


to a sewing machine and working out a | 

paper pattern. But in return you'll have 

your two and a half dollars a day, the 

pleasure of wearing a dress you have made 

youre and the admiration of your hus- 
and. ; 

The frivolous one became all attention. 
“T just thought I could buy the dress for 
less than I could buy the material and have 
it made," she explained. | 

“A specious argument, my dear. Of 
course you could. But you could not buy | 
it for what you could make it EN 
You are young. Help your husband to 
make and save his money now. Do some 
real work and credit yourself with it, and 
see how the family budget is helped.” 

HATTIE LEE MACALISTER 


Where Will You be at Sixty-Five 


NEXT month, among the contributions 
to this department, will appear a little 
article showing where one hundred aver- 
age healthy men at twenty-five will be 
forty years from now—how many will be 
dead or rich or working for a living or de- 
pendent on friends and relatives. The 
figures were obtained from a life insurance 
company. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For acceptable contributions to this 
department we shall pay three cents 
a word. Address: Editor ‘‘The Fami- 
ly’s Money," THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


For Better and 
For Worse 


(Continued from page 43) 


didn’t like that Myer Maroonsky for a 
cent. I thought I did at first, but I 
couldn’t get up any feeling for him at all, 
and when it come time to get married 
all over again I just couldn’t stand it— 
so I skipped.” 

“But what are you going to do, Celia, 
he's your husband—he—” 

Mrs. Goldenstein broke in angrily. 
“Husband!” she said. ‘‘He’s a fine hus- 
band! What you think, Mrs. Halley, 
he’s done run away from her this morning? 
He says he don’t wait for her no longer. 
He says she insulted him too deep, run- 
ning away at the wedding so the whole 
world should know it. He says he might 
go far away out West, and get a chop 
there and never show himself up again.” 


O MYER MAROONSKY, the de- 
^J serted husband, had now become a 
deserting husband. Miss Halley deep in 
her heart of hearts was glad that he had 
taken himself off, it eased the situation 
considerably. 

“He ain’t much good, anyway,” con- 


tinued Mrs. Goldenstein, without any 


| feeling of regret for her departed son-in- 
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Society at Long Be 


Bossert F«édibill Homes 


** Not Even a Nail to Buy ” 


Not Only REDIBILT 
But Better Built 


Neither money nor the skill of 
architects can build a better home 
than à REDIBILT. Men of un- 
limited means prefer them for their 
strength, beauty, elasticity of design and 
the Bossert air-chamber and standard 
unit construction Men of moderate 
means because of their economy of erec- 
tion. Equally good for a Winter home 
in the south or north. Immediate deliv- 
ery on all models. Can be erected by un- 
skilled labor in a day or two. All work 
done at factory, even to painting. 


Write for handsome catalog today. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 
Builders of Bungalows for 25 years. 
1321 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Good money for special agents — 
write for our proposition. 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy dividend- 
paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount — one, five, 
ten, seventeen, forty — by making a small first payment 
and balance in monthly installments, depending upon 
what you can afford to pay — $5, $10, $25, $40. $75. 
You receive all dividends while completing payments 
and may sell securities at any time to take advantage 
of rise in market, 


Free Booklet K. 8, "The Partial Payment Plan" 


gives full information of this method which appeals to 
thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON, MORGA 


AND COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 
f k Stock Erchange 


TETTE 


We offer to savings investors, 

3100.00 6% bonds secured by first 

mortgages on improved farms. Value 

three for one. Write for descriptive 

B circular. Aurelius-Swanson Co., Ine., 

Dept. C, State National Bank Bldg , 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


$1.00 AN HOUR 


you can make that much as our repre- 
sentative in your locality in spare 
time. Thousands of subscriptions for 
The American Magazine and Woman's 
Home Companion are now expiring. Re 
newals count same as new shootin ions. 


Fill out and mail coupon below To-NiGHT. 


The Subscription Staff, 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Tell me without obligation how I can make 
$1.00 an hour. 


NAME 


ADDRES8—— — 
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: Doy 
Ej Now is the time to use 
E the 
Mellin's Food Method i$ 
of B 
Milk Modification ‘$ 
for your baby, because is 
85 now you must develo | a 
his body and make him a 
ia strong and healthy. E 
E Send today for a sample e 
ša bottle of Mellin's Food, E 
85 Mellin’s Food Company aa 
Boston, Mass. ist 
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The Last story from 
GEORGE FITCH 
ALL AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers have 
known and loved George Fitch, and all lovers of 
wisdom expressed in joyous humor will mourn 
his sudden death from appendicitis while visiting 
the Panama Exposition late in the summer. 

He was starting a new series of Homeburg 
stories for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and he 
had sent on the first one, a love story, “Sam 
and I.” It always will be a beautiful story to 
remember George Fitch by, in the 


NOVEMBER 
American Magazine 


law. "Levine, the butcher man, he knew 
him in Chicago, and he says he's a loafer. 
And you know, Mrs. Halley, I got enough 
to feed without I should support a loafer 
son-in-law.” 

Miss Halley agreed that Mrs. Golden- 
stein certainly had enough. 

“And now I want,” said Mrs. Golden- 
stein, with her most pacific of smiles, 
“that you should call up the superintend- 
ing of the Industrious School, Mrs. Halley, 
and say I’m sending mein Celie back.” 

Miss Halley hesitated; but the mother 
of Mrs. Maroonsky was insistent. ‘‘ Her 
father'd kill her, so soon she showed up at 
home, Mrs. Halley, and it would be your 
fault," she shifted the blame on the 
shoulders of the gentle Miss Halley. “And 
what should she do at home the next two 
years till she gets a divorce and gets 
married again. It’s expenses, as I say, 
at the Industrious School; but it keeps 
mein Celie out of trouble and she learns 
the sewing and enjoys herself. So I'm 
willing she should go." 

Celia agreed that life at the Industrial 
School was entirely to her liking. 


PT HERE was nothing for Miss Halley to 
do but to obey Mrs. Goldenstein and 
to accomplish Celia’s re-admittance. She 
arranged matters over the telephone, and 


late that afternoon accompanied Mrs. | 


Goldenstein and her daughter to the 
school. And so it happened that one 


week after the departure of Celia Golden- | 


stein from the 


sky, newly-wedded, more recently de- 
serting, and most recently deserted. 


Skippy Limited 


(Continued from page 34) 


unsophisticated grin had overspread his 
face again. 

“How did you get up here, anyhow?” 
I inquired. “Remember when I met you, 
last year, on the Spokane bridge?" 

“Yes, I remember," he laughed. “I 
ran across a widow woman who didn't 
know any better. She loaned me the 
fifty. All I had to give her was my note. 
I paid it back in ninety days, and sent 
her an extra thousand for a Christmas 
present." 

And for fifty dollars I could have been 
his partner! 

“So you're getting along all right?" I 
sighed. 

“Ye-s,” he drawled carelessly, flicking 


irls’ Industrial School, | 
| there returned to its halls Celia Maroon- 


the ash from his cigar. "I've cleaned up | 
a couple of hundred thousand or so, to | 


date, don't know exactly how much. Put 
it all back into town lots, though," he 
added. ''Land's the safest thing on earth, 
can't get away from you. One good 
investment's worth a lifetime of labor. 
Own your own home." 

He was quoting me his boom town 
literature verbatim. I don't think he 
noticed it. 

“Of course I don't put quite all of it 
back," he corrected, running on in 2 
ruminative voice; “I keep a couple of 
automobiles and a small stable, a few 


hunting dogs and a pretty good suite at |. 


the hotel: costs me a couple of thousand 
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“beautiful siler- 
ware >the most 
efective decora- 


tion for any table 


Ask your dealer: for silver marked 
1847 ROGERS BROS, and backed 
by an unqualified ‘guarantee made 
possible by an‘aclual test of over 
65 years. Send for calalogue K-30" 


INTERNATIONAL SIDVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden: Britannia Co: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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You and 
Big Ben 


ROM that very first happy Big Ben will share your room like 


: s : a bully-good companion — shoulder 
morning greeting, Big Ben your *'get-up"* troubles, and regulate 


will be a new inspiration— your habits. He will make the 
to speed you on through those morning call any way you say—with 


: a straight five-minute ring or with ten 
busy, early morning rush hours. gentle taps at half-minute intervals, 


e He will start you On the pig Ben stands seven inches high— 
straight-ahead'' track with extra has a clear, white dial, black numerals 
steam and capacity for that dig and bold hands. His price is $2.50 


ease el , in the States, $3.00 in Canada. If 
job in sight, and you'll look for- your jeweler hasn't him, a money 


ward to wind-up time with a  orderaddressed to his makers, Westclox, 
feeling of security. La Salle, Ill., will bring him prepaid. 


No. 517 
Height 
9 ins. 


No, 542. Length, 20 ins, 
Crouch Lion 


. 555. Height 7 ins. Rodin's Thinker” Book Rocks 
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66 o ?? represents the perfected development of a pro- 
ARTBR?NZ cess that permits a scientific and heavy seamless deposit 
of Government test bronze applied over a re-enforced baser core,— resulting in 
a finished product, the equal of cast bronze in finish, workmanship, and durability 

at one-tenth the prices. 
: When buying anything in bronze insist that it is *ART- 
poo» BRONZ” which is guaranteed and assures you of absolute 
satisfaction. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


‘“‘ARTBR°NZ” Products are for sale by the best stores 
throughout the country at prices ranging from $1.50 up. 


Go to your favorite department store and see the complete line of 
"ART BRONZ" Products. We know you will be delighted with their 
rare finish and beauty and agreeably surprised at their moderate prices. 


Our catalog illustrating over 200 different subjects sent free on 
request. Write for your copy to-day. Mention American Magazine. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


a month to live. But most of it goes right 
back into real estate. Great country 
this,” he added dreamily through the 
smoke of his cigar. **Great-t country!” 

And so he rambled on, reminiscently, 
like a human automaton, singing the 
praises of Kersplurge, of Alberta, of the 
western half of the North American con- 
tinent in general, after the prodigal man- 
ner of so many of his kind. 

Outside, the universe still conspired with 
him in cogent argument; the well-drillers 
chug-chugged; the saws z-z-z, z-z-z'd; 
the hammers rat-tat-tatted; lift engines 
grunted, cranes creaked, whistles blew, 
and men with rapt looks on their faces 
hurried frantically hither and yon, as if 
all the work in the world were condensed 
into that single afternoon, to be finished 
and reported on before the setting of the 
sun, while round about this humming hive 
of life the distant horizon lay a-shimmer, 
clean-washed under the clear sunshine, 
pregnant with mysterious promise. 

“You made a mistake not loaning me 
that fifty,” Skippy sighed dreamily, sit- 
ting on his fifth vertebra. 

I looked at him intently for a moment 
and thought the matter over before reply- 


ing. 
“Looks like it," I finally agreed. “But 
wait and see if you strike oil.” 


I? MUST have been about three months 
later, along early in December of the 
same year, that Skippy blew uncere- 
moniously into my Seattle office. He 
came in a great beaver top coat, an 
oddity in our climate; but it was the 
warmth of a tropical June that he brought 
with him. 

I saw first of all through the open door- 
way that good-natured unsophisticated 
grin, and I held out my hand. 

“Well, how’s the Breeze from Calgary?” 
I inquired. 

“Kersplurge!” he corrected in mock 
severity. 

“Well, Kersplurge, then. And did you 
rain down, or come in an airship?” 

He laughed. “I came in a compart- 
ment observation. Through the thought- 
fulness of Mr. Jim Hill. We're on our 
way to spend a few months in southern 
California." 

"We?" I inquired, picking from his 
statement the one word that puzzled me. 

Once more he gave me that typical grin. 
It appeared there was excuse for it this 
time. 

“Yes, *we'," he said. “I’m married." 

I offered him a cigar and my con- 
gratulations. 

“T got to thinking about it one day, 
and decided it was the best thing to do. 
So I looked around a little," he explained 
momplacenely between puffs. 

‘at [ hat's fine,” I agreed. “Who is 
she? 

“Oh, a little English girl. Only been 
over a year. Rode into Kersplurge on the 
tidal wave. Met her one week, married 
her the next.... But, say, she’s a pip- 
pin!” he enthused. “Sweetest little 
thing you ever saw. Took her for a 
wedding trip across to England to see her 
folks. She wanted to go. Just got back. 
We're on our way down to Los Angeles 
now for a few months’ rest, and to see the 
scenery. ... Say, how do you go about 
it to ship an automobile from New York 
to Los Angeles? We stored our car in 
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New York, the one we took across with | 
us, and I thought I'd ship it out to Los | 
Angeles instead of sending to Kersplurge | 
for one. We'll want to run around a 
good deal, you know." 

I looked at him reminiscently and | 
thought of many things. So Skippy, the 
unlimited Skippy, whilom twelve-dollar- 
a-week stenographer for Smithers & Co., 
all-round pipe dreamer and little soldier | 
of fortune, returning from a casual wed- 
ding trip to England, wanted to know how | 
to ship one of his numerous automobiles | 
from New York to Los Angeles, did he? | 
Well, I'd never shipped any; I didn't | 
know. Next thing he'd be asking me 
how to arrange a meeting with Kaiser 
Wilhelm, for the purpose of selling him 
town lots in Kersplurge. Again I thought 
of that fifty dollars, reminiscently. 

"Strike oil yet?" I inquired, changing 
the subject. 

There came for an instant, as I thought, 
just the slightest possible shadow across 
his face. And then it was gone, and he 
was his real self again, Skippy Unlimited. 

"No, not yet, but we will," he said 
positively. 

“Still at it?” 

“Yes, still at it. The first half dozen 
wells fizzled out, but we’ve started twenty 
or thirty more. Oh, we'll strike it all 
right, can’t fail. You can’t hold back a 
town like Kersplurge.” 

He sat, thoughtful, for a moment. He 
seemed to be intently studying a map of 
ae world that hung on the wall before 

im. 

“Oh, it’s got to come,” he said finally, 
almost fiercely, as if that were sufficient 
to bring the result about. "It's just got 
to come! Every dollar I've got in the 
world's invested up there. And I've a 
little wife on my hands to look after, too, 
you see; so I can't afford to make mis- 
takes now. . . . But then, it'll be all 
right," he added a moment later, as if to 
reassure himself rather than me. “Irs 
sure to be; no doubt about that." 

And then that smile again, full of 
courage and hope and sunshine, which 
reminded you of going home for Christ- 
mas. 

But there were too many lines in his 
face for a boy of twenty-two. 


"THERE is only a little more to this 

story of Skippy Limited. It was a 
year and a half later, and I was again in 
Spokane. He was standing on the side- 
walk in front of Davenport's, looking up 
at the new Fidelity Trust Company sky- 
scraper. But he saw me on the opposite 
side of the street and held out his hand 
before I got half way across. 

“They tell me there's more pleasure in 
pursuit than in possession, anyhow,” 
were the words he greeted me with. 

But somehow I forgot the words as soon 
as they were spoken. It was his voice 
that I noticed instead, it hadn't quite its 
usual resonance. His personality, too, 
seemed to lack its customary punch. 

"What's the matter?” inquired. 
“Anything wrong with Kersplurge?” 
He looked up at the top of the Fidelity 
Trust Company skyscraper, and then 
across at the Inland Club, with its leaded 
glass windows and its ever-ready lackey 
standing in the doorway, and then he 
looked at me. 


"We didn't strike oil," he said. 


The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New Method enables any one to write 
80 to 100 words a minute without mis- 
takes. It’s all in the FINGERS. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discovered 
which puts speed—great speed and accuracy—within 
the reach of every typewriter user. Almost overnight 
it has sevulutioniuet. the whole typewriting situation. 

Stenographers who formerly never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 
80 to 100 words with less 
effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than ever 
before. And their salaries 
have jumped from a meagre 
$8 to $15 per week to $30, 
$10 and even $50. 


Amazingly Easy for 
Anyone 


No matter how low your 
present speed, no matter 
how labored your efforts, no 
matter how weak or clumsy 
your fingers now seem to 
be, no matter how little or 
how much experience you 
have had, no matter what 
other courses you have 
taken, this new method will 
positively bring you the de- 
sired results, as thousands 
of stenographers—and min- 
isters, lawyers, reporters 
and writers as well—have 
already proven. A few short 
weeks of spare time study is 
all that is required and the work is simply fascinating. 


Trained Fingers—The New Way 


European music teachers, when training their pupils for 
the piano, invariably give special gymnastic Enger ex- 
ercises. This is because untrained fingers are not skill- 
ful fingers. The best results cannot be obtained—the 
fingers simply cannot be used correctly—unless the 
student develops and strengthens the proper finger 
muscles. 

This training is even more essential to expert type- 
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Raise First Year 


J. H. Krull - - $836 
O. B. Hunter 

8. Shainin 

Marie Parker 

A. H. Gardiner 

E. Stoneman 


Why Aren’t Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to $15 a 
$25, $30, $40, 
Eight words tell the story. It's nothing in the world 
but lack of speed and accuracy on the 
keeping salaries down—that is robbing most stenogra- 
phers of the pay they ought to get. 

Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid for? 
Isn't it for your finished product 
quality of letters or other typewritten matter you can 


No matter how good you nre ni shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed— 
real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 

Here are a few examples of how the New Way in Typewriting hae 
Already resulted in increased pay. Letters from these students 
and from scores of others will be ea 

has done for them it will do for you. 


more than 30 to 40 words a minute is because their 
fingers are not flexible or nimble enough. This new 
easy method overcomes this at once—develops finger 
strength and flexibility by exercises away from the ma- 
chine—trains the fingers beforehand for their work on 
the machine—and the results border on the miraculous. 


Valuable Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about the 
wonderful gymnastic finger exercises and explains the 
course in complete detail, which is free to those inter- 
ested. It isa big 48-page book, brimful of eye-open- 
ing ideas and valuable information. It explains how 
this unique new method will quickly make your fingers 
strong and deztrous, bring 
them under perfect control, 
make them extremely rapid 
in their movements — how 
in a few short weeks you 
can transform your type- 
writing and make it easy, 
accurate and amazingly 
speedy—all this and much 
more is told in detail. No 
instruction book ever writ- 
ten, no matter what its 
cost, ever told so plainly the 
real WHY and HOW of 
expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to 
get ahead—if you want 
to make your work 
easier—if you want 


, and even $50? 
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Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2490 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


writing. The reason that so few people can write 
on Player 


Save Half Piano Rolls 


Enjoy the best, full-score music yet save 45c 
to 50c on the dollar, get quicker delivery, and 
choice of over 2,000 selections (classic, popular, 
etc.). Arrangement of our rolls celebrated. 
Materials of highest quality. 


90-Page Catalog FREE 


Shows convincingly how to get truly desirable 
(88-note) player-music at genuine half prices. 


S. G. CONSUMERS MUSIC CO., Sta. H, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buy Baby and Mother 


Thís useful, economical 


KIDDIE-KOOP 


a new combination 
Crib, Play-Pen 
Bassinet when springs are 

raised 6 inches from top. 
The safe, hygienic place 
For Baby Indoors and Outdoors 


White-enamel ^ wood-silvered 
screens — sanita. mattress 
and springs. eels about 


easily on rubber tires. 
Folds instantly to carry any- 
where. 

If you would have all the ad- 

vantages of many articles at 

the price of a good crib alone, buy a KIDDIE-KOOP early. 

Write for FREE folder and 10-day Trial Offer. 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 18 Carthage Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Made in Canada by Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., 320 Dominion Bank Bidg., Toronto. 
*Starred Approval of Good Housekeeping Institute 


Saves Nurse Maid 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZEKO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas 
jet (naked flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 


Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: “We 
have used your Giant Heater in our home five years 
and are certain it saves us a ton of coal a year, 
besides its convenience.’’ 


- mq 
zi UY Sent Postpaid, Black Iron, $1.00, 
ET. BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00. 


PELA 
Fi poe Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 848 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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December ends 


“Two fairs for one fare” 


Go early this fall to 
California 


San Francisco Exposition 
closes December 4. 


San Diego Exposition 
closes December 31. 


The very low excursion fares of $62.50 
from Chicago and $50 from Kansas City 
—in effect until November 30. 


Grand Canyon of Arizona, 


on your Santa Fe way — only $7.50 
additional railroad fare. Pullman sleeper 
to the rim. 


Four daily transcontinental trains, 
including the California Limited. 


Ask for Grand Canyon Outings,” ''California 
Outings,” “Sights to See." “California Limited” 
and “Both Expositions.” 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry. 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


| “You mean Kersplurge 


| has gone 
| broke?” 
| “ Kersplurge?" he said dreamily, “ Ker- 
splurge? There ain't no such animal." 
He laughed his old-time good-natured 
laugh, and then became suddenly serious. 
“No, we didn't put it over," he said. 

* We couldn't make it stick. Not enough 

juice.  Everything's closed up now." 

There came a far-away look into his eyes. 
| "Everybody's gone—back to Calgary, 
back to Kamloops, back to Jericho, 
maybe. The moths have turned to 
cocoons on the town lot stakes, and the 
boys have thrown rocks through the 
Eureka Club windows. . . . But we've 
still got the world's prize cow." He 
brightened. “And the biggest chicken 
ranch. And we still raise wheat! . . . 
Say, slip me a five-spot, won't you? The 
little wife's got to eat, you know." 

And, as I accommodated him, I was 
rewarded by the choicest one of those 
good-natured, unsophisticated grins; a 
grin which, I am convinced, come sun- 
shine, come storms and foul weather, will 
never rub off. 
|. "Won't you come and eat with us?" 
| he begged, pocketing the five. "'She's 
| 


waiting for me—in there.” He pointed 
over my shoulder toward the restaurant. 
“And I guess she’s—hungry. You won't 
come? I’m sorry. Well, so long, then.” 
He gripped my hand and walked past 
| me toward the eating house. “And 
| good luck to you!" He turned to look 
for a second at me over his shoulder. 
| "We'll strike it next time," he added 
| cheerfully, "we'll sure strike it next 
| time!" 
And so he vanished into Davenport's. 


“And West is West" 


(Continued from page 47) 


“Then how did you find out the truth?" 

“How do you suppose?" 

“Miss Wayne?" asked Camp, a little 
shakily. 

“Of course," answered the doctor. 
“She didn't want to talk of it at first, but 
—well she did. And it took me the best 
part of three hours,” he continued, “ to set 
you straight. I had to give a history of 
jane Bryden from the day of her birth. 

gather you haven't seen Miss Betty." 

Camp shook his head. 

“And you want to?” 

Camp did not reply, and the doctor 
smiled; then his tone sobered. 

* My boy,” he said cautiously, “I seem 
to have spent my life in trying to fix 
things which are no concern of mine, and 
I frequently make some huge muddles; 
but I try it the next time just the same.” 


HE WATCHED Camp’s face intently 
as he went on, ready at an instant to 
stop or change the subject, but Camp 
gave him no warning. 

“Camp,” he continued, “forty years 
ago, if I had not been a fool and a coward, 
| I would not have spent my life wandering 
| from California to Bokhara; and when I 


by him I want to let him know what he’s 
doing.” 


see a young man letting such chances slip | 


'Ten years before that memor- 
able day in 1775, when at Con- 
cord Bridge 


““* * * the embattl'd farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard 'round the world” 


this frame house was built as a 

parsonage for the Rev. Wm. 
Emerson. Later, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson lived and worked there. | 
In 1842, it became the home of 
Hawthorne and his bride. 


After 150 years of sun and storm 
“The Old Manse” is still well-kept, | 


preserved by a weather-proof coat of 


|! Dutch Boy | 
White Lead . 


'The paint that protects this landmark, 
rich in historical and literary associa- 
tions, is the effective and economical 
| paint for your house. | 


Ask your painter to use Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, mixed to suit the condition of your 
| house and tinted to your taste. 


Would you like to have materials for 

a paint test, together with booklet of 

| practical suggestions and color schemes? 

Ask our nearest office for Painting 
Aids No. 17. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) 


i (National Lead & Oil Co. 
i Pittsburgh) 


— MÀ MM 


New York 
Buffalo 


— 


| Visit our exhibit in the Home Builders’ Permanent | 

Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 Fast 39th | 

Street, New York. An experienced decorator is in 

| charge whom you may consult free of cost. | 
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you should get in touch with us, the 
largest manufacturers of transparent 
handled Knives and Razors in U.S. and we will 
show you how to make more. 8 pecial outfit offer. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 80 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 


50c Trial Offer For 10c. 


Send one roll of film any size, 6 or 12 exposure (or film pack); 
we will develop film or pack and make a total of 6 pictures 
from best negatives for 10c (stamps). Beautiful 10-inch 
mounted enlargements 25c. ice and sample print free 
upon request. ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 


YOUR BOY CAN EARN MONEY! 


I will show him how to do it in his spare time. Pleasant work. 
Fine opportunity for boys in small towns, Write to-day. 


Thomas 0. Atwood, 381 4th Ave., New York City 


Read our 8O0-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 


explains the American Sehool's simple method of law instruc 


tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished overy student. Send for your free book today. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1057, Drexel Avenue and 55th Street, Chieagwe, U. &. A. 


“And West is West," by Puitip Curtiss 


Message From a 
Pipe Smoker who 


Calls Himself a 
“Tobacco Bug” 


A. F. BEMIS, Pres. 8. A. Bemis, V-Pres. 
J. 8. BEMIS, Sec. and Treas. 


JACKSON FIBRE COMPANY 
BRANCH OF 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
Boston and St. Louis 


Telegraph Address, Western Union, Jackson. Tenn. 
Telephone Address, Jackson 598 J.B. 
American Express, Bemis, Tenn. 


Bemis, Tenn., March 16/14 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen:—This morning a travelling man from 
Atlanta was in the office, an old friend, who handed 
me a cigar and we fell to talking about “smoke.” 

He asked me if I smoked a pipe and I replied that it 
was my steady diet, that I smoked but few cigars. He 
said that was the case with him, and asked what tobacco 
I smoked, and I replied, “Edgeworth.” 

He nodded and smiled and said: “I was introduced 
to that about three years ago, and have smoked nothing 
else since; it is the best yet.” 

I simply mention this for the reason that it seems to 
be the same story everywhere; once you smoke Edge- 
worth, nothing else will do. 

What is your “Qboid”? Is it higher or lower grade 
than Edgeworth? I mean in price—or how does it differ? 
You can’t improve on the Edgeworth flavor. I am simply 
curious, am sort of a “tobacco bug” anyway, and am 
always experimenting, but “never again.” 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) B. F. Youna. 

Have you been introduced to Edgeworth yet? 

The pleasure will be yours. 

Your name and address on a post card, with 
the name of some store where you sometimes 
buy tobacco, will bring 
a liberal sample of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed to 
you postpaid. 

Send in the post card 
and ask for your sample. 
To say “you will like it” 
might be going a bit too 
far, but the fact is that 
practically every person 
who tries Edgeworth 
smokes it with a glad-to- 
have-met-you expression. 

If you roll cigarettes, 
try Edgeworth that way. 
It makes a tight, round 
cigarette with a refreshingly different flavor. 
In a cigarette the flavor of Edgeworth is slightly 
milder than in a pipe. 

Send your request for the free package to 
Larus & Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be bought in 
10c and 50c tins everywhere, and in the hand- 
some $1.00 humidor package. Edgeworth Plug 
Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold by practi- 
cally all dealers or mailed prepaid if yours has 
none. 

The writer of the above letter asks about 
Qboid. This is a granulated plug, cut into cube 
shape. It requires no rubbing before being put 
into the pipe and is guaranteed not to bite the 
tongue. 

To the Retail Tobacco Merchant—lí 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one- or two- 
dozen 10c size carton by prepaid parcel post at 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Of course I have no right to ask you those 
you ought to have the chance to answer 
fore he A while the big lounge-room 


grew dar 
coming in with the evening papers, started 


Camp had been filling his pipe, and he 
lighted it with painstaking slowness. 

“And do you think I am letting things 
slip of my own accord?” he asked: 

“That I don’t know,” answered the 
doctor. “But supposing you're not, 
there are some things that I want to ask 
you. 

He paused a long while, weighing his 
words, then wisely chose the direct ones. 

“Camp,” he continued, “Miss Stark 
seems to know a good deal about you.” 

Camp was hardly surprised, and he said 
so. The doctor went on. 

"Out here in the West they say that we 
never ask any questions, but they are 
wrong. There is one time when we do. 


Do You Know Them? 


SHE DIDN'T 


Here's Mrs. B. 
She's 40 but looks 
50. She didn't take 
care of her youth- 
ful beauty. She is 
Sorry. You know 
her type. 


questions now, but no one else will and 


them. Do you want it?" 
Camp drew at his pipe for minutes be- 
SHE DID 


Here's Mrs. S. 
She's 40 but looks 
30. She did take 
care of her looks, 
and has her just re- 
ward. You know 
her type—the kind 
of women who have 
used Pompeian 


and shadowy, and a page, 


to turn on a light; but the doctor mo- 
tioned, and he left them in twilight. 

“T think I can answer anything," Camp 
murmured at last. 

“Well, then," said the doctor, “here it 
is. Miss Susan thinks that you left your 


farther in those days, and it followed me 
all the way from Bennington, Vermont, 
to El Paso, Texas. Only nobody ever 
gave me a chance to explain, and I was 
too proud to ask it." 

Camp, however, hardly heard the last 
sentence. 

“Bennington, Vermont?" he exclaimed. 

The doctor smiled. ‘‘ How else did you 
suppose that I acquired hypnotic powers 
over Miss Susan?" 


Cream invigorates 
the skin and rids 
the pores of foreign 
matter that causes 
so many complex- 
ion troubles. Fora 
clear, fresh, youth- 
ful skin that doesn't 
cover up but does 
build up beauty, use 
Pompeian. Massage 
Cream. 


At all stores, 50c, 
75c and $1. 


V 
HYPNOTIC or not, the doctor did in- 


deed seem to possess some sort of 
powers over Miss Stark—either that or a 
daring which fitted oddly with his gold 
glasses, for he insisted that Camp take 
dinner with him that night at the St. 
Francis, and then, when they were already 
inside the hotel, calmly informed him that 
the other guests were to be Miss Stark and 
her niece. Whether or not they, too, had i 
been kept in ignorance of the make-up of q Betterment 


home under a good deal of a cloud.” : Massage Cream for 
Camp nodded. “I’m afraid that’s |: de tod tice. ce 
true," he replied. £ work and worry 
The doctor regarded him quizzically. |: that are so promi- 
“ 2 nent at the end ofa 
I suppose you robbed houses and stole a |£ Wearing sunne, 
safe and murdered a man?” he suggested. |E ^ 
Camp laughed. “Yes, and set fire to a |E 
church.” E 
The doctor breathed a sigh of relief. |2 
pu needn't ore an ee ES my |: 
oy," he concluded. e truth was € 
that you were young and inquisitive and |: SHE DIDN'T 
cut loose and kicked over the traces. |: Here's Mrs. M. 
Isn't that the whole of it?” E She's 25; looks 35, 
“I kicked pretty far,” said Camp rue- i "eo inae fe 
fully. : ficial stuff. Fools 
“But you didn't steal any money or |: nobody but herself. 
tell a lie or ruin anyone else's happiness?" |£ M She's the type of 
“Not that I know of," answered Camp, : [ id Meet pac esa 
rather relieved at the light in which the |: ! Massage Cream, 
doctor put it. E 
“That’s just what I thought,” replied | : 
the older man. “And now I'll tell you |: 
what made me ask it. Forty years ago I | = 
kicked pretty far myself—farther, = . 
think, than you did. At least, it seemed | 2 Pompeian Massage 
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esinol Soap 


Resinol Soap does 
this, because it con- 
tains the soothing, 
healing medication 
which physicians 
have prescribed for 
over twenty years, 
in Resinol Ointment, 
for the treatment of 
skin affections. 


s 
t 


After years of experimenting with 
all sorts of things for my skin, I began 
to use Resinol Soap. In a few days 
I could see a marked improvement. 


It seemed impossible that any- 
thing so simple as washing my face 
twice a day with hot water and a 
delightful toilet soap could do more 
good than all those tedious, expensive 
treatments; but the fact remains 
that now my complexion is clear, with 
the natural glow of health and youth 
that I feared it had lost for good. 


All druggists and 
dealers in toilet 
goods sell Resinol 
For trial 
cake, free, write to 
Dept.40-D, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Soap 
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A Two-Cent Stamp Will Bring You a 
New and Trustworthy Guide to the Latest 
and Smartest Fall and Winter Fashions. 


The NEW Catalogue of 


Woman’s Home Companion Patterns 
Will be ready September 20 


All you have to do is to send your address and'a 
two-cent stamp and the catalogue will be sent you 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Address: WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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the party their expressions failed utterly 
to display. It was days before Camp 
found courage to ask Betty directly, and 
then she informed him that the doctor 
had said nothing about it. 

“But did you have a suspicion?" he 
asked, to which she only smiled. 

That dinner, indeed, was marked by 
the calm, impersonal politeness which al- 
ways accompanies a truce. There were 
so many subjects, both East and West, 
on which none of them dared touch that 
their conversation was limited largely to 
the Exposition, and it was not, in cr 
until they had motored out to the Expo- 
sition itself and had started on a tour of 
the grounds in one of the tiny motor trains 
that the tension relaxed. 

Camp had helped Betty to her seat 
with punctilious courtesy, and had taken 


| his own beside her, staring straight ahead 


and feeling as if his feet and hands were 
both eight sizes too large for him, when 
suddenly he heard a little chuckle beside 
him and, looking around, saw Betty's 
eyes dancing. 

“What is it now,” he asked, “‘ you, I, or 
the train?" 

“All of us put together," she answered, 
still smiling. “I couldn't help thinking 
how ridiculous it was to be melodramatic 
in a jitney." 

As usual, however, Camp was at a loss 
for a reply. With Jane Bryden he could 
have chaffed for hours, but with Betty he 
always found himself tremendously fright- 
ened over his words. Whatever he said 
always seemed to be the worst thing. 

* [s that what we are—melodramatic?” 

“Listen,” said Betty suddenly, turning 
toward him with a little jerk, and for the 


, very first time in his life the big Westerner 


realized the truth of the daughters of Eve, 
for the tone and the act were so like Jane 
Bryden as to be positively startling. 
“Listen,” she said. “Don’t you realize 
that you have been harrowing two East- 
ern souls to the very depths for a week?” 
Camp looked out toward the water 
front, where the lights on the old **Ore- 
gon" were slowly rising and falling. 
“I didn't realize it," he said, ‘ until— 
the doctor told me. Wasit Jane Bryden?" 
Betty smiled again. “Partly that,” 
she admitted. “But not entirely. It is 
just the whole weird business." 


SHE turned toward him again, her re- 
serve apparently gone, and when a 
girl of that type does abandon reserve 
there is nothing more bewitching in all 
creation. 

"Sometimes I have thought I would 
just scream," she confessed, "and now 
let's get it all over. Aren't you really 
Sallie Camp's brother?" 

Camp received the question without a 
start, for he had known for weeks that it 
was coming. 

“Yes,” he replied quietly, “I am." 

He said no more, although Betty 
pues a long, long time. Then she asked 

im: 

“And you don't think that dramatic in 
the least?" 

Camp smiled himself. ‘‘ But how in the 
world," he asked, “could I guess that you 
knew Sallie?" 

Betty gave a start of impatience. *'Oh, 
please!" she exclaimed. “You're not 
playing fair. Didn't you guess that I 


, knew her from the very start?" 
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“Yes, I confess that I did,” replied | 


Camp. Then his tone became sober. 

“Do you want to play fair, too?" he 
asked. . 

Betty nodded. 

“Then when did you guess who I was?" 

Betty, however, was undaunted. 

“About three minutes after I first saw 
you.” 

“And now do you see why I didn't tell 
you?" 

This was a turn which Betty had not 
expected, and she looked away thought- 
fully. "No," she said, hesitating, but | 
Camp became suddenly insistent. 

"Are you playing fair yourself?" he , 
asked quietly, and the girl hung her head. 

“No, I am afraid I am not,” she re- 
plied. 

“Then you do know why I didn't tell 
you?" 


She nodded. 
VI 


NONE of the party was in quite the 
mood for a crowd, and so they did not 
stop at the water front where the fire- 
works were sending up their first darts of 
rockets and their first mazes of colored 
fire, but continued on up to the Massa- 
chusetts Building and then walked back 
under the eucalyptus trees to the Fine 
Arts lagoon, the one spot in the grounds 
where quiet still reigned and where the 
classic old columns stood in a white maj- 
esty like moonlight. 

etty and Camp had passed chrstisn an 
anxious moment, but instead of troubling 
the atmosphere it had cleared it, as frank 
confessions always do; and when they sat 
down on a bench on the shores of the little 
lake there rested between them a freer air 
than any which had reigned since that 
night at Coronado. For it often happens 
so—that months are lived in minutes— 
and the few words which had passed be- 
tween them made quite unnecessary the 
many which might have been said. 

Miss Susan and the doctor, however, 
had apparently much more to say, for, as 
if by appointment, they continued their 
walk under the great heights of the Fine 
Arts colonnade on the other side of the 
lagocn. And what they said can be easily 
guessed, for the doctor had never ap- 
proached a subject except in the shortest 
way. 

“He may have been foolish and he may 
have been wrong,” he said toward the 
close; “but he has lived a good many 
years since that time, and you must be 
able to see what he is now. 

“Are you just to let the mistakes that a 
boy makes when he is twenty color his 
whole life?" he pleaded again. ‘“‘If his 
own people won't help him, who will?" 

Miss Susan, however, was struggling, 
as every thought, great or small, made her 
as y 

“T suppose you are right," she an- 
swered at last, and they walked a long 
time: without speaking. Indeed, they 
were almost back to where Betty and 
Camp were sitting before they began 
again, and the doctor's voice was now one 
which neither Camp nor Betty would ever 
have recognized. 

“Then you know that she forgave me at 
last?" he concluded in a queer, strained 
tone. 


“I was with her the day before she 
died," answered Miss Susan. 


Synopsis of 
Course 


Nine great laws 
that govern life. 
What food is and 
its true purpose. 
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It was hard to see what that had to do 
with it, but it had a great deal. 


| VII 


NE thing, at least, Stewart Camp had 
| learned from his experience at Coro- 
nado, and that was not to expect the skies 
to change color on his imperious demand, 
much less the ideas of a girl. It had been 
his make-up—his virtue as well as his fault 
' —to live his life in broad, quick strokes, 
| taking with equal philosophy the rewards 
' and defeats which come from such dash- 
ing action; but his courtship of Betty 
Wayne was the one thing in his life in 
which he feared to take risks. Foreign as 
it was to his nature, he cultivated a very 
admirable restraint, and the few days 
which followed the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations were as quietly happy as 
those on the train. 

Together, Betty and he, with sometimes 
the doctor, and always Miss Susan, wan- 
dered around the grounds of the Exposi- 
tion, dined on the terrace of the Inside Inn 
or sat at the open-air tables of the doctor's 
favorite café, watching the same strange 
procession of sightseers and show people, 
farmers and city folk, cowboys and In- 
dians, Chinese and Japanese, and queer 
little Filipinos in the red-trimmed uni- 
forms of the Constabulary Band. 

On a warm afternoon they would ride 
out to the polo field and watch the Mid- 
wick team play the dashing young officers 
of the Southern Department, while the 
First Cavalry band played on the race 
track, and the yachts in the harbor, and 
Mount Tamalpais, set a scene like a 
drama. 

And from there it was very stirring to 
wander back at sunset through the camp 
of marines and watch the companies lined 
stiff in their streets while the bugles wailed 
out “Retreat.” 

“Ive often thought,” said Camp one 
day, "that of all things in the world I 
would like most to be a lieutenant of 
marines." 

"And why?" asked Betty. 

"Oh, it's such a dashing thing to be! 
Whenever there's trouble, from Siam to 
Samoa, they are always the first to get 
there, and then, besides, a marine is such 
an unknown little hero. It is a sort of 
“ ‘Legion of the Lost Ones.’” 

“And a ‘Cohort of the Damned’?” 
asked Betty. 

Camp, however, did not laugh. 

"Not that, certainly," he answered. 
“ But there are always a certain number of 
restless souls who is only in a place of 
that kind." 

“Or California,” suggested Betty, look- 
ing out at the harbor. 

he idea could have been taken in num- 
berless ways; but as a matter of fact it 
was taken in none, for at that moment Miss 
Susan joined them. 

"Are we going to look at our arches?" 
she asked, and they passed on to the 
Court of the Universe. 

For “our arches” were the great gate- 
ways which flanked the big central 
court, the symbols of the East and the 
West, and the little party which repre- 
sented so well those two extremes had 
formed the habit of coming to stand every 
afternoon in front of the Eastern arch, on 
the crown of which was placed a closely- 
packed group of figures—an elephant 
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with a howdah, desert spearmen on 
camels, Egyptian soldiers with queer, 
winged caps, all grouped in a golden glow 
and, in every line, the slow, majestic march 
of the Orient. 

Then from that they would turn to the 
other arch where stood the figures of the 
American West, the gaunt prairie schooner, 
the naked Indian horseman, the frontiers- 
man with his lean, drawn figure, all facing 
that other group, not in antagonism, 
simply in common purpose—the heavy 
phalanx of the deliberate East and the 


light skirmish line of the adventurous 
West. 


CAMP and Betty liked to look at them 
best at sunset, for then, as if the very 
heavens were lending themselves to the 
symbolism, behind the Western figures the 
sky was a thin, fleeting gray, while be- 
hind the Eastern was a deep, rich blue. 

“There is simply not one more syllable 
that could be said” exclaimed Betty on 
this particular evening; “you have it all 
there—all the philosophy and all the 
history! I wonder if the East and the 
West are really so incurably different,” 
she suggested a moment later. 

Camp started to speak, then checked 
himself. 

“Go on," commanded ,Betty, smiling. 

“It was too foolish," replied Camp. 
“I was going to say that they are not so 
very far apart just now.’ 

For an instant Betty looked as if she 
might agree with him, and then, with that 
deer-like feminine fleeting which she al- 
ways showed when Camp ranged too 
near, she changed the subject abruptly. 

“ Do we dine here to-night, or in town?" 

They dined there, as it happened, for 
Pares was playing that evening, in the 
Court of Abundance, selections from 
* Faust," and with the great columns of 
the surrounding buildings and the trem- 
bling, guttural notes of the music, and the 
red vapors which steamed from the urns 
of the court, there was set a scene like 
one from the opera itself. There was an 
unnaturalness about it, an uncanniness, a 
dramatic weirdness which carried along 
their mood and allowed them to say the 
things which the daylight of the other 
court and the afternoon had not allowed. 

And yet it was Betty who began it, 
began it with an abruptness as sharp as 
that which had marked their talk on the 
little train. 

"Stewart," she said suddenly, and 
Camp's heart leaped at the sound, “ Stew- 
art, are you going to keep this up for- 
ever?" 

She might have meant a great many 
things, and Camp debated his reply. 

“Keep what up?" 

It was not because Betty did not know 
that she paused a long time before answer- 
ing. Yet even then her answer was only 
another question. 

“How long is it since you have seen 
Sallie and—and the rest of them?” 

Camp did not hesitate in his reply. 
We keep track of those things even when 
we pretend not to. 

“Twelve years," he answered. 

“And yet you have been East twice this 
winter?" 

Camp nodded. 

“And why do you act like that?” asked 
Betty, again impulsively, but Camp re- 
plied very deliberately. 
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a pure vegetable ing how to “Roll Your Own" cigar- 
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product. Address the American Tobacco Company, Room 


1178, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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Calling Mary 


Do you shout through the 
hall, race up and down 
stairs, wear out your body 
and nerves? Or do you 
have an Inter-phone in your 
bedroom by which you can 
talk to the servant in the 
kitchen— give orders and 
instructions in a way that 
saves your time and energy 
and that of the maid ? 


Western Electric 
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shows a connection between 
bedroom and kitchen. Such 
a set costs only $15 and can 
be purchased at your local 
electrical store, or direct 
from us. 


Send us the $15 and we 
will ship a two-station out- 
fit by parcel post with full 
directions for installing. Sets 

can be had to connect as 
many rooms as desired, 
also for communication be- 
tween buildings, such as 
house and garage. 
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let, “The Way of Convenience." 
Ask for booklet No. 31-F. 
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An Invitation is Extended You by the 
Directors of the Mentor Association! 


About two years ago, several well-to-do business men, realizing the diffi- 
culty experienced by the busy American in keeping his knowledge of liter- 
ature, art, music and travel fresh and growing, formed an association. 


An experienced editor was employed. He supplied them with cultural reading 
at convenient intervals, with all the dull and uninteresting parts eliminated. 
He sent them the finest art illustrations obtainable. They learned 

“One Thing Every Day.” 
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“Do you remember what you said when 


| I spoke of the Legion of the Lost Ones? 
. You know there is more to it." 


Then slowly but mercilessly he quoted, 


| *"The homes we never write to and the 
oaths we never keep. 


“Yes,” replied Betty. “But you know 
that no one believes that of you.” 

The answer, however, was not what she 
expected. 

"[ know someone who believed it not 
very long ago." 


"THE girl started back as if she had been 

struck; but Camp said no more, for he 
was on an issue on which he had ceased 
to flinch. 

"And yet, I wonder," said Betty at 
last, “if that isn't what happens a great 
many times. We see things that we know 
can be explained, and yet we believe them, 
because we don't ask. I suppose there is 
du only one way to judge and that is 


“By what?” asked Camp. 

“By people,” she returned quietly. 

At her words, Camp turned and looked 
at her. Her eyes were big and wondering, 
but they returned his look squarely in the 
red, flickering light from the urns. It was 
almost by main strength that he had to 
hold himself from saying the thing that he 
wanted to say, but yet he saw in her eyesa 
bigger thing than the love that he sought. 

e saw twelve years back in his story. He 
saw that sister of whom she had spoken. 
Up to that very moment he had thought of 
her still as a little child, but now he sud- 


| denly realized that she must be grown, and 


such a girl as this one who was sitting 
beside him and who had come to mean so 
much in hislife. It was a vision which he 
had never thought of forming exactly, but 


| he formed it now in all its smallest details. 
He could almost picture the gowns that 


she wore and her hats and her boots, and 
the way that she wore her hair. 

Then he saw those foolish, petulant 
days that had sent him West and, queerly 
enough, the only thing that he did not sce 
were those last twelve years which he had 
thought had made up his life. They were 
gone, fallen away, disappeared. He was 
back among those with whom he had been 
born and bred and he, too, was again an 
*' Easterner," and one with this girl. 

He could not have spoken if he had 
wished, and yet he would not have spoken 
if he could. It was the girl herself who 
came to his help and, rising slowly, led the 
way back to where her aunt was sitting. 


VIII 
THE ends which we seek are generally 


clear in our minds. It is the ways in 
which we attain them which furnish sur- 
prises. Thus, when Jane Bryden had 
commanded Camp to abandon his atti- 
tude of an outcast and a pariah she had 
stated a truth of which he himself ac- 
knowledged the wisdom. Yet, curiously 
enough, the result was not obtained from 
her or from him, but from Betty herself. 

In an instinctive way Camp had felt 
that his road to reinstatement in the eves 
of this girl who knew his past lay through 
a recognition of what he had done during 
those years in the West. And yet, when 
the final reckoning had come his reward 
had been due not to those later scenes but 
entirely the earlier. It was only when 
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Betty had known the worst that she had 
seen the best, and the unbelievable fact 
was that she cared for him not as a good 
Westerner but as a poor Easterner. The 
fing d is quite within the limits of logic, 
and in a very vague way Jane Bryden's 
quick wit had quesed at it; but it was the 
very last thing which Camp could have 
expected. 

On the other hand, when once it had 
happened, it brou ht him an inconceiv- 
able exaltation. fe seemed as if every 
slate had been wiped clear, as if for the 
first time in all'those years e could face 
the world again, not merely his little 
world, but the whole world, and the 
realization transformed him strangely. 

After that evening in the Court of 
Abundance it did not seem strange at all 
to Betty that his attitude toward her was 
different. It was quite to be expected, 
and she honored him the more that the 
attitude was not one of impulsive desire 
to seize the advantages which she had 
laid open to him, but rather one of that 
quiet, deferential understanding which 
she had noticed first in the Grand Canyon. 
It was as if he knew that she, too, had 
many things to plan, many decisions to 
ponder, and he was giving her time. 

The doctor himself noticed the change 
in his air; but to him its causes were im- 
material. That it was there was all that 
he cared, and he simply rejoiced in it, re- 
gardless of reasons. 

Indeed, it was on Miss Susan that the 
delicate difference in Camp had the most 
curious effect, for her rigid mind was the 
one most attuned to observe it. Her mind, 
indeed, was the one that could not be 
analyzed. The process was rather like 
reading a sign, and although she would 
never have guessed it, the real thing to 
which she had objected in Camp was not 
that he was a black sheep, but rather that 
he was a Westerner. Her musings thàt 
night in the sleeper had been curiously 
typical. It had not been the potential 
outcast that she had really feared, but the 
potential barbarian. So when Camp, by 
that curious effect which mind has on 
manners, had slowly, but very surely, 
grown back into that man whom he had 
supposed to have been dead for twelve 
years, the process had filled Miss Susan 
with a friendliness which later had ac- 
tually approached affection. For, after 
all, a Camp was a Camp. With a nature 
less simple the process would have been 
ludicrous. 


RATIFYING as it was, however, it 

was not this change in Miss Susan 
which made the last days of her stay in 
California very golden days for Stewart 
Camp, but the fact that the attitude 
which he had seen in Betty on the night 
of the concert had never relaxed. It may 
have been that she, too, had learned some- 
thing of life and of love during those hours 
at Coronado, and poor little Jane Bryden 
had not lived in vain; but it was much 
more likely that the thing which Camp 
had hoped to grasp in one dramatic mo- 
ment was coming to pass in its own good 
time. 

For an instant Camp had been prepared 
to find in Betty that sudden return to 
matter-of-factness, that cool realization of 
daylight which he had dreaded, but which 
he had learned to expect as part of her 
nature. But again he had failed to calcu- 
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Anyone Can Have An Indomitable Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained 
into wonderful power—like memory, or like any one 
of the senses—by intelligent exercise and use. The 
trouble with almost everyone is that they do not use 
their wills. They carry out other people's wills, or 
drift along with circumstances. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the mus- 
cles would become powerless to lift a feather. That is 
exactly what happens, in most people, to the faculty 
we call “ will-power.” Because we never use the Will, 
we finally become unable to use it. We degenerate 
into beings little more than slaves—unhappy, dis- 
contented, envious, hoping blindly that ‘‘some day" 
—without any effort—we will attain what we most 
want in life. 


"Power of Will, » by Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D. M. S, is a scientific course in Will- Training 
which has helped over 75,000 people. This great 
work provides a thorough course in Will-Training, 
consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets as to 
how great men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 


Master-Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U, 8. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKel- 
vie of Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asst. Postmaster-General 
Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis, V Pres. Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, are owners—and literally thou- 
sands of other men of action and ambition like 
them—read, use and praise '' Power of Will." 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made 
decisive men of action out of the most miserable 
"down-and-outs." It has cured victims of drink 
and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. Itisa 
goad to old and young alike. It has re-awakened 
ambition in men and women who have been turned 
from their life purposes, &nd shown its students how 
to carry forward their ambitions into consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, you weaved great dreams of what you were 
going to make of yourself. Are they accomplished 
now? Why are they not accomplished? Is it not 
because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, 
inflexible WILL? You allowe d others to control and 
influence you to their ends, instead of controlling 
others yourself. You let insignificant daily incidents 
everlastingly turn you from your purpose. Gradu- 
ally—like so many of us—you allowed this God- 
ziven faculty of will to become scotched and 

ORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock has a 
message for you—a real message of emanci- 
pation from the blasting human curse of in- 
decision and blind habit—a message which 
every man from 20 to 60 years old should get. 


Send No Money—Examine 
Book First 


The price of the book—al- 
though it is really a com- 
plete course in Will- 
Training—is only $3.00. 
The publishers will glad- 
ly send a copy free, 
for five days’ inspection. 
Send no money now. 
Merely mail the coupon 
below, enclosing your 
business card, or giving 
areference. If you decide 
to keep the book, send 
the money. If not, mail 
the book back. Tear 
out and fill in the cou- 
pon now, before you turn 
this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
910 Pelton Bldg. Meriden, Conn. 
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Calling Mary 


Do you shout through the 
hall, race up and down 
stairs, wear out your body 
and nerves? Or do you 
have an Inter-phone in your 
bedroom by which you can 
talk to the servant in the 
kitchen— give orders and 
instructions in a way that 
saves your time and energy 
and that of the maid ? 


Western Electric 
Inter- phones 


can be quickly and easily 

installed in any home—old 

or new. The illustration 
shows a connection between 
bedroom and kitchen. Such 
a set costs only $15 and can 
be purchased at your local 
electrical store, or direct 
from us. 


Send us the $15 and we 
will ship a two-station out- 
fit by parcel post with full 
directions for installing. Sets 

can be had to connect as 
many rooms as desired, 
also for communication be- 
tween buildings, such as 
house and garage. 


Write for our illustrated book- 
let, “The Way of Convenience." 
Ask for booklet No. 31-F. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Buffalo Richmond Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Cincinnati Indianapolis Dallas Omaha Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit St. Paul Minneapolis Houston Oklahoma City Seattle 
Boston EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Portland 


An Invitation is Extended You by the 
Directors of the Mentor Association! 


About two years ago, several well-to-do business men, realizing the diffi- 
culty experienced by the busy American in keeping his knowledge of liter- 
ature, art, music and travel fresh and growing, formed an association. 
An experienced editor was employed. He supplied them with cultural reading 
at convenient intervals, with all the dull and uninteresting parts eliminated. 


He sent them the finest art illustrations obtainable. They learned 
“One Thing Every Day.” 


By the addition of carefully selected men and women the 
original group has now grown to 27,000—the finest and 
most successful citizens in America to-day. 


N 


N 
Mentor Ass’n AN 


Enter my name xX 
upon your list of pro- Ni 
posed members. If I ~ 
accept the offer within five ^, 
daysafter receiving the Men- ^, 
tor, I am to send $3 and be ad- 
mitted to full membership for 
one year. 


You are invited to join this group. 


You risk nothing. Merely mail the coupon to-day. 


The Mentor Association 
4th Avenue at 19th St., New York City 


“Do you remember what you said when 
I spoke of the Legion of the Lost Ones? 
You know there is more to it." 

Then slowly but mercilessly he quoted, 


| **The homes we never write to and the 


oaths we never keep. 

“Yes,” replied Betty. “But you know 
that no one believes that of you." 

The answer, however, was not what she 
expected. 

“I know someone who believed it not 
very long ago." 


(THE girl started back as if she had been 

struck; but Camp said no more, for he 
was on an issue on which he had ceased 
to flinch. 

"And yet, I wonder," said Betty at 
last, “if that isn't what happens a great 
many times. We see things that we know 
can be explained, and yet we believe them, 
because we don't ask. I suppose there is 
really, only one way to judge and that is 


“By what?” asked Camp. 

“By people,” she returned quietly. 

At her words, Camp turned and looked 
at her. Her eyes were big and wondering, 
but they returned his look squarely in the 
red, flickering light from the urns. It was 
almost by main strength that he had to 
hold himself from saying the thing that he 
wanted to say, but yet he saw in her eyes a 
bigger thing than the love that he sought. 
He saw twelve years back in his story. He 
saw that sister of whom she had spoken. 
Up to that very moment he had thought of 
her still as a little child, but now he sud- 
denly realized that she must be grown, and 


| such a girl as this one who was sitting 


beside him and who had come to mean so 
much in his life. It was a vision which he 
had never thought of forming exactly, but 
he formed it now in all its smallest details. 


| He could almost picture the gowns that 


she wore and her hats and her boots, and 
the way that she wore her hair. 

Then he saw those foolish, petulant 
days that had sent him West and, queerly 


| enough, the only thing that he did not see 
| were those last twelve years which he had 


| gone, fallen away, disappeared. 


thought had made up his life. They were 
e was 
back among those with whom he had been 
born and bred and he, too, was again an 
" Easterner," and one with this girl. 

He could not have spoken if he had 
wished, and yet he would not have spoken 
if he could. It was the girl herself who 
came to his help and, rising slowly, led the 
way back to where her aunt was sitting. 


VII 
"T HE ends which we seek are generally 


clear in our minds. It is the ways in 
which we attain them which furnish sur- 
prises. Thus, when Jane Bryden had 
commanded Camp to abandon his atti- 
tude of an outcast and a pariah she had 
stated a truth of which he himself ac- 
knowledged the wisdom. Yet, curiously 
enough, the result was not obtained from 
her or from him, but from Betty herself. 

In an instinctive way Camp had felt 
that his road to reinstatement in the eyes 
of this girl who knew his past lay through 
a recognition of what he had done during 
those years in the West. And yet, when 
the final reckoning had come his reward 
had been due not to those later scenes but 
entirely the earlier. It was only when 


“And West is West," by PHILIP CURTISS 


Betty had known the worst that she had 
seen the best, and the unbelievable fact 
was that she cared for him not as a good 
Westerner but as a poor Easterner. The 
thing is quite within the limits of logic, 
and in a very vague way Jane Bryden’s 
quick wit had guessed at it; but it was the 
very last thing which Camp could have 
expected. 

On the other hand, when once it had 
happened, it brought him an inconceiv- 
able exaltation. It seemed as if every 
slate had been wiped clear, as if for the 
first time in all'those years he could face 
the world again, not merely his little 
world, but the whole world, and the 
realization transformed him strangely. 

After that evening in the Court of 
Abundance it did not seem strange at all 
to Betty that his attitude toward her was 
different. It was quite to be expected, 
and she honored him the more that the 
attitude was not one of impulsive desire 
to seize the advantages which she had 
laid open to him, but rather one of that 
quiet, deferential understanding which 
she had noticed first in the Grand Canyon. 
It was as if he knew that she, too, had 
end things to plan, many decisions to 
ponder, and he was giving her time. 

The doctor himself noticed the change 
in his air; but to him its causes were im- 
material. That it was there was all that 
he cared, and he simply rejoiced in it, re- 
gardless of reasons. 

Indeed, it was on Miss Susan that the 
delicate difference in Camp had the most 
curious effect, for her rigid mind was the 
one most attuned to observe it. Her mind, 
indeed, was the one that could not be 
analyzed. The process was rather like 
reading a sign, and although she would 
never have guessed it, the real thing to 
which she had objected in Camp was not 
that he was a black sheep, but rather that 
he was a Westerner. Her musings that 
night in the sleeper had been curiously 
typical. It had not been the potential 
outcast that she had really feared, but the 
potential barbarian. So when Camp, by 
that curious effect which mind has on 
manners, had slowly, but very surely, 
grown back into that man whom he had 
supposed to have been dead for twelve 
years, the process had filled Miss Susan 
with a friendliness which later had ac- 
tually approached affection. For, after 
all, a Camp was a Camp. With a nature 
less simple the process would have been 
ludicrous. 


RATIFYING as it was, however, it 

was not this change in Miss Susan 
which made the last days of her stay in 
California very golden days for Stewart 
Camp, but the fact that the attitude 
which he had seen in Betty on the night 
of the concert had never relaxed. It may 
have been that she, too, had learned some- 
thing of life and of love during those hours 
at Coronado, and poor little Jane Bryden 
had not lived in vain; but 1t was much 
more likely that the thing which Camp 
had hoped to grasp in one dramatic mo- 
ment was coming to pass in its own good 
time. 

For an instant Camp had been prepared 
to find in Betty that sudden return to 
matter-of-factness, that cool realization of 
daylight which he had dreaded, but which 
he had learned to expect as part of her 
nature. But again he had failed to calcu- 
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He is 


Anyone Can Have An Indomitable Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained 
into wonderful power—like memory, or like any one 
of the senses—by intelligent exercise and use. The 
trouble with almost everyone is that they do not use 
their wills. They carry out other people's wills, or 
drift along with circumstances. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the mus- 
cles would become powerless to lift a feather. That is 
exactly what happens, in most people, to the faculty 
we call “ will-power.” Because we never use the Will, 
we finally become unable to use it. We degenerate 
into beings little more than slaves—unhappy, dis- 
contented, envious, hoping blindly that "some day" 
—without any eflort—we will attain what we most 
want in life. 


“Power of Will" by Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., M. 8., is a scientific course in Will-Training 
which has helped over 75,000 people. This great 
work provides a thorough course in Will-Training, 
consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets as to 
how great men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 


Master-Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, er-U. 8. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKel- 
vie of Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asst. Postmaster-General 
Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, are owners—and literally thou- 
sands of other men of action and ambition like 
them—read, use and praise " Power of Will." 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made 
decisive men of action out of the most miserable 
"down-and-outs." It has cured victims of drink 
and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. It is a 
goad to old and young alike. It has re-awakened 
ambition in men and women who have been turned 
from their life purposes, and shown its students how 
to carry forward their ambitions into consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, you weaved great dreams of what you were 
going to make of yourself. Are they accomplished 
now? Why are they not accomplished? Is it not 
because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, 
inflexible WILL? You allowed others to control and 
influence you to their ends, instead of controlling 
others yourself. You let insignificant daily incidents 
everlastingly turn you from your purpose. Gradu- 
ally—like so many of us—you allowed this God- 

given faculty of will to become scotched and 
DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock has a 
message for you—a real message of emanci- 

pation from de blasting human curse of in- 

decision and blind habit—a message which 
every man from 20 to 60 years old should get. 


Send No Money —Examine 
Book First 


The price of the book—al- 
though it is really a com- 
plete course in Will- 
Training—is only $3.00. 
The publishers will glad- 
ly send a copy free, 
for five days' inspection. 
Send no money now. 
Merely mail the coupon 
below, enclosing your 
business card, or giving 
areference. If you decide 
to keep the book, send 
the money. _If not, mail 
the book back. Tear 
out and fill in the cou- 
pon now, before you turn 
this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
910 Pelion Bldg. Meriden, Conn. 
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| Sayi 


“Never have I pur- 
chased any books that I 
hare been more satisfied to 
pay for. They can achieve 
wonders if their teachings 
are closely followed." Geo. 
P. H. MeVay, Dept. of 
Finance, City of New 
York. 


“The first thing I hap- 
pened upon when I opened 
this book was ‘Some Dis- 
eases of the Imagination’ 
and I tell you that chapter 
alone is worth ten times 
the price of the book. I 
wish such a volume had 


O'Connor, 270 Precita 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal 

"You could not buy tt 
for one hundred times the 


amount I paid for tt, if I 
knew I could mot get 
another copy." — R. E. 


Seay, Pascagoula, Miss. 


“I think ‘ Power of Will’ 
is one of the greatest books 
ever written."—Emll H. 
Bensch, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Can 


" If you had all the cor- 
respondence courses on the 
market and if you studied 
them for ten years you 
could mot succeed in mas- 
tering the system disco- 
ered and laid bare by this 
twentieth century Genius." 


—Wm. W. Long, Cle- 
burne Springs, Ark. 
"The book backs up 


every statement and claim 
made in your advertising.” 
—I. Muntean, 4310 
Broadway, Galveston. 

“I believe 1 have ri 
celeed more permanent 
good from it, than from any 
other book I have ever 
studied." — Watt C. Car- 
ter, So. Coffee & Spice 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Wil Power" ts a com- 
pilation of mighty force. 
My first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900— cost $3; 
profit $897." —J. W. Heis- 
tand, 916 Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

"We have recommended 
the ‘Power of Will’ to a 
number of Institute sub- 
scribers." —J. G. 
Jones, Sales Mgr., 
The Alexander 
Hamilton Inst. 


) 910Pelton Bldg., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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| 


Namo... 


Addreas........ eren ————— 


and portraits, shake well, put on a beautiful color cover and you 
will get a general idea of the most successful of new magazines, — 
VANITY FAIR. 


Tt is crowded with entertainment of 


Ask your newsdealer to show you the October number. 
Subscriptions entered by the 


superior quality and in great variety. Price: 25 cents. 


VANITY FAIR 


449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


late the difference in occasions, and when 
he saw Betty again he found in real fact 
that little smile of understanding, that 
little lift of the eyes, for which he had once 
looked in vain. 

For now between them had grown up 
that thing which men are forever expect- 
ing to find in minutes, and which they 
find only in months and in years. Now in 
very truth there was little need for the 
words to be said or be answered. Some- 
times in their evenings Betty thought 
that she saw them coming and her heart 
beat faster, but yet when they did not 
come she settled back into perfect con- 
tent. 

Sometimes when the music was sweet- 
est Camp thought that the time had come 
when he should say those words, but so 
perfect had grown his understanding of 
this quiet girl of his own people that he 
knew the time was not yet—not quite yet 
—and he no longer wicked to force it. 

For in his heart Camp had a very 
definite plan of the time when the words 
should be said and when that time came, 
on an evening of real moonlight over their 
little lagoon, he spoke the thoughts which 
he knew they shared. 

“Betty,” he said very quietly, for it 
was now a long time that he had called 
her that, “Betty, I have had a letter 
from home.” 

He put his hand over the letter in his 
pocket as if he meant to draw it out; but 
the movement was purely unconscious, 
nor was the girl thinking of the letter 
itself. Her breath came faster and faster 
and her lip trembled. 

“And are you going—home?” she 
faltered at last, her voice very dim and 
hushed. 

Camp looked at her a long time without 
speaking. 

“ Betty,” he said then, “you know that 
the answer to that rests with you.” 

He took her hand and held it in both of 
his, then, trembling himself, he drew her 
into his arms. For the last time, the very 
last time, a trace of the old Betty ap- 
peared. For just a quavering instant she 
tried to push him away, but he held her 
firmly and she buried her head in his 
shoulder. 

* I'm going home, I'm going home,” he 
whispered, and for answer her arm stole 
round his neck. 

But about them, yet far away from 
them, the City of Jewels was saying good 
night. The fireworks were gone, and then 
the lights on the warship, and then the 
searchlights over the buildings them- 
selves. The rumblings and murmurs 
grew dimmer and the peace of the open 
country settled over the little lagoon. 

And at just that moment a trumpeter 
up at the camp of marines came to the 
head of his street, a slender young 
trumpeter, very boyish and very erect. 
Softly he blew through his trumpet; then, 
sweetly, clearly, over the little city 
sounded the call of “Lights Out." 

Camp heard it, and Betty heard it and 
looked up into his face. Clear through 
they listened to that wailing call, and 
Camp spoke. . 

“The Legion of the Lost Ones,’ " he 
quoted softly. 

And even in that moment Betty smiled 
as she added: 

“And the Cohorts of the Damned.” 

[THE END] 
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Touring and Palanquin Car Both For $1700 


halmers 


SIX-4AO 
TWIN-BODY CAR 


7-Passenger Touring ea 
7-Passenger Palanquin 


Here is the motor car investment good for every day in the year. It combines a luxurious, artistic, aristo- 


cratic closed body with the Chalmers 


Six-40 


seven- 


These bodies were designed 


passenger touring car body. 
together and this is the first time in motor car building that they have been perfectly blended. Each is complete 


Neither is a makeshift for 


in itself 


the other. 


The combination furnishes at the price of one motor car, all the service, style ii comfort which have here- 


baro made possible only by the purchase of 


two cars at a cost that ran into 


closed body is so distinctive, so much finer than anything else of its kind, that we have given it a new 
and characteristic name— Palanquin, (pal-an-keen). 


A the reader knows, the pacts We was 
the last word in a luxurious closed 
euer used by oriental nobility before 
adopted motor cars like the rest of the worl 
We have adapted the luxury of the Palan- 
quín to motor car service. 


Twin Bodies Designed Together 
The Chalmers Six-40 seven-passenger tour- 


ing body and the Palanguin were designed 
together, to give maximum ort to seven 


people men open er closed car — at prac- 
tically the price of one. 


The touring car is the one that into 
immediate prominence because of its being 
the only American stock car equi i 
the same type of valve-in-head overhead 
camshaft motor that won all the year’s speed- 


way races. 


Secure From Bad Weather 
The Palanguin equipment is built with 
the Six-40 seven-passenger touring body. It 
fits it exactly. It is not patched on. When 
installed it is built right into the car. 


NEW SERVICE TO OWNERS 


Every Chalmers dealer gives to every buyer 
af a Chalmers car a Service Coupon Book, 
each coupon being redeemable for a definite 
amount of service at any Chalmers dealer's 


anywhere. 


The Palanquin can be quickly put on or 
M od n TU. oni guae UR eS 
pera a abon pet The change is simple 

easy 

You are snugly secure from rain, sleet and 
snow — there are no cracks or other openings 
EC URAE Thinnest of evening gowns may 

worn. 


When not in use it can be readily taken 
apart and placed in a small corner of your 
garage. 


Notable Artistry of Design 

The orgy o the Six-40 fenders, the lustre 
of its coach finish, the distinction of its high 
and narrow radiator, the appeal of its sweep- 
ing, graceful lines, create, in combination with 
the dignity of the Palanquin body, an external 
charm that is not surpassed by equipment at 
"The vide window of cst plate dius 

wide are vy plate 

curtained with substantial silk, and four of 
them may be opened if desired. Simply press- 
ing a convenient switch, lights the whole in- 
terior so a newspaper may be easily read. 


Chalmers Motor Company 


Plenty of Room 


The interior is arranged to give seven adult 
passengers plenty of room even when heavy 
or coats are worn or carri 
doors are unusually wide and swing 
out of the way, permitting entrance and 
exit without soiling appara. Both front 
seats are aren eo owner may drive 
with perfect comfort. 


Wonderful Prices 
Prices of Touring car and a betty 
Touring car only $1350 
Touring car complete with ezita Palan- 
«uin equipment d 
Palan equipment only tread to be 
quic: ly fitted to any Chalmers Six- e 
seoen- passenger touring body) 


ee ee 
dealer toda: 


The dealer can also show closed 
cars — 3. passenger inim ror itd at p^ end 
a < Limousine al $3350. 


1700 


350 


CHALMERS CLUB AND CLUBMAN 


Eory Chalmers owner is entitled to a 
ership card in the Chalmers Club com- 
mending him to the courtesies of Chalmers 
re resenlalives everywhere, lo receive 

PA he Chalmers Clubman" regularly with- 


'$1700 
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A Barely Civil Engineer 


Eprron's Note: Here we have a tale 
of the Great Southwest — the burning 
desert sands, the construction of a great 
dam, a story of men who do—and some 
who don't. We venture to say there is 
no man in the United States better fitted 
to tell such a tale, who knows the won- 
derful West more intimately, than Flagg. 
And why should he not? He has spent ten 
years in West Sixty-seventh Street! You 
will learn to love the young Barely Civil 
Engineer and the Girl Who Wouldn't 
but finally Did! It starts in this num- 
ber, lavishly illustrated by the author, 
and as we go on from month to month 
the illustrations grow fewer and worse 
as your interest dies out and you cancel 
your subscription! 


GLY rumors had reached 
Washington about Mor- 
rison, the young Chief 
Engineer of the Project. 
A story had finally come 
to the ears of the Secretary of Dams 
himself that was circumstantial and 
almost proved that Morrison had 
been criminally wasteful of the sand 
in his construction work on the big 
dam, and that the farmers were be- 
coming antagonistic. As they justly 
complained, if the sand is all used 
up what will there be left to irrigate? 
Even the grocers were objecting, 
and hinted at a restraint of trade. 
For miles and miles the sand had * 
been scraped off the desert right 
down to the asphalt itself. The 
Secretary of Dams was worried, as 
he had taken a liking for young 
Morrison. There was something about 
the low forehead and the receding chin 
that had reminded the secretary of his own 
son, who was serving a life sentence for 
something at the Penitentiary. Another 
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By Morrison's watch she was back at 
four twenty-six with the cement 


aggravation was the serious doubt of the 
dam being finished in the time contracted 
for, even with this prodigal use of the sand. 

That was why an investigating commit- 
tee was at this moment arriving at the 


dam. Just as this committee, com- 
posed of four senators and their 
wives, was alighting from the buck- 
board and entering the clubhouse 
on the outskirts of the construction 
camp, Morrison, just outside the 
grounds, with a casual glance of con- 
tempt at the party, turned to old 
Broken Arch, the breed, who was 
his only confidant, and said: “Did 
you pour that barrel of asafetida on 
the road to the dam?" 

“Uh!” said the old breed. “Heap 
big smell. What for?” 

“So those damn politicians won't 
get out to the works! You ask heap 
too much question, Broken Arch!" 

With that Morrison knocked out 
all of the breed's remaining teeth 
and turned on his heel. 


ULU, Senator Gumfogle’s beauti- 

ful young wife, saw this action 

from the clubhouse window and 
gave a cry of delight. 

“What is it, dear?" asked her old 
husband, Senator Gumfogle, totter- 
ing to her side. 

"Oh, nothing!" she answered 
lightly, blushing like a fire-chief's 
runabout. "How I love virility!” 
She spun her old husband, Senator 
Gumfogle, around several times and 
pushed him into a chair. “I must 
meet Mr. Morrison!" 

Morrison stalked into the club- 
house and glared at the visitors. 
Old Senator Gumfogle rose and ad- 
vanced toward the bronzed youth. ‘‘ Mr. 
Morrison, I presume?" 

“You do!" hissed Morrison. ‘‘Who is 
that pippin behind you?” 

“That is my wife, sir; but I—" 
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100,865,000 


Piston Strokes per Year 


Protected by an oil film 
thinner than this line 


VERY power stroke pays 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation: In the Chart below, the letter 
opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils that should be used. For example, “A” 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic,” etc. The recom- 
mendations cover all models of both pleasure 


In engineering circles the 
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some toll to friction. But 
few motorists realize how 
high friction-toll may mount. 
The following remarkable 
figures make this clear. 


The average of 
three of the most 
popular 4-cylinder 
cars shows that dur- 
ing each mile on 
high gear, there 
are 20,173 piston 
strokes—20,173 
rubs within the cylinders,— 
the pistons and cylinder walls 
separated only by about 
3/1000 of one inch of oil— 


seldom more. 


On low gear the piston 
strokes total over 60,500 per 
mile. 


At the end of the season, 
assuming that the car has 
traveled 5000 miles on high 
gear, the pistons have made 
100,865,000 strokes. 


Each of the 100,865,000 
piston strokes is only made 
possible by the wearing quality 
of this protective oil film. 


It is easy to see then, the 
vital importance to the motor- 
ist of this thin 
film of oil. 


It is now well — 
known that 
the lubricating 


GRCON 


Vacuum Oil Company's lu- 
bricants have commanded a 
higher price per gallon. This 
higher per-gallon price is will- 
ingly paid—in view of the 
ultimate reduced 
cost of lubrication 
and the longer life 
of the car. 


The ability of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils 
to stand up under 
the heat of service 
results in low consumption per 
mile. This superior “wear” is 
important to the motorist who 
wishes to protect the moving 
parts of his motor. 


Motorists of experience, 
therefore, are rapidly coming 
to the use of the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils specified for 
their cars in the Chart of 
Recommendations printed in 
part on the right. 


For several years this chart 
has been the standard guide to 
correct automobile lubrication. 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for gasoline motor 
lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 


For Electric Vehicles use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “A” for motor 
and enclosed chains. For 
open chains and differential 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C.” 


In buying Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original 


Lt 
a e 
di pe packages. Look for the red 
effici enc y of il Gargoyle on the container. 
different oils For information, kindly ad- 


ress any inquiry to our 


nearest office. 


differs widely. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high grade lubricants for every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
Domestic Detroit Boston New York Chicago 
Branches: Pittsburgh Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 


A grade for each type of motor 


and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


Abbott Detroit... 
»" “ (8 cyl) 


Auburn (4 cyl) 
* — (6cyl) 
Autocar (2 cyl.) 
(4 cyl) 

Ave 


very... A 
* (Model C) 1 Ton 
— A 


Cunningham 
Delaunay- Belleville 


* (Model 4 
Kline Kar 


Marmon. 
Maxwell .. 
Mercer. ..... 
"^ (22-70 Series) 


National 
Oakland 
Mdsmobile 


(6 cyl) 
Pathfinder 
Peerless 


Stevens Duryea 

Stoddard-Dayton 
“© Knight 

Studebaker 
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ITTLE savages! 
we rebelled at all the 


How 


wise and cleansing habits 


mother loved! 
kept them up? 


Have we 


The reg- 


ular shampooing of our 
scalps, for instance ? 


Never a better habit for 


the hair than that—whether 
for children or for older 
folk. Never a better soap 
for shampooing than 
*Packer's.” 


It does not irritate 
the scalp or make 
the hair brittle. 
And because it cleans 


it so thoroughly, yet 
so gently, it helps the 
scalp do the work 
Nature intends it 
to do. 


“ Pure as the Pines” 


Send 10c for sample. 
State whether cake or 
liquid soap is desired. 
Send also for Manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment." Thirty-six pages 
of practical information. 
Free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 


Suite 86A 


81 Fulton St. New York 


"Aren't you Lulu Leroy?" demanded 
the Barely Civil Engineer, coming to the 
young woman's side and lifting her chin 
up to his gaze. 

“T am whom!” 

“T thought I told you eight years ago 
that you belonged to me—" 

“Yes I know. But you said you'd be 
back in a minute, and—" 

“Then what the devil do you mean by 
marrying this old lime-juice tablet in the 
linen duster here?” He scowled at her, let 
her chin drop with a snap and walked to 
the door. He turned and said, "I'll get 
you yet!" Then he went out into the af- 
ternoon. 


[t U, clasping her hands in rapture, said, 
“Sammy, do you blame me? Isn't he 
gorgeous? Pi have to see a lot of him! 
Why didn't I wait for him!" 

* Well, Lu," snarled Senator Gumfogle, 
her husband, * you'll be glad you didn't 
after this committee gets through with 
him!" He picked up a copy of the “ Sci- 
entific American" and sat on snicker- 
ng senilely to himself. 

ater in the afternoon, 
at the entrance to the ca- 
non, old Broken Arch, the 4 
breed and only intimate h, 
friend of the “ Big Boss,” 
sat on his haunches on the / 
edge of the road at the Íh 
point where he had poured 
the barrel of asafetida, and 
gazed hopefully under his 
palm in the direction of the A 
clubhouse. He had not 
only lost his dislike for the “ig 
aroma that rose in noxious A 
waves from the road but ; 
he actually had learned to 
love it. “Ugh,” he grunted 
with satisfaction as he saw 
the Investigation Com- 
mittee coming rapicly to- 
ward the spot in one of the 
Government Fords. 

As the big, beautiful car 
approached with its un- 
mistakable air of power 
and the low hum of its 
perfect engine that 
sounded like someone 
throwing flower pots 
through a window 
pane, Broken Arch 
saw senators and their 
wives faint one after 
another and hang limp 
overtheedgeofthecar 
as the fumesof theas- 
afetida reached them. 

The chauffeur stopped the car just be- 
fore he swooned with the rest of his party. 
Broken Arch was overjoyed at the success 
of the ambuscade the Big Boss had planned. 
You perhaps wonder that the old Indian 
held no resentment on account of Morri- 
son's knocking his teeth out! Ah, but you 
didn't know that the old Apache had once 
saved young Morrison's life. That is the 
psychology of the thing! If you save some- 
one's life, then forever after they can do 
anything they like to you, and you don't 
get má bit! I can't remember what 
book I got that out of. I am pretty posi- 
tive that's the correct dope, nevertheless. 
It sounds fair enough. 

Broken Arch knew that the beautiful 
white squab that the Big Boss wanted was 


among those fainting, and as he shuffled 
toward the car he saw her come to and get 
out dizzily on the road. He went forward 
to steady her, and as he did so she drew 
out her handkerchief and held it to her 
nose. Broken Arch stopped in his tracks. 
His eyes started briskly from their set- 
tings. He turned a lovely shade of Nile- 
green, and there being but one more thing 
to do, under the circs, he gagged. “White 
squab got Hubigant perfume on!" he 
gasped. j 

And as inevitably as a woman says, 
“Where am I?" after a faint, she replied, 
“I have no perfume on whatever!” 

Ignoring her denial the old breed waved 
her forward, holding his nose firmly with 
his other hand. “Keep distance, White 
Squab, Broken Arch no can stand Hubi- 
gant, can stand asafetida. Go away quick, 
so Injun can get breath!” 

Disdainfully she left him and was soon 
out of sight. 

When Mrs. Gumfogle, who is, as you 
know, the wife of Senator Gumfogle, 
reached the dam, she saw a scene of wild 


“What the devil do you mean by marrying this 
old lime-juice tablet in the linen duster?” 


confusion. Standing high up on a wall of 
concrete was Morrison. He was telling a 
number of men to get the hell here and 
there and one or two other places. The 
girl—we like to speak of her as the girl, 
although we all know she was Mrs. Gum- 
fogle, which is an unpleasant name to say 
—was thrilled by his commanding yet 
slightly knock-kneed figure. His feet were 
spread wide apart and his knees were doing 
their darndest. He caught sight of her 
and immediately leapt to the ground to 
her feet, knocking several Mexicans into 
the boiling river a few feet below them. 
She wondered if he had noticed the Mexi- 
cans, and he said, “‘ Pooh-pooh! There are 
plenty more!” and started to take her in 
his arms. She frowned and held him back. 
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“Nothing, dear,—but one likes to have a little sentiment now 
and then. Sam was still breathing—it’s all right now!” 


“Not yet," she murmured, “wait till 
my husband dies. He’s about due in a 
paragraph or two!” 

She believed in the sanctity of marriage. 
I hate to be mean, but she also knew, bless 
her heart, that Senator Gumfogle was 
slated for the grand shuffle. 

“All right,” he said lightly, “but listen! 
The words will scarcely have left my stern 
but boyish lips when your fussmate, Sena- 
tor G., and the other doodlebugs will ar- 
rive—the asafetida will merely numb them 
for a minute. I am really in an awful fix: 
the contract with the Government calls 
for the dam to be finished at four thirty- 
three this afternoon, and I am short one 
barrel of cement. Unless I get it, and 
within twenty minutes, I lose the con- 
tract!” 


A HE spoke, the rest of the party ar- 
rived with old Senator Gumfoglein the 
lead. “Aha!” chortled the old politician, 
“I don't know a thing about dams but I 
know what I like—and I can see I am not 
going to like your dam a damn!" There 
1s something about the looks of it that 
makes me think you need another barrel 
of cement, and we've got you! There is no 
more cement in the whole place! The time 
is almost up and you'll lose!" 

“Not so fast, Senator!" It was the 
beautiful Mrs. Gumfogle who spoke. All 
eyes turned toward her. The drowning 
Mexicans stopped drowning for the mo- 
ment, and listened to the pure soprano 
voice as they clung to the edge of the river 
bank. “My future husband, Mr. Morri- 
son,—" 

* What!" screamed the senator. 

“You heard me!" continued the lady. 
“You are going to die in a few moments—" 

"Nonsense!" shrieked her husband, 


pounding his chest, “ I never felt better in 
my life!" 

“T suppose you know better than the 
author!" she smiled sneeringly. ‘‘My fu- 
ture husband is, as you suggest, short one 
barrel of cement, but he should worry—" 
She smiled at Morrison. “By a most re- 
markable coincidence I happen to have a 
barrel of cement in my trunk. I never, as 
a matter of fact, travel without at least a 
barrel of cement! While it would be diffi- 
cult for me to say offhand when such a 
thing would come in handy, yet can any- 
one say positively that the need would 
never arise? This very case is an answer 
to the contrary!" 

And kissing the tips of her fingers to the 
astonished crowd she ran swiftly up the 
pass to the motor car and was off to the 
clubhouse. 

By Morrison's watch she was back at 
four twenty-six with the cement. At four 
thirty-two the last concrete block was in 
place. The dam was done! Morrison had 
won! Senator Gumfogle looked very much 
chagrined, and when no one was looking 
he caught a brown caterpillar that was 
just disappearing over the edge of the dam 
and ate him, fur coat and all. Morrison 
motioned to Broken Arch, who slipped in- 
to a frock coat, turned his collar around 
backward and began reading the Apache 
marriage service. 

Lulu looked down at the senator, who 


was lying more or less prone. “Wait a 
H » E . 
minute,” she said as she gave the Big 
Boss’s hand a squeeze. "Now, go on, 


Broken Arch!" 

“What was it, Girl?" asked Morrison 
with a smile—one of his rare ones. 

* Nothing, dear, —but one likes to have 
a little sentiment now and then. Sam was 
still breathing—it's all right now!" 


“A FOOL AND HIS MONEY” is the title of an article, to appear in the Novem- 
ber number, in which a sixty-year-old crook makes some startling disclosures 


Father, Mother, Sister and Brother — 
all can now wear the 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


and even the two-year-old baby has his 
One-Button Sleeping Garment. 


HERE are fewer buttons on the union 
suits of the whole family now than there 


used to be on just one suit. For the Hatch 
One-Button Union Suit, so easy to slip on and 
off, so free from binding and sagging, is made 
for every member of the family in all weights 
of cotton and wool. The mending bag is never 
filled with underwear in the family where the 
Hatch One-Button Union Suit is worn by every 
member. "Think of having no row of broken or 
lost buttons to replace or torn buttonholes to 
mend. 

This garment is featured at the best haber- 
dasher's and department stores, but if you can- 
not get it easily and quickly send us your size 
with remittance and we will gladly supply you 
direct: delivery free. 

Prices: 
Men's Suits — $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 


Boys’ ‘* —50 cents, $1.00, $1.25. 

Ladies’ ** —$1.00, $1.25, $2.00. 

Misses’ ** —Age 2, 75 cents plus 10 cents each even 
year to age 16. 

Sleeping | — Ages 2, 3, 4 and 5, 50 cents. 

Garments | — Ages 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10—75 cents. 


Our illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the complete line 
of winter and summer 
weights of Hatch One- 
Button Union Suits will 
be sent free. 


PATENTED 


UNE /5,/9/4 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company 
Albany, New York 
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Stern 


EIE youngsters who think that the elephant is the source of Aes for lvory 
Soap pay quite a compliment to—the elephant. For Ivory Soap is a remark- ` 
able product in a great many ways. 


CN 
tdm It is remarkable in purity and quality. It is a bath and toilet as anyone could desire. 
on as pure and good as soap can be. It is remarkable because it floats. It can be 
Nir 


It is remarkable for its mildness. It cleans used conveniently anywhere. 


l thingth itself d tharm. ; TENE : 
safely anything that water itself does not harm It is remarkable in price. It costs as little as 


It is remarkable for its bubbling lather soaps not nearly so good and much less than 
and ready rinsing. It makes as delightful soaps which try to approach it in excellence. 


IVORY SOAP. : . . [35 .... 998% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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That MURADS are 
‘Better than many 
25 cent cigarettes 
is NOT a mere claim 


Murads ARE better—because better, 
higher-priced tobacco goes into Murads. 
Much of the tobacco used in many 25 cent 
cigarettes could never get into the Murad 
brand. These facts are perfectly well known 
among cigarette manufacturers. -—- 


We Challenge Contradiction UT CENTS 
Dont pay 25 cents for a cigarette whose . HT 
price is the only expensive thing about it. Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


A half dozen puffs will show how much memi 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 
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“I’M READY, RASTUS" 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co, 


The American Magazine 


The instrument for 
the world’s best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the greatest artists. 


And theres just one way to enjoy all the 
world's best music in your own home—on 
the Victrola. ! | 


The world's greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
with all the distinctive personality and charm 


of interpretation 
which make them 
famous the world 
Over. 


Hearing is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in Z 
the world will gladly | 
play any music you 
wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate the various 
styles of the Victor 
and Victrola— $10 to 
$350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


T o9 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Always use Victor Machines with 

M Victor Records and Victor Needles 

WE MASTERS VOICE” —the combination. There is no Victrola XVI, $200 
other way to get the unequaled Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Partial Contents 

The Law of Great Think- 
ing. 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends. 

How to develop analyti- 
cal power. 

How to think *'all- 
around” any subject. 
How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 

thinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 

How to acquire tho power 
of Consecutive Think- 
i ing. Analy- 


How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 
How to guard against er- 

rore in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, 
concentrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing Power. 

How to Handle the Min 
in Creative Thinking. 
The secret of Building 

Mind Power. 

How the will is made to 
act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Willis Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates 
Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in tho Con- 
duct of Life. 

Seven principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, 
Personal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS 
for applied power of 
Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Self- 
Analysis, Control. 

How to dovelop a strong, 
keen gase. 

How to concentrato the 
eye upon what is before 
you—object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body 
well-poised. 

How to open tho Mind 
and body for reception 

of incoming power. 
ete., etc., otc. 


911 Pelton Bidg. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen:— 
Please send me a copy of 


“Power of Will” on approval. 
I agree to remit $3.00, or re- 


mail the book in 5 days. 
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“Power 


of Will’ —the Boo 


That Startled the World 


Let Me Lend It to You for 5 Days Free— Send No Money 


Rarely, if ever, has a book been pattished which 
has created such a sensation. In the last few 
months over 75,000 thinking men and women have 
become owners of "Power of Will" and unless 
every sign fails this number will be doubled almost 
before this announcement goes to press. 


Wherever one goes, People are discussing the won- 
derful discoveries and new-found secrets of achieve- 
ment laid bare for the first time in this great 
work—by Frank Channing Haddock, the fa- 
mous scientist—secrets which enable any man 
or woman to train his or her will into a faculty 
of almost magical heelth and money-winning 
power. 


Will Power is Mo- 
tive Power 


The will is the motive 
wer of the brain. The 
eenest brain in the world 
has no more chance of 
carrying its owner over 
the r to success with- 
out will power back of it, 
than a railroad engine 
has of crossing the con- 
tinent without steam—for 
the will runs the brain. 


The will is the weapon of 
achievement — upon that 
does accomplishment 
hinge. When the will 
ine the battle is Josti 

ow me a sugneseful 
man and I'll show you a | U. 
man with an indomitable 
will. No reasonable am- 
bition is out of reach of 
a man with a properly 
trained wil. And now x 
for the first time in history has the secret of training 
the will been brought within your grasp. 


How To Strengthen the Will 


Everyone knows what can be accomplished by 
exercising the brain. Our whole educational sys- 
tem is founded upon the theory that brain can 
be developed in proportion to the amount of in- 
telligent exercise and use to which it is put. 


For years scientists have known that the same 
is true of the will—that the will can bo made in- 
domitable by intelligent exercise and use. 


The trouble has been tbat until now no one has 
ever devoted their attention to the cultivation of 
the will. 


And since we have never been taught to 
use it, most of us don't know how. We 
float along carrying out other people's 
wills simply because our own will has 
become scotched and dormant from 

lack of use. 


If you should keep your arm 
in a sling for two years it 
would become powerless 

to lift a spoon — the 

same is true of the 

will — it becomes 


almost 


men, 


you know. 


Some “Power of Will” Owners 


A list of owners of “Power of Will" reads 
like a list of “ Who's Who," and 
they speak of it as a Bible. 
hundreds of successful business men, states- 
government officials, writers, physi- 
cians, thoughtful men and women in every 
field of work—in every town and city in 
the country, and as the news spreads the 
number grows daily by leaps and bounds. 


Among the owners of ‘Power of Will" are 
such men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex- 
Chinese Ambassador to U. S.; Asst. Postmaster 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
now Vice-President Art Metal Construction 
Co.; Ernest Knaebel, Asst. Atty. Gen’} of the 
S., etc., etc. These are but a few. We 
can name hundreds of others almost equally 
prominent, and thousands more whose names 


powerless to serve its owner simply from lack 
of use. 


A Complete Course 


"Power of Will" while bound in book form, is 
in reality a complete course in Will Training— 
the first ever conceived. The author, Dr. Had- 
dock, has devoted years to the most profound 
analysis of the will in human beings. Yet every 
step in the 28 fascinating lessons is written s0 
simply that anyone can understand them and ap- 
ply the principles, methods and rules set down 
with noticeable results almost from the very 


start. 
A Veritable God-Send 


"Power of Will” has pulled 
men out of the gutter 
and put them on the road 
to self-respect and suc- 
cess—it has enabled men 
to overcome drink and 
other vices almost over- 
night—it has helped over- 
come sickness and nerv- 
ousness — making thou- 
sands of sick people well 
—it has transformed un- 
happy, envious, discon- 
tented people into domi- 
nating rsonalities suf- 
fused with the joy of liv- 
ing—it has enabled 

ple who had sunk deep 
into the grooves of a rut 
to pull themselves out and 
become masters instead of 
the blind tool of circum- 
stance—it has reawakened 
ambition in men and wom- 
en who had been turned 
from their life purpose 
and given them the cour- 
age and confidence to build anew—it has con- 
verted failures in business into spectacular suc- 
cessee—it has enabled successful men to under- 
take even bigger projects by showing them how 
to use the power they already possess with even 
more telling force. Young and old alike, men and women 
in all walks of lifo, testify to the almost magical changes in 
their lives once they understand Dr. Haddock's simple form- 
ula for strengthening the will—once they know how to use 
this God-given faculty recognized the world over as the 
greatest weapon of achievement. 


Send No Money 


"Power of Will" in 28 leesons (400 pages) in handaomely 
bound in half leather, has gold-top leaves and contains more 
material than many courses selling for $25.00—yet the price 
is only $3.00 and it won't cost you a single penny to examine 
this great work in your own home. Merely mail the coupon, 
without money, enclosing only your busineas card or giving 
a reference and I'll send you a copy by return post. Keep it 
five days—study it at your leisure—then if you fcel you can 
part with it, send the book back—otherwise remit the $3.00. 
Don't let a aingle unnecessary moment go by without the 
socreta of achievement that are yours once you have "Power 
of Will"—secreta that are helping thousands of others win 
greater success and happiness—secreta which no one can af- 
ford to be without in today's life struggle against ever greater 
odda. Remember, you risk nothing—and you have worlds 
to gain. Merely mail the coupon, but do it right NOW. 


They include 


What Users Say 


Agent No. West Life Ins. 
» Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


** "Will Power’ is a com- 


. W. Heistand, 916 Trib- 
une Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


"In my judgment ‘Pow- 


.. McC . 
Becy. of Corp. Demi 
Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


“Enclosed find check: 
send 15 copies to our New 
Yorkoffice."—W.M.Tay- 
lor, Efficiency Expert, the 
OverlandAutoCo., Toledo. 


"Bend us 18 f 
our various pr papal 


“The character of 'Pow- 
er of Will’ is such that he 
who reeds and puts forth 
effort willsoon find himeelf 
out of the common herd.” 
—F. A. Good, President 
of Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Asen., Cowles, Neb. 


"I have carefully gone 
over 'Power of Will' and 
find it admirable."— 
Chas. Olin, Editorial 
Rooms, Boston Evening 
Transcript, Boston, Maas. 
"Here's $3 for you. 
‘Power of Will’ received. 
It is the book I've wished 
for, for years."—J. L. Sea- 
well, Cl 


"I am unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. 
It is a lifelong study. 
known and prised by those 
who are fortunate 


“After carefully looking 
itover Tamfully convinced 
tit is everyt! hi 
has beon ne Thich 


and a great deal more. It 
is a wonderful book on a 
wonderfulsubject."—Gus 
A. Olson, Cashier Sher 
merville State Bank, Sher- 
merville, Ill. 


on pay- 
chology—and I consider 
‘Power of Will’ the great- 
est book on the subject 
over written. I will make 
it an important factor in 
my ech of 5 
H. Leventhal, Butler He- 
brew Inst., Butler, Pa. 


“Your book ‘Power of 
Will’ bas been carefully 
examined 


American Magazine Humorists 


The Last of George Fitch 


HEN you read “Sam and I,” page 
5, you will feel it is a personal mes- 
sage a George Fitch, the man. 

t is nine years since George Fitch began 
to contribute to THE AMERICAN Maca- 
7ZiNE—one of the editors heard of a real 
humorist who was working on a Peoria 
newspaper—and “Sam and I" seems the 
best of all. It was planned to begin a 
new Homeburg series, to follow the first 
sketches which were so successful, and 
the new series was to be made up of 
stories—love stories. 

“Sam and I” was the first of the new 
series—and the last, because George Fitch 
died before he could complete the second 
story. He was a victim of appendicitis 
while visiting the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco late in the summer. 

If he had known of the end which came 
so swiftly, so unexpectedly, George Fitch 
might have written "Sam and I" as his 
last message to those who loved him. 


ON MARQUIS, whose story, “Blood 
Will Tell,” leads this number, is a 
native of Georgia. For the past few years 
he has successfully conducted a humorous 
column, “The Sun Dial,” on the editorial 
page of “The Evening Sun” (New York). 
A. B. Frost, who illustrates the story, 
has for a number of years been in Switzer- 
land. From now on he will be a frequent 
contributor to THE AMERICAN. In many 
ways he is our foremost depicter of con- 
temporary American life. 


The Late George Fitch 


Don Marquis—see page 6 
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The Secret of Fast 


Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 
80 to 100 words a minute without 
mistakes. It’s all in the fingers! 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discovered 
which puts speed—great speed and accuracy—with- 
in the reach of every typewriter user. Almost over- 
night it has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. 

Stenographers who formerly never exceeded 30 to 
40 words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with 
less effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than 
ever before. And their salaries have jumped from a 
meager $8 to $15 per week to $30, $40 and even $50. 


Why Aren't Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to 
$15 a week—while others get $25, $30, $40, and 
even $50? Eight words tell thestory. It's noth- 
ing in the world but lack of speed and accuracy on 
the typewriter that is keeping salaries down—that 
is robbing most stenographers of the pay they 
ought to get. 

Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid 
for? Isn't it for your finished product—for the 
quantity and quality of letters or other type- 
written matter you can turn out in a day? 

No matter how good you are at shorthand, 
you can never expect much increase in 
pay until you get speed — real speed — 


Me & and accuracy on the typewriter. 
NS. Here are a few examples of how 
NA the New Way in Typewriting 
NS, has already resulted in in- 
S creased pay. Letters from 
BERE d thesestudentsand from 


scores of others will be 


me your free book El dinth book: 
about the New Way | Na ,' w i hes done 
in Typewriting, ‘This NO for them it 
incurs no obligation on my ve will do for 
part. ` &, 
NAME: iivasué eia i pane CUIR see ye NY 
PEA A FT ods ad da PEE EEA ETE A T 
Cy EIEEE ETETE EER A State....... 
Occupation LIN Lagar IQ hears XN 

Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL Ne 
2491 Cotlege Hill Springfield, Ohio v. 


Easy for Anyone 


No matter how low your present speed, no matter 
how labored your efforts, no matter how weak or 
clumsy your fingers now seem to be, no matter how 
little or how much experience you have had, no mat- 
ter what other courses you have taken, this new 
method will positively bring you the desired results, 
as thousands of stenographers—and ministers, law- 
yers, reporters and writers as well — have already 
proven. A few short weeks of spare time study is all 
that is required and the work is simply fascinating. 


Trained Fingers—the New Way 


European music teachers, when training their pupils 
for the piano, invariably give special gymnastic fin- 
ger exercises. This is because untrained fingers are 
not skilful fingers. The best results simply cannot 
be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be used cor- 
rectly—unless the student develops and strengthens 
the proper muscles. 


This training is even more essential to expert type- 
writing. The reason that so few people can write 
more than 30 to 40 words a minute is because their 
fingers are not flexible or nimble enough. This new 
easy method overcomes this at once—develops fin- 
ger strength and flexibility by exercises away from 
the machine—trains the fingers beforehand for their 
work on the machine—and the results border on the 
miraculous. 


Valuable Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about the 
wonderful gymnastic finger exercises and explains 
the course in complete detail, which is free to those 
interested. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye- 
opening ideas and valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will quickly make your 
fingers strong and dextrous, bring them under perfect 
control, make them extremely rapid in their move- 
ments—how in a few short weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and 
amazingly speedy—all this and much more is told in 
detail. No instruction book ever written, no matter 
what its cost, ever told so plainly the real WHY and 
HOW of expert typewriting. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to get more 
money in your pay envelope—don't wait a single mo- 
ment before sending for this book of information and 
proof. 

'This new method is bringing such marvelous re- 
sults to others—is proving itself to be so sure a means 
of quickly increasing salaries—that you will be doing 
yourself a big injustice if you fail to write for it at 
once. It will be a revelation to you as to the speed 
and salary that is possible to typists. 


Tear off the coupon now, before you turn the page. 


Brought This Man 
I pee of 100 Words a 
inute—Nothing Else 
Like It. 
There is nothing in the 
field of typewriting in- 
struction that can at 
all be compared with 
the Tulloss New Way. 
It works upon an en- 
tirely different plan 
The Special Finger 
Training is a revelation. Formerly I never 
exceeded 50 words a minute, but since tak- 
ing up the Tulloss Method have written as 
high as 100. 
R. R. MASTIN, 
Norval Bros. Law Office, 
Seward, Nebr. 


Speed—Accuracy— 
Doubled Salary. 


Am now Chief Cierk 
to the Dept. of Parks 
and Public Pro; y. 
Salary is exactly double 
what it was when I took 
up the study of the Tul- 
loss Method. 


crease your ability and 
salary, you will make no 
mistake in taking this Course, The instruc- 
tion is of the highest order. 

ANNA 8. CUBBISON, 


109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Salary Increased 40°% 
—Then 20% More— 
Work Far Easier. 


Yours of the 8th. I cer- 
tainly know that the 
Tulloss Course produces 
accuracy and speed— 
the two great essentials 
of good tyoewriting = 
and puts the student in 
a position to demand a 
Since writing the letter rs 

d 


higher salary. 
saw, telling of a 40% increase, I have 
another increase of 20%. 
C, E. VERRALL, [ 

care Martin & Hall, Architects, 


Providence, R. I. 


50 Words to 80— 
$70 Monthly to $150. 
From a speed of less 
than 50 words per min- 
ute, this Method quick- 
ly enabled me to write 
80 and over. From $70 
a month when I took 
up the study, I 
soon drawing $150— 


parison whatever between the Tulloss 
Aethod and the ordinary systems. 

A. H. GARDINER, 

429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis. 


80 Words a Minute—25% 
Increase in Salary 

This unique method 
has been a revelation 


over 80 
words per minute, and 
Increased m: 


to be the only ty 
writing Instruction that 
is based upon a scien- 
tiñe analysis of the 
physical facts relating 
to the development of expert ability. These 
Exercises will benefit the student more 
than years of ordinary practice. 
I. G. HiPSLEY, 

1452 West Adams St., Chicago, I1 
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Illustrating “Blood will Tell"—next page 


DRAWN BY A. B. FROST 


SPOT 
Minp xov, I’m not saying that I would have bit 


him at all if I'd a-known at the start he was a lion 


Blood will Tell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B. 


By Don Marquis 


FROST 


AM a middle-sized dog, with spots 
on me here and there, and several 
different colors of hair mixed in even 
where there aren’t any spots, and my 
ears are frazzled a little on the ends 
where they have been chewed in fights. 
At first glance you might not pick me 
for an aristocrat. But I am one. I was 
considerably surprised when I discovered 
it, as nothing in my inmost feelings up to 
that time, nor in‘the treatment which I 
had received from dogs, humans or boys, 
had led me to suspect it. 
I can well remember the afternoon on 


6 


It wasn't exactly that I intended to chase him, you understand, but 
awful noise he had let out, and I wanted to get away from there, 


which the discovery was made. A lot of 
us dogs were lying in the grass, up by the 
swimming hole, just lazying around, and 
the boys were doing the same. All the 
boys were naked and comfortable, and no 
humans were about, the only thing near 
being a cow or two and some horses, and 
although large they are scarcely more 
human than boys. Everybody had got 
tired of swimming, and it was too hot to 
drown out gophers or fight bumblebees, 
and the boys were smoking grapevine 
cigarettes and talking. 

Usdogs waslisteningtothe boystalk. A 


Stray Boy, by which Imeanonenot claimed 
or looked out for or owned by any dog, says 
to Freckles Watson, who is my boy: 

“What breed would you call that dog 
of yours, Freck?” 

I pricked up my ears at that. I cannot 
say that I had ever set great store by 
breeds up to the time that I found out I 
was an aristocrat myself, believing, as Bill 
Patterson, a human and the town drunk- 
ard, used to say when intoxicated, that 
often an honest heart beats beneath the 
outcast's ragged coat. 

“Spot ain't any one particular breed,” 


Blood will Tell, by Don Marquis 7 


says Freckles. *He's considerably mixed.” 

“*He’s a mongrel,” says Squint Thomp- 
son, who is Jack Thompson’s boy. 

“He ain't," says Freckles, so huffy that 
I saw a mongrel must be some sort of a 
disgrace. ‘‘You’re a link, link liar, and 
so's your Aunt Mariar," says Freckles. 

I thought there might be a fight then, 
but it was too hot for any enjoyment in a 
fight, I guess, for Squint let it pass, only 


I was rattled on account of that 
and I went the same way he did 


saying, “I ain’t got any Aunt Mariar, and 
you're another.’ 

“A dog,” chips in the Stray Boy, “has 
either got to be a thoroughbred or a mon- 
grel. He’s either an aristocrat or else he’s 
a common dog.” 

"Spot ain't any common dog,” says 
Freckles, sticking up for me. “He can 
lick any dog in town within five pounds of 
his weight." . 

“He’s got some spaniel in him," says 
the Stray Boy. 

“His nose is pointed like a hound’s 
nose,” says Squint Thompson. 


* Well," says Freckles, "neither one of 
them kind of dogs is a common dog." 

“Spot has got some bulldog blood in 
him, too," says Tom Mulligan, an Irish 
boy owned by a dog by the name of Mutt 
Mulligan. "Did you ever notice how 
Spot will hang on so you can't pry him 
loose, when he gets into a fight?" 

“That proves he is an aristocratic kind 
of dog," says Freckles. 
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“‘There’s some bird dog blood in Spot,” 
says the Stray Boy, sizing me up careful. 

" He's got some collie in him, too," says 
Squint Thompson. “His voice sounds 
just like a collie's when he barks." 

“But his tail is more like a coach dog's 
tail," says Tom Mulligan. 

“His hair ain't, though,” says the Stray 
Boy. "Some of his hair is like a setter's." 

“His teeth are like a mastiff's," says 
Mutt Mulligan's boy Tom. And they 
went on like that; I never knew before 
there were so many different kinds of 
thoroughbred dog. Finally Freckles says: 


“Yes, he's got all them different kinds 
of thoroughbred blood in him, and he's 
got other kinds you ain't mentioned and 
that you ain't slick enough to see. You 
may think you're running him down, but 
what you say just proves he ain't a com- 
mon dog.” 


I WAS glad to hear that. It was be- 
ginning to look to me that they had a 


` a pretty good case for me being a mongrel. 


"How does it prove it?" asked the 
Stra Boy. 

“Well,” says Freckles, “you know who 
the King of German? is, don’t you?” 

They said they'd heard of him from 
time to time. 

“Well,” says Freckles, “if you were a 
relation of the King of Germany you'd be 
a member of the German royal family. 
You fellows may not know that, but you 
would. You'd be a swell, a regular high- 
mucky-muck.” 

They said they guessed they would. 

“Now, then,” says Freckles, “if you 
were a relation to the King of Switzer- 
land, too, you'd be just twice as swell, 
wouldn’t you, as if you were only related 
to one royal family? Plenty of people are 
related to just.-nne royal family." 

Tom Mulligan butts in and says that 
way back, in the early days, his folks was | 
the Kings of Ireland; but no one pays any 
attention. 

"Suppose, then, you're a cousin of the 
Queen of England into the bargain and 
your grand-dad was King of Scotland, and 
the Prince of Wales and the Emperor of 
France and the Sultan of Russia and the 
rest of those royalties were relations of 
yours, wouldn't all that royal blood make 
you twenty times as much of a high- 
mucky-muck as if you had just one 
measly little old king for a relation?" 

The boys had to admit that it would. 

“You wouldn't call a fellow with all 
that royal blood in him a mongrel, would 
you?" says Freckles. “You bet your 
sweet life you wouldn't! A fellow like 
that is darned near on the level with a 
congressman or a vice-president. When- 
ever he travels around in the old country 
they turn out the brass band; and the 
firemen and the Knights of Pythias and 
the Modern Woodmen parade, and the 
mayor makes a speech, and there's a 
picnic and firecrackers, and he gets blamed 
near anything he wants. People kow-tow 
to him, just "ike they do to a swell left- 
handed pitcher or a champion prize- 
fighter. If you went over to the old 
country and called a fellow like that a 
mongrel, and it got out on you, you would 
be sent to jail for it." 

Tom Mulligan says yes, that is so; his 
grand-dad came to this country through 
getting into some kind of trouble about 
the King of England, and the King of 
England ain't anywhere near as swell as 
the fellow Freckles described, nor near so 
royal, neither. 

“Well, then," says Freckles, “it’s the 
same way with my dog, Spot, here. Any 
dog can be full of just one kind of thorough- 
bred blood. That’s nothing! But Spot 
here has got more different kinds of 
thoroughbred blood in him than any dog 
Hen eversaw. By your own say-so he has. 

e's got all kinds of thoroughbred blood 
in him. If there's any kind he ain't got, 
you just name it, will you?" 

“He ain't got any Great Dane in him,” 


The American Magazine 


All that didn’t have any money hung around and explained to each other 
they were going at night, because a circus is more fun at night anyhow 


yells the Stray Boy, hating to knuckle 
under. 

"You're a liar, he has, too," says 
Freckles. 

The Stray Boy backed it, and there was 
a fight. All us dogs and boys gathered 
around in a ring to watch it, and I was 
more anxious than anybody else. For the 
way that fight went, it was easy to see, 
would decide what I was. 

Well, Freckles licked that Stray Boy, 
and rubbed his nose in the mud, and that's 
how I come to be an aristocrat. 


BEING an aristocrat may sound easy. 
And it may look easy to outsiders. 
And it may really be easy for them that 
are used to it. But it wasn't easy for me. 
It came on me suddenly, the knowledge 
that I was one, and without warning. I 
didn't have any time to practice up being 
one. One minute I wasn't one, and the 
next minute I was; and while, of course, I 
felt important over it, there were spells 
when I would get kind of discouraged, too, 
and wish I could go back to being a com- 
mon dog again. I kept expecting my 
tastes and habits to change. I watched 
and waited for them to. But they didn't. 
No change at all set in on me. But I 
had to pretend I was changed. Then I 
would get tired of pretending, and be 
down-hearted about the whole thing, and 
say to myself: “There has been a mistake. 
I am not an aristocrat after all.” 

I might have gone along like that for a 
long time, partly in joy over my noble 


birth, and partly in doubt, without ever 
being certain, if it had not been for a hap- 
pening which showed, as Freckles said, 
that blood will tell. 

It happened the day Wilson’s World’s 
Greatest One Ring Circus and Menagerie 
came to our town. Freckles and me, and 
all the other dogs and boys, and a good 
many humans, too, followed the street 
parade around through town and back 
to the circus lot. Many went in, and the 
ones that didn’t have any money hung 
around outside a while and explained to 
each other they were going at night, be- 
cause a circus is more fun at night anyhow. 
Freckles didn’t have any money, but his 
dad was going to take him that night, so 
when the parade was over him and me 
went back to his dad’s drug store on Main 
Street, and I crawled under the soda water 
counter to take a nap. 

Freckles’s dad, that everyone calls Doc 
Watson, is a pretty good fellow for a hu- 
man, and he doesn’t mind you hanging 
around the store if you don’t drag bones in 
or scratch too many fleas off. So I’m 
there considerable in right hot weather. 
Under the soda water counter is the cool- 
est place for a dog in the whole town. 
There’s a zinc tub under there always full 
of water, where Doc washes the soda 
water glasses, and there’s always consider- 
able water slopped onto the floor. It’s 
damp and dark there always. Outdoors 
it may be so hot in the sun that your 
tongue hangs out of you so far you tangle 
your feet in it, but in under there you can 


lie comfortable and snooze, and when you 
wake up and want a drink there’s the 
tub with the glasses in it. And flies don’t 
bother you because they stay on top of 
the counter where soda water has been 
spilled. 


CIRCUS day was a hot one, and I must 
have drowsed off pretty quick after 
lying down. I don’t PME: how long I 
slept, but when I waked up it was with a 
start, for something important was going 
on outside in Main Street. I could hear 
people screaming and swearing and run- 
ning along the wooden sidewalk, and 
horses whinnying, and dogs barking, and 
old Tom Cramp, the city marshal, was 
pene out that he was an officer of the 
aw, and the steam whistle on the flour 
mill was blowing. And it all seemed to be 
right in front of our store. I was thinking 
I'd better go out and see about it, when 
the screen doors crashed like a runaway 
horse had come through them, and the 
next minute a big yellow dog was back of 
the counter, trying to scrouch down and 
scrooge under it like he was scared and 
was hiding. He backed me into the cor- 
ner without seeing me or knowing I was 
there, and like to have squashed me. 

No dog—and it never struck me that 
mayl this wasn't a dog—no dog can 
pr calmly sit down on me like that when 

*m waking up from a nap, and get away 
with it, no matter how big he is, and in 
spite of the darkness under there I could 
see and feel that this was the biggest dog 
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in the world. I had been dreaming I was 
in a fight, anyhow, when he crowded in 
there with his hindquarters on top of me, 
and I bit him on the hind leg. 

When I bit him he let out a noise like a 
thrashing machine starting up. It wasn't 
a bark. Nothing but the end of the world 
coming. could bark like that. It was a 
noise more like I heard one time when 
the boys dared Freckles to lie down be- 
tween the cattle guards on the railroad 
track and let a train run over him about 
a foot above his head, and I laid down 
there with him and it nearly deefened 
both of us. When he let out that noise 
I says to myself, “Great guns! What 
kind of a dog have I bit?” 

And as he made that noise he jumped, 
and over went the counter, marble top 
and all, with a smash, and jam into the 
show window he went, with his tail swing- 
ing, and me right after him, practically on 
top of him. It wasn’t that I exactly in- 
tended to chase him, you understand, 
but I was rattled on account of that awful 
noise he had let out, and I wanted to get 
away from there, and I went the same 
way he did. So when he bulged through 
the window glass onto the street I bulged 
right after him, and as he hit the side- 
walk I bit him again. The first time I bit 
him because I was sore, but the second 
time I bit him because I was so nervous I 
didn't know what I was doing, hardly. 
And at the second bite, without even 


looking behind him, he jumped clean over 
the hitch rack and a team of horses in 
front of the store and landed right in the 
middle of the road with his tail between 
his legs. 

And then I realized for the first time he 
wasn't a dog at all. He was the circus 
lion. 

Mind you, I'm not saying that I would 
have bit him at all if rd a-known at the 
start he was a lion. 

And I ain't saying I wouldn't ’a’ bit 
him, either. 


BYT actions speak louder than words, 

and records are records, and you can’t 

gp back on them, and the fact is I did 
ite him. I bit him twice. 

And that second bite, when we came 
bulging through the window together, the 
whole town saw. It was getting up tele- 
phone poles, and looking out of second- 
story windows, and crawling under side- 
walks and into cellars, and trying to hide 
behind the town pump; but no matter 
where it was trying to get to, it had one 
eye on that lion, and it saw me chasin 
him out of that store. I don't say I woul 
have chased him if he hadn't been just 
ahead of me, anyhow, and I don't say I 
wouldn't have chased him, but the facts 
are Í did chase him. 

The lion was just as scared as the town, 
—and the town was so scared it didn't 
know the lion was scared at all,—and 


Std says: 


when his trainer got hold of him in the 
road he was tickled to death to be led back 
to his cage, and he lay down in the far 
corner of it, away from the people, and 
trembled till he shook the wagon it was on. 

But if there was any further doubts in 
any quarter about me being an aristocrat, 
the way I bit and chased that lion settled 
'em forever. That night Freckles and 
Doc went to the circus, and I marched in 
along with them. And every kid in town, 
as they saw Freckles and me marching in, 
says: 

“There goes the dog that licked the 
lion!" 

And Freckles, every time anyone con- 
gratulated him on being the boy that be- 
longed to that kind of a dog, would say: 
E “ Blood will tell! Spot’s an aristocrat, 

e is. 

And him and me and Doc Watson, his 
dad, stopped in front of the lion’s cage that 
night and. took a good long look at him. 
He was a kind of an old moth-eaten lion, 
but he was a lion all right, and he looked 
mighty big in there. He looked so bi 
that all my doubts come back on me, an 
I says to myself: “Honest, now, if I'd 
a-known he was a lion, and that big a lion, 
when I bit him, would I have bit him, or 
would I not?” 

But just then Freckles reached down 
and patted me on the head and said: 
“ You wasn’t afraid of him, was you, old 
Spot! Yes, sir, blood will tell!” 


I. Let’s Break away from Granddaddy 


AM for woman suffrage, or almost any kind of suf- 


better. 


But what of it? 


It seems to me that unless 


frage. I would have just as many voters as possible. 
There are too few, rather than too many. 
The whole human race is given over to the 

granddaddy theory: ‘‘ Now just you leave every- 
thing to me. I know best, and I will decide. You are 
not smart enough, or you are a woman, or you are a for- 
eigner, or you haven’t had the experience. Anyway, I 
am your grandpa, and I know what is what and I will 
tell you what to do.” 

verybody wants to do that. We all do: we all want 
to boss. We all want to keep other people from sharing 
authority with us. We all want fifty-one per cent of the 
stock. We want control. 

And what is the result? The women and all the rest 
who do not enjoy the suffrage have an everlasting “alibi.” 
They have an excuse. They would have done things dif- 
ferently if they had had the say. No, sir! I would give 
them all a chance—f for no other reason, just to find out 
for once how little the whole crowd, acting together, 
really knows. It might teach the human race a little hu- 
mility. Out of the experience there might grow a more 
enbeiitened body politic. I would give the suffrage freely 
just as an educational aid. I would say: ‘There it is! 

ake it, if you want it. If you can do anything with it, 
all right. All the tools for your improvement in the 
world are at your disposal." 

Frankly, presume that an extended suffrage 
might mean a worse world for the time being. I have 
an idea that things might grow worse before they got 


there is something inherently wrong in the ballot it is 
foolish to keep it away from this person and give it to 
that person. Why not give it to all who want it—who 
express a desire to use it? It seems to me that it comes 
right down to this point of the inherent right orwrong of it. 
If it is inherently right, a good thing in itself, how can 
you predict who will make the best use of it? If it is 
aimed to benefit all those who are using it, why might it 
not benefit others? 

In conclusion, let us refer to one other granddaddy 
idea: Granddaddies of all kinds have the notion that 
the young or the inexperienced or the minority stock- 
holder or the outsider is going to grab a new instrument 
for the purpose of killing himself. Ridiculous! The old 
forget the self-preserving instinct of the young. The 
young have no idea of destroying themselves. course 
they make mistakes, but on the whole they strive to im- 
prove themselves, to save their own skins. If the young 
were as untrustworthy with their own hides as some of 
their elders foolishly believe, Broadway would be strewn 
every morning with the dead bodies of young men and 
women who have come to the greatcity from thecountry. 

But it isn’t. And such an instrument as the ballot is 
not going to be used by women or by anybody else for pur- 

oses of general, or self, destruction. A greater danger 
fies in the possibility that the ballot will interest too few. 

I should like to see the world really try sometime to 
find out what all the people can and will do. Everybody 
talks about democracy, but nobody wants to try it. 


Next Monta Sid says: “Love is the short haul, and marriage the 
long haul." What he means you will learn in the December number. 


ALBERT MILLER, of the Los Angeles “ Express 
Tribune,” is a friend of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
and a good judge of poetry. The following letter from 
him came with the poem which we print on this page: 

* When Henry Herbert Knibbs many months ago sent 
a wanderlust poem to this office, I thought it deserved 


a larger audience than we could give it, and at our sug- 
gestion it was sent to you and found favor in your eyes. 

“Now comes another new poet. I have read nothing 
bearing on the war by any American or English poet that 
peru with the verses I send you herewith in his be- 


"PROGRESS" 


By Marshall South 


I 


EHOLD our progress!" the Assyrian cried,—view- 
ing beneath the brilliant blazing sky 
The lofty towers, the walls of sun-baked brick, 
the brazen gates, the ponderous ramparts high, 
The roll of chariots in the narrow ways, the glittering 
crowd close thronging mart and street, 
The gleaming flash of spears beneath the sun, the shaking 
tread of conquering legions’ feet— 
“ Behold our progress and enlightenment! We are the 


people! We shall surely stand.” 
—AND SPEAKING THUS THEY PASSED. 


The moon shines cold above the desert sands, 
The thin winds whimper lone across the waste; 
The shifting dunes long since have rolled and closed 
Above dead cities ages-long effaced. 
The monuments and towers are overthrown, 
The tablets molder in the sword blade’s rust, 
And all the glory that the past has known 
Has crumbled, like the builders,—into dust. 


II 


** Behold our progress!'' — Hear proud Egypt's boast: 
temples and pyramids and painted stone; 

Column on column reared beside the Nile; throughout 

the world for wealth and science known; 

Rich galleys clustering on the river's flood; learning and 
wisdom sheltered in the halls; 

Vast monuments of power on every hand; ranked gods 
of stone and massive sculptured walls— 

“ Behold our progress and enlightenment! We are the 
people! We shall surely stand." 

—AND SPEAKING THUS THEY PASSED. 


The jackal whines among the fallen stones, 

The painted tombs no longer guard their dead; 
The desert winds disport with mummy-dust; 

The gods are fallen and their glory fled. 
The bats at even flitter forth from holes 

Wherein aged shreds of human clay are thrust; 
The silken sails and gilded galley poles 

Have crumbled, like the builders,—into dust. 


III 


*' Behold our progresx«!''— Hear the tramp of Rome: 
legion on legion on the stone-paved ways, 

Clatter of chariots; tread of marching feet; standards 
ablaze beneath the morning rays; 

Mistress of all the world, from pine to palm; art and 
adornment filched from every land; 

Monarchs in chains behind her chariot wheels; States 
that pay tribute to a conqueror's hand— 

“Behold our progress and enlightenment! We are the 

people! We shall surely stand." 

— AND SPEAKING THUS THEY PASSED. 


The broken pillars in the Forum lie, 

And shattered fragments strew the Circus floor. 
The loathsome beggars cluster in the shade 

Of walls whose echoes legions wake no more. 
The brazen bucklers turn no foeman’s steel, 

The short, keen sword no longer makes its thrust, 
And all the Empire that hailed Cesar lord 

Has crumbled, like its builders,—into dust. 


IV 


*‘ Behold our progress!’?— Emperor, King and Czar: 
navies far flung and battle flags unfurled; 

Europe a checkerboard of blood and flame; their legions 
mustering throughout the world. 

Hear once again, while red the ruin roars, the puny voices 
shouting each to each, 

Each on the other shouldering the blame; hear once again 
the weary, age-old speech— 

“Behold our progress and enlightenment! We are the 
people! We shall surely stand.” 

—AND AS THEY SPEAK THEY PASS. 


The dreadnaughts fade beneath the Channel tide, 
The cities flame; the fields are black with dead. 
The highways shake beneath the tread of hosts 
Pouring to meet the flame-shot storm of lead. 
Women, sad-eyed, the hushing hamlets fill; 
The needy seek in vain starvation's crust; ] 
And all the gain of hard-wrought centuries 
Is crumbling, with its builders,—into dust. 


A Novel of To-day 


THE FIFTH WHEEL 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 
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PART II. 


RurH Vans proves she has not lost 


her powers of fascination, and the result is a 
bloodless duel between her and Mrs. Sewall, as 
exciting, as dangerous, as was ever fought be- 


tween men. 
A ETTER stay with the Mor- 
ans!" Who was I to be 


andied about in such fashion? 
* Couldn't have me!" I wasn't 
a seamstress who went out b 
theday! ‘House packed with company!" 
Well—what of heel Hadn't i more 
right there? Wasn't I Alec’s own sister? 
asn't I born under the very roof to 
which I was now asked not to come? 
Weren't all my things there—my bed, m 
bureau, my little old white enameled des 
I used when I was a child? Where was I to 
go, I'd like to ask? Couldn't 
have me! Very well, then, 
I wouldn't go! 

I called up my brother 
Malcolm's office in. New 
York. Perhaps he would be 
kind enough to engage a 
room in a hospital some- 
where, or at least find a bed 
in a public ward. "Sorry, 
Miss Vars," came the an- 
swer finally to me over the 
long distance wire, "but 
Mr. Vars has gone up to 
Hilton, Massachusetts, for 
the week-end. Nor return- 
ing üntil Monday." 

-sat-dumbly gazing into 
the receiver. Where could 
I go? Lucy, I was sure, 
would squeeze me in some- 
where if I applied to her, she 
always can; but a letter re- 
ceived from Lucy two days 
before had contained a glow- 
ing description of some cele- 
brated doctor of science and 
his wife who were to be her 
guests during Commence- 
ment, now taking place. I 
couldn’t turn around and 
go back to Wisconsin. I 
eouldn’t go to Oliver, now 
married to Madge. They live 
in a tiny apartment outside 
Boston. There is nothing 
for me to sleep on except a 
lumpy couch in the living- 
room. Besides, there is a 
baby, and to carry germs in- 
to any household with a 
baby in it was nothing less 
than criminal. 


U 
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Never before had I felt so ignominious 
as when, a half an hour later, I meekly 


passed my telegram to Mrs. Morgan and, 
asked if it would be terribly inconvenient. 


if I did stay after all. 

“Not at all. Of course not,” she re- 
plied, very coldly, “I shall not turn you 
out into the street, my dear. But you 
stated your wish to go so decidedly that I 
have telephoned Henrietta’s friends in 
Orange to come over and take your place. 
We had not told you that tickets for the 
theater to-night and matinée to-morrow 


The Beginning of | 


THE FIFTH WHEEL 


TH VARS, of an old Massachusetts family of cot- 
ton-mill owners, lives in the family home, rehabilitated 
by her sister-in-law, Edith, who is rich and has un- 
bounded social ambitions. 
Ruth tells how she was educated for society. Her business 
in life was to triumph as a débutante and marry a rich, socially 
prominent man. . 
When just out of boarding -school she captures and eompels 
a proposal from Breckenridge Sewall, whose mother is the richest 
summer colonist' in Hilton and a great New Yark social leader. 
Ruth refuses Breck Sewall, thus angering her sister-in-law. 
The girl goes on leading the exacting, aimless society life until ^ 
she finds it no longer exciting. A débutante is like a best seller, 
and a girl “out” three or four years is a fifth wheel. During a 
long round of visiting, Ruth suddenly gets homesick and she wires 
her sister-in-law that she is returning. 


had already been bought. The friends 
are coming. So I shall be obliged to ask 
you to move your things into the sewing- 
room." 

I moved them. A mean little room it 
was, on the north side of the house. Piles 
of clothes to be mended, laundry to be put 
away, a mop and a carpet sweeper greeted 
me as I went in. The floor was untidy 
with scraps of cloth pushed into a corner 
behind the sewing-machine. The mantel 
was decorated with spools of thread, cards 
of hooks and eyes, and a pincushion with 
threaded needles stuck init. The bed was 
uncomfortable.’ I crawled into it and lay 
very still. My heart was filled with bit- 
terness. "My eyes rested on the skeleton 
of a dressmaker's form. A man's shirt 
ripped up the back hung over a chair. 


I STAYED for three days in that room! 

Mrs. Morgan's family physician called 

the first night, and announced to Mrs. 

Morgan that probably I was coming down 

with a slight attack of tonsilitis. I thought 
at least it was diphtheria, or 
double „pneumonia. There 
were pains in my back. 
When 1 tried to look at the 
dressmaker's form it jiggled 
uncomfortably before my 
eyes. - 

I didn't see the new guests 
at all. Even Henrietta was 
allowed to speak to me only 
from across the hall. 

“Tonsilitis is catching, 

ou know, my dear,” Mrs. 
organ sweetly purred from 
heights above me, “and I'd 
never forgive myself if the 
other two girls caught any- 
thing here. I’ve forbidden 
Henrietta to see you. She’s 
so susceptible to germs.” I 
felt that I was an unholy 
creature, teeming with mi- 
crobes. E 
The room was warm; they 
_ fed me; they cared for me; 
but I begged the doctor for 
anearly deliveranceon Mon- 
day morning. I longed for 
` home. I cried for it a little. 
I poured out my story into 
thatold doctor’sunderstand- 
airg ears, and he opened the 
.way for me finally. He let 
“ime escape. Very weak and 
-wobbly, I took an early train 
: on Monday morning for Hil- 
ton. At the same time I 
sent the following telegram 
to my sister-in-law: 

Arrive Hilton 6:15 to-night. 
Have been ill. Still some fever, 
but doctor finally consents to 
let me come. 
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“Hero, Toots! Welcome. . . . How do you like my gown? 
Eighty-five, my dear, marked down from a hundred and fifty” 
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Six fearful hours later I found myself, 
weak-kneed and trembling, on the old home 
station platform. I was on the verge of 
tears. I looked up and down for Edith’s 
anxious face, or for Alec's,—they would 
be disturbed when they heard I had a 
fever, they might be alarmed,—but I 
couldn't find them. The motor was not 
at the curb, either. I stepped into a 
telephone booth and called the house. 
Edith answered herself. I recognized her 
quick staccato “Hello!” i 

I replied, “ Hello, that you, Edith?” 

“Yes, Who is this?” she called. 

* Ruth," I answered feebly. 

* Ruth! Where in the world are you?" 
she answered. 

“Oh, I’m all right. I'm down here at 
the station. Just arrived. I'm perfectly 
all right." I assured her. 

“Well, well," she exclaimed, “that’s 
fine! Awfully glad you're back! I do 
wish I could send the limousine down for 
you, Ruth, but I just can’t. We're goin, 
out to dinner—to the Mortimers, an 
we've just got to have it. I'm awfully 
sorry, but do you mind taking the car or a 
carriage? I’m right in the midst of dress- 
ing. I’ve got to hurry like mad. It's 
almost half-past six now. Jump into a 
taxi, and we can have a nice little chat 
before I have to go. Got lots to tell you. 
It's fine you're back. Good-by. Don't 
mind if I hurry now, do you?” 


ARRIVED at the house ten minutes 
later in a hired taxicab. I rang the bell, 
and after a long wait a maid I had never 
seen before let me in. Edith, resplendent 
in a brand-new bright green satin gown, 
was just coming down the stairs. She 
had on all her diamonds. . 
“Hello, Toots!” she said. “Did you 
et homesick, dearie? Welcome. ish 
I could kiss you, honey, but I can't. Ive 
just finished my lips. Why didn't you 
telegraph, rascal? It’s a shame not to 
have you met." 

“I did," I began. 

* Oh, well, our telephone has been out 
of order all day. It makes me tired the 
way they persist in telephoning telegrams. 
We do get the worst service! I had no 
idea you were coming. Why, I sent off a 
perfect bunch of mail to you this very 
morning. You weren’t peeved, were you, 
Toots—about my telegram, I mean. 
was right in the midst of the most im- 
portant house party I’ve ever had. As it 
was, I had too many girls, and at the last 
minute had to telegraph Malcolm to come 
and help me out. And he did, the lamb! 
The house party was a screaming success. 
I’m going to have a regular series of them 
all summer. How do you like my gown? 
Eighty-five, my dear, marked down from 
a hundred and fifty.” . 

“Stunning!” I replied, mingled emo- 
tions in my heart. 

“There!” exclaimed Edith abruptly, 
“‘there’s your telegram now. Did you 
ever? Getting here at this hour!" 

A telegraph boy was coming up the 
steps. I was fortunately near the screen 
door, and I opened it before he rang, 
received my needless message myself, and 
tore open the envelope. 

** You're right,” I said. “It is my tele- 
gram. It just said I was coming. That's 
all. It didn't matter much. Guess I'll 
go up to my room now, if you don't mind." 

* Do, dear, do," said Edith; “and PII 


come along too. I want to show you 
something, anyhow. I’ve picked up the 
stunningest highboy you ever saw in your 
life, a real old one, worth two hundred and 
fifty, but I got it for seventy-five. I’ve 
put it right outside your room, and very 
carefully, oh, most carefully—with my 
own hands, honey, I just laid your things 
in it. I simply couldn't have the bureau 
drawers in that room filled up, you know, 
with all the house parties I'm having, and 
you not here half the time. I knew you 
wouldn't mind, and the highboy is so 
stunning!" We had gone up-stairs and 
were approaching it now. “I put all your 
underclothes in those long shallow drawers; 
and your ribbons and gloves and things in 
these deep, low ones. And then up here 
in the top I've laid carefully all the truck 
you had stowed away in that little old 
white enameled desk of yours. The desk 
I put up in the store-room. It wasn't 
decent for guests. I've bought a new one 
to take its place. I do hope you'll like it. 
It's a spinet desk, and stunning. Oh, 
dear! there it is now, ten minutes of seven, 
and I've simply got to go. I promised to 
pick up Alec at the Club on the way. I 
don't believe I've told you I've had your 
room redecorated. I wish I could wait 
and see if you're pleased. But I can't— 
simply can't! You understand, don't you, 
dear? But make yourself comfy." 


HE kissed me then very lightly on the 

cheek, and turned and tripped away 
down-stairs. When I caught the purr of 
the vanishing limousine as it sped away 
down the winding drive, I opened the 
door of my room. It was very pretty, 
very elegant, as perfectly appointed as any 
hotel room I had ever gazed upon, but 
mine no more. This one little sacred pre- 
cinct had been entered in my absence and 
robbed of every vestige of me. Instead 
of my single four-poster were two ma- 
hogany sleigh beds, spread with expen- 
sively embroidered linen. Instead of my 
magazine cut of Robert Louis Stevenson 
pinned beside the east window was a 
signed etching. Instead of my own 
familiar desk welcoming me with bulging 
packets of old letters, waiting for some 
rainy morning to be read and sentimen- 
tally destroyed, appeared the spinet desk, 
furnished with brand-new blotters, chaste 
pens, and a fresh book of two-cent stamps. 
All but my mere flesh and bones had been 
conveniently stuffed into a two hundred 
and fifty dollar highboy! 

I could have burst into tears if I had 
dared to fling myself down upon the em- 
broidered spread. And then suddenly from 
below I heard the scramble of four little 
feet on the hardwood floor, the eager, anx- 
ious pant of a wheezy little dog hurrying up 
the stairs. It was Dandy, my Boston ter- 
rier. Somehow, down behind the kitchen 
stove he had sensed me, and his little dog 
heart was bursting with welcome. Only 
Dandy had really missed me, sitting long, 
patient hours at a time at the living-room 
window, watching for me to come up the 
drive, and finally starting out on mysteri- 
ous night searches of his own, as he always 
does when days pass and I do not return. 
I heard the thud of his soft body as he 
slipped and fell in his haste on the slippery 
hall floor. And then, a moment later, he 
was upon me—paws and tongue and half- 
human little yelps and cries pouring out 
their eloquence. 


I held the wriggling, ecstatic little body 
close to me, and wondered what it would 
be like if some human being was as glad 
to see me as Dandy. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN I stood there in my devastated room, 
hugging to me a little scrap of a dog, 
a desire swept over me to conceal my 
present poverty, just as I had always 
wanted to hide the telltale economies of 
our household years ago from my more 
affluent friends. I did not want pity. I 
was Ruth, of whom my family had pre- 
dicted great things—vague great things, 
I confess, never was I quite certain what 
they were to be—but something rather 
splendid anyhow. . 

We become what those nearest to us 
make us. The family made out of my 
eldest brother, Tom, counselor and wise 
judge; out of my sister Lucy, chief-cook 
and general-manager; out of me, butter- 

and ornament. To the family I have 
always been frivolous and worldly. While 
they criticize these qualities of mine, 
underneath their righteous veneer I dis- 
cover them marveling. They disparage 
ny extravagance in dressing, and. then 
admire my frocks. In one breath they 
ridicule social ambition, and in the next 
inquire into my encounters and triumphs. 
desire to remain in my old position, 
I offer now as the least contemptible ex- 
cuse of any that I can think of, for the 
following events of my life. I didn't want 
to resign my place like an actress who can 
no longer take ingénue parts because of 
wrinkles and gray hairs. When I came 
home that day, and I discovered how un- 
important I was, how weak had become 
my applause, instead of trying to play a 
new part by making myself useful and 
necessary—helping with the housework, 
putting away laundry, and so on—I went 
about concocting ways and methods of 
filling more dazzlingly my old róle. 

Although my fever had practically dis- 
appeared before I went to bed, I lolled 
down to the breakfast table the next 
morning later than ever, making an im- 
pression in a shell-pink tea-gown; lux- 
uriously dawdled over a late egg and 
coffee; about eleven o'clock borrowed a 
maid, and allowed her to unpack for me. 
Meanwhile I lay back on the couch, 
criticized to Edith the tone of gray of the 
paper in my room, carelessly suggested 
that there were too many articles on the 
shelf from an artistic point of view, and 
suffered myself to be consulted on an in- 
vitation list for a party Edith was plan- 
ning to give. The description of my past 
two months' gayeties, recited in rather a 
bored and blasé manner, lacked none of 
the usual color. My references to atten- 
tions from various would-be suitors proved 
to Edith and Alec that I was keeping up 
my record. 


ONE Saturday afternoon two or three 
days after my return to Hilton, Edith 
and I attended a tea at the Country Club. 
The terrace, open to the sky and covered 
with a dozen small round tables, made a 
pretty sight—girls in light-colored gowns 
and flowery hats predominating early in 
the afternoon, but gradually, from myste- 
rious regions of lockers and shower baths 
below, joined by men in white flannels and 
tennis shoes. 
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Edith’s and my table was 
papier that day. I had 
een away from Hilton for 
so long that a number of our 
friends gathered about us to 
greet me. I was chatting 
away toa half dozen of them 
when I saw two men stroll- 
ing up from the seventeenth 
reen. One of the men was 
3reckenridge Sewall. I 
glanced over the rim of my 
cup the second time to make 
certain. Yes, it was Breck 
—the same old blasé, dissi- 
pated-looking Breck. I had 
thought he was still in Eu- 
rope. To reach the eight- 
eenth tee the men had to 
pass within ten feet of the 
terrace. My back would be 
toward them. I didn’t know 
if a second opportunity 
would be offered me. Grass- 
mere, the Sewall estate, was 
not open this year. Breck 
might be gone by the next 
day. I happened at the time 
to be talking about a certain 
tennis tournament with a 
man who had been an eye- 
witness. I rose and put 
down my cup of tea. 

* Come over and tell me 
about it, please," I said, 
smiling upon him, "I've 
finished. Take my chair, 
Phyllis," I added sweetly to 
a young girl standing near. 
“Bo. dear; Mr. Call and I 
are going to decorate the 
balustrade.” 

I selected a prominent 
position beside a huge earth- 
en pot of flowering gerani- 
ums. It was a low balus- 
trade with a flat top, de- 
signed to sit upon. I leaned 
back against the earthen jar 
and proceeded to appear en- 
grossed in tennis. Really, 
though, I was wondering if 
Breck would see me after 
all, and what I should say if 
he did. 

What I did say was con- 
ventional enough, simply, 
“Why, how do you do!” 
to his eager, “Hello, Miss 
Vars!" shaking hands with 
him as he stood beneath me 
on the ground. “Saw you on Fifth 
Avenue a week ago," he went on, “ hiking 
for some place, in a taxi. Lost you in the 
crowd at Forty-second. Thought you 
might be rounding up here before long, 
so thought I'd run up and say howdy. 
Say,” he went on, “wait for me, will you? 
I've only got one more hole to play. Do. 
Wait for me. I'll see that you get home 
all right." 

Edith returned alone in the automobile 
that afternoon. 

"Tl come along later," I explained 
mysteriously. 

She hadn’t seen Breck, thank heaven! 
She would have been sure to have blun- 
dered into a dinner invitation, or some 
such sort of effusion. But she surmised 
that something unusual was in the air, 
and was watching for me from behind 
lace curtains in the living-room when I 
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“On, yes, I recall you quite well, 
Mrs. Vars.” There was a terrible si- 
lence, and then Mrs. Sewall turned 
her lorgnette and gazed at the track 
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returned two hours later. She saw a 
foreign-made car whirl into the drive and 
stop at the door. She saw me get out 
from it and run up the front steps. The 
features of the man behind the big ma- 
hogany steering-wheel could be discerned 
easily. When lod the front door my 
sister-in-law was in the vestibule. She 
grasped me by both my arms just above 
my elbows. 

“ Breck Sewall!” she ejaculated. “My 
dear! Breck Sewall again!” 


HE ecstacy of her voice, the enthu- 

siasm of those hands of hers grasping 
my arms soothed my hurt feelings of a 
week ago. I was led tenderly, almost 
worshipfully, up-stairs to my room. 

“I believe he is as crazy as ever about 
you,” Edith exclaimed, once behind 
closed doors, ‘I honestly think—” She 


stopped abruptly “What if—” she re- 
began, then excitedly she kissed me. 
“You little wonder!” she said. ‘‘There’s 
no one in the whole family to match you. 
I'll wager you could become a veritable 
gateway for us all to pass into New York 
society if you wanted to. You're a 
marvel—you are! Tell me about it.” Her 
eyes sparkled as she gazed upon me. 1 
realized in a flash just what the splendid 
thing was that I might do. Of course! 
How simple! I might marry Breck. 
“Well,” I said languidly, gazing at my 
reflection in the mirror, and replacing a 
stray lock, “ I suppose I'd rather be a gate- 
és than a fifth wheel." 
he next time that Breck asked me to 
marry him, which was four weeks later, to 
be explicit, I didn't call him absurd. I 
was three years older now. I must put 
away my dolls and air castles. The time 
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had come, it appeared, for me to assume a 
woman’s burdens, among which often is 
an expedient marriage. T could no longer 
offer my tender years as an excuse for 
side-stepping a big opportunity. I 
mustn't falter. The moment had arrived. 
I accepted Breck, and down underneath a 

ile of stockings in the back of my lowest 
b nad drawer I hid a little velvet-lined 
jewel box, inside of which there lay an 
enormous diamond solitaire—promise of 
my brilliant return to the footlights. 


CHAPTER VII 


SOME people cannot understand how a 
\J girl can marry a man she doesn't love. 
She can do it more easily than she can 
stay at home, watch half her friends 
marry, and feel herself slowly ossifying 
into something worthless and unessential. 


"t 
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It takes more courage to sit quietly, wait 
for what may never come, and observe 
without misgiving the man you might 
have had making some other woman's life 
happy and complete. 

Poulan go on living in guest-rooms 
forever. I was tired of traveling, sick to 
death of leading a life that meant nothing 
to anybody but Dandy. As a débutante 
I had had a distinct mission,—whether 
worthy or unworthy, isn't the point in 

uestion,—worked for it hard, schemed, 

evised, and succeeded. As Mrs. Breck- 
enridge Sewall, again I could accomplish 
results. Many women marry simply be- 
cause they cannot endure an arid and 
purposeless future. , 

Some people think that a girl who 
marries for position is hard and calculat- 
ing. Why, I entered into my engagement 
in the exalted mood of a martyr! 


didn't feel hard, I felt self-sacri- 
ficing, like a girl in royal circles 
whose marriage may distinguish 
herself and her people to such an 
extent that the mere question of 
her own personal feelings is of 
small importance. The more I 
considered marrying Breck the 
more convinced Í became that it 
was the best thing I could do. 
With my position placed upon 
my brow, like a king his crown, 
freed at last from all the mean 
and besmirching tricks of acquir- 
ing social distinction, I could 
grow and expand. When I looked 
ahead and saw myself one day 
mistress of Grassmere, the Lon- 
don house, the grand mansion in 
New York—wise and careful 
monitor of the Sewall millions, 
gracious hostess, kind ruler—1 
felt as nearly religious as ever be- 
fore in my life. I meant to do 
good with my wealth and posi- 
tion and influence. Is that hard 
and calculating? 


ACCEPTED Breck's charac- 

ter and morals as a candidate 
chosen for the honorable office of 
a governor of a state must accept 
the condition of its politics, 
whether they are clean or rotten. 
Clean politics are the exception. 
So also are clean morals. I knew 
enough for that. Way back in 
boarding-school days we girls 
had resigned ourselves to the ac- 
ceptance of the deplorable state 
of the world's morals. We had 
statistics. I dimly hoped that 
one of the exceptions to the rule 
might fall to my lot, but if not I 
wasn't going to be prudish. 
Breck's early career could nei- 
ther surprise nor alarm me. I, 
like most girls in this frank and 
open age, had been prepared for 
it. When Lucy, who is anything 
but worldly-wise, and Will, her 
husband, who is a scientist and 
all brains, came, bearing frenzied 
tales of Breck's indiscretions dur- 
ing his one year at the universit 
where Will is now. located, 
simply smiled. Some people are 
so terribly naive and unsophis- 
ticated! : 

The family’s attitude toward 
my engagement was consistent— 
deeply impressed, but tainted with disap- 
proval. Tom came way on from Wiscon- 
sin to tell me how contemptible it was for 
a girl to marry for position, even for so 
amazingly a distinguished one. Elise, his 
wife, penned me a long letter on the emp- 
tiness of power and wealth. 

Malcolm wrote he hoped I knew what I 
was getting into, and supposed after I 
became Mrs. Breckenridge Sewall I'd feel 
too fine to recognize him, should we meet 
on Fifth Avenue. Oliver was absolutely 
“flabbergasted,” at first, he wrote, #but 
must confess it would save a lot of expense 
for the family if they could stop with 
Brother Breck when they came down to 
New York. How'd you pullitoff, Toots?” 
he added. “Hope little Cupid had some 
thing to do with it." 

Alec waited until Edith had gone to 
Boston for a day's shopping, and took me 
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for a long automobile ride. Alec, by the 
way, is one of this world’s saints. He 
has always been the member of the Vars 
family who has resigned himself to cir- 
cumstances. It was Tom who went West 
and made a brilliant future for himself, 
Alec who remained in Hilton to stand by 
father’s dying business. It was the 
twins who were helped to graduate from 
college in spite of difficulties, Alec who 
cheerfully gave up his diploma to offer a 
helping hand at home. hen Alec mar- 
ried. Edith Campbell it appeared that at 
last he had come into his own. She was 
immensely wealthy. Father’s business 
took a new lease of life. At last Alec was 
prosperous, but he had to go on adapting 
and resigning just the same. With the 
arrival of the Summer Colony Edith’s 
ambitions burst into life, and of course he 
couldn’t be a drag on her future—and 
mine—any more than on Tom’s or the 
twins’. He acquiesced; he fitted in with- 
out reproach. To-day in regard to my 
engagement he complained but pen: 

‘We're simple New England people, 
after all,” he said. “A girl is usually 
happier married to a man of her own sort. 
You weren't born into the kind of life the 
Sewalls lead. You weren't born into even 
the kind of life you're leading now. Edith 
—Edith's fine, of course, and I've always 
been glad you two were so congenial, but 
she does exaggerate the importance of the 
social game. She plays it too hard. I 
don't want you to marry Sewall. I'm 
afraid you won't be happy." 

When Edith came home that night I 
asked her if she knew how Alec felt. 

“Of course I do, the dear old fogy! 
But this is the way I look at it, Ruth. 
Some people not born into a high place 
get there just the same through sheer 
nerve and determination, and others 
spend their whole worthless lives at home 
on the farm. It isn't what a person is 
born into, but what he is equal to, that 
decides his success. Mercy, child, don't 
let a dear, silly, older brother bother you! 
Sweet old Al doesn't know what he's talk- 
ing about. I'd like to know what he 
would advise doing with his little sister if, 
after all the talk there is about her and 
Breck, he could succeed in breaking off 
her engagement. She'd be just an old 

love kicking around. That's what she'd 
e. Al is simply crazy. I'll have to talk 
to him!” 

“Don’t bother,” I said, “I’m safe. I 
have no intention of becoming an old 
glove." 


SSIBLY in the privacy of my own bed 

at night, where so often now I lay wide 
awake waiting for the dawn, I did experi- 
ence a few misgivings. But by the time I 
was ready to go down to breakfast I had 
usually persuaded myself into sanity again. 
I used to reiterate all the desirable points 
about Breck I could think of, and calm m 
fears by dwelling upon the many demands 
of my nature that he could supply—influ- 
ence, power, delightinenvironment, travel, 
excitement. 

When I was a child I was instructed by 
my drawing teacher to sketch with my 
stick of charcoal a vase, a book and a red 
rose, which he arranged in a group on a 
table before me. I had a great deal of 
difficulty with the rose, so, after struggling 
for about a half an hour, I got up and, 
unobserved, put the rose behind the vase, 


so that only its stem was visible to me. 
Then I took a fresh page and began again. 
The result was a very fair portrayal of the 
articles as they then appeared. So with 
my ideal of marriage: when I found its 
arrangement impossible to poy in my 
life—I simply slipped out of sight that for 
which the red rose is sometimes the 
symbol (I mean love) and went ahead 
skeccbing in the other things. 

I explained all this to Breck one day. 
I wanted to be honest with him. 

“Say, what are you driving at? Red 
roses! Drawing lessons! What's that got 
to do with whether you'll run down to 
Boston for dinner with me to-night? You 
do talk the greatest lot of stuff! But have 
it your own way. I’m satisfied. Just 
jump in beside me! Will you? Darn it! 

haven't the patience of a saint!" 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONVENTIONS may sometimes ap- 
pear silly and absurd, but most of 
them are made for practical purposes. 
Ignore them, and you'll discover yourself 
in difficulty. Leave your spoon in your 
cup and your arm will unexpectedly hit it 
sometime, and over everything will go 
on the tablecloth. If I had not ignored 
certain conventions, I wouldn’t be crying 
over spilled milk now. 

I allowed myself to become engaged to 
Breck; accepted his ring and hid it in my 
lowest bureau drawer; told my family my 
intentions; let the world see me dining, 
dancing, theater-ing and motoring like mad 
with Breck for an entire winter; let it 
draw its conclusions—and all this, mind 
you, before I had received a word of any 
sort whatsoever from my prospective 
family-in-law. This, as everybody knows, 
is irregular, and as bad form as leavin 
your spoon in your cup. No wonder 
got into difficulty! 

My prospective family-in-law consisted 
simply of Breck’s mother, Mrs. F. Rock- 
ridge Sewall, a very elegant and per- 
fectly poised woman, she seemed to me 
the one time I had seen her at close range, 
as she sat at the head of the sumptuous 
table in the tapestry-hung dining-room at 
Grassmere. admired Mrs. Sewall. I 
used to think that I could succeed in living 
up to her grand manners with better suc- 
cess than the other rather hoydenish 
young ladies who chanced to be the guests 
at Grassmere the time I was there. Mrs. 
Sewall is a small woman, always dressed 
in black, with a superb string of pearls 
invanably about her neck, and lots of 
brilliant diamonds on her slender fingers. 
Breck, with his heavy features, black hair 
brushed straight back, eyes half-closed as 
if he were always riding in a fifty-mile 
gale, deep guffaw of a laugh, and inelegant 
speech, did not resemble his mother. It is 
strange, but the picture that I liked most 
to dwell upon when I contemplated my 
future life was the one when I should 
creep up Fifth Avenue on late afternoons 
in the Sewall's crested automobile seated, 
not beside Breck, but in intimate con- 
oration with my aristocratic mother-in- 
aw. 


S HUMILIATING as it was to me to 
continue engaged to a man from whose 
mother there had been made no sign of 
welcome or approval, I did so because 
Breck pled that Mrs. Sewall was on the 


edge of a nervous breakdown, and to an- 
nounce any startling piece of news to her 
at such a time would be unwise. I was 
foolish enough to believe him. I deceived 
myself into thinking that my course was 
allowable and self-respecting. 

Breck used to run up from New York 
to Hilton in his car for Sunday, and some- 
times during the week, in his absurd 
eagerness, he would dash up to our door 
and ring the bell as late as eleven o'clock, 
simply because he had been seized with a 
desire to bid me good night. 

When Edith and I went to New York 
to shop we were deluged with attentions 
from Breck—theater or opera every night; 
luncheons, dinners, and even breakfasts 
occasionally squeezed in between. All 
this, I supposed, was carried on without 
Mrs. Sewall's knowledge. I ought to have 
known better than to have excused it. It 
was my fault. I blame myself. Such an 
unconventional affair deserved to end in 
catastrophe. But to Edith it ended not in 
spilled milk, but in a spilled pint of her 
life's blood. 

One night in July when I was just 
dropping off to sleep, Edith knocked 
gently on my door, and then opened it 
and came in. She was all ready for bed, 
with her hair braided down her back. 

“Asleep?” 

“No,” I replied. "What's the mat- 
ter?” 

* Did you know Grassmere was open?" 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“ Because, just as I was fixing the cur- 
tain in my room, I happened to look up 
there. It's all lit up, up-stairs and down. 
Even the ballroom. Did you know 
about it?” 

I had to confess that I didn't. Breck 
had told me that his mother would remain 
in the rented palace at Newport for the 
remainder of the season, under the care of 
a specialist. 

"Looks as if they were having a big 
affair of some sort up there. I guess Mrs. 
F. Rockridge has recovered from her 
nervous breakdown! Come, get up, and 


e." : 

“Oh, I'll take your word for it," I 
replied indifferently. But I won't say 
what my next act was after Edith had 
pn out of the room. You may be sure 

didn’t immediately drop off to sleep. 


LOOKED for one of Breck’s ill-penned 
letters the next morning, but none 
came; no wire or telephone message 
either. Not until five o’clock in the after- 
noon did I receive any explanation of the 
lights at Grassmere. Edith had been to 
her bridge club, and she came rushing u 
on the veranda, eager and excited, wit 
two little bright spots in the center of 
each cheek. Edith’s a handsome woman, 
thirty-five or eight, I think, and very 
smart in appearance. She has dark, 
brilliant eyes and a quality in her voice 
and manner that makes you feel as if 
there were about eight cylinders, and all 
in perfect order too, chugging away under- 
neath her shiny exterior. 
“Where’s the mail?" she asked of me. 
I aa lying oo she wicker couch. 
, inside, I guess, on the hall table. 
I don’t know. Wh pee i 
" Wait a minute," she said, and disap- 
eared. She rejoined me an instant 
ater, with two circulars and a printed 
post card. “Is this (Continued on page So) 
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AST and west are divided in our 
town by State Street. The line 
is more than geographical. Back 
of State Street two blocks is 
Michigan Avenue, which has 
only one side and which looks out upon the 
lake, and upon which the high-brows 
arade in smart English suits and smarter 
rench gowns, going always from club to 
club, unless they are tripping languidly to 
tea at the Little Theater or concerts in the 
Fine Arts—invitations only. This is to 
the east. Over the buildings on the other 
side of State Street the evening sun sends 
colored gleams from the region where 
Treva McAndrews lives. And the other 
side of State Street stands like a symbol of 
the busy, dingy world that makes up the 
west side. 

The other side of State Street is as dif- 
ferent from the stylish side as Michigan 
Avenue is different from Halsted Street. 
Here the skyscrapers do not scrape so 
shinily, nor ihe windows show so smartly. 
That is why we call it the other side. 
There are democratic jewelry shops and 
cheap notion establishments, and here the 
five-and-ten-cent stores have their being. 
Besides, the biggest department store 
swarms with sweaty bargain-getters here, 
and cut-rate drug stores abound. 

On the stylish side of State Street the 
structures have a magnificent immensity. 
They occupy whole blocks. They loom up 
over the eastern sky with terrific bigness. 
Their outsides are splendid with freshly 
washed terra cotta, and big green and 
brassy clocks point aristocratic fingers at 
the hurrying hours. They are the city's 
ultimate achievement. Sergeant Mead- 
ows's is one of them. It is not quite the 
handsomest, in spite of a men's annex 
across the side street. But its tradition 
for class is still two or three paces, perhaps, 
ahead of Maledell's, which claims greater 
convenience for the folks who work. Their 
name in a hatband or on creamy station- 
ery still means something deliciously in- 
tangible to a quarter of the two and a half 
millions who live in our town. 

On the other side of State Street the 
display windows are cluttered with goods 
that ilic public buys. Not so the stylish 
side. Its windows are coolly exclusive. 
"They contain a limited assortment, ar- 
ranged by young gentlemen who draw 
four-figured salaries for the doing. You 
see multitinted wicker furniture, two or 
three pieces, and maybe a lofty bed with a 
damask canopy on top. You see frocks 
for the materials of which adventurers 
have ransacked the mysterious corners of 
the globe. Sometimes the curious cross to 
the east to look morbidly in through the 
heavy plate glass barriers. The shoppers 
never do this. They flit inside, and suave 
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salesmen to whom the company pays 
twelve dollars a week spread ihe wonders 
out before them as they sit on silk-up- 
holstered chairs, eying the exhibit through 
lorgnettes or tortoise-shelled spectacles, 
cold and bored. On the other side florid 
matrons lift skirts to ‘display muscled 
ankles as they elbow through the human 
mass. On the stylish side sleeker matrons 
show sleeker ankles as they step from 
i The man in the green uni- 
form does the elbowing for them. 

All of which, as we said, is scarcely geo- 
graphical. 

Sergeant Meadows’s counts up, at the 
end of its fiscal year, something like five 
millions of dollars profit, daintily checked 
in to it from the stylish side of State Street. 
This, Dapper Timmie Timpkins—they 
call him that at the Athletic Club—sends 
in his capacity of manager of the estab- 
lishment to the relict of old Meadows, 
over in “Lunnon,” and from this she 
metes out their allowance to the youthful 
Meadows heirs, who are somewhere in 
rural England, growing up. 

Sergeant Meadows, Second, you see, 
was taken beyond the stylish side of State 
Street to fraternize with the Prince of 
Wales at Oxford on the stylish side of the 
Atlantic. 


"[ Hrs is the story of how Sergeant, Sec- 
ond, came to know Treva McAndrews, 
who, you remember, came out of the west 
beyond the other side of State Street. 

reva went to work for Sergeant Mead- 
ows's when she was still a little girl. 
She was probably then fifteen. At least, 
she was what the law says she has to be; 
her mother figured that out before she 
went. She had been there three years 
when Sergeant, Second, came over the sea. 
As a little girl she had had large eyes and a 
clear complexion and a timid manner. She 
got rid of the last named characteristic 
wrapping endless packages at a glossy 
little desk perched on a sort of throne. She 
kept the look of the eyes and the peach- 
blow cheeks, so that when her form 
rounded out Timmie Timpkins himself 
took note of her and placed her at the 
glove counter. 

So Treva grew up. She learned the 
Sergeant Meadows way of conversing in 
low tones with the half-suggestion of a 
lisp, and with the r's studiously slighted, 
and over her trim black dress she wore 
white collars, which she washed in the 
kitchen sink every night. As a matter of 
fact, her education was so complete that 
*ain'ts" and misplaced verb auxiliaries 
around the family circle west of State 
Street began to disturb her, and she felt 
most in her sphere when she stepped off 
the Halsted car and walked with erect 


head under the portcullis on the north- 
ward side street. Ladies liked her. Gen- 
tlemen said soft-toned compliments into 
her ears. Treva liked the ladies and se- 
cretly felt her old timidity in the presence 
of the men, and steadily grew wise. 

And so she kept on growing up until she 
was showing laces—and young Sergeant 
Meadows came. 

If the lady who had been Mrs. Ser- 
geant Meadows had come back to our 
town naturally, what happened would not 
have happened. The papers would have 
had her latest London photograph on the 
society page, carefully credited to So-and- 
So, “By appointment with their Majes- 
ties, the Kis and Queen." Likewise, 
snapshots of Sergeant, Second, and Mas- 
ter Adelbert, his white-collared brother, 
would have been given to a hungry public, 
along with interviews as to how they liked 
our town. Then Treva and every girl who 
worked on the stylish side of State Street 
would have known about it, for the litany 
of their dreams they read each day out of 
the social notes in the paper, stock-held 
by the persons mentioned. 

But the papers told no stories out of 
school. The one-time Mrs. Meadows had 
hurried over to sign her name to certain 
secret papers figuring rather in the in- 
trigues of business, and she had brought 
the boys because it happened to be their 
"holiday." Thus, surrounded by maids 
and men and tutors, they had sneaked in 
at the Twelfth Street Station and been 
whisked out to the Lake Shore Drive. 


THEY appeared at the luxurious offices 
the next morning—that is, the mother 
and the two boys. Sergeant, Second, dis- 
creetly disengaged himself and promptly 
stepped into the biography of Treva. 

t is natural that the heir to several 
millions a year should like to see some- 
thing of the place that makes it for him. 
It is even more natural that a youngster 
who has been reared in one world should 
take a human interest in looking about at 
the thriving industry of another. Es- 
pecially when for the first time in he- 
didn’t-know-when he had managed to 
elude Popson, his tutor-bodyguard. Then, 
too, he had heard about the place where 
his father had climbed up in the world, 
and somewhere down within him there 
was the feeling a boy has for the thing that 
has meant life to his father. So, alto- 
gether, it was a pleasant ramble he had up 
and down the aisles of the Sergeant Mead- 
ows store. He dropped down in the ele- 
vator to the first floor and then made his 
way upward slowly, via the stairs. 

he salespersons looked at him askance. 
This is not to be wondered at. He was 
different, even for them. He carried a 
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certain distinction along with his slender 
walking stick that was unlike the class 
manifested in those aisles. They caught 
his strange gray eyes under the dark 
lashes looking critically, now and then, 
upon some of our better citizens as upon 
the proletariat. He chatted with them 
interestedly, here and there. 

“Did you hear the blooming English- 
man?” they commented softly, imitative- 
ly, after he had strolled on. But they 
liked his tone. 


RADUALLY he came to Treva Mc- 

Andrews. It was Saturday—warm, 
and there had been countless lace seekers 
that morning. Now the day and the week 
had come to a simultaneous end, however, 
and she had her hat on her head and her 
crinkly pay envelope in her handbag. She 
was ready to go home. She bent down to 
get a drink. He pressed the levers for her 
while she put her red lips to the bubbling 
fountain. 

“ Jolly warm, isn't it?" he said, politely 
indifferent. 

She looked up into the odd gray eyes. 
He was not smiling. Indeed, she was not 
sure he saw her at all. He was a new sort. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, and was 
about to turn away. 

“I say,” the melody of his voice poured 
out, for he had suddenly looked at the 
brown of Treva's eyes and the peach- 
blowness of her cheeks. “I say, do you 
mind—telling me things? I know it's 
awfully improper, but I want to know so 
many things, and—there’s no one to tell 
me, you see." 

Treva was baffled. Once more she 
looked into his smooth boyish face and, 
reassured, she checked a retort. : 

“What do you wish to know?” she 
volunteered instead. 

*So many things.” And they stood 
there by the fountain, neglected in the 
crowds, while he put surprising questions 
about our town and his own store, and 
Treva told him. 

“You know,” he said, not at all under- 
standing the mood that actuated him, for 
Sergeant Meadows, Second, was only a 
boy, as free from his first love as his first 
shave, “I like you—awfully. You're— 
different. Not at all—ah—like these 
other Americans I’ve met. You know, 
really, I’m an American myself!” 

“ Indeed!” the girl laughed back at him, 
her eyes mischievous. “Did you want me 
to think you’d got that accent abroad? 
You can’t fool me, you know; I’ve been 
here too long.” 

What she said was ordinary. The way 
she said it, as the lad remarked, was 
*extrawd'n ry." He liked her better than 
ever. 

“Am I really like the others?” he 
queried, pleased. 

“No, you're not. I—think I’m glad 
you're not." 

Now, if either of them had been two 
years older, each would have known that 
it was time to stop; but Treva was far less 
sophisticated than she boasted, and Ser- 
geant, Second, was feeling the thrill of his 
hrst complete escape from Popson and the 
traditions he upheld. 

A gong sounded, melodious if insistent, 
as is Tbecomin to anything in the employ 
of Sergeant Meadows. 

“Its the all-out signal,” said Treva. 
“I must go." 


* Where?" he said. 

Suddenly it came upon him that he was 
going to lose this refreshing girl. She was 
about to step out and away. 

Treva again looked at him, with a curi- 
ous gaze, half surprised, half amused. 

“To lunch," she replied, somehow 
thinking it sounded better than saying 
* Home," though that is where she gen- 
erally ate her midday meal on Saturday, 
and the word could not possibly have the 
same connotation for the finely groomed 
youth that it had for her. He didn't know 
the west side flat. 

She hesitated a moment, then smiled a 
farewell. 

* But—mayn't I go with you?" said the 
heir to five millions a year. 

He heard his own voice with sheer 
astonishment. Never in his whole life had 
he gone alone anywhere to eat, not even 
with a man, always there had been Pop- 
son or some other monitor, odiously near, 
and now in spite of himself he was listen- 
ing to the strange call of healthy female 
youth far off in a new, though native city, 
and was actually striding by her side, 
destined for a téte-à-téte luncheon (the 
expression was his) somewhere in the 
noisy Loop that confused him so. 

* No, not the lift," he cautioned, as 
Treva led the way toward the elevator. 

“But we're three floors up.” 

“ Yes, but—I might be recognized. And 
I've made up my mind to do it." 

She was not sure what he had made up 
his mind to do, she wondered why it mat- 
tered if he were recognized, and she had 
no humor for walking down two flights of 
stairs; but she consented silently, and they 
walked. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. 

They were outdoors now, the turmoil 
making him feel a dizziness throb at his 
temples. 

Treva pondered. She ought to go home. 
But she couldn't. There is a serve-your- 
self place right across State Street. It 
looks with white impudence upon the 
haughty front of Sergeant Meadows's. 
She told him about it. 


THEY ate their scanty meal in silence, 
side by side in the big-armed chairs. 
It was all very new to the young fellow 
and inexplicably embarrassıng. At the 
same time, he found a thrill in the sheer 
daring of the affair. He sat picturing to 
himself the dismay of his world-known 
mother could she see him lunching in a 
white serve-self restaurant with a pretty 
shop girl at his side. Something in his 
spirit liked the contemplation of her 
shock. 

He looked at Treva. She was terrif- 
ically pretty, he told himself. Her brown 
hair under the chic little hat was awfully 
fetching, and his word, but the cheeks 
were pink and the lips red and the teeth 
white—white! Certainly there was an 
unexpected tone to her. She was not 
ordinary. Sergeant knew. He had met a 
jolly lot of good girls, and he could tell 
family when he saw it. Perhaps he would 
have opened his gray eyes wide if beside 
the mental vision he had of his mother, 
surprised, he could have seen Mrs. Mc- 
Andrews, flushed after the week’s wash- 
ing, a loose kimono above a scraggly skirt. 
He had never seen a Mrs. McAndrews, 
but he found family in Treva. 

He handed in the two checks pridefully. 
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You see, it was the first time he had paid 
for a lady’s luncheon! 

Then they were outside again, lingerin 
on the curb. It was hot. Heat blaze 
back from the walks and pavement and 
was reflected from the buildings. A hint 
of coolness crept up the side street from 
Michigan Avenue and the lake. 

“Beastly hot," he muttered, mopping 
his forehead with a pink-edged handker- 
chief. 

“Tsn’t it!” said Treva. 

That momentary lake breath rippled 
through his hair. 

“Do you know,” he told her, “I think 
it would be awfully jolly if we went over to 
the lake." 


REVA demurred. For the last time 

that day the voice within her spoke of 
home. Then she looked up at her compan- 
ion, and the voice went quite away, and 
for hours thereafter she had no thought of 
the murky west side flat where she would 
be awaited nervously. 

“As you like," she smiled at Sergeant. 

He hailed a taxi. Treva opened her 
mouth very quickly and closed it just as 
speedily. Sergeant handed her in. It was 
the first time their hands had met. He 
barely touched her fingers, but she felt a 
new feeling tingle through her. 

“To the parks," he said to the driver 
while waving a hand lakeward and south- 
ward. 

The man looked back for details, but 
Sergeant had stepped inside. The man 
thereupon shrugged his shoulders and 
took his seat. here was the squawk of 
the horn, and the car shot forward toward 
Michigan Avenue. Sergeant, looking out 
at the tremendous source of his income, 
saw his mother and Timmie Timpkins 
rush excitedly out of the portals only a few 
yards from them and gaze up and down 
the street. But already he was on his way, 
unseen and happy. 

The girl sat quite still in her corner. 
She was staring straight ahead, her eyes 
wide open but seeing nothing. Presently 
she closed them for a moment, better to 
enjoy the sensation of her first ride in a 
taxi. At least, that is what she tried to 
tell herself, yet all the time she felt keenly 
iate of the masculine presence beside 

er. 

They rode a long time wordless. They 
sped through air oppressive with oil and 
creosote and gasolene. They entered the 
region where waves of different air cross 
the city from the stockyards. Even then 
they did not speak. After a long while 
Treva opened her eyes and looked fur- 
tively at her escort. He was gazing out of 
the window. She thought he had forgot- 
ten her, but as her eyes rested upon him 
he slowly turned. They sat looking into 
each other's eyes, pools of limpid youth- 
fulness. They were comrades, strange 

als who had oddly enough joined forces 
or a stolen hour. They both felt this 
vaguely. Consciously they realized only a 
certain tremulous response that they had 
never felt before. 

“I oughtn't to be here, honest,” Treva 
sante less to say that than to say some- 
thing. 

The youth smiled with that boyish ex- 
pression that was somehow so unlike the 
smiles of the men Treva had known be- . 
fore 

“You know, I'm running away, too!” 
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certain distinction along with his slender 
walking stick that was unlike the class 
manifested in those aisles. They caught 
his strange gray eyes under the dark 
lashes looking critically, now and then, 
upon some of our better citizens as upon 
the proletariat. He chatted with them 
interestedly, here and there. 

“Did you hear the blooming English- 
man?” they commented softly, imitative- 
ly, after he had strolled on. But they 
liked his tone. 


RADUALLY he came to Treva Mc- 

Andrews. It was Saturday—warm, 
and there had been countless lace seekers 
that morning. Now the day and the week 
had come to a simultaneous end, however, 
and she had her hat on her head and her 
crinkly pay envelope in her handbag. She 
was ready to go home. She bent down to 
get a drink. Be pressed the levers for her 
while she put her red lips to the bubbling 
fountain. 

“ Jolly warm, isn't it?" he said, politely 
indifferent. 

She looked up into the odd gray eyes. 
He was not smiling. Indeed, she was not 
sure he saw her at all. He was a new sort. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, and was 
about to turn away. 

“T say,” the melody of his voice poured 
out, for he had suddenly looked at the 
brown of Treva's eyes and the peach- 
blowness of her cheeks. “I say, do you 
mind—telling me things? I know it's 
awfully improper, but I want to know so 
many things, and—there's no one to tell 
me, you see." 

Treva was baffled. Once more she 
looked into his smooth boyish face and, 
reassured, she checked a retort. à 

*What do you wish to know?" she 
volunteered instead. 

“So many things.” And they stood 
there by the fountain, neglected in the 
crowds, while he put surprising questions 
about our town and his own store, and 
Treva told him. 

“You know,” he said, not at all under- 
standing the mood that actuated him, for 
Sergeant Meadows, Second, was only a 
boy, as free from his first love as his first 
shave, “I like you—awfully. You're— 
different. Not at all—ah—like these 
other Americans I've met. You know, 
really, I'm an American myself!" 

“Indeed!” the girl laughed back at him, 
her eyes mischievous. “Did you want me 
to think you'd got that accent abroad? 
You can't fool me, you know; I've been 
here too long." 

What she said was ordinary. The way 
she said it, as the lad remarked, was 
"extrawd'n'ry." He liked her better than 
ever. 

“Am I really like the others?" he 
queried, pleased. 

“No, you're not. I—think I'm glad 
you're not." 

Now, if either of them had been two 
years older, each would have known that 
it was time to stop; but Treva was far less 
sophisticated than she boasted, and Ser- 
Beant, Second, was feeling the thrill of his 

rst complete escape from Popson and the 
traditions he upheld. 

A gong sounded, melodious if insistent, 
as is becoming to anything in the employ 
of Sergeant Meadows. 

“It’s the all-out signal,” said Treva. 
“I must go.” 


“Where?” he said. 

Suddenly it came upon him that he was 
going to lose this refreshing girl. She was 
about to step out and away. 

Treva again looked at him, with a curi- 
ous gaze, half surprised, half amused. 

“To lunch," she replied, somehow 
thinking it sounded better than saying 
* Home," though that is where she gen- 
erally ate her midday meal on Saturday, 
and the word could not possibly have the 
same connotation for the finely groomed 
youth that it had for her. He didn't know 
the west side flat. 

She hesitated a moment, then smiled a 
farewell. 

* But—mayn't I go with you?" said the 
heir to five millions a year. 

He heard his own voice with sheer 
astonishment. Never in his whole life had 
he gone alone anywhere to eat, not even 
with a man, always there had been Pop- 
son or some other monitor, odiously near, 
and now in spite of himself he was listen- 
ing to the strange call of healthy female 
youth far off in a new, though native city, 
and was actually striding by her side, 
destined for a téte-à-téte luncheon (the 
expression was his) somewhere in the 
noisy Loop that confused him so. 

“No, not the lift," he cautioned, as 
Treva led the way toward the elevator. 

“ But we're three floors up.” 

“Yes, but—I might be recognized. And 
I've made up my mind to do it.” 

She was not sure what he had made up 
his mind to do, she wondered why it mat- 
tered if he were recognized, and she had 
no humor for walking down two flights of 
stairs; but she consented silently, and they 
walked. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. 

They were outdoors now, the turmoil 
making him feel a dizziness throb at his 
temples. 

Treva pondered. She ought to go home. 
But she couldn’t. There is a serve-your- 
self place right across State Street. It 
looks with white impudence upon the 
haughty front of Sergeant Meadows’s. 
She told him about it. 


THEY ate their sany meal in silence, 
side by side in the big-armed chairs. 
It was all very new to the young fellow 
and inexplicably embarrassıng. At the 
same time, he found a thrill in the sheer 
daring of the affair. He sat picturing to 
himself the dismay of his world-known 
mother could she see him lunching in a 
white serve-self restaurant with a prett: 
shop girl at his side. Something in his 
spirit liked the contemplation of her 
shock. 

He looked at Treva. She was terrif- 
ically pretty, he told himself. Her brown 
hair under the chic little hat was awfully 
fetching, and his word, but the cheeks 
were pink and the lips red and the teeth 
white—white! Certainly there was an 
unexpected tone to her. She was not 
ordinary. Sergeant knew. He had met a 
jolly lot of good girls, and he could tell 
family when he saw it. Perhaps he would 
have opened his gray eyes wide if beside 
the mental vision he had of his mother, 
surprised, he could have seen Mrs. Mc- 
Andrews, flushed after the week's wash- 
ing, a loose kimono above a scraggly skirt. 
He had never seen a Mrs. McAndrews, 
but he found family in Treva. 

He handed in the two checks pridefully. 


You see, it was the first time he had paid 
for a lady's luncheon! 

Then they were outside again, lingerin 
on the curb. It was hot. Heat blaze 
back from the walks and pavement and 
was reflected from the buildings. A hint 
of coolness crept up the side street from 
Michigan Avenue and the lake. 

“Beastly hot," he muttered, mopping 
his forehead with a pink-edged handker- 
chief. 

“Tsn’t it!” said Treva. 

That momentary lake breath rippled 
through his hair. 

“Do you know,” he told her, “I think 
it would be awfully jolly if we went over to 
the lake.” 


REVA demurred. For the last time 

that day the voice within her spoke of 
home. Then she looked up at her compan- 
ion, and the voice went quite away, and 
for hours thereafter she had no thought of 
the murky west side flat where she would 
be awaited nervously. 

“As you like," she smiled at Sergeant. 

He hailed a taxi. Treva opened her 
mouth very quickly and closed it just as 
speedily. Sergeant handed her in. It was 
the first time their hands had met. He 
barely touched her fingers, but she felt a 
new feeling tingle through her. 

“To the parks," he said to the driver 
while waving a hand lakeward and south- 
ward. 

The man looked back for details, but 
Sergeant had stepped inside. The man 
thereupon shrugged his shoulders and 
took his seat. heic was the squawk of 
the horn, and the car shot forward toward 
Michigan Avenue. Sergeant, looking out 
at the tremendous source of his income, 
saw his mother and Timmie Timpkins 
rush excitedly out of the portals only a few 
yards from them and gaze up and down 
the street. But already he was on his way, 
unseen and happy. 

The girl sat quite still in her corner. 
She was staring straight ahead, her eyes 
wide open but seeing nothing. Presently 
she closed them for a moment, better to 
enjoy the sensation of her first ride in a 
taxi. At least, that is what she tried to 
tell herself, yet all the time she felt keenly 
So of the masculine presence beside 

er. 

They rode a long time wordless. They 

sped through air oppressive with oil and 
creosote and gasolene. They entered the 
region where waves of different air cross 
the city from the stockyards. Even then 
they did not speak. After a long while 
Treva opened her eyes and looked fur- 
tively at her escort. He was gazing out of 
the window. She thought he had forgot- 
ten her, but as her eyes rested upon him 
he slowly turned. They sat looking into 
each other’s eyes, pools of limpid youth- 
fulness. They were comrades, strange 
pale who had oddly enough joined forces 
or a stolen hour. They both felt this 
vaguely. Consciously they realized only a 
certain tremulous response that they had 
never felt before. 

“I oughtn't to be here, honest," Treva 
said, less to say that than to say some- 
thing. 

The youth smiled with that boyish ex- 
pression that was somehow so unlike the 
smiles of the men Treva had known be-. 
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he laughed. “There was to be a luncheon 
for me out at—Lake Forest, is it?" 

“ Please don't kid me," Treva retorted. 
“That’s where all the swells have their 
summer places." 

Sergeant nodded. 

“ But why keep up the bluff? We can't 
help it if we're not swells, too, so why pre- 
tend?" the girl philosophized; then added, 
“Y'know, like you just as well as you 


are. 

The hearty boyish smile showed again. 

“Thanks—awfully,” he said. And 
meant it. The words sounded good to him. 

Treva was eying him curiously. 

“Gee!” she murmured, "maybe you 
are—one of them." She was frightened 
for a moment. “Well, anyway,” she con- 

cluded, “I’d trust you anyway.” 
` They had glided through Washington 
Park and were sailing up the Midway. 
Over at their left Sergeant saw the towers 
of our university. 

“What a bally lot like Oxford!”’ he cried. 

“Oxford?” 

Sam colleges.” 

A pause. Then: 

“What do you mean, Oxford?” 

* Why, the university, you know. Eng- 
land. Everybody goes there—that is— 
everybody who is anybody— Prince of 
Wales, you know, and all that." 

Treva laughed in merry comprehension. 

“Oh, sure! You know him, Peappoue?™ 

* Why, of course. Matter of fact, we've 
been mentioned side by side in the 
‘Times’! Oh, I say," he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “look at the bathers! Isn't it 


jolly!" 

They were running close to the lake in 
Jackin Park. One of the public bathing 

eaches of our town is here, and the sands 

were thick with people. Sergeant called to 
the chauffeur to stop, obtained Treva’s 
hurried agreement, and they got down 
onto the wide cement walk that skirts the 
water. The youth extracted a five-dollar 
bill, handed it to the driver and waved 
away change. They watched the car turn 
about and return down the driveway. 

“You paid him too much,” Treva said, 
awed. 

“But I can never figure 
beastly money,” he explained. 


REVA McANDREWS watched that 

automobile scoot away into the gaso- 
lene haze its fellow cars sent up over the 
sizzling driveway, and mentally sub- 
tache five from the little hoard of nine 
in the yellow pay envelope safely tucked 
away in her shiny leather handbag. She 
looked at it wistfully, looked at the naph- 
tha cloud long after the taxi had vanished, 
and saw a host of glittering V's dancing 
out over the lake. And she smiled through 
her wistfulness. Gee, it was great to 
throw ’em away like that! She'd like to 
do it herself, sometime—just once. 
Wouldn't it create a stir if she'd drive up 
to their tawdry flat building over on the 
west side someday and toss a crispy bill to 
the gray-clad chauffeur and just murmur, 
“Keep the change." Well, perhaps stir 
wasn't quite the word. But the spirit of 
the adventure fascinated her just the 
same. 

And Sergeant Meadows kept on squan- 
dering “beastly American money” all the 
afternoon. First they had fifteen-cent 
sundaes in the German building. It was 


our—our— 


delightful. The bustle and clatter of the 
place was good to feel all around her. The 
young fellows in creasy white flannels who 
ought sodas for girls with patent leather 
belts and pert white caps were not in the 
competition with the pink-cheeked youth 
who sat beside her and ate his caramel 
sundae daintily, looking at her now and 
then with those strange gray eyes shaded 
by the long dark lashes, and saying sweet- 
toned words into her ear. His silver- 
tipped cane lurched to the floor with a 
tinkly thump. That pleased her, too. It 
was classy to carry a cane. It was surely 
classy. 
“Don't you like the water?” he ex- 
claimed. 
“Crazy about it!” Treva responded, her 
self-assurance growing by leaps. 


"T HEY were passing out into the sun- 
light again. Legions of bathers were 
immigrating and emigrating, listening to 
the call of the lapping water and returning 
from its friendly surf. The world was a 
blare of color. The rainbow of the shore 
ran down to meet the blue of Lake Michi- 
gan. It was like a great, happy human 
chameleon. 

“Shall we—go in?" the soft accents sug- 

ested. 

“Oh-h!” she whispered, charmed. 

They did. 

Treva giggled delightedly at the first 
icy splash of the waves. The form beside 
her was enchanting. She had not known 
he was so—so like he was. It was, in- 
deed, the first time she had looked appre- 
ciation upon the form masculine. She 
had sized him up, almost subconsciously, 
as he came to meet her from his dressing- 
room. She had been ready first. She had 
waited for him. 

They waded in together, not slowly, not 
with haste—deliberately. 

“O-o-o, isn't it—great!" she crooned, 
chilly quivers running up her back. 

“Splendid, perfectly splendid,” echoed 
Sergeant Meadows, Second. 

hey followed thedangling ropeout, out. 
The water was deep. Treva hesitated. 

*[—1 can't go any farther," she in- 
formed him. 

He swam for her. He had done it at 
Oxford. With Edward Albert. 

* Who's he?" asked the girl, making 
conversation. 

"Guess!" he challenged. 

“Oh, your friend, the Prince of Wales, 
I suppose," she bantered back. 

“ Right-O," said he. 

“Stop your bluffing,” said she. “‘Come 
on, tell me where you work." 

*[ don't know how," he confessed. 
“ But I'm going to, someday.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Maybe T'll come back and run—your 
store." 

"Aren't you modest!" she remarked. 
She started to say something, paused, 
then said it. “You can call me Treva. 
What's your name?" 

He likewise was about to speak, pon- 
dered, said it. 

“Sergeant.” 

* Meadows, I suppose?” 

“The Second.” 

“Aren’t you the grand boy! Well, 
what’s in a name? as some wise fellow 
said. It's good enough—Sergeant—I sup- 

se; but I'd rather call you, say, Billy. 
Soudds chummier." 


The name sounded very sweet to him, 
in her U. S. A. accent. 

“I’m cold," she changed the subject. 

“So sorry," he cried, politely compas- 
sionate. "Shall we go in?” 

They waded toward shore. Every- 
where there were people sprawled out on 
the warm carpet of the sand. They saw 
its beauty simultaneously, and without 
voicing their decision walked along the 
pebbly line where the land and lake met 
until they found a vacant stretch of beach. 
They sat. He poured sand streams into 
her outstretched hands. The breeze out 
of the waters fanned her hair into alluring 
strands. Her eyes were bright. With 
something like reverence he put the palms 
of his expertly manicured hands over hers 
—just that way, palm to palm, as children 
sometimes do. 

“Better cut 't out,” a gruff voice star- 
tled them. 

A serious-countenanced young giant 
stared down at them. 

“No spoonin’ round these parts," he 
elucidated. 

“Spooning?” repeated Sergeant. 
«€ S oon—" 

"Now mind what I say— See?" the 
lowering form broke in. "If you don't, 
I'll have you pinched. See?" 


GERGEANT jumped to his feet lithely. 
He squared his alert young body be- 
fore the other’s heavy imminence, and 
spoke through those resplendent teeth 
reva had admired. 

“T don’t know exactly what you’re 
talking about,” he said quietly, “but if 
you mean to insult this—” 

The other interrupted by drawing back 
a menacing fist. Sergeant tightened his 
own. All the while Treva sat, transfixed, 
upon the sand. Her eyes never left the 
oddly changed face of Sergeant Meadows. 
The men paused, tense. 

* say, who are you?” Sergeant said, 
calm and prepared. 

“TIl tell you who Iam. I’m the guard. 
Understand?” 

“You're an officer?” 

"You've got me. And we've got in- 
structions to see that mashing's cut out.” 
He wavered. He had been looking into 
gray eyes trained to look steadily at Ox- 
ord. “I guess I’ve made a mistake,” he 
announced slowly. “Guys that mash don’t 
ighe, But don’t hold the lady’s hand. 

ee? 

Whereupon he ambled away. 

Sergeant looked at his retreating form. 

“Rather a decent chap,” he ventured 
at last, turning to help Treva to her feet. 

They valke leisurely down toward the 
dressing-rooms. Suddenly there was a 
sharp, gurgling cry out among the waves. 
Then Treva was alone and the lithe, 
youthful form of old Sergeant Meadows’s 
son was pushing through the surf, a throng 
had gathered, and there was a breathless 
moment as a hundred pair of eyes watched, 
fascinated, the brief struggle out beyond 
the ropes. The guard was close behind, 
but it was Sergeant who came pridefully 
back, the limp bundle of a boy in his arms. 
He put him down tenderly on the sand. 
The lad presently looked up into his eyes 
and smiled, abashed but thankful. 

“I—thought—I could—swim it," he 
faltered. 

The guard spoke into Sergeant’s ear. 

“I want you to shake, old man," he 


“We LL, what's in a name? as some wise fellow said. 
It's good enough—Sergeant—I suppose; but I'd rather 
call you, say, Billy. Sounds chummier" 
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said, grasping the other's hand. " What's 
your name?’ 

Sergeant Meadows smiled. 

“You can call me Billy,” he said. 

* Well, you're a iesus fellow, Billy; 
that's all I’ve got to say." 

Sergeant gave the guard's hand a final 
squeeze and with Treva hurried away from 
the crowd. 


TEN minutes later they met again in 
front of the German building. Treva 
pressed his arm proudly. She did not 
need to speak. In the same silence they 
threaded their way through the park and 
out upon the Midway. The first hint of 
evening was in the air. With it came a 
stronger sensation of hunger. It spoke 
very clearly to their young senses, and 
when they saw a sign heralding the merits 
of some summer garden near at hand, 
Sergeant voiced the idea of supper and led 
the way with increasing appetite. 

They ate on a little balcony lookin 
down upon terraced tables Witcrinei sed 
with foliage. The open sky was above 
them, growing bluer with the approach of 
evening. Rays of the disappearing sun 
shot through tree branches outside the 
walls. From the Midway came the steady 
whir of passing automobiles. An orches- 
tra down on the platform across the ter- 
races scraped, paused, and plunged into 
something Wagnerian. Their food was 
before them. The tables shone very white 
all around. The early diners were just 
beginning to arrive. Sergeant looked into 
Treva’s brown eyes; she looked into his 
gray ones. And with the reverence of 
their first experience, they leaned across 
the table and their lips met in the strange 
adventure of their first kiss. 

Then they ate—generously. 

They did not say much during that sup- 
per under the intensifying sky, and what 
they said did not matter in the least. Out 
of the midst of it came this, once: 

“TIl bet they're crazy because I haven't 
showed up. I—don’t know what my 
mother'll be thinking." This from Treva. 

From Sergeant this: 

*] know what mine is thinking. Kid- 
naped! I really shouldn't have done this; 


but I'm glad, Treva, I'm glad —truly glad.” 
What else they said there is no reason 


to put down here. 

t was over. They had reached the 
finger-bowl stage. reva watched her 
companion, as she had all through the 
dreamlike hour, and carried herself like a 
débutante. Though she was not much 
thinking of things Tike that. 

The check came. The five-million-a- 
year heir put a hand down into his pocket 
and drew it forth again, a fine dismay 
written upon his forehead. He tried 
again, and elsewhere. The result was the 
same. The waiter obligingly fingered the 
musical program, looked up at a film of 
clouds over the blue, listened with head 
cocked for the music. The void seemed 
interminable. Finally Sergeant said, 
hoarsely: 

“It’s awfully embarrassing, but you 
know I seem to—1 don't seem to have any 
more money." 

“Perhaps you know Mr. Kline?" came 
from the waiter. 

"Bring him," said Sergeant grandly, 
not knowing whether he was summoning 
the manager or the chef. 

His order brought the head waiter, 
affably relentless. 

“I haven't even a check book," Ser- 
geant told him. 

“Tm sorry, but it wouldn't do you any 
good if you had. We don't know you.” 

The youth flushed self-consciously. 

“T’m—Sergeant Meadows—the Sec- 
ond,” he murmured. 

“Quit y'r kidding," said the head 
waiter. e want the money. Four dol- 
lars and seventy cents. hat are you 
going to do about it?" 

“Here,” said a small voice across the 
table. “Here.” 

They heard the quick tearing of paper 
down in Treva's lap, and her hand came 
up out of the shiny leather handbag, five 
smooth dollar bills showing in the pink 
light from the candles. 

The head waiter moved discreetl 
away. Their own waiter bent forward, 
clinked some coins. 

“Keep the change," said Treva, over 
the gulp in her throat... . 


ec 


The clang of the street car wheels on the 
way home seemed incessantly to be count- 
ing up to five and back again, hammering 
out the necessities at home, and the won- 
der, and the struggle for understanding 
there. 

“You must give me your address, and— 
your name," she heard him saying through 
the arithmetic of the wheels. “PIl send 
it to you." 

She looked into his eyes and, in the ab- 
sence of a voice she could trust, shook her 
head. Then: 

*' [t's—all—right," she said. 

During the rest of the ride they sat in 
understanding silence. But at the street 
corner where he left her under the shadow 
of a scraggly tree, their young lips met 
again and they kissed lingeringly. Then 
they walked out of each other's lives 


ERGEANT MEADOWS, Second, nev- 
*J er got back to the big store that made 
his fortune. Popson was brought into 
prompt requisition. But in Monday 
morning’s papers the girl saw his strange 
gray eyes looking out at her from under 
the lashes that had brushed lightly across 
her cheek, twice, and she learned that. 
leaving with his mother and his brother 
after a hurried visit, he had said that ours 
was a jolly town, and he had liked it 
awfully. 

She walked to work that morning, all 
the way from the region west to the 
stylish side of State Street. She did this 
for many weeks following, just as she 
turned her chic little back upon noonday 
lunches. Yet Treva McAndrews from 
the other side of State Street indulged her- 
self in a strange new luxury. There is a 
news-stand near the Sergeant Meadows 
store, one of those big ones where you 
find papers from Sydney and Ottumwa 
and Los Angeles and Budapest, from every 
town thats a home town to wanderers, 
and here, once a week, she paid a round- 
trip car fare for a London “Times,” to 
read once in a month or two that young 
Sergeant Meadows, Second, at the Duch- 
ess of So-and-So’s house party, had taken 
Lady This-or-That, the season’s most 
charming débutante, in to dinner. 


HERE was a lady in our town 
Her forties drawing near. 


Alone the Main Street up and down 


A BRIDE 
By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


She walked in sober gray and brown; 


And calmly in her braided crown 


Saw silver threads appear. 


For in her settled maiden state 
She gravely acquiesced, 


And all men knew her finished fate 


Had cast the die and cleared the slate, 
And that no breeze would fan the late 


Cool embers in her breast. 


How lightly, when her hour fell, 
She burst the bygone charm! 


I never saw a face foretell 


So sure a bliss so proudly well, 
Nor homing hand more blithly dwell 


Within a bridegroom’s arm. 


On a South Sea island or in a great city, men 
run true to type, and in this tale of BRISCOE 
and STOUGHTON 2s the story of many men 


Destiny 
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ESLEY BRISCOE’S pudgy face was a study i in hap- 
piness as he panted over the " Kaoha's" rail. From 
his lounging place in a wicker deck chair beneath the 
rege s awning, John Stoughton questioned the mean- 
of it. 
“Well, TAM, Parbinic of glee,” he hailed, “what hast thou in thy 
system that makes thee so effervescent?” 

Briscoe waddled across the deck, fumbling in his pocketbook. 
*Look-a' that!" he gasped, handing Stoughton a slip of paper. 
It was a draft on a New York bank purporting to entitle Wesley í 
Briscoe to the sum of one million dollars on account of the Skow- À 
hegian Companies, Ltd. New York drafts are sufficiently scarce EE 
among the Pacific Islands: drafts for a million dollars are even 
scarcer. The sight of it made Stoughton sit up straight in his 


"This is my island,” said Stoughton, the dreamer, to Briscoe, possessor 
of ten millions. “You can buy a drink of water for $25,000 a shell” 
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chair, and that was quite an event when 
the " Kaoha" was at anchor. 

“That,” declaimed Briscoe dramati- 
cally, “represents the saleof the Stoughton 
Trading Company—£950,000 clear profit 
in six months on a $50,000 investment. 
That, my son, is Business, with a big B.” 

John Stoughton had the body of a dis- 
cus-thrower; the brain of a seer and poet, 
the energy of a lotus-eater. He was a 
pallens her of the fatalistic school and 

is philosophy stood him in good stead 
now. He gulped three times over Bris- 
coe's announcement, but: when he spoke 
his drawl was as even as ever. 

“I suppose there's no way I can get 
back at you?” 

“Not a loophole,” Briscoe assured him. 
“The deal’s as tight as the U. S. Constitu- 
tion.” 

coe your conscience doesn’t hurt at 
all? 

“Nary a-tall.” 

* And you came one hundred and fifty 
miles by water to tell me about it?" 

“T did," Briscoe replied, expansively. 


“YOURE a good Samaritan, nothing 
less,” said Stoughton, dropping back 
into his chair, “and I'll take you over to 
the steamer if you'll work your passage. 
My boy has absconded and I’ve been wait- 
ing for heaven to send me a new one.” 

“Stoughton,” said Briscoe with unctu- 
ous warmth, '* you're a good sport, I'll say 
that for you. I believe I could almost 
make a business man out of you, yet.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Stough- 
ton. “I’ve got a weak stomach.” 

* Now, don't talk that way,” Briscoe 
protested. ''That's the weakling’s holler, 
the squeal of the loser. This deal was 
perfectly on the level; it fulfilled every 
provision of the law—and it fulfilled a 
higher law, Stoughton. We're put here to 
work out the Great Scheme, whatever it 
is, and it can only be worked out by the 
strong taking the leadership of the weak 
into their own hands. 

“Now, look at this case, for instance. 
I started without a thing. I’m forty-five 
and I’m worth ten millions or more. A 
year ago your father died and left you a 
good live trading business. You'd been 
sailing him around in this sloop for years, 
and lazing here under the awning while 
he sweat blood out in the sun with his 
agents. You thought all there was to do 
was drift round and collect profits. 

* In six months where was your busi- 
ness? On the ragged edge of nothing. I 
told you the straight truth—there was 
just about an even chance of saving it. 
And I advised you to roll up your sleeves 
and get to work, didn’t I? If you'd been 
elected to do this particular job you'd 
have rolled 'em up without any advice 
from anybody. But you threw up your 
hands and fainted at the mere mention of 
work, didn't you?" 

Stoughton smiled wryly, but Briscoe's 
face lost no line of its seriousness. 

* What was I to do—sit by and let a 
valuable industry go to pot? Hold back 
the development of society by just that 
little bit, simply out of sentiment? Do 

ou think it was luck that sent me out 
here from the States just at that par- 
ticular minute, when there was work to be 
done and no one willing to do it? I don’t 
think it was luck, Stoughton. I was sent 
here to do that job, and I’ve done it. 


You thought you were lucky to get $50,- 
ooo and heave the thing off your mind. 
took the chance and I’m $950,000 richer 
for it. You've got no kick. It wasn't 
your fault nor mine; it was Destiny, 
Stoughton.” 

“Uh-huh,” responded Stoughton.“Now 
if you'll heave that anchor short while I 
argue with the mains'l, we'll be moving 
along." 


FoR three lazy days as they drifted on a 
ossamer breeze Briscoe expounded the 
philosophy of his life. He seldom drew an 
answering spark from Stoughton, but still 
he expounded. Along toward noon of the 
third day he was sayıng: 

“There’s too much silly twaddle about 
the unequal distribution of wealth and the 
suffering of the poor. The world would be 
chaos if it weren’t for the strong, self- 
sacrificing men who assume the burden of 
leadership. Money isn’t a luxury or a re- 
ward, Stoughton, it’s an obligation. It’s 
given to a few men because they know how 
to use it for the advancement of society. 

“The poor man is discontented, not be- 
cause he's suffering—in nine cases out of 
ten he’s got as much as he needs; he’s un- 
happy because he thinks he’d be happier 
if he had more money. He doesn’t realize 
that the rich man works ten times as hard 
as he does and worries fifty times as much. 
And if you try to help him he’s never 
satished—the more he gets, the more he 
wants. You can’t equalize wealth; it 
won't stay equalized. You can’t make a 
rubber ball sink or a lead pipe float. 
Every man would reach his level again, 
sooner or later, and meantime you'd have 
everything out of gear with a lot of in- 
competents trying to handle money they 
don't know how to handle. 

“Why, man alive! If I should give you 
every red cent I possess and start flat 
broke, I'd get it all back and you'd be just 
where you are now. I can no more help 
making money than you can help losin 
it. The thing's predestined, Stoughton.' 

“Uh-huh,” Stoughton agreed, as he 
tossed Briscoe a life belt. “Put this thing 
on and commend your selected soul to 
God. Hell's brewing on the horizon." 


Not long afterward the hurricane struck - 


them. 


H9U85 after the hurricane had spent 
itself Briscoe was aroused by the 
gentle rise and fall of his short, flabby, 
linen-clad legs upon the swell which wafted 
in over the reef. He was dimly conscious 
of a hiatus in his affairs since he had 
obeyed Stoughton's advice concerning the 
life belt and his soul. A playful ripple 
slapped him across the mouth, and he sat 
up. Before him stretched the Pacific, 
winking up at the afternoon sun with the 
lazy contentment of a gorged tiger. Be- 
hind him lay Stoughton, fast asleep 
against the bole of a cocoa palm. Briscoe 
splashed to his hands and knees and crept 
painfully up the beach. At tide mark a 
rough sign confronted him, Stoughton's 
life belt swinging from a driftwood stake. 
It bore this warning, rudely penciled: 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 
POSITIVELY 
No TRESPASSING 


It seemed strangely out of place, but 
then everything was topsy-turvy. En- 


chanted by the warmth of the sand and 
filled with craving for the sound of human 
voice Briscoe barely noticed it. His prog- 
ress was almost noiseless, but Stoughton 
was an Islander. While Briscoe was still 
at a distance he emerged from slumber 
with as little transition as a cat. He 
merely opened his eyes and resumed the 
tenor of existence as though it never had 
been interrupted. 

“Well, as the parrot said, where were 

ou when the hurricane struck?” he ejacu- 
ated. ''By the way, get back there!" 

Briscoe stared aadi. 

“What do you mean?” 

"Verboten!" rejoined the other lan- 
guidly. “It’s all on the sign; go back and 
read it!” 

The vacuity in Briscoe’s eyes deepened. 

“What?” he grunted. 

“Oh, get together!” Stoughton admon- 
ished. “This is my island and I won’t 
have you trespassing on it, that’s all." 

“Your island!" 


BRISCOE’S tone was suddenly sharp 
and suspicious. He was not aware 
that he had overlooked any of Stoughton’s 
islands. 

“How long since you owned it?” 

“Not long,” Stoughton smiled. ‘‘ I’ve 
been Columbusing around while you 
slept. I seem to have discovered a brand- 
new one, so I’ve taken possession in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Democratic Congress. ahead and 
squat below high-tide mark all you please 
—at your own risk, of course—but keep 
off my land!" 

“Don’t feel like fooling,” said Briscoe 
shortly, and settled himself in the sand. 

Stoughton waited about a minute, then, 
rising stiffly, he picked Briscoe up and de- 
posited him below the tide mark. 

“Tm not fooling,” he announced. 

Wincing at the chill of the water Bris- 
coe scrambled to his feet. He looked from 
Stoughton’s face to the prohibitory sign 
and back again. Then he splashed his 
way to a dry rock, well below the dead- 
line, and sat down with his face to the 
ocean. He remained there for some time, 
thinking very carefully. At length he 

lanced over his shoulder. Stoughton 
olled in the shadow of his palm tree drink- 
ing from a cocoanut shell. The sight 
made Briscoe instinctively draw his 
cheeks between his teeth and try to 
swallow. The attempt failed. ^ His 
mouth seemed coated with mucilage; his 
throat was a smarting impasse. 

"Give me a drink!" he croaked. 

Stoughton tilted his head farther back- 
ward for an instant and extended the 
shell, upside down. ms 

."All gone," he announced, smacking 
his lips with cruel gusto. 

ou mean there isn't any more 
water?" gasped Briscoe. 

“Oh, plenty!" Stoughton reassured 
him. "And very fine. But the spring is 
out in the rocks there, under water at 
high tide. It involves considerable labor 
to secure and store it. I can't afford to 
give it away." 

He arose and strolled down to the edge 
of the water. In Briscoe instinct reas- 
"eas its dominion over physical discom- 
ort. 

“Then it's on my property!" he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

"On common property,” Stoughton 
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corrected. “But you will notice that 
there’s a dry ridge on each side of it and 
you can’t get to it without crossing my 
land or swimming around one of the 
ridges, and—” 

He waved an expressive hand seaward, 
and Briscoe, looking, subsided. He knew 
a shark when he saw one. Then illumina- 
tion came. He fumbled in his pocket, 
brought forth his pocketbook and ex- 
tracted the soggy draft. 

“Here,” he said. “I don’t know 
whether your game is highway robbery 
or just plain blackmail, but I suppose this 
is what you're after. Take it and give me 
a drink.” 

“Tut, tut!” Stoughton chided. “Your 
language is crude, almost insulting. I 
don’t want your money.” 

Exasperation flared in Briscoe’s face. 
He estimated the distance to the rock 
ridge which hid the location of the spring. 


"JTT'S under water," said Stoughton 

gently. “You wouldn't know how to 
get it if you got there, and I’m not going 
to let you get there. 

Beene recognized the reasonableness of 
both assertions. 

à He am I going to get a drink?" he 
emanded. 

nu it!” ace Stoughton. 

‘How much?” 

Su ids thousand dollars a shell.” 

“cc et it * s 

“ But it's under water," Stoughton ob- 
dcn ane have to dive for it.” 

et it 

$ e wall cost you double—” 

‘Get it!” 

Stoughton departed and presently re- 
turned, dripping wet and bearing a 
cocoanut shell with a small hole in one end. 
It was filled with sweet water. Briscoe 
gulped this down noisily and ceased, 
gasping for breath. Stoughton sat on the 
sand and wagged his head in disapproval. 

“ Briscoe,” he began, “you ought to re- 
strain your animal impulses. You have 
absolutely no self-control. You might 
break a blood vessel, drinking that way. 
What chaos this world would be,” he 
went on, oracularly, addressing the ocean 
void, “if there were not strong, self- 
sacrificing men to restrain the brute in- 
stincts of the vulgar herd. Supposing I'd 
given you free access to that spring, Bris- 
coe; you'd have killed yoursel” 

E Now, just what is the game?" Briscoe 
demanded. 

“I don't like your emphasis," remon- 
strated Stoughton. ‘‘There’s no ‘game’ 
in the sense your tone implies. Simply, 
your dissertations on the joy and right- 
eousness of Big Business have fired my 
imagination. I’m bitten by the bug. I 
burn to become a Captain of Industry and 
the occasion seems auspicious." 

** Haven't you confused ‘Big Business’ 
with Drgendage to Briscoe queried sar- 
castically. 

s Perhaps I have," said Stoughton. 
“The distinction is rather close, isn't 
it? As I understand it, the basic prin- 
ciple of both is to charge all the traf- 
fic will bear. I think I'm letting you 
down dirt cheap, considering the circum- 
stances. Now give me that draft and I'll 
open an account—considerably blotted, 
isn't it; but I guess it will pass muster." 

He spread the draft to dry on the sand 
and drew out his notebook in which he 


credited Briscoe with $1,000,000 and 
debited him with the cost of one shellful 
of water, $50,000. 

"Now that was rank extravagance, 
Briscoe,” he said. “You might have re- 
strained your appetite for an hour or so 
and saved twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Just that kind of shiftless extravagance 
and self-indulgence causes nine tenths of 
the poverty and misery of the world.” 

Briscoe glowered at him silently. 

“I suppose I’ve got to pay for food," he 
said after an interval. 


"UNLESS you can get it for yourself," 
Stoughton answered. 

“How much?” snapped Briscoe. 

“Well,” Stoughton computed, “I 
hadn’t thought of going into the restaurant 
business. Still, I’ve got a nice little fire 
there—built it with my watch crystal. 
Destiny seems to have its hand on my 
neck. I’m fated to make money whether 
I want to or not. For fifty thousand a 
day I'll furnish you the same food I eat 
myself and all the water you can drink.” 

* Not by a darn sight!” Briscoe burst 
out. “I might pay fifty thousand for a 
drink when I was dying for it, but you 
can't put any continuous hold-up like 
that across on me." 

"As you choose," Stoughton dioe 
“T’m not anxious to work for you. We'll 
call it twenty-five thousand a shell for 
water and twenty-five thousand a meal, 
and you can eat and drink when you feel 
like it." 

“What’s to prevent my going out and 

etting what I want for myself?" Briscoe 
demanded: 

“Pil prevent, if I'm awake,” Stoughton 
assured him, “and if necessary I'll tie you 
up while I sleep. But I'm not afraid of 
that, Briscoe, you're neither a thief nor an 
anarchist—” 

“I might turn into one—" Briscoe 


growled. 

"'The point of view does make a 
difference," Stoughton agreed. “Still, 
you know, only a weakling refuses to 


‘play the game.’ I won't tie you up till 
you prove untrustworthy. But how 
about the food proposition? I want to 
plan my supper.’ 


BRISCOE was very hungry indeed. 
Moreover, his thirst had returned. 
He performed a swift problem in physi- 
ology and mental arithmetic and decided 
to accept the flat rate. 

* Now can I come up where it’s dry?” 
he asked. 

"Certainly not!" Stoughton rejoined. 
“T contracted to board you, not to fur- 
nish rent." 

“Well, I can't stay down here." 

"Why not?" demanded Stoughton. 
“It’s perfectly dry twenty hours a day, 
and you've got a confortable: dry rock to 
sit on at all hours. The trouble with the 
common people, these days, Briscoe, is 
that they want the earth. They're not 
satisfied when they've got enough to eat 
and enough to drink and a place to live. 


It's this hankering for luxuries they can't 


afford that keeps them ground down in 
misery." 

In his voice was an oily smugness that 
irritated Briscoe. But he did not pro- 


pose to contribute an unnecessary iota to. 


Stoughton's enjoyment. 
“Will you sell me a piece of dry land?" 


he inquired in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“Hang it, Briscoe, I don't want to," 

remonstrated Stoughton. ''You're in no 

osition to buy land. "There's no telling 
how long we may have to stay here, and 
you’ve got to be economical. Think how 
much worse off you would be if you were 
swimming around out there without even 
a place to touch your feet. You're pretty 
well fixed—don’t be discontented and ex- 
travagant.” 

“How much for a piece of land?” 
snapped Briscoe. 

“Ten thousand dollars a front foot,” 
Stoughton returned in the same tone. 
“Seven feet deep, and dirt cheap at the 

rice.” 

“TIl take five feet," said Briscoe. 

Stoughton paced it off and staked it out, 
and Briscoe made haste to take possession. 
The capitalist charged another $50,000 
against his balance in the book and took 
occasion to warn him again of the evil of 
extravagance. . 


FoR supper they ate ravenously of shell- 
fish and cocoanut. When he had fin- 
ished, Briscoe lay back with a sigh of com- 
fort. Stoughton produced a small sack of 
tobacco and a book of wrinkled cigarette 
papers. After a hasty and fruitless search 
of his own pockets Briscoe watched him 
while he rolled the slenderest of cigarettes, 
with exquisite care not to waste a flake 
of the weed. He lighted it and filled his 
lungs with smoke, exhaling with audible 
contentment. It was too much for Bris- 
coe. 

“Sell me a cigarette!" he demanded. 

Stoughton glared at him. 

“T have heard,” he said, with cutting 
emphasis, “of office boys who tried to 
choke chorus ladies with lobster Newburg 
and champagne, and I once knew a neck- 
tie clerk in the States who kept a seven- 
thousand-dollar motor car and a chauffeur, 
but this beats anything I ever knew or 
heard of. A man in your situation trying 
to buy tobacco on a desert island! You’re 
crazy!” 

“Ive got nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars in your pocket and I want a ciga- 
rette. 

“And what will you do when your nine 
hundred thousand dollars are gone?” jeered 
Stoughton. ‘Come whining around with 
a hard-luck tale and want me to support 
you? Anyhow, in the existing relation of 
tobacco to currency you couldn’t buy a 
cigarette for nine hundred million dollars. 
Now I’m going to start the beacon— 
suppose there’s no use suggesting that 
you take half the night watch and help 
me keep it burning?" 

“Not the least use," Briscoe asserted 
calmly. “Tm paying my way and I won't 
work." 

“Perfectly reasonable; I can't object," 
admitted Stoughton as he departed in the 
direction of a little hillock at one end of 
the island, where his underclothes were 
fluttering at the peak of a stripped palm 
tree. 

When he returned it was practically 
dark. 

* Good night,” he said. ‘Of course I'm 
trusting to your honesty, you know." 

Briscoe grunted and snuggled down 


Anto his bed of sand. The last sound he 


heard was Stoughton's chuckle, wafting 
down from the couch of grass and palm 
leaves which he had arranged for himself. 


Seven days a week Briscoe labored from sun to sun 
while Stoughton was content to lie on his back and 
spin dreams. Every night Briscoe claimed his wages, 
$50,000 for the ten-hour day and $7,500 for each esti- 


mated hour of overtime 


Briscoe awoke very early in the morn- 
ing after a troubled night. His skin was 
aflame. Mosquitoes and sand fleas, aided 
by his finger nails, had completed the 
work which the sun and salt water had 
begun the previous day. His body was a 
smarting abomination. 

“Stoughton!” he called. 

“Uh-huh,” responded a sputtering 
voice from behind the ridge which marked 
the limit of the beach. It was accom- 
panied by a splashing sound which en- 
hanced Briscoe's misery a thousandfold. 
* Breakfast is on the fire—T'll serve it as 
soon as I finish my bath. This lagoon is 
rather brackish to the taste but it feels 

” 
good on the back. 

Briscoe forgot that he was living in a 
play house. Shedding his flea-ridden 
clothes he dashed in the direction of that 
paradisean sound. So headlong was his 
rush that Stoughton intercepted it barely 
in time to prevent him from accomplish- 
ing his plunge. 

“Go on back home!” he commanded. 

“Some darn thing has eaten me alive," 
Briscoe complained. “Let me into that 
water a minute!" 

“You've got a whole ocean in your 
front yard,” Stoughton retorted. “Get 
into that!” 
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“But 
Briscoe. 

* Well, this is mine," said 
Stoughton. “Now, git!” 

His posture was threat- 
ening and Briscoe yielded to 
superiorstrength. He rushed 
down the beach and plunged 
into the Pacific. The salt 
stung him to the marrow but, after the 
first stab of it, the relief was equally in- 
tense. He emerged from the water feeling 
infinitely better and ate his simple break- 
fast with enjoyment, departing to wind- 
ward and stoically turning his back before 
Stoughton began to smoke. 


A 'THE rays of the sun grew more di- 
rect Briscoe's skin began to sting and 
burn once more. He took to the water 
and stayed until he was chilled through. 
As soon as he was dry the torment re- 
newed itself. All the morning he alter- 


it's salt," wailed 


.nated between shivering immersions and 


burning intervals on the sand. Finally 
he called for a drink, and when Stoughton 
brought him a shellful of water he de- 
liberately poured it over his shoulders. 
It served merely to tantalize him, but it 
brought down the wrath of the Captain 
of Industry. 


“Young man,” Stoughton warned, *'I 
contracted to furnish you with drinking 
water; ['m not going to furnish a bathing 
service at the flat rate. If you try that 
again I'll limit your service to three shells 
a day." 

"How much for a bath?" 
snapped. 

Stoughton rolled his eyes in mock 
sanctimony. 

"What is the world coming to?" he 
sniveled. “Here you are with an ocean 
off your piazza, and nothing will do but 
you must bathe in fresh water like a 
millionaire! I'm tired of warning you; 
you may go to the devil your own wav. 
A bath is a luxury; you don't need it, and 


Briscoe 
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if you're determined to have it you've got 
to pay forit. It will cost you $850,000 for 
fifteen minutes in the lagoon. With your 
board for to-day that will exactly balance 
our account. But, remember, you can't 
come back on me for charity. Think it 
over!" 

Briscoe went to bed that night without 
having yielded to his luxurious inclination. 
A little later, however, when Stoughton 
apparently had fallen into one of the cat- 
naps with which he punctuated his nights 
and days, the sufferer crept gingerly in the 
direction of the lagoon. He won to the 
verge of it, but no farther. Stoughton's 
sensitiveness to sound and movement, 
particularly at night, was spooky. He 
dragged the miserable Tantalus back from 
the brink of the pool, and the latter, tried 
beyond endurance, bade him take the 
$850,000 and grant him surcease for 
fifteen minutes. 

In the morning there was no breakfast 
for Briscoe. He ate raw shellfish and 
found them decidedly unpalatable. He 
suffered intensely from thirst, and the 
soothing effect of the fresh water bath 
yielded quickly to the heat of the sun. At 
noon his rage was bubbling. 

Stoughton went blithely about his occu- 
pations. He bathed his own bitten skin 
frequently, with noisy disregard of Bris- 
coe's feelings. He ate and drank and 
smoked with ostentation. In the middle 
of the afternoon Briscoe's desperation 
reached a climax. He marched up to 
where Stoughton dawdled in the shade 
and bent over him menacingly. 


* Now, look here," he blustered. **We 
might as well have an understanding. Do 
you propose to kill me?" 

“Mercy, no!" ejaculated Stoughton. 
“That would be murder." 

“You mean you'll merely let me die of 
starvation?" 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

These direct quotations from his own 
book had been getting seriously on Bris- 
coe's nerves. His patience snapped under 
the strain of this one. He threw himself 
upon Stoughton and gripped him by the 
throat. Without disturbing himself, 
Stoughton swept his assailant away and 
pinioned him to the ground with one hand. 

“The underlying criminal instinct," he 
observed reflectively. 

He released his hold and, after a few 
moments of silence, continued: 

"Im exasperated with you, Briscoe, 
but I can't help pitying you. I suppose 
it's part of my duty as the stronger to 
guard you against the results of your own 
weakness—noblesse oblige, and all that 
sort of thing. Times are dull; there isn't 
a thing to justify me in paying you wages 
for anything you can do. But I'm too 
tender heaved to watch you starve to 
death, so I'm going to make work for you. 
I'll pay you five thousand dollars an hour 
and furnish you board at the same rate, 
fifty thousand dollars a day. Ten hours’ 
work will keep you comfortably fed and 
watered.” 


RISCOE did not hail this proposal with 

enthusiasm, but he ultimately ac- 
cepted it. The alternatives were less 
pleasant. He might live the life. of a 
poacher, but Stoughton’s unnatural alert- 
ness rendered such an existence highly 
uncertain and likely to end in his being 


Joux Srovaurox had the body of a 
discus-thrower, the brain of a seer and 
a poet and the energy of a lotus-eater 


tied up. He might kill Stoughton, but 
that thought he dismissed instantly. He 
might tie Stoughton up while he slept. 
He gave this possibility considerable re- 
flection but, in the end, decided against it. 
He could picture Stoughton lying pin- 
ioned under the tree and jeering him for a 
weakling. Unconsciously he had entered 
into the spirit of the game. Violent re- 
volt, even though accompanied by dis- 
comfort, would place the crown upon 
Stoughton’s triumph. 

Next morning Stoughton generously 
agreed to advance him one day’s board 
and, having breakfasted, he went to 
work. For ten hours, with a brief respite 
at noon, he dragged and carried rocks to 
build a hut for his persecutor. The only 
variations were the bringing of water, the 
preparation of food and the gathering of 
wood for the beacon. Stoughton lay on 
his shady couch and drove his employee 
without mercy. Briscoe was too weary 
to eat supper, but he slept as he had not 
slept for years. 

n four days the hut was finished, 
thatched with palm leaves, and furnished 
with a bed the thought of which tormented 
Briscoe sorely as he laid his weary bones 
and smarting flesh in his flea-infested 
sand hole. Sun and wind, however, were 
toughening his skin, and the salt water 
proved both healing and hardening. Nev- 
ertheless, constant application of it left 
his skin gummy and uncomfortable. He 
longed for a repetition of that heavenly 
bath in the lagoon, memory of which 
haunted his dreams. His labor, however, 
just sufficed to defray his bare living ex- 
penses, and when he protested that he 
wanted other things than the mere breath 
of life Stoughton burst out upon him 
wrathfully: (Continued on page 89) 
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THE VROOMAN BROTHERS—F. B. AND C. S. 


Frank Buffington Vrooman (seated in the chair) is a lecturer at Oxford 
University—an American of tremendous intellectual vitality. Carl 
Schurz Vrooman (seated on the arm of the chair) is Assistant Secretary 


of Agriculture, and a man of original ideas. 


Both are men of action. 


Two Remarkable Brothers 


HAT is Vroomanism? The 
answer lies in its two expo- 
nents, Frank Buffington 
Vrooman and Carl Schurz 
Vrooman — brothers and 
partners in the doctrines of Vroomanism. 
Begin with Frank Buffington, for he is fifty- 
three, while Carl Schurz is only forty-two. 


This is his stripe: Oxford University 
offered him the degree of B. Sc. in return 
for a thesis on the economic geography of 
northern and western Canada. Frank 
Buffington had exactly eighteen days, two 
hours and thirty minutes to get that thesis 
in before Oxford closed for the year. Fif- 
teen minutes before the time limit his 


People 


thesis was received. He had dictated the 
entire ten-pound manuscript directly to 
the typewriter. In its original typewrit- 
ten form it stands to-day an authority on 
the subject. 

Nothing short of an uncanny thorough- 
ness of mental grasp on the subject could 
have made such a performance possible. 
Frank Buffington had accumulated his 
data and conclusions by first-hand obser- 
vation and study. He had tramped and 
explored and starved over the headwaters 
of the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers, over 
Vancouver Island and the frigid wilds of 
primitive Canada. 

Whatishe? Catalogued as Lecturer on 
Economic Geography at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Yet heisan American. Frank Buf- 
fington is super-saturated with construc- 
tive study. Washburn College, Kansas; 
Beloit College, Wisconsin; Harvard; Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Oxford have con- 
tributed to laying the foundations upon 
which he has built a colossal life mission: 
to awake America and Great Britain to 
their political and economic duties. 

For years his pen and voice have been 
devoted to presenting to these two nations 
some of the highly possible consequences 
of shortsightedness in dealing with prob- 
lems of internal and international politics. 

His "Theodore Roosevelt, Dynamic 
Geographer," identifies him with an ag- 
gressive conception of conservation and of 
political and economic progressivism such 
as was never conceived by the Progressive 
Party itself. In reality he’s a dynamic ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of Better Govern- 
ment through Better Thinking—through 
scientific guidance of the destiny of the 
American nation. 

A few years back he addressed the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
of Imperial Preference for British Invest- 
ments. He believed that Great Britain 
was playing penny-wise in sending good 
money out of the kingdom to Japan. 

"You have your own population to 
keep British," he said. “You have your 
own commerce to keep British. You have 
your own resources to develop. You can 
not do it by loaning money to Japan to 
loan to China, which, by reason of this, is 
now buying goods from Japan instead of 
from you. You will have posterity to 
reckon with if you are not willing to 
spend enough on British warships for the 
purposes of the empire!" 

And Britain awoke to the fact that 
Frank Buffington lashing her for her alli- 
ance with Japan was looking through the 
London fog and into the great To-morrow. 

To-day America is beginning to hear 
him make savage utterances because of 
her folly in digging her political issues 
from the graveyards, and because of her 
indifference to the question of adequate 
national defense. 

Nor is he a jingo. Aggressive militar- 
ism is his synonym for scarlet sin. But 
protective militarism—why play the an- 
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cient and right honorable game of “ Hands 
Across the Sea" with the outstretched 
hand sheathed in silken glove while the 
other fellow extends the mailed fists? 
Someday the handgrasp will crush! 

As he expressed it to me: 

“The very echo of those guns across the 
sea is America’s alarm clock. It's time for 
her to awake to the fact that the day has 
come for her to think internationally. We 
are no longer an isolated nation and peo- 
ple. The tension of world economics and 
world politics is snapping parallels and 
meridians. There is a handwriting on the 
wall that even the most lay can read." 

I forgot to say that he was born in Port 
Huron, Michigan. Since that day Frank 
Buffington Vrooman, B. Sc., Ph. D., F. R. 
G. S., has hewed a new course through the 
political chaos of this century and blazed 
1t with imperishable utterances. Traveler, 


explorer, dynamic and constructive writer 
and thinker, he stands a powerful symbol 
of human endeavor in the little-explored 
fields of internationalism. 

Nor are Frank Buffington's creeds 
locked within himself. He has a brother 
—a very live and youthful co-exponent of 
the New Politics. This is Carl Schurz 
Vrooman, the slight young man sitting on 
the arm of Frank Buffington's chair. He 
stands for the New Politics and the New 
Agriculture and the New Economics. The 
present Administration saw fit to make 
him Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

His doctrine of the New Agriculture is 
founded on a concrete foundation of pure 
economics. He'safarmer-economist. He's 
a business farmer, too. His four thousand 
acres of profitably managed Middle-West- 
ern farms prove this. And here’s the rea- 
soning behind the New Agriculture: the 


future of American agriculture depends 
on the successful manipulation of its eco- 
nomics—why learn to raise huge crops to 
sell at a loss? This is the basic idea which 
permeates the new blood which Carl Schurz 
1s seeking to infuse in the Government's ef- 
forts to make the New Agriculturea reality. 

For, to repeat, Carl Schurz is an econo- 
mist at heart. From Harvard and Oxford 
he traveled abroad for seven years, feed- 
ing his insatiable appetite for the cores of 
problems sociological and economic. To 
America he has given two pieces of work 
which are typical of himself and of Vroo- 
manism: ‘Taming the Trusts” and 
“American Railway Problems.” 

And that definition for Vroomanism? 

“Hunt to earth the vital issues of to- 
day, and to-morrow, and to-morrow's 
morrow—then act!" That's Vroomanism. 

WILLIAM HARPER DEAN 


Undefeated at Football in 10 Years 


ID you ever hear of a football 
coach who had never been 
defeated? There is one—his 
name is Gilmour Dobie. 
IntenconsecutiveyearsDobie's 

football teams have won ten consecutive 
championships, and during that decade his 
teams have played a grand total of sixty- 


at 


eight games and have never been defeated. 
And that in itself is a world's record and 
one that undoubtedly will stand for all 
time. 

Gilmour Dobie is and has been for the 
past seven years coach of the football 
team of the Crivecney of Washington, lo- 


cated at Seattle. For two years prior to 


GILMOUR DOBIE 


his arrival in Seattle he was coach at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, and 
the year before he went to North Dakota 
he had charge of the South Side High 
School of Minneapolis. 

Out in the Northwest, football fans are 
firmly convinced that there is something 
uncanny about Dobie, and that he is un- 


IA. 


Who has made a world's record. After ten consecutive years of football coach- 


ing he has never had one of his teams defeated. 


In the accompanying pages 


he tells for the first time how he has accomplished this extraordinary feat 
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beatable. Certainly the educational in- 
stitutions of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho must have arrived at that conclu- 
sion, because this fall, for the first time in 
Western football history, the colleges of 
the aforementioned states have absolutely 
refused to play the University of Washing- 
ton, thus forcing the Seattle boys to go 
outside their natural territory and arrange 
games with the universities of California 
and Colorado, and possibly with Syracuse. 

Of course there should be a reason for 
the unqualified success of the Dobie ma- 
chines, and I found that there is. 

“To begin with,” said the tall, lanky 
Dobie (and, by the way, he has all the cor- 
pulency of a lath and the ribald humor of 
a tombstone), “after nearly twenty-seven 
years I ascertained that my appendix 
wasn't any good, so I cut it out. And by 
that same token, after having played 
quarterback for three years at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and after having served 
an additional three years as assistant 
coach at the same institution, I reached 
the conclusion that the time-honored 
training table was the appendix of foot- 
ball, so when I started coaching on my 
own account I cut out the training table, 
never have had a training table, and never 
shall have one. The best trainer in the 
world is a football player’s mother, and 
the credit for whatever success I have had 
as a professional coach must be divided 
between the mothers of the men who have 
played under me and psychology. 

“There is a good deal of bunk about 
football. “There isn’t anything mysterious 
about it at all. Spring practice is useless, 
and pre-season training at some watering 
place is more of a detriment than a help. 

“A football player, above everything 
else, wants to be normal during the days 
of practice. Let him have good, whole- 
some, home-cooked food and his own 
home bed. Let him be with his own 
family, if he can be, and then you will 
have him in the best training quarters on 
earth. Let him live in the environment he 
is accustomed to. He is better with his 
mother than with a trainer and, in fact, 
his mother is the best trainer in the world. 
If he is accustomed to pie and likes pie and 
pie agrees with him, let him eat pie. And 


that also goes for pork. Ifa player is ac- 
customed to smoke a pipe of tobacco be- 
tween the dinner hour and the study hour, 
let him smoke. Whisky? No. Whisky is 
merely an appendix. It can’t possibly do 
any good and, besides, college boys, as a 
rule, are not accustomed to whisky. 

“T have figured out and proved: to my 
own satisfaction," he continued, “that if 
I can get the mothers to look after my 
players, just as they have looked after 
them from the days thes were born, I shall 
never need to worry about the physical 
condition of the team. But, mind you, a 
perfect physical condition of the body, 
without the proper condition of the mind, 
renders the uiv add condition of the body 
practically useless. 

“I want my-players during the practice 
days to be good, healthy, normal Ameri- 
can boys, but on the day of the game they 
must be something different. On the da 
of the game they must look upon the col. 
lege as a patriot looks upon the flag during 
the period of his nation’s peril. The col- 
lege must stand for something worth 
while, and on the day of the game it must 
stand for the most precious thing in the 
world. It isn’t the game we won last Sat- 
urday, nor is it the game we are going to 
win:a week from t ay, that will count in 
the championship. It's the game to-day. 
Now! I want my boys to go into a game 
firmly and thoroughly believing that they 
stand a mighty good chance of being de- 
feated, but that they also have a small 
fighting chance to win. And I want them 
worked up to such a mental pitch that 
they will Rght for that chance with eve 
ounce of energy in their bodies. Psychol- 
ogy, you see? "That's all. Psycholo 
stands for eight tenths of football. No, 
I am not a Christian Scientist, but I do 
know that if the mental condition of my 
players is not above par while the game is 
on we are going to get licked. You can’t 
have merely a normal mental condition, 
not if you expect to win. And that is wh 
I say psychology is eight tenths of football. 

“And another thing. The small man 
has no business in football. You never 
saw a pigmy on my teams, did you? 
Washington's 1914 team, subs and all, 
averaged 175 pounds to the man. I don’t 


care how a player is built from his hips up, 
but from his hips down I want him big, 
because the power, the drive in football 
comes from the legs. 

“And then, Bow have never believed in 
coaching a team in a great volume of plays. 
I don't believe we ever had more than 
twelve plays in any one season. When the 
modern game, which is built almost en- 
tirely around the forward pass, first came 
in, we began to use the pass as the founda- 
tion of our offensive system, and yet I dare 
say we use this play fewer times than any 
team in the Northwest conference. To 
the man in the grand-stand our attack 
consists of old-fashioned, straight football 
with a few split plays and possibly a trick 
or two. We keep pounding away along 
old-fashioned lines until the opposition is 
forced to come up close to meet our attack 
with old-fashioned defensive work, and 
the moment we bring that about, then we 
begin shooting forward passes, and all of 
them are thrown from old-fashioned for- 
mations. And if the opposition refuses to 
be drawn in, then the old-fashioned offen- 
sive work is good enough to win. And 
every time we start a play, one of our ends 
goes down the field, ostensibly to receive 
a forward pass, no matter whether there is 
one coming his way or not. The object of 
that is obvious. 

“And that, briefly, is the system I have 
always used," concluded Coach Dobie, 
“and so far it has been successful. This 
year we shall probably be defeated. Cali- 
fornia has a very good chance of beating 
us, as we play them twice, and Colorado 
will this year have an exceptionally strong 
team. But I shall not be sorry if defeat 
does come, because for ten years I have 
wanted to get into the practice of law.” 

But there is one thing Dobie forgot to 
state, and that is his own thofsaeh wees 
For instance, he worked his team for ten 
minutes every night for the better part of 
two training seasons on a certain difficult 
forward pass, with the idea of depending 
upon it to defeat Oregon. And when the 
time came, or, as he would say, “when the 
psychological moment arrived,” the work 
of two years bore fruit, for it was that pass 
that turned the tide and won the game. 

ROBERT W. BOYCE 


Keeps 1000 Canaries 


NE thousand canary birds in a 

single room! There is such a 

room. It is located in the rear 

of a quaint old house in Peoria, 

Illinois. Presiding over the 

thousand feathery charges is Miss Adele 
Gerber, a young woman of French birth. 
Miss Gerber boasts that she has the 
largest exclusive “canary factory” in the 
United States. If there 1s a larger one she 
has never heard of it. She sells as many 
as two hundred birds a year, and raises 
even more. She raises canaries because 
she loves and understands them, and be- 
cause they make her a good living— 
somewhat more than a living, it is believed. 
She loves anything that wiggles, 
squirms, crawls, flutters—anything that 
moves. Her unusual affection for living 
things began during childhood, and she 


has a story of her special liking for canary 
birds. She does not vouch for its truth, 
but at all events it is what her father told 
her before his death. So when her visitors 
ask, as her many visitors invariably do, 
“How did you happen to start raising 
canaries?" she takes them into her bird 
office, where her rarest birds hang in multi- 
shaped cages, and tells the story modestly. 

It was like this: Her father, a veteran 
of the Franco-Prussian War, was a Pari- 
sian shoemaker and kept a little shop on a 
narrow byway of the city. One spring 
day he placed an odd shoe on the sill of a 
high window to get it out of the way. It 
remained there for several days, just a de- 
serted old shoe. Adele, then a mere child, 
came into the shop and watched the old 
cobbler at his work. She pointed sudden- 
ly to the window and exclaimed, “ //oi/a 


.having died previously. 


un petit oiseau!" Her father looked up 
and saw a bird fly from the aperture. 
They took down the shoe and found a nest 
inside. This incident caused her to tease 
for a bird, and she was given a caged ca- 
nary. She brought it with her when her 
family came to the United States. So 
much for family history. 

At the death of the bird, an event which 
she clearly recalls, she bought another. 
Her sister died six years ago, her parents 
ne canary 
could not solace her. She bought a mate. 
Two became half a dozen; this number 
doubled. Well, she has a thousand, more 
or less, at the present time, and she cannot 
calculate to what point the number will 
climb if she allows the ad infinitum process 
to continue. 

Miss Gerber is young, but intends to 


ADELE GERBER 


In whose house in Peoria, Illinois, are over a thousand.canaries. She feeds them, 
tends them, teaches them, and sends out more than two hundred little yellow 
songsters a year. She has made a successful busihess of canary raising 
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devote her whole life to canaries. She has 
no other interests, except an occasional 
ride on her horse or a tramp with her dog. 
Indeed, she has little time for other inter- 
ests. One thousand canaries naturally 
demand a prodigious amount of care, es- 
pecially when one yellow songster has the 
pneumonia and another is trying to learn 
a difficult vocal selection. 

The bird mother takes full advantage 
of the imitative habits of her chargelings. 
She has taught one to sing '' Highland 
Laddie" without a hitch. A listener can 
readily follow the air upon hearing the 
bird’s warbling notes. 

Naturally the birds appear identical to a 
visitor untutored in bird lore, but Miss 
Gerber has them all tabulated. Each 
wears a tiny aluminum band on its leg. 
Opposite the corresponding numbers in 
the big ledgers which she keeps in her 
methodical office are the statistics for each 
bird in the lot—the family tree, the date 
of birth, the quality of its voice, its health, 
the price she will take for it, and so forth. 


If there is any industry in the world which 
requires a rigid system it is that of raising 
canary birds. : 

She has some breeders which she claims 
to be of noble birth, and which she would 
not sell at any price. She frequently re- 
ceives shipments from Wehrstadt and 
other German cities, and from Teneriffe, 
one of the Canary Islands. None of these 
birds will build their own nests as do some 
of those raised in this country. More work 
for the bird woman. She spends many 
hours at night knitting fuzzy little nests. 

Perhaps there are many who could per- 
form the routine duties of a large aviary; 
there are probably some who would have 
patience enough if the business were suf- 
ficiently lucrative; but the real task, and 
the joy as well, of Miss Gerber’s life is the 
continual search for voices—rare voices— 
tones that are purer than the rest, little 
throats which can produce a greater and 
sweeter volume than the others. 

By six years of experience, a natural 
love for her work and a possession of that 


mysterious quality called “an ear for 


music," the woman has learned to pick 
the note of the superior songster out of 
the great composite sound which fills the 
room. She has singled these birds out and 
segregated them. She finds that an or- 
chestra triangle is one of the best stimu- 
lants to sweet singing, and she keeps one 
in the room. 

“I can imagine the sound of the perfect 
bird voice," she told me, and she became 
enthusiastic as she said it. “I have never 
heard a voice absolutely perfect —volume, 
tone, range, everything. By careful mat- 
ing and teaching Don confident I can pro- 
duce one. I shall know it when I hear it." 

There are hundreds of homes in central 
Illinois which are brightened by Miss Ger- 
ber's songsters. “They are all satisfied,” 
she says. “It is the common people, the 
average class, that buy them. I feel that 
I have bettered a home every time I place 
a bird in it." 

Thus the Mother of Birds dedicates her 
life. LEO. N. BURNETT 


Uncle to a Whole Town 


HO has not wondered 
where arose the expression, 
*Let George do it," and 
who this efficient and ubiq- 
uitous George was? Mar- 
ion, Ohio, confidently advances Addison 
Bain as the prototype of—if not the 
original—George himself. _ 

‘All countries have their “fathers,” but 
Addison Bain, health officer, park super- 
intendent, and head of the children’s de- 
tention home, is officially recognized 
uncle of every one of Marion’s 25,000 in- 
habitants, and in his avuncular capacity 
he is called upon by all to do things they 
cannot or do not care to do. And when 
people are not wondering whether they 
can get “Uncle Addie” to do their chores 
for them they are usually wondering what 
chores of his own devising he will next set 
on foot. 

Each of his present posts has been con- 
sidered sufficient work for one man; some 
of them have employed the entire time of 
two, but Uncle Addie fills them all effec- 
tively, and still finds time to manage an 
unusually successful pop-corn wagon. 

This, however, is a mere blind. He does 
not run his wagon for personal gain, but 
because it enables him to accomplish sev- 
eral ends that would be otherwise impossi- 
ble. Its profits are devoted to charity. It 
is an alms basin passed to every inhabit- 
ant whose business takes him past the 
public square. On specified days its en- 
tire income is devoted to one or another 
of the town’s unfortunates. 

In addition to the human charity it dis- 
penses, Uncle Addie’s wagon is a veritable 
soup kitchen to the birds living in the 
square. All kernels that do not pop or 
that go off half-cocked are donated to 
them, and so many of Marion’s feathered 
inhabitants have got out of the way of 
migrating south, and spend the winter up 
north, dependent upon Uncle Addie’s 
bread line. 

Of greater importance is the third func- 
tion of Uncle Addie’s wagon. It brings 


him close to the children of the city, es- 
pecially the needy ones. That wonder 


-house of glass is known to all of them. 


And he gets to know them. Uncle Ad- 
die's interest in youngsters is real. Since 
their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Bain have 
adopted and reared fourteen orphans and 
homeless children, and this in addition to 
bringing up five of their own! 

His house near DeCliff, a suburb of 
Marion, was dubbed by his neighbors 
* Bain's Children's Home.” He made 
room for as many as he could so as to save 
them from the county infirmary. Enough 
were crowded in that place then, and their 
lot was pitiable. He and Mrs. Bain vol- 
unera to take them all and bring them 
up as best they could, realizing that al- 
most any change would be an improve- 
ment. His insistence that the county’s 
wards be better cared for finally brought 
about the building of a county children’s 
homę. 

After moving to Marion he found that 
wards of the probate court were present- 
ing a serious problem for the authorities, 
and he accordingly placed his home at the 
disposal of the probate judge. In a short 
time the commissioners, seeing that Uncle 
Addie was in a fair way to be crowded out 
of house and home by the influx of these 
unfortunates, authorized the erection of a 
detention home, turning over its planning, 
construction and management to him. 

Once every year he entertains every 
child in Marion at his “play day” in the 
parks: There it is one learns where his 
affectionate nickname was first earned. 
From dawn, when the first hel pers arrive,— 
sturdy twelve-year-olds who assist in 
preparations,—to way after dark, when the 
last monster balloon hee been sent up, the 
park simply hums to “Uncle Addie.” 

Sending up balloons is an art with him. 
“p * 

I'm a humdinger on balloons," he will 
modestly admit if asked about his aéro- 
nautic prowess, and he proves worthy his 
own estimate, for he has sent up literally 
thousands without a hitch. 


Grown-ups also come to Uncle Addie’s 
play day, and social workers and play- 
ground specialists have made the holiday 
a matter of special investigations and 
reports. 

One summer the play day was extended 
to ten days, making it a summer camp for 
the youngsters. Camping is his pet hobby 
and every summer he takes a large party 
into the Michigan woods for an extended 
fishing trip. This is the famous ‘‘ Buck- 
tail Club,” named from the white buck- 
tail bait originated by Mr. Bain, and held 
by sportsmen who have used it the most 
killing lure for big-mouth bass. Uncle 
Addie's ability as a fisherman is attested 
by the numberless rods, reels and other 
fishing gear presented him by tackle 
houses. 

His record as health officer has been 
enviable. His first year he reduced con- 
tagion to twenty per cent of what it had 
been the year before. He was instru- 
mental in effecting a municipal clean-up, 
assists in eradicating flies and mosquitoes, 
and has health instruction given school 
children. In fact, his activity in declaring 
insanitary places nuisances and in quar- 
antining contagion has made many peo- 
ple feel he was less an uncle and more an 
old-maid aunt. 

As park superintendent he started 
school children's gardens, formed a park 
squad of Boy Scouts, and inaugurated 
city beautification, which he encourages 
by yearly distributions of bulbs and 
plants. 

With all these calls upon him Uncle 
Addie still finds time and enthusiasm to 
take up and push through any good work, 
from obtaining a municipal Christmas 
tree to getting some boy paroled from the 
reformatory. Withal he is not wealthy, 
although he owns property and has a good 
income. 

“You can’t keep money and spend it, 
too," says Uncle Addie, "but I wouldn't 
change places with old John D. himself." 

And he means it. G. W. FREEMAN 
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ADDISON BAIN 


Who is uncle and friend to a cityful of children, who find him more 
delightful than many a real uncle. Read in these pages some 
of the ways in which he has won the children of Marion, Ohio 
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devote her whole life to canaries. She has 
no other interests, except an occasional 
ride on her horse or a tramp with her dog. 
Indeed, she has little time for other inter- 
ests. One thousand canaries naturally 
demand a prodigious amount of care, es- 
pecially when one yellow songster has the 
pneumonia and another is trying to learn 
a difficult vocal selection. 

The bird mother takes full advantage 
of the imitative habits of her chargelings. 
She has taught one to sing “Highland 
Laddie" without a hitch. A listener can 
readily follow the air upon hearing the 
bird’s warbling notes. 

Naturally the birds appear identical to a 
visitor untutored in bird lore, but Miss 
Gerber has them all tabulated. Each 
wears a tiny aluminum band on its leg. 
Opposite the corresponding numbers in 
the big ledgers which she keeps in her 
methodical office are the statistics for each 
bird in the lot—the family tree, the date 
of birth, the quality of its voice, its health, 
the price she will take for it, and so forth. 


If there is any industry in the world which 
requires a rigid system it is that of raising 
canary birds. : 

She has some breeders which she claims 
to be of noble birth, and which she would 
not sell at any price. She frequently re- 
ceives shipments from Wehrstadt and 
other German cities, and from Teneriffe, 
one of the Canary Islands. None of these 
birds will build their own nests as do some 
of those raised in this country. More work 
for the bird woman. She spends many 
hours at night knitting fuzzy little nests. 

Perhaps there are many who could per- 
form the routine duties of a large aviary; 
there are probably some who would have 
patience enough if the business were suf- 
ficiently lucrative; but the real task, and 
the joy as well, of Miss Gerber’s life is the 
continual search for voices—rare voices— 
tones that are purer than the rest, little 
throats which can produce a greater and 
sweeter volume than the others. 

By six years of experience, a natural 
love for her work and a possession of that 


mysterious quality called “an ear for 
music,” the woman has learned to pick 
the note of the superior songster out of 
the great composite sound which fills the 
room. She has singled these birds out and 
segregated them. She finds that an or- 
chestra triangle is one of the best stimu- 
lants to sweet singing, and she keeps one 
in the room. 

“T can imagine the sound of the perfect 
bird voice," she told me, and she became 
enthusiastic as she said it. “I have never 
heard a voice absolutely perfect—volume, 
tone, range, everything. By careful mat- 
ing and teaching lam confident I can pro- 
duce one. I shall know it when I hear it." 

There are hundreds of homes in central 
Illinois which are brightened by Miss Ger- 
ber's songsters. “They are all satisfied,” 
she says. “‘It is the common people, the 
average class, that buy them. I feel that 
I have bettered a home every time I place 
a bird in it.” 

Thus the Mother of Birds dedicates her 
life. LEO. N. BURNETT 


Uncle to a Whole Town 


HO has not wondered 
where arose the expression, 
“Let George do it,” and 
who this efficient and ubiq- 
uitous George was? Mar- 
ion, Ohio, confidently advances Addison 
Bain as the prototype of—if not the 
original—George himself. _ 

All countries have their “fathers,” but 
Addison Bain, health officer, park super- 
intendent, and head of the children’s de- 
tention home, is officially recognized 
uncle of every one of Marion’s 25,000 in- 
habitants, and in his avuncular capacity 
he is called upon by all to do things they 
cannot or do not care to do. And when 
people are not wondering whether they 
can get “Uncle Addie” to do their chores 
for them they are usually wondering what 
chores of his own devising he will next set 
on foot. 

Each of his present posts has been con- 
sidered sufficient work for one man; some 
of them have employed the entire time of 
two, but Uncle Addie fills them all effec- 
tively, and still finds time to manage an 
unusually successful pop-corn wagon. 

This, however, is a mere blind. He does 
not run his wagon for personal gain, but 
because it enables him to accomplish sev- 
eral ends that would be otherwise impossi- 
ble. Its profits are devoted to charity. It 
is an alms basin passed to every inhabit- 
ant whose business takes him past the 
public square. On specified days its en- 
tire income is devoted to one or another 
of the town’s unfortunates. 

In addition to the human charity it dis- 
penses, Uncle Addie’s wagon is a veritable 
soup kitchen to the birds living in the 
square. All kernels that do not pop or 
that go off half-cocked are donated to 
them, and so many of Marion’s feathered 
inhabitants have got out of the way of 
migrating south, and spend the winter up 
north, dependent upon Uncle Addie’s 
bread line. 

Of greater importance is the third func- 
tion of Uncle Addie’s wagon. It brings 


him close to the children of the city, es- 
ecially the needy ones. That wonder 
house of glass is known to all of them. 

And he gets to know them. Uncle Ad- 
die’s interest in youngsters is real. Since 
their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Bain have 
adopted and reared fourteen orphans and 
homeless children, and this in addition to 
bringing up five of their own! 

His house near DeCliff, a suburb of 
Marion, was dubbed by his neighbors 
“Bain’s Children’s Home." He made 
room for as many as he could so as to save 
them from the county infirmary. Enough 
were crowded in that place then, and their 
lot was pitiable. He and Mrs. Bain vol- 
ubtesred: to take them all and bring them 
up as best they could, realizing that al- 
most any change would be an improve- 
ment. His insistence that the county’s 
wards be better cared for finally brought 
about the building of a county children’s 
home. 

After moving to Marion he found that 
wards of the probate court were present- 
ing a serious problem for the authorities, 
and he accordingly placed his home at the 
disposal of the probate judge. In a short 
time the commissioners, seeing that Uncle 
Addie was in a fair way to be crowded out 
of house and home by the influx of these 
unfortunates, authorized the erection of a 
detention home, turning over its planning, 
construction and management to him. 

Once every year he entertains every 
child in Marion at his “play day” in the 
parks: There it is one learns where his 
affectionate nickname was first earned. 
From dawn, when the first helpers arrive, — 
sturdy twelve-year-olds who assist in 
preparations,—to way after dark, when the 
last monster balloon has been sent up, the 
park simply hums to “Uncle Addie.” 

Sending up balloons is an art with him. 
“I’m a humdinger on balloons," he will 
modestly admit if asked about his aéro- 
nautic prowess, and he proves worthy his 
own estimate, for he has sent up literally 
thousands without a hitch. 


Grown-ups also come to Uncle Addie’s 
play day, and social workers and play- 
ground specialists have made the holiday 
a matter of special investigations and 
reports. 

One summer the play day was extended 
to ten days, making it a summer camp for 
the youngsters. Camping is his pet hobby 
and every summer he takes a large party 
into the Michigan woods for an extended 
fishing trip. This is the famous “ Buck- 
tail Club,” named from the white buck- 
tail bait originated by Mr. Bain, and held 

sportsmen who have used it the most 
killing lure for big-mouth bass. Uncle 
Addie’s ability as a fisherman is attested 
by the numberless rods, reels and other 
fishing gear presented him by tackle 
houses. 

His record as health officer has been 
enviable. His first year he reduced con- 
tagion to twenty per cent of what it had 
been the year before. He was instru- 
mental in effecting a municipal clean-up, 
assists in eradicating flies and iiowaricee 
and has health instruction given school 
children. In fact, his activity in declaring 
insanitary places nuisances and in quar- 
antining contagion has made many peo- 
ple feel he was less an uncle and more an 
old-maid aunt. i 

As park superintendent he started 
school children’s gardens, formed a park 
squad of Boy Scouts, and inaugurated 
city beautification, which he encourages 
by yearly distributions of bulbs and 
plants. 

With all these calls upon him Uncle 
Addie still finds tine aft enthus iem to 
take up and push through any good work, 
from obtaining a municipal Christmas 
tree to getting some boy paroled from the 
reformatory. Withal he is not wealthy, 
although he owns property and has a good 
income. ; 

“You can’t keep money and spend it, 
too,” says Uncle Addie, “but I wouldn’t 
change places with old John D. himself.” 

And he means it. G. W. FREEMAN 
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Who is uncle and friend to a cityful of children, who find him more 
delightful than many a real uncle. Read in these pages some 
of the ways in which he has won the children of Marion, Ohio 
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A Gllobe-Trotting Pinea 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


DR. W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 
Who is round like the earth, and he has rolled around it innumerable 


times. 


Into how many stirring adventures in remote places he has 


popped with his medical kit he alone can tell. The story of his wander- 
ings would surpass fiction of the wildest sort 


HE next time you are present at 
a really big catastrophe, an earth- 
quake or a volcanic explosion or 
something of that sort, when 
somebody begins shouting for a 
doctor, you'll see a round-faced, round- 
bodied, partly bald and very efficient 


gentleman push his way forward and go 
to work. When that happens step up to 
the gentleman, tap him on the skoalder 
and say: “I’m glad to meet you, Doctor 
Aughinbaugh.” 

For that’s who it will be—W. E. Augh- 
inbaugh, the globe-trotting physician, 


3 


doctor-general to the universe. You'may 
wonder how he got there at just the right 
moment, but he will not be able to tell 
you himself. Topsy “just growed” and 
he “just happens.” The big event and he 
occur simultaneously: they always have; 
they always will; and that’s all there is to it. 

When ont Pelée blew its head off, 
killing 75,000 people, he just happened to 
be taking a tallyho ride in that vicinity 
and was the first American physician on 
the scene. When a party of explorers. was 
lost in the wilds of Cada he just hap- 
pened to wander along and find them. 
When the plague broke forth, ravaging 
India, it happened that he was on the 
spot with a trunkful of plague medicine. 
And there you are! 

He is round, like the earth; and he has 
rolled around it often. He has sawed bones 
and prescribed pills in every degree of lati- 
tude on both hemispheres. Stand his pa- 
tients shoulder to shoulder and they would. 
make a colored rainbow reaching from 
Yonkers, New York, to Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, starting with low-necked gowns at 
one end and finishing with no gowns at all 
at the other. 

And in addition to all his other accom- 

lishments he has been admitted to practice 
before the United States Supreme Court— 
not medicine, law. 

One hardly knows what one to select 
among all his adventures. There was the 
time, for instance, when riding through 
India with an Englishman who had 
learned to drive an automobile in a cor- 
respondence school: they ran down and 
killed a sacred bull and were lodged in 
jail just in time to escape lynching at the 
hands of the enraged worshipers. 

Or there is the occasion when a patri- 
otic and bibulous fellow countryman 
pulled him out of bed in Labrador at two 
A. M., insisting that he must come down- 
town and lick three Englishmen who were 
making remarks derogatory to the land 
of the free and home of the brave. He 
didn't want to go, but the bibulous one 
was insistent, and at length he was per- 
suaded. Kindly, gently but determinedly 
he took the Englishmen on and taught 
them better manners. And they were 
good sportsmen, too: they did not pitch 
on him in a body but waited stolidly for 
him to whip them one by one. 

There is the story of how he ran away 
to escape having the Third Order of the 
Faith conferred upon him by President 
Cipriano Castro of sainted memory. But 
how, in so short a space, shall one do jus- 
tice to so full a life? 

Ask him for his greatest adventure and 
he will respond that he has had no ad- 
ventures at all. He is like the sailor whom 
the reporter interviewed: 


“Ho, sailor from an ocean cruise, 
I represent the Daily News! 
What tidings do you bring?" 


To which, you will remember, the sailor 
made reply: 


“Oh, nothing that the likes o’ youse 
would think was anything." 


Sam and I, by Grorce Fitcu 
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and proceeded forthwith to relate a hair- 
raising tale of shipwreck upon a cannibal 
island. 

Doctor Aughinbaugh is like that. In 
his sight his life has been as peaceful as a 


woodland rill. But one thing I know. If 
I were old and rich, and if I could afford 
the luxury of a private physician, 4 should 
have Doctor Aughinbaugh attend me, 
and no other. Then, lolling in the soft 


luxury of my easiest chair, I would lean 
back and listen to his stories until at 
length I should quietly and peacefully and 
cheerfully laugh myself to death. 
BRUCE BARTON 


SAM and I 


A Love Story in Homeburg 


N MY rudderless youth, when I 

failed to get home from the Home- 

burg Grammar School within the 

official time fixed by my stern par- 

ents my mother would stand at the 
gate and ask the men coming by if they 
had seen me. Many a time the answer 
was: “Not all of him, but I saw half of 
him about four o’clock.” 

The half alluded to in these cases was 
Sam Flanburg. In all things that counted 
we had been indivisible since he had 
moved into our block at the age of nine 
and we had organized a dual entente 
against Michael Kelly, the south-side ter- 
ror. I was indigenous to Sam—that is, 
I flourished only in his neighborhood— 
and he was chronically contiguous to me. 
We went to school together each day and 
planned, oblivious to the demands of edu- 
cation, the enterprise to be undertaken 
the instant we were released. 

Our Saturdays were laid out months 
ahead. Rainy or sunny, they were large 
dates, pregnant with possibilities. We 
fought the Germa kn, lish war out 
thirty years ago in our bam with bean 
armies and a pair of dice to represent fate 
and the casualty list. We carved our 
names on the ridgepole of every new 
house as it went up, and I know to-day 
more about the inmost secrets of many a 
Homeburg residence than the owner who 
paid for it. We combed the township 
with thorough care in search of adven- 
ture, and we used the said township with 
a freedom which caused many of the 
owners poignant grief and indignation. 

Seared deeply into my memory is our 
last raid. We had borrowed a hand car 
without the railroad's consent, and after 
a vast amount of stealthy approach and 
careful digging with an old barrel hoop 
we exhumed the skeleton of a cow on a 
farm three miles west of town. We got a 
sackful of bones, and had pumped the 
hand car to within half a mile of town, 
where an unexpected freight train com- 
pelled us to hoist it from the tracks and 
dump it down a steep embankment. We 
lugged the bones home from there and 
sold them for a quarter. lt was a real 
coup de guerre, but somehow Sam wasn't 
triumphant. He had displayed a lack of 
zest all day—had gone into the affair ap- 
parently from a sense of duty. While we 
were sitting on the sidewalk depositing 
our ill-gotten gains in a boys' savings 
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bank, with much smacking of lips and 
wondering what the railroad company 
would say when it found its hand car in 
the embraces of a barbed wire fence, he 
suddenly turned to me. 

“Sliver,” said he, “I’m done with all 
this foolishness. I'm growing up." 

“What are you going to do instead?" I 
said carelessly, for I didn't believe him. 

“Im going to-go with the girls," said 
Sam calmly. 


PLED with Sam as one would plead 
with a friend who wishes to fling his life 
iur But it was no use. Sam carried 
out his threat, while I mourned and was as 
restless and lonesome as a lost dog. I was 
a couple of years younger than Sam and I 
did not care to go with the girls. I had 
nothing against them. They were neces- 
sary, and all that, but I just didn’t care 
to be around them. I might possibly have 
been persuaded to walk up and hang 
around a starving tiger, but the person 
who wanted to introduce me to a girl 
would have had to knock me down and 
introduce my mangled remains. I felt 
just that way about it. I was not exactly 
afraid of them. I was just stubborn and 
exclusive. I liked to be by myself when- 
ever there was a girl around. My ears 
felt cooler. A ruthless older girl tried to 
intrude on my privacy once, shortly after 
I entered high school, to give me a 
message to my mother. With the best 
intentions in the world and no doubt with 
intense surprise she chased me five blocks, 
and very nearly wrecked my scholastic 
career right there. I did not go back to 
school for several days. 

Sam went into his new game with all 
the ardor of his enthusiastic young na- 
ture, while I watched him mournfull 
from a safe distance. In less than a mont 
he was madly beloved by quite a number 
of girls. He confided this to me. He was 
always very frank about his abilities. 

“T can go with any girl I choose," he 
said as we walked home one day. “I 
don't know just which one I'll go with 
next. Maybe Tli let Sally Payley have the 
next turn. Don't you think shed pretty ?" 

Sally was the dazzling daughter of our 
first family, and I looked at Sam as I 
might have looked at him going off arm 
in arm with a comet. But Sum just 
laughed. ‘The next day he walked home 
with Sally before the whole school. Henry 


Snyder had been trying to do it for 
months and hadn't succeeded. The day 
after that Sally borrowed his knife three 
times before recess and he wrote her two 
notes. I felt as triumphant for Sam as if 
I had been doing it myself—and a lot 
more comfortable. She promised to go to 
a church social with him, and the next 
Friday evening, as his faithful retainer, I 
walked with him to the Payley gate, full 
of admiration and excitement. 

I lingered near for two reasons. 1 
wanted to feast my eyes on Sam's achieve- 
ment, and I knew that it would make him 
happy if I saw him. Sam liked to be ob- 
served. But he came out alone and 
UE very quickly—so rapidly in fact 
that I did not have time to withdraw 
into the scenery. I felt that he would 
rather be alone and that it was disloyal 
of me to be there. But when he saw me 
he grabbed me by the arm and we walked 
off together. 

“That settles Sally Payley with me,” 
said Sam after we had gone a block. 

"What did she do?" I asked sympa- 
thetically. 

" Do?" said Sam with immense indig- 
nation. “She let her old man come down 
and sass me! He said when he wanted an 
extra nurse for Sally he'd hire a profes- 
sional. Said she was too young to galli- 
vant. Told me to get out. But he 
couldn't bluff me. I just did it. I'm 
going to turn Sally down cold." 

“Aw, give her a chance, Sam," I pled. 
E Wasn't her fault. She's a real nice 
girl. 

“I don't care,” said Sam, “I’m through. 
I'll never go back there. I told him I 
wouldn't, too. I wouldn't go back there 
for a thousand dollars.” 

"[ wouldn't for ten thousand," I 
chimed in chuck-headedly. “Old Man 
Payley, would as soon hit you as look at 

ou— 

“You shut up!” said Sam rudely, and 
we walked home in silence. At times I 
must have grated sadly on his finer feel- 
ings with my lack of tact. 

Sam was as good as his word. He 
never called on Sally Payley again, and 
she lost her chance. Still, she was no 
more unfortunate than many other blush- 
ing maidens who attracted Sam's fickle 
eye and wore him proudly for a brief 
season only to lose him. 

He was a singularly fascinating boy, 
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straight, athletic, with ruddy cheeks and 
a restless, conqueror’s eye. He wore 
clothes almost too stylish for most of us 
to understand, and his fond father gave 
him more pocket money than any other 
boy in town had, though, goodness knows, 
DeLancey Payley’s or Snoozer Ackley’s 
or Chet Frazier’s father could have 
bought and sold him a dozen times. 

Girls adored Sam at first glance, and 
did unheard-of things to win his regard. 
They jockeyed on their way to school like 
a lot of bicycle racers, trying to fall in 
with him accidentally. They got up 
parties for him to attend, chased him in 
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buggies, and timed his daily visits to the 
post-office so accurately that sometimes 
three or four of them would happen into 
the lobby while he was getting his mail. 
Some of these girls even tried to get ac- 
quainted with me because I was Sam’s 
chum. But I drew the line there. I’d do 
almost anything for Sam, but not that. 
It kept me so nervous at times that I had 
to slip into school by the back way for 
days lead tunmos: 


GAM bragged of all this to me, and 
treated the girls like dirt. I think it was 
his indifference which won them so. He 
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succumbed to them gracefully as a favor, 
and left them jauntily, surprised at their 
ungratefulness after he had brightened 
their young lives for a week or two with- 
out charging them meter rates. He was 
fickle as an April wind and proud of it. 
But he had a keen eye for beauty. This 
was what caused so much surprise when I 
caught him strolling one dark summer 
night with Minnie Briggs. 
Schoolboys have no more kindness 
than Comanches, and we got a lot of 
fun out of Minnie, because she was fat, 
short, squabby and no handsomer than a 
grain sack. In a way she was the most 
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“He said when he wanted an extra nurse for Sally he'd hire 


a professional. 


Told me to get out. 


But he couldn't bluff me. 


I'm through. I'll never go back there. I told him I wouldn't, too" 
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pular girl in school. She was a bub- 
Ding fount of good nature and wit, with a 
smile which was as cheering as a sun- 
shiny day, and more ability than any of 
us. Only in the little realm of “he and 
she," into which so many high school 
students were taking their first delightful 
breathless steps, she didn't count. She 
was just Minnie Briggs, made to be rum- 
pled, abused, caricatured, and enjoyed. 
Even I wasn't afraid of her. She was the 
only girl I would talk to. She was so unes- 
thetic that she seemed perfectly safe. 

And there was Sam, whose eye for 
beauty was so exquisite that he would 
not look at Madeline Hicks because she 
had thick eyebrows, and who spent half 
an hour choosing his necktie, walkin 
with Minnie in the dark. I was ashame 
for him. It hurt my pride in him and I 
told him so the next day. 

Sam was defiant. ay don’t care,” he 
said. “I do it every now and then. 
Dog-gone it all, Sliver, I’ve got to be 
amused. These nice, pretty girls make 
me so tired I just have to go off once in a 
while and joke with Minnie for relief." 

* But, Sam, you're not going to go with 
her?" I asked anxiously. _ 

“I will if I want to," he said sullenly. 
But he didn't. He was true to his ideals 
through school, and if he eased his bored 
spirit with Minnie he did it by slipping 
over into her seat in school before the last 
bell rang and keeping us in a gale of 
laughter—plaguing her and getting twice 
as good as he sent. It was as good as any 
show. He would say adoring things to 
her, and she would mimic his way of 
wearing a lavender necktie—she always 
insisted that the color of Sam’s necktie 
determined his entire pose—and his walk 
and talk and brag until we held our sides 
with pleasure. But after school Minnie 
always went off in the center of a flock 
of girls, while my heart would thrill with 
pride as I saw Sam select the prettiest 
girl for that calendar month and walk 
slowly off home with her to the music of 

nashing teeth behind him. I loved to see 
Sam aviate socially. 


IN THE fullness of time Sam was gradu- 
ated from the high school ina black cuta- 
way broadcloth coat which cost him sixt 
dollars, and the next fall he went to col- 
lege while I struggled through my senior 
year at home. At Christmas time he 
came home in incredible clothes, taking 
the town by storm and impressing the 
daughter of the annual Methodist minis- 
ter to a really pitiable extent. He spent 
a night with me—snatching it from the 
social triumphs which oppressed him— 
and told me all about the girls in college. 

“I’m awfully popular," he said in his 
old-time candid way. "They're just like 
the home girls. I take my pick. Went to 
eight sorority parties this fall. Swell 
dances—very. I couldn't dance with all 
the girls, of course, but I passed myself 
around as well as I could. School’s full of 
beautiful girls. I"—he yawned an all- 
engulfing yawn and turned over—“ treat 
'em as well as I can. Great bore. 
Goo-n—” . 

In the early summer I was graduated 
from the high school, and Sam came 
hore grander than ever, with half a box 
car full of embroidered college pillows and 
a tidal wave of photographs. He found 
me a changed boy, because suddenly, in 


the spring, girls had ceased to be a com- 
posite mess of embarrassment with no out- 
standing features. I don’t mean that 
they weren’t as embarrassing as ever, but 
they were divided into two unequal parts. 
All the girls I had ever seen up to May 
18th of that year were in one minor part, 
and Mary Bell Moore, who had just 
moved to town with her parents, was all 
the rest. 

I could not understand this. It dazed 
me. Girls had always been human to me 
with the ordinary number of eyes and 
features and more hair than any sensible 

erson would harbor. And here came 

ary Bell, whose hair was a wonder of 
dark waviness, and whose eyes seemed 
to have unknown realms of happiness be- 
hind them, and whose mouth was so 
dainty and beautiful and altogether re- 
fined that I resented the thought of her 
poking victuals into it. It was a phe- 
nomenon. How did she happen to have 
all the loveliness? And why did she seem 
to frizzle me up inside when she looked at 
me? I didn’t know. 


[N MY thirst for information I neg- 
lected my brand-new job in the post- 
office and read stories of other beautiful 
maidens, and noble young men who 
rescued them and won their gentle trust 
and gratitude; and I lost my interest in 
the National League race, and answered 
the third from the last remark addressed 
to me at home regularly. But I wasn't in 
love. I knew this because young men 
who were in love always went and called 
evenings upon the young lady, and I 
wouldn't have gone into the Moore home 
for the First National Bank. Going past 
it was different. I had to go past it to get 
over to the east side—the sunset view was 
much better over on the east side. 

Sam came home, as I have said, and 
when he saw Mary Bell he gave three 
cheers, so to speak, and went calling there 
the second evening, and Mary Bell duti- 
fully laid aside the other young gentlemen 
who had pestered her, and went with Sam 
to ice cream socials and band concerts and 
picnics and wherever Sam's fancy listed; 
and it seemed to me as if a chill wind blew 
upon me when I saw them together— 
though why I do not know, for I was glad 
ofit. The best was none too good for Sam 
—as he had often told me. I think it 
must have been because I was certain Sam 
would seek no further but would marry 
Mary Bell someday and I would be best 
man at the wedding and would have to 
wear a frock coat. 

It was the frock coat, I am sure, which 

ut me off my feed so badly. It was a 
orrible fate to look forward to. I mis- 
laid my appetite thinking about it, and 
got thinner than usual and quite miser- 
able. And yet it seemed to me that if 
Sam would only marry some other girl 
I would embrace a frock coat with relief 
and joy. It was peculiar. I couldn’t pre- 
tend to analyze it. All I could do was to 
wait patiently until Mary Bell came in 
for the family mail and hand it out to her 
with superb indifference, and then watch 
her out of the door and begin waiting for 
the next time, to add, if possible, another 
frill to my cold disdain. It was dis- 
heartening work—very. 

Sam came over to our house one eve- 
ning, and after he had pushed me off 
the porch just to show me that college 


hadn’t changed him any, and after I had 
pulled him around by one leg to show him 
that no college dude could scare me, he 
asked me to do him a favor. I said I 
would, and he said he would bet that I 
wouldn’t. But I bet that I would and 
dared him to put up the money, and then 
the scoundrel asked me to go on a picnic 
with him and Mary Bell, and take Minnie 
Briggs. 
“Gosh, Sam, I can’t do that!” I said, 
getting red and hot all over and beginning 
to perspire horribly. 

“There,” said Sam indignantly, “I 
knew you wouldn’t! And I win the bet, 
too. You never do anything for me. 
You always think of yourself. And to 
think of all the things I have done for 
you!” 

That was true, too, for only the day 
before he had let me nail up all his college 
photographs in his room. I felt mean and 
guilty. But he shouldn’t have asked a 
thing like this. I told him so. I told him 
to get some other fellow who was hardened 
to girls. 

“ Nonsense!” said Sam. “Were chums. 
I don't want anybody else. Anyway, 
you ought to get over this cowardice. 

innie Briggs won’t bite you. She’s a 
nice girl and ought to have a good time 
now and then.” 

“Tm not afraid of Minnie,” I said de- 

fiantly. 
“That’s why I suggested her,” said 
Sam. “She’s nobody at all. She's so 
homely you'll feel perfectly comfortable 
with her." 

“Yes,” I said, ““but—” 

“Well, what are you afraid of?” 


"THAT settled it, of course. I wouldn't 
have told Sam whom I was afraid of if 
he had asked me with hot pincers. So I 
went over to Minnie's house that night, 
after having made up forty different ways 
of asking her to partake of a picnic. And 
while I was supporting sacle on the back 
of a chair and fishing blindly for one of 
them Minnie said: ‘Sam told me yester- 
day he wanted you and me to go on a 
picnic with him and Mary Bell." And I 
said, "Ye-yep, th-that’s what I came 
over to tell you about.” And she laughed, 
and I laughed, and it was all over—just 
as easy. I’ve had teeth pulled that 
didn’t come out any easier. Sam had 
fixed it all up before he came to see me. 
It was those little thoughtfulnesses of his 
which endeared him to me. 

The next morning at ten thirty-four 
o'clock Sam led me up to a dazzle of pink 
and white fearfulness and said, “Miss 
Moore—Mr. McCoomb.” And the pres- 
ence extended a wonderful little handful 
of electric shocks, saying, “I’m so glad to 
meet you, Mr. McCoomb. I’ve heard so 
much of you from Mr. Flanburg." And 
I said, "A-er-um-zzz-t'meetju," just as 
easily and naturally as if I had not lain 
awake half the night composing it. And 
Sam said, “Aw, don't be so polite, Mar 
Bell. His name's Sliver.” Then we all 
laughed, and that was over, too. 

We got into Sam's father's old surre 
and drove off, Minnie and I in the back 
seat, and all talking together. Funny 
how easy it was. Just a day before I was 
a shy and hunted thing, pursued by hun- 
dreds of girls who hada t suspected my 
existence and in deadly fear of having to 
talk to them. To-day I was taking a girl 
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Forxs laughed at me that summer, for I 


was Minnie’s beau. 


than ever, though more shapeless. 


must have read me, for he left me with 
Mary Bell more than ever while he and -e 


Minnie carried on their wild forays 


to a picnic—and I had been introduced, 
without the aid of opiates, to the princess 
of all of them. Moreover, I hadn't fallen 
over her feet or tipped over a tree or dis- 
graced myself in that way. I knew her 
now, could say " How-de-do" when she 
came for the mail at the post-office and 
could talk to her when Sam didn't want 
to. And as for all the common girls on 
earth , . . I chuckled in blissful scorn. 
How could I ever have been afraid of 
them? The panics and terrors of six 
years had rolled away. I was free— 
afraid of no one. but Mary Bell, and I 
was not afraid enough of her to be uncom- 
fortable. 

I was so happy that I forgot myself and 
became entirely human, contributing 
what I could to the joy of the occasion. 
I can see both girls now—gasping with 


But I did not care. 
I did like Minnie hard, for she was nicer 
Sam 


admiration and fear as I 
perched in the tip-top of a 
hickory tree, showing off one 
of my iw accomplishments; 
and I can hear Minnie's 
bubbly, mirthful voice pleading, “Now, 
Sliver, please come down. ... You don’t 
want to break that nice old tree. . . . And 
the pie is right under you—Oh! Oh! It's 
a nice pie. You'll fallin it. I know you 
will—I won't eat it if you do.... No, I 
won't take it away . . . you'll fall on 


me.... I don’t like to have people fall 
on me. It musses my hair. Pici oh, 
please! Oh, my nice pie!" And so on 


for a delicious five minutes, while Sam 
and Mary Bell collapsed with laughter 
and I swung on the bending tree top 
dizzy with the excitement of being a 
member of the great human family, 
with its full rights and privileges, in- 
cluding appreciation. 

We picnicked often that summer, we 
four. Something tightens my heart now 
as I think of those days, of Mary Bell's 
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dainty wonderfulness and her friendly 
comradeship with me, of Sam’s irrepress- 
ible high spirits, of Minnie’s never-failing 
fount of humor and raillery with which 
she chased Sam from corner to corner 
conversationally, buffeting him with gibes, 
and defending herself against his auda- 
cious retorts with such whimsical ferocity 
that Mary Bell and I could only sit and 
laugh helplessly at the battle. Then we 
would drive home in the moonlight, 
slowly and singfully—even I crowing in- 
dustriously through the songs; and after 
Sam had made a half dozen false starts 
and had come back for a parting retort 
to Minnie, he and Mary Bell and the 
moonlight and my joyous world would 
drive slowly off together, and I would 
take Minnie in and sit on her porch a 
while and chat. But all alone she wasn’t 
a joy tome. She was just a fat girl with 
large feet. Minnie realized this, but she 
didn’t seem to care much. 

“The Lord made me,” she said one 
night, “and I suppose he had some idea in 
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his head when he thought out this design. 
Maybe he wanted to see how much good 
nature he could get into one person. 
You go along home now, you loafer. If 
you stay any longer you'll get the mail 
all mixed up to-morrow morning and Ill 
have to read someone else's letters. Go 
along with you. I've got to get my beauty 
sleep." 

any times she sent me home that sum- 
mer. On the way I would pass Mary Bell's 
house, and Sam would rise up from the 
porch and call me in. Then I would get 
a few words with Mary Bell as a good- 
night benison, and Sam and I would drive 
home together. Nobody knew, not even 
Mary Bell, just exactly why I lingered 
as long with Minnie as Sam did with 
her. 


HAT fall Sam went back to his uni- 

versity, and I packed up my tennis 
racket and three hundred and twelve dol- 
lars which I had saved, and went to col- 
lege. Mary Bell went East to a young 
ladies’ seminary, and Minnie stayed at 
home and ate up the public library, to 
keep up with us, as she explained to me 
in one of her letters. Neither Sam nor 
Mary Bell came home for Christmas, but 
in June someone reached in the general 
delivery window as I sat reading one day 
and grasped me firmly by the hair. It 
was Sam, more magnificent than ever and 
too handsome to be allowed at large. We 
traded experiences eagerly, and presently 
I took hold of a bunch of words firmly so 
that they would not shake and asked him 
if Mary Bell had come. 

*She's coming this afternoon," said 
Sam complacently. “I’m going down 
right after supper to see her. She's a 
great girl, Sliver. Writes an awfully in- 
teresting letter. I haven’t answered the 


last couple, but a fellow gets so busy at 
college, you know.” 

Then I raged at Sam inwardly, for I 

knew that he was lying. To think of his 
pretending not to answer Mary Bell’s 
letters! And I sulked at him and stayed 
at home closely so that I might not see 
him and Mary Bell together. But in a 
week Sam was at me to go on another 
picnic. In the end I gave in, and once 
again we cruised the country in Sam’s 
surrey. 
Folks laughed at me that summer, for 
I was Minnie’s beau. They even joked 
with me about her. But I did not care. 
In fact I was profoundly grateful. It 
kept anybody from suspecting something 
else. And I did like Minnie hard, for she 
was nicer than ever, though more shape- 
less. Sam must have read me, however, 
and in his infinite kindness and gener- 
osity he left me with Mary Bell more than 
ever while he and Minnie carried on their 
wild forays. I protested to Sam about it, 
it didn't seem fair to Minnie. ‘She'll 
think too much of you, Sam,” I said one 
evening, when we were returning and I 
had talked with Mary Bell for three 
luminous hours while ‘Minnie had made 
up French poetry for Sam on a bet. 

“She does already,” said Sam gloomily, 
and for once I cursed him to myself and 
hated him. That was going too far! I 
would not go on any more picnics. Sam 
called on Mary Bell, and once in a while 
I went up to Minnie’s just to keep her 
company. She was too nice a girl to be 
hurt; but if she was she didn’t show it. 

We all parted in the fall, and the 
next summer I went out into Iowa and 
sold a very wonderful combination desk, 
blackboard, atlas, school-teacher and 
game table, for which the citizens fought, 
and by means of which I amassed 


wealth and returned to school with new 
clothes and a quiet, confident air. And 
the year after, when I returned home, 
Sam had been graduated and had taken 
a fine position in the city. He wrote me 
about it, characteristically. “I am al- 
ready in solid here," he declared. “I 
have to decline half my invitations, but as 
it is I go out every night. Social life is 
very gay here, Sliver. You should see me 
hand the little city buds the college line 
of talk. They all fall for it. A lot of 
them ask me to tea, but of course I don't 
go. Last Sunday I called on the daughter 
otc 

And he went on narrating his conquests 
in the old Sam way. I couldn't blame the 
girls. He certainly was handsome. 

Mary Bell came home, finished and 
complete from her young ladies' semi- 
nary, and I went up there to call. It was 
lonely at first without Sam, even when we 
went over to see Minnie. I missed Sam 
sadly, and we talked about him a great 
deal, for I got to going over there very 
regularly. But presently I forgot to men- 
tion him, and I forgot almost everything 
else in the world, for a miracle—the most 
unbelievable, unthinkable, inexplicable 
miracle that ever happened—was dis- 
closed to me. Mary Bell and I found 
ourselves engaged one night! I don’t 
know yet how it happened. All I know is 
that I was holding her tight, with her hair 
in my eyes, and she was telling me that no 
one had ever mattered but me—me, her 
humble worshiper—and I was doubting 
it because it didn’t seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that Fate, so busy with other things, 
could come along and pick out the only 
perfect thing I had ever laid eyes on and 
give it to me. But it did, and while this 
isn’t the end of the story I may as well say 
right here that whatever Fate has done 
to me since or may do to me in the future 
makes no difference. It has been my 
partizan and it can’t possibly lose my re- 
gard. 

I went back to finish college that fall, 
and worked with the fury of a man hoist- 
ing himself over the last rocky ledge into 
Paradise—with little samples of the same 
coming by mail every day. 


ND at Christmas time Sam came home. 
I hated to see him. Sam had been the 
one shadow over my bliss. Good old Sam, 
who had done so much for me and who 
couldn’t have Mary Bell. But he took it 
nicely when I told him, so nicely that I 
felt more guilty than ever. He went with 
me to see Mary Bell, and we all went over 
to Minnie’s home later, and then Sam 
turned in and gave Minnie the rush of her 
life for a few days. It was like old times— 
only with none of the sting and the dull, 
foreboding pain. The old wit flashed and 
bubbled between Sam and Minnie, and 
Mary Bell and I sat together and smiled 
at them whenever we could find time. 
But presently Sadie Easterbrook laid 
eyes on Sam. She was pretty, she had 
just come to town with her parents from 
Chicago, and she knew how to get what 
she wanted. She wanted Sam. She sur- 
rounded him, charged and took him. We 
saw little of Sam after that. He went 
away in a week, only dropping in to bid 
me good-by, with Sadie waiting for him 
outside. Mary Bell wrote me with quiet 
satisfaction, which even her gentle soul 
couldn’t conceal, (Continued on page 91) 


Why I Want to 
Play Emma McChesney 


By ETHEL BARRYMORE 


“Roast Beer Mepivum,” the famous story by 


Edna Ferber, published nearly three years ago in 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, has just been put 
on the stage. Ethel Barrymore, at her special re- 


quest, is to create the character of Emma McChesney 


F YOU had played everything from 

charwoman to artiste; from Western- 

mining-camp girl to little French boy; 

from paralytic to débutante; and if, 

in the portrayal of these parts, you had 
had to use every dex of speech from Irish 
brogue to grande-dame French, wouldn't 
you welcome the part of Emma M cChes- 
ney—straightforward, sane, sunny, whole- 
some Emma McChesney? Emma Mc- 
Chesney, who is American way through, 
from the skirt she sells to the language she 
uses—and whose language is as crisp and 
clean-cut as her Featherlooms? 

I want to play Emma McChesney for a 
number of reasons, and every one a good 
one. I shall have to play her very natu- 
rally, very convincingly, and so, for the 
first time in my career, I shall be almost 
acting myself, because her form of speech 
and mine are much the same. One of the 
most difficult things in the art of acting is 
to play a part that is absolutely natural, 
uncolored, genuine. There she is, this 
Emma McChesney—generous, well-bal- 
anced, poised, human. One visualizes her 
without ever having seen her. I feel that 
I actually know her. 

I like to remember the day on which I 
first met her. I thought that I had dis- 
covered her as a dramatic possibility. I 
read the whole book of “Roast Beef Me- 
dium" at one gulp when we were down at 
the beach last summer. What a character 
fora play! I told myself. The next eve- 
ning we were dining at a restaurant and I 
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Emma McCuesney is American way through, from the skirt she sells to the 
language she uses—for the first time in my career I shall be almost acting myself 


was telling one of the party that I had read 
the book the night before and was going to 
try to get the dramatic rights. Over to our 
table strolled John Fox, Jr., just in time to 
hear my last remark. He broke in with, 
“Good! It'll be a wonderful part for you! 
Have you secured the dramatic rights?” 

“Not yet," I said, “but I shall.” 

“Better not waste any time,” he ad- 
vised me. “Get in touch with THE AMERI- 
CAN MacaziNE. Do it Monday morning, 
first thing." 

On Monday morning in the train to New 
York I opened the “Telegraph” and read 
that Joseph Brooks had the dramatic 
rights to the McChesney stories. I felt as 
though something that rightfully belonged 
to me had been snatched away from under 
my hand. I resigned myself to putting 
Emma McChesney out of my mind. But 
she wouldn’t be banished. She would 
breeze in upon me at unexpected moments 
in that friendly way she kaa: I went to 
Mr. Frohman and suggested that he get 
the McChesney rights from Mr. Brooks. 
** [ want to play comedy,” I told him. But 
Mr. Frohman was entirely carried away 
by “The Shadow," which subsequently 
proved to be one of my greatest successes. 

“You really do want to play Emma Mc- 
Chesney?" he asked. 

“I'm tremendously keen about it; I 
must play her.” 

Mr. Frohman, with his never-failing 
kindness and marvelous managership, 
wired Mr. Brooks at once and the matter 
was arranged. 


EMMA McCHESNEY is a living wom- 
an to me. She vibrates magnetism. 
There is about her a splendid vigor that 
carries you along with her. It’s there in 
the way she walks. It’s there in the way 
she talks—in the healthy gloss of her hair, 
in the way she looks at you with her clear, 
calm gaze, in her manner of shaking hands, 
in the poise of her head. She represents a 
type he everybody knows about; there 
is a tremendous appeal to her—that is, 
to the type. Almost every man has met 
an Emma McChesney and they’ ve all been 
in love with her. She's the kind who 
could have a flirtation with you and still 
hold your respect, even though she threw 
you down, because she'd make you believe 
that it was your fault—and probably it 
would be. She isn't exactly the type that 
men fall desperately in love with, still they 
want to win her, because she's so compan- 
ionable. She can hold men for years and 
years. After they've ceased to b: in love 
with her they still love her as a friend, and 
perhaps a little more. 

Again, Emma McChesney is the eternal 
mother. Men love to be mothered, and 
women love them for wanting to be moth- 
ered. Now, Emma McChesney isa mother 
all the way through. She is one of those 
wonderful women who can make a man 
see what a fool he is and yet retain his 
friendship—as she did with the young 
drummer. 

Weare going to use this young drummer 
in the play, because that little episode of 
the park bench where he suddenly kissed 
her goes to prove another quality of Emma 
McChesney’s which is so delightful—the 
quality of attracting young men. That’s 
magnetism, pure and simple. Magnetism 
is the only thing that can shine through 
the skin of a middle-aged woman and blind 
the eyes of love to the wrinkles therein. 


Ethel Barrymore as 
Emma McChesney 


Ir was this picture of 
Ethel Barrymore that con- 
vinced Edna Ferber that 
Miss Barrymore looked like 
Emma McChesney 


The young drummer incident shows Emma 
McChesney to be a philosopher of life. 
She says to the young fellow: “That’s a 
married kiss; no boy would be so excited 
over kissing an old stager like me.” 

She’s right. A boy wouldn’t know 
enough to get excited over such a thing. 
But I wonder how Miss Ferber knows 
about married kisses—she’s quite young! 
Imagine anything but the quintessence of 
frankness permitting any woman to speak 
of herself as an old stager! 

A very important element of appeal in 
McChesney is the fact that she is not only 
a man's woman, but a woman's woman as 
well. She knows women to the core, and 
is an adept at managing members of her 
own sex. What a delightful story it is 
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where she meets the bur- 
lesque queen who is down in 
the mouth, takes her out to 
the home of a friend in the 
suburbs and gives her a 
chance to peel potatoes and 
workin thekitchen! Itbraces 
her up wonderfully. Mc- 
Chesney knew that was an 
instinct in the woman that 
had been denied. 


MeH ESNEY is a good saleswoman be- 
cause she’s so genuinely human. Also, 
she’s not only very shrewd, but with it so 
very honest that a merchant would buy 
goods on her recommendation alone. Her 
frankness is not simulated just to make an 
impression. She couldn’t be anything but 
frank. 

The great danger with a play like this 
is overdoing the language of it, piling it 
on. One gets awfully tired of the con- 
tinuously exaggerated dialect of plays like 
“Potash & Perlmutter,” just as they do of 
the burlesquing of the talk of the inner. 
You will find, if you observe, that where 
people are perfectly natural and quiet, 
there isn't so vast a difference in speech 
afterall. Neither are they so ungrammat- 
ical as they are represented to be by writ- 
ers who think that grotesque speech is an 
essential to type. 

In most cases it would be difficult to 
work up a love scene with a woman of 
forty. She would be rather too mature to 
feel any spontaneous love. By that time 
her experience in matters of the heart has 
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operated against the quality of spontane- 
ity that is so fascinating in a girl of twenty. 
But with McChesney it will not be difh- 
cult.. She never had a very pleasant life. 
Her husband was not good to her; her 
whole affection has been centered upon 
the boy. 

Her love for her son has a strong appeal 
in the play, but it is not going to interfere 
with her love for the man whom she subse- 
quently marries. You see, the son is a 
grown man and not a little child, and in 
the play he’s already married, which in a 
way releases the ties of her affection and 
enables her to concentrate on the man of 
her choice. I don’t think a mother ever 
loves her son quite so much after he’s mar- 
ried. You see, he has another mother then 
and is not so dependent upon her. And 
we always love most those who are most 
dependent upon us. f 

ut McChesney is too thoroughly a wom- 
an to be indifferent to affection. She 
wants to be made love to. She has not had 
it for so many years that she wants it all 
the more when she reaches that age. She 
has not wasted her affections. In her the 
wells of sweetheart love have been prac- 
tically left untouched. In that respect she 
is quite as young as a girl of twenty. She 
has never had any flirtations. Further- 
more, at her age she appreciates affection, 
whereas a young girl takes it as a matter of 
course. 

The love element in the play is ample, 
but it must be developed by acting rather 
than by lines, for McChesney is not a wom- 
an given to sentimental words. So this 
part rests with the actress rather than with 
the author. 


It WILL be rare fun to act McChesney 

every night and two matinées a week. 
I have no misgivings about this play. I 
have always felt so worried over a new 
production: Will they like this? or, Will 
they like that? But this seems to be so 
good, so true, so different, with so strong 
an appeal! 

Not long ago a friend very seriously 
warned me that by playing Emma Mc- 
Chesney, who has a grown-up son, I was 
in danger of permanently committing my- 
self to what he characterized as the unin- 
teresting middle-age class. lhere's no age 
in art, and there’s no such thing as an un- 
interesting age, unless you choose to make 
it so. As a matter of fact, if any age is 
more interesting than another it is middle 
age. Youth may be fascinating, but in- 
teresting—no! 

I seem to have reversed the usual order 
of the actress’s work so far as age goes. 

. Most middle-aged women cling to youth- 
ful parts, while I, even as a girl, played 
middle-aged if not old women. For in- 
stance, 1 was only twenty-three when I 
played "Alice Sit by the Fire," a part, 
think of it, Ellen Terry had played at sixty! 
Alice was about forty-five. She was the 
mother of a girl of eighteen and a boy of 
sixteen. I was only five years older than 
the daughter of the woman I was portray- 
ing. Alice was just a nice—very Barrie— 
mother. In this play was one of the love- 
liest speeches I ever had given me. It was 
when Alice first realized she had a grown- 
up daughter and said good-by to youth: 
*Good-by, boys; good-by, flirtations!” 
Think of an actress of twenty-three doing 
that! It doesn’t look as if middle age had 
any terrors for me, does it? 


In fact, all of the characters that I have 
acted, when played in other countries were 
done by older women—considerably older 
women than I was at the time I played 
them. I played “Cousin Kate" when I 
was about twenty-one, a part Ellis Jeffries 
played on the other side. Cousin Kate 
was, again, a departure from anything I 
had done. She was a novelist, a kind of 
an old maid, who lived alone and had a 
love tragedy. I was nothing but a girl 
when I played the part of a quite improp- 
er lady in “His Excellency, the Govern- 
or," a lady of almost any age. I wore a red 
wig because I thought that was the color 
of hair such a character would have. Irene 
Van Brugh played the part in London. 

I liked my part in “ Mid-Channel" most 
of all, it was so wonderful both from an in- 
tellectual and a dramatic point of view. 
To my way of thinking, it was the best 
thing Pinero ever did. The woman was 
most unpleasantly sophisticated. You 
know, she committs suicide at the end, but 
you don't see her do it. Irene Van Brugh 
also played the part in London. 


I THINK the foregoing fully sustains my 
contention that I'm not takingup Emma 
McChesney through fear of being con- 
sidered a one-part actress; and it may also 
serve to allay the fears of those who feel 
that I am getting old. Let them console 
themselves with the reflection that I am 
not yet old enough to play youthful parts! 

I had only one talk wih Miss Ferber, 
but that lasted a whole day. It was while 
I was playing in Chicago. Before she left 
I convinced det that I knew Emma Mc- 
Chesney as well as she did, and when we 
parted she said, ‘‘Good-by, Emma Mc- 
Chesney!" which was very nice of her, 
very flattering. , 

The character of McChesney has a tre- 
mendous appeal, and I think Miss Ferber 
was a genius for inventing her. She meant 
to write one short story only, but Miss Ida 
Tarbell saw in her such a wonderful type 
with so many possibilities that she urged 
Miss Ferber to go on telling more of Mc- 
Chesney's experiences. The author did 
this, with the result that the character 
runs through several books. In these 
stories Miss Ferber has an unlimited field 
because she has not killed McChesney off 
—she has only married her off—which 
pns up another vista of possibilities for 

er. 

My friends seem to think that in play- 
ing Emma McChesney I am making a 
radical departure from my accustomed line 
of work. {f have never had an accustomed 
lineof work. On the contrary, almost every 
one of my plays has been a radical depar- 
ture from its predecessors. In fact, I have 
been making departures during the whole 
of my professional career. From the above 
suggestion, I lay the flattering unction to 
my soul that my friends have lost sight of 
the characters I have played in their good- 
natured friendship for the actress. 

It is very flattering for me to hear a per- 
son say, "I am going to see Ethel Barry- 
more," rather than hear him say, “I am 
going to see ‘Mid-Channel’ or ‘Tante’ or 
‘Alice Sit by the Fire’.”” Likewise a very 
important box office element attaches to 
the fact. 

Some persons will go to see the actress, 
no matter what she’s playing. They take 
a certain proprietary interest in her. 
believe that is why they show resentment 


if she make a radical change or departure 
from the kind of parts she has been play- 
ing. They somehow feel as if they had been 
wronged or slighted by not being con- 
sulted. All this is exceedingly farene 
and cannot be bYereatinated as a box o 
fice asset. It is a great thing for her if she 
can make the public feel as if it owned her 
and, believe me, the public is quite as in- 
dulgent as a mother if the actress does her 
best to please it. 

One friend said, “I know—you’re afraid 
of getting to be known as a one-part ac- 
tress!” and I asked him if he saw any 
striking similarity between the slavish, 
dulled creature in “The Silver Box” and 
the super-sophisticated “Tante.” The 
first was a charwoman. She had been dead 
for years, so to speak—dulled. She had 
brought up a child. She had a husband 
who was a drunkard and beat her up, and 
she went out to work every day like a 
slave. It never occurred to her not to go, 
it never occurred to her to do anything 
else. The “man with the hoe” was a men- 
tal giant compared with her. The only 
suggestion of the woman in her occurs when 
her husband tells her he’s going to “light 
out.” 

Then there’s just a little show of what 
she really is when she reminds him what 
she was when he married her down in the 
country. I remember the magistrate used 
to say to her, "Were you in need of money ?” 
That was when her husband had stolen the 
silver box and she was held as an accessory 
after the fact. She laughs a cynical laugh. 
It was easy to do that, the question was so 
unni yahe was never anything else but in 
need. 


Y PEOPLE would not come to see 

this play. Those who did come came 
because they liked Galsworthy or cared 
for serious drama more than for the one 
who played it. 2 

I remember there is a direction in this 

play to the effect that the woman is not to 

e played as a cockney, but as an English 
country girl who had come up to London 
from the provinces. That’s the type she 
was. Can you imagine anything more dia- 
metrically opposite the charwoman than 
the character of “Tante”? 

“Tante” wasa subtle creature, a design- 
ing devil, supremely selfish, a woman of 
the world to her finger tips. There was 
nothing nice about her except that she 
could play the piano. She even intrigues 
to get her favorite niece’s husband away 
from her. She is not in love with the man, 
but she is furious because he is not in love 
with her. You remember, when she comes 
on the scene she is the only one whose hand 
he does not kiss, so she makes up her mind 
to win him, and she begins by doing every- 
thing to make his wife leave him. How is 
that for a study of the psychology of fe- 
male ambition? 

One hates her, yet she is amusing. She 
was sinister, but she was awfully good 
playing. I like to play anything that is 
good. I don’t care whether the character 
is young or old, iympathene or “‘tante- 
ish;" so I enjoyed “Tante” as much as 
anytime I have ever done. 

r Can you imagine a greater difference 
between the part of a little French boy, 
which I did in a piece called “Carrots,” 
and "Sunday," a Western play, the first 
scenes of which were laid in a mining town? 

In “Sunday” I (Continued on page 96) 


Youth Leads the Way 
III. Pigs and Baby Beef 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 


“Come in, boys, and join this 
game, and we shall help keep 
down the high cost of living as 


well as make some ready cash.” 
SAM MATTHEWS 


Baby Beef prize-winner and Texas state campaigner at fifteen 


INTRODUCTION 


The American Boy 


Our Greatest National Asset 


BY C. C. FRENCH 
of Fort Worth, Texas, founder of the Texas “Baby Beef” clubs 


E WERE getting very much depressed 

about the cattle industry when I called 

on our boys for help. All the rest of 
the world was complaining about the price of 
beef, and we were complaining because the 
beef itself was disappearing. 

As scientific cattlemen we all knew what 
the matter was, but we could not make the 
adult Texas ranchmen see. We knew that 
property that would be worth millions by 
waiting a few months, a year or more, was 
being destroyed; we were killing calves when 
we should be raising “Baby Beeves.” 

But the boys caught on. Such boys as 
Sam Matthews, and the many like him, are 
worth more to the state at sixteen than a 
dozen of a certain kind of impenetrable men 
at forty. 

These boys of our beef and pig clubs are 
going to help bless Texas, and all our states, 
by getting our agriculturists to understand 
the meaning of “diversification.” 

What I think of the American boy I have 
gained by watching him show us where there 
is at least $35,000,000 more money in the state. 

We have never understood him. He 
should be allowed to vote earlier. Next to 
the possibilities of the earth, the American 
boy is our greatest national asset, and with- 
out him, in Texas at least, we should never 
have had these possibilities. 


HOWARD HALE, aged nine 


Winner of the Grand Championship for Baby Beeves in 
the National Feeders’ and Breeders’ Show at Fort Worth, 
Texas. Howard won $180 in money and a $500 silver cup 


COLONEL EXALL, weight 550 pounds 
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operated against the quality of spontane- 
ity that is so fascinating in a girl of twenty. 
But with McChesney it will not be diff- 
cult.. She never had a very pleasant life. 
Her husband was not good to her; her 
whole affection has been centered upon 
the boy. 

Her love for her son has a strong appeal 
in the play, but it is not going to interfere 
with her love for the man whom she subse- 
quently marries. You see, the son is a 
grown man and not a little child, and in 
the play he's already married, which in a 
way releases the ties of her affection and 
enables her to concentrate on the man of 
her choice. I don't think a mother ever 
loves her son quite so much after he's mar- 
ried. You see, he has another mother then 
and is not so dependent upon her. And 
we always love most those who are most 
dependent upon us. : 

ut McChesney is too thoroughly a wom- 
an to be indifferent to affection. She 
wants to be made love to. She has not had 
it for so many years that she wants it all 
the more when she reaches that age. She 
has not wasted her affections. In her the 
wells of sweetheart love have been prac- 
tically left untouched. In that respect she 
is quite as young as a girl of twenty. She 
has never had any flirtations. Further- 
more, at her age she appreciates affection, 
whereas a young girl takes it as a matter of 
course. 

The love element in the play is ample, 
but it must be developed by acting rather 
than by lines, for McChesney is not a wom- 
an given to sentimental words. So this 
part rests with the actress rather than with 
the author. 


I: WILL be rare fun to act McChesney 

every night and two matinées a week. 
I have no misgivings about this play. I 
have always felt so worried over a new 
production: Will they like this? or, Will 
they like that? But this seems to be so 
good, so true, so different, with so strong 
an appeal! 

Not long ago a friend very seriously 
warned me that by playing Emma Mc- 
Chesney, who has a grown-up son, I was 
in danger of permanently committing my- 
self to what he characterized as the unin- 
teresting middle-age class. "There's no age 
in art, and there's no such thing as an un- 
interesting age, unless you choose to make 
it so. As a matter of fact, if any age is 
more interesting than another it is middle 
age. Youth may be fascinating, but in- 
teresting—no! 

I seem to have reversed the usual order 
of the actress's work so far as age goes. 

. Most middle-aged women cling to youth- 
ful parts, while I, even as a girl, DE 
middle-aged if not old women. For in- 
stance, I was only twenty-three when I 
played "Alice Sit by the Fire," a part, 
think of it, Ellen Terry had played at sixty! 
Alice was about forty-five. She was the 
mother of a girl of eighteen and a boy of 
sixteen. I was only five years older than 
the daughter of the woman I was portray- 
ing. Alice was just a nice—very Barrie— 
mother. In this play was one of the love- 
liest speeches I ever had given me. It was 
when Alice first realized she had a grown- 
up daughter and said good-by to youth: 
“Good. by, boys; good-by, flirtations!” 
Think of an actress of twenty-three doin 
that! It doesn’t look as if middle age ha 
any terrors for me, does it? 


In fact, all of the characters that I have 
acted, when played in other countries were 
done by older women—considerably older 
women than I was at the time I played 
them. I played "Cousin Kate" when I 
was about twenty-one, a part Ellis Jeffries 
played on the other side. Cousin Kate 
was, again, a departure from anything I 
had done. She was a novelist, a kind of 
an old maid, who lived alone and had a 
love tragedy. I was nothing but a girl 
when I played the part of a quite improp- 
er lady in “His Excellency, the Govern- 
or," a lady of almost any age. I wore a red 
wig because I thought that was the color 
of hair such a character would have. Irene 
Van Brugh played the part in London. 

I liked my part in " Mid-Channel" most 
of all, it was so wonderful both from an in- 
tellectual and a dramatic point of view. 
To my way of thinking, it was the best 
thing Pinero ever did. The woman was 
most unpleasantly sophisticated. You 
know, she committs suicide at the end, but 
you don't see her do it. Irene Van Brugh 
also played the part in London. 


I THINK the foregoing fully sustains my 
contention that I'm not taking up Emma 
McChesney through fear of being con- 
sidered a one-part actress; and it may also 
serve to allay the fears of those who feel 
that I am getting old. Let them console 
themselves with the reflection that I am 
not yet old enough to play youthful parts! 

I had only one talk with Miss Ferber, 
but that lasted a whole day. It was while 
I was playing in Chicago. Before she left 
I convinced her that I knew Emma Mc- 
Chesney as well as she did, and when we 
parted she said, “Good-by, Emma Mc- 
Chesney!" which was very nice of her, 
very flattering. , 

he character of McChesney has a tre- 
mendous appeal, and I think Miss Ferber 
was a genius for inventing her. She meant 
to write one short story only, but Miss Ida 
Tarbell saw in her such a wonderful type 
with so many possibilities that she urged 
Miss Ferber to go on telling more of Mc- 
Chesney’s experiences. The author did 
this, with the result that the character 
runs through several books. In these 
stories Miss Ferber has an unlimited field 
because she has not killed McChesney off 
—she has only married her off—which 
opens up another vista of possibilities for 

er. 

My friends seem to think that in play- 
ing Emma McChesney I am making a 
radical departure from my accustomed line 
of work. I have never had an accustomed 
lineof work. On thecontrary, almostevery 
one of my plays has been a radical depar- 
ture from its predecessors. In fact, I have 
been making departures during the whole 
of my professional career. From the above 
suggestion, I lay the flattering unction to 
my soul that my friends have lost sight of 
the characters I have played in their good- 
natured friendship for the actress. 

It is very flattering for me to hear a per- 
son say, “T am going to see Ethel Barry- 
more," rather than (m him say, “I am 
going to see 'Mid-Channel' or ‘Tante’ or 


‘Alice Sit by the Fire’.” Likewise a very 
important box office element attaches to 
the fact. 


Some persons will go to see the actress, 
no matter what she’s playing. They take 
a certain proprietary interest in her. 
believe that is why they show resentment 


if she make a radical change or departure 
from the kind of parts she has been play- 
ing. They somehow feel as if they had been 
wronged or slighted by not being con- 
sulted. All this is exceedingly flattering, 
and cannot be overestimated as a box of- 
fice asset. Itis a great thing for her if she 
can make the public feel as if it owned her 
and, believe me, the public is quite as in- 
dulgent as a mother if the actress does her 
best to please it. 

One friend said, “ I know—you're afraid 
of getting to be known as a one-part ac- 
tress!” and I asked him if he saw any 
striking similarity between the slavish, 
dulled creature in “The Silver Box" and 
the super-sophisticated “Tante.” The 
first was a charwoman. She had been dead 
for years, so to speak—dulled. She had 
brought up a child. She had a husband 
who was a drunkard and beat her up, and 
she went out to work every day like a 
slave. It never occurred to her not to go, 
it never occurred to her to do anything 
else. The “man with the hoe” was a men- 
tal giant compared with her. The only 
suggestion of the woman in her occurs when 
her husband tells her he's going to “light 
out. 

Then there’s just a little show of what 
she really is when she reminds him what 
she was when he married her down in the 
country. I remember the magistrate used 
to say to her, "Were you in need of money ?”” 
That was when her husband had stolen the 
silver box and she was held as an accessory 
after the fact. She laughs a cynical laugh. 
It was easy to do that, the question was so 
funny eme was never anything else but in 
need. 


MY PEOPLE would not come to see 
this play. Those who did come came 
because they liked Galsworthy or cared 
for serious drama more than for the one 
who played it. : 

I remember there is a direction in this 
play to the effect that the woman is not to 

e played as a cockney, but as an English 
country girl who had come up to London 
from the provinces. That’s the type she 
was. Can you imagine anything more dia- 
metrically opposite the B pu du than 
the character of “Tante”? 

"Tante" was a subtle creature, a design- 
ing devil, supremely selfish, a woman of 
the world to her finger tips. There was 
nothing nice about her except that she 
could play the piano. She even intrigues 
to get her favorite niece's husband away 
from her. She is not in love with the man, 
but she is furious because he is not in love 
with her. You remember, when she comes 
on the scene she is theonly one whose hand 
he does not kiss, so she makes up her mind 
to win him, and she begins by doing every- 
thing to make his wife leave him. How is 
that for a study of the psychology of fe- 
male ambition? 

One hates her, yet she is amusing. She 
was sinister, but she was awfully good 
playing. I like to play anything that is 
good. I don't care whether the character 
1s young or old, m athetic or “ tante- 
ish;" so I enjoy Tante" as much as 
anything I have ever done. 

Or can you imagine a greater difference 
between the part of a little French boy, 
which I did in a piece called “Carrots,” 
and “Sunday,” a Western play, the first 
scenes of which were laid in a mining town? 

In “Sunday” I (Continued on page 96) 


Youth Leads the Way 
III. Pegs and Baby Beef 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 


“Come in, boys, and join this 
game, and we shall help keep 
down the high cost of living as 


well as make some ready cash." 
SAM MATTHEWS 


Baby Beef prize-winner and Texas state campaigner at fifteen 


INTRODUCTION 


The American Boy 


Our Greatest National Asset 


BY C. C. FRENCH 
of Fort Worth, Texas, founder of the Texas “Baby Beef" clubs 


E WERE getting very much depressed 

about the cattle industry when I called 

on our boys for help. All the rest of 
the world was complaining about the price of 
beef, and we were complaining because the 
beef itself was disappearing. 

As scientific cattlemen we all knew what 
the matter was, but we could not make the 
adult Texas ranchmen see. We knew that 
property that would be worth millions by 
waiting a few months, a year or more, was 
being destroyed; we were killing calves when 
we should be raising “Baby Beeves." 

But the boys caught on. Such boys as 
Sam Matthews, and the many like him, are 
worth more to the state at sixteen than a 
dozen of a certain kind of impenetrable men 
at forty. 

These boys of our beef and pig clubs are 
going to help bless Texas, and all our states, 
by getting our agriculturists to understand 
the meaning of “diversification.” 

What I think of the American boy I have 
gained by watching him show us where there 
is at least $35,000,000 more money in the state. 

We have never understood him. He 
should be allowed to vote earlier. Next to 
the possibilities of the earth, the American 
boy is our greatest national asset, and with- 
out him, in Texas at least, we should never 
have had these possibilities. 


HOWARD HALE, aged nine 


Winner of the Grand Championship for Baby Beeves in 
the National Feeders’ and Breeders’ Show at Fort Worth, 
Texas. Howard won $180 in money and a $500 silver cup 


COLONEL EXALL, weight 550 pounds 
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MERICAN boys and girls, organ- 


ized in an army of thousands in 

Pig and Baby Beef Clubs, have 

given as great a stimulus to 

agricultural regeneration as has 
been shown in corn, tomato, potato and 
other crops. They have entered the lists 
with their elders,—even in competition 
with the scientific breeders themselves,— 
and have won grand championships, 
championships, sweepstakes, prizes, silver 
cups, blue ribbons, and gold. Briefly, this 
final story proves that in every line of 
agricultural activity, whenever the guid- 
ing hand of an **overalled" Uncle Sam has 
touched them, these young people have 
never failed. 

'The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington gives out some surprising 
figures: Mr. Nat C. Murray, one of the 
Department’s statisticians, is raising the 
slogan, “Feed America First.” He has 
prepared a tabulation regarding our power 
to feed other nations, and he concludes 
“when we look at the large amount of 
agricultural products shipped into this 
country, we're obliged to speak with cau- 
tion of what part the United States could 
play. We have our own millions to feed 
first! 

But the farmer is not even feeding 
himself—when he could. An equally 
credible authority states that in the 
Southern states alins from $300,000,000 
to $500,000,000 are annually expended in 
bringing in from the outside agricultural 
commodities which should be grown 
within the borders of those states. In 
Alabama alone $150,000,000 that should 
remain locked in the vaults of the savings 
banks go flying over the border every 
year. 

Again, the American farmer sells his an- 
nual production for $6,000,000,000, while 
someone else—the commission merchant 
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—sells it all again for $13,000,000,000! 

My point in bringing out these facts is 
that this story, like the preceding ones, 
will present a bret for the American boys 
in that they not only achieve a more 
copious and better production than do 
the old-time farmers, but get better 
prices. They often receive $5 a bushel 
for their corn, and $75 for a prize-winning 
pig, and twenty-five cents a pound ‘‘on 
the hoof” for a champion baby beef. 


N TEXAS, when the cattle men saw 

their main industry waning, and in 
Louisiana, when each man, woman, and 
child was spending ten dollars a year for 
pork products that were sent to them by 
packers outside of the state, the begin- 
ning to mobilize the reserves of youth 
was made. 

Texas raises one seventh of the beef we 
eat. One evening, Mr. C. C. French, 
of Fort Worth, secretary of the Stock 
Yards Company, remarked to a fellow 
cattle man: " There's only one way to save 
the cattle business, and that is to get the 
boys and girls interested in it.” 

At that time 500,000 calves were 
slaughtered, that might have been raised 
by a few months’ feeding from a $2,000,- 
000 value to a $35,000,000, as baby 
beeves, a salvage of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the state. The baby beef 
clubs of boys and girls under twenty are 
now doing this. These clubs came into 
being in 1912. They now number thou- 
sands in enrollment, and clubs have been 
formed also in Virginia, Georgia, and 
other states. The latest statistics from 


the Agricultural Department show a gain 
in beef animals for the first time in years 
—an increase of 1,212,000 head since 1914. 
In 1910 there was one beef animal to each 
1.5 of our population, and in 1912 one to 
each 2.5. 


he turn has come. 


When Pigs is Pigs 


E W. JONES, of Caddo Parish, Lou- 
* isiana, in 1910 founded the first pig 
club, with fifty-nine members. During 
that fall and winter the idea began to 
spread rapidly. The boys and girls had 
something of their own and were happy 
in their work. The Rock Island Railroad 
demonstration manager knew at once 
that a valuable step had been taken, and 
before spring eleven parishes had taken up 
the work. Then, in 1912, Uncle Sam 
also knew. Now there are pig clubs in 
many states—in all the Southern states, 
in the Northern states, in Iowa, the 
Dakotas: they should be everywhere, for 
the pig is as happy in Maine as he is in 
Florida. The Government prepared text- 
books telling just the way to raise the pig; 
how to keep him free from cholera, what 
sort of balanced ration to feed him, and 
how to free him from the slander of that 
lack of personal pride which for centuries 
has made his name a synonym—when 
boys neglect to brush their hair and wash 
their faces and hands. 

As has been previously related, as in 
the various crop productions, so also were 
the elders skeptical of the possibilities of 
improvement in porcine growth when a 
pig and a pig club boy did “team work” 
together. Orange McGee, of Goldonna, 
Louisiana, was the first to spring a sensa- 
tion comparable with the achievement of 
Jerry Moore of South Carolina in corn 
raising. With two pigs from the same 
family, Orange and a neighboring farmer 
of mature years entered into a friendly 
rivalry between the old “‘root-hog-or-die”’ 
plan of pork culture, and the new way of 
the United States Government as repre- 
sented by Mr. W. H. Balis of the agri- 
cultural extension department of the state 
university at Baton Rouge. 


THE FIRST BABY BEEF CLUB 


On the left is SAM MATTHEWS, the president, who bought a calf for $30 on credit 


when he was in high school. 


His net profit was $38.56 besides $40 prize money 
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ON TO WASHINGTON 


Texas prize-winners and the Baby Beef prize-winners which 
won for their respective owners a trip to the national capital 


The two pigs were eight weeks old when 
the contest began. When they were 
shown at the state fair at Shreveport, 
Orange’s weighed 485 pounds, and his 
risiphbot's 65 unde he Cotton Belt 
Railroad bought both—the little one for 
$8 and Orange McGee’s for $58. It was 
worth the railroad's time and money to 
send those two pigs all through the 
Southern states as an object lesson! 
McGee had spent $15.54 to raise his pig, 
and he won the first premium at the state 
fair. His rival spent $5. And Orange 
McGee is now attending the Goldonna 
Agricultural High School. 


A Ten-Year-Old Pig Champion 


ORSON SULLIVAN of the Natchi- 

toches Parish Pig Club, winner of the 
state sweepstakes and four other prizes 
at the age of ten years, published an ad- 
dress to the pig club boys of his state. 


Now, since I was two years old [he wrote], I 
have been taught to save what dimes I got hold 
of; and then my papa is agent for the Cumber- 
land Telegraph and Tclephone Company, and I 
have made several dimes as messenger boy. 
then sold my little yearling, and it made me 
enough money to buy a pig. I was an inex- 
perienced boy in the pig business, but I de- 
termined to learn all I could, and proceeded 
to do my best. The pig cost me, from the time 
I bought it, until the fair, four and one-half 
cents a pound. I won four prizes, and made 
swcepstakes also. So rise up, boys, and let us 
get busy in the pig clubs. Everyone try to have 
the best pigs, and by so doing we will have the 

est hogs and lots of them. Let's make this 
the grandest thing, next year, at the Louisiana 
state fair. 


And so it was the “grandest thing.” 
The boys and girls had 185 exhibits, along 
with breeders and experts from the en- 
vironing states, and represented thirty- 
three parishes of the state. There was an 
enrollment in all these pig clubs of over 
2,500 boys and girls. ‘he railroads car- 
ried them free, and the State Fair Asso- 


ciation paid all the expenses of feeding 
and caretaking. The pig club exhibitors, 
competing with breeders from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and other states, took ten prizes, includ- 
ing championship and a reserve grand 
championship. Clarence Martin, of Crow- 
ley, won the last, competing with some of 
the most noted herds in the United States. 


"THE most instructive exhibit was a pen 

of four pigs (all of the same age), two 
of them raised by a Louisiana farmer in 
the old way of letting the hogs take care 
of themselves, and root out their living 
in the woods and fields. The two belong- 
ing to the pig club boy—one a half-bred 
and the other a pure-bred Berkshire— 
were fed according to government in- 
struction. These weighed 205 and 305 
pounds respectively, while the farmer's 
pair weighed about 50 pounds each. From 
a market standpoint the two small hogs 
were not worth more than $3.50 each. 
The boy's half-bred was worth $15, from 
the market standpoint, and the pure-bred, 
from a breeder's standpoint, would bring 
$50. That exhibit taught the farmers of 
Louisiana and the rest of the world a 
lesson that by another decade will be 
adopted in every state in the Union. 

Louisiana selects forty of her most 
promising boys every year, as free 
scholarship students for a winter course 
in the state agricultural college. This 
year thirteen of the forty were from the 
ranks of the pig clubs. 

There are very many of these instances 
of success, but the best of all is the win- 
ning of the Grand Championship of her 
state by thirteen-year old Alice McCoy, 
of Blanchard, Caddo Parish, over all the 
other one hundred and eighty-four boy 
and girl competitors. Her zeal to enter 
a pig club was encouraged by a loan of ten 
dollars from the superintendent of schools 
to buy a “finished Berkshire gilt." 
Eleven months old, it weighed five hun- 
dred pounds. A breeder offered Miss 


McCoy $50 for it. The significant part 
of her achievement is the conversion of 
her father from being a poor cotton farmer 
to a pig raiser. Alice made more money 
from her one pig than he did from his 
whole farm, from which he gained one bale 
of cotton, worth about $45. It cost her 
only £8 to raise her pig, a little more than 
two centsa pound. Herten dollars brought 
more than his investment in two mules, 
farming implements, and a year's work. 
The daughter made the father a wiser 
farmer. Other girls were successful. Ma 

Douglas, a little girl from Gilliam, Louisi- 
ana, is saving money to go to college, 
through her pig club operations. And Lil- 
lian Turner, of Minden, specializing in Po- 
land-China gilts, won first class among the 
boys' exhibits, and first honors in the open 
classes against the pigs of the breeders! 


Away With the Razorback! 
N INSISTENT personality, a circuit- 


riding apostle of improved agricul- 
ture, lovably known throughout Georgia 
as "Pig Club" Downing, has been per- 
suading breeders to sell pure-bred pigs, 
worth $25 to his pig club boys and girls, 
for $10. He has been also endowed with 
the sobriquet of ‘J. Hopeful Downing,” 
but his real name is James E. Downing, 
and his mission in life is to banish the 
“razorback,” from the Southern land- 
scape, forever. Everyone who has trav- 
sled through the South will realize what 
a loss this would be,—in all picturesque 
portrayals of this region by traveling pen 
and pencil men. But Pig Club Downing, 
like his Mississippi associate, Corn Club 
Smith, is prepared to smash anything that 
represents “the old régime” in the South 
—agriculturally speaking. 

Mr. Downing’s plan is to have only 
pure-bred stock in his pig clubs. He had 
980 boys and 50 girls enrolled in his club 
last year, the second year of the opening 
of these activities in the Cracker State. 
By banishing the razorback Mr. Downing 
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C. C. FRENCH of Fort Worth, Texas 


He started the idea: “The only way to save the 
cattle business is to get the boys and girls in 
it." And they are saving it—$30,000,000 a year 
for Texas alone is the goal 


‘*PIG CLUB'' DOWNING of Georgia 


Otherwise ‘‘J. Hopeful,” and really James E. 
Downing, foe of the “razorback,” whose boy 
and girl clubs have reduced Georgia's outside 
butcher bill $2,000,000 the first year, and whose 
slogan is ‘‘to market on four legs instead of on 


expects to keep money in the state. 
“Georgia,” he says, “is spending over 
forty million dollars a year for meat be- 
yond what is produced. It is my aim to 
cut this butchers’ bill in two during the 
next three or four years." In the first 
year of this specific crusade his boys and 
girls produced 1,000,000 pounds of pork, 
and, reckoned at twenty cents a pound, 
off go several hundred thousand dollars 
from the bill. 

This is accomplished by introducing a 
new feature into pig club work—the cur- 
ing of hams and bacon. The boys have 
taken eagerly to this phase of the work. 
When the “ham and bacon” carnival is 
held at Atlanta in the autumn of 1915 the 
fruits of the first year’s work will be ex- 
hibited. It will prove much more profit- 
able than the sale of the pigs themselves, 
and it will return the fragrant old days of 
the smokehouse to the farmstead. 


ME: DOWNING has another plan 
which the Department of Agricul- 
ture specially wishes to have adopted 
everywhere; i. e., the union of the corn 
club boy’s acre of corn and the pig club 
boy’s pig. “The pig club,” as he ex- 
presses the idea, “is the next step whereby 
the boy is taught to market his crop of 
corn on four legs instead of on four 
wheels." He has named the boys who 
enter both corn and pig activities, the 
“hog and hominy” boys, and, combined 
with the “ham and bacon” clubs, matters 
will liven up, agriculturally, in Georgia. 
This is the record of a pure-blood pig, 
and an acre of corn, in North Georgia, 
last summer: The boy is fifteen years old; 


four wheels” 


he raised enough corn to feed his pig, and 
more to sell at one dollar a bushel—consid- 
erably above the market price. He sold 
seven pure-blooded pigs for ten dollars 
each. His original investment was ten 
dollars, and his net profit was about one 
hundred dollars. 

Since the corn club boys, now number- 
ing ten thousand, began to educate their 
elders, Georgia's corn crop has doubled, 
and she has risen from tenth state in 
agricultural commodities, to fourth state. 

A movement was started in Arkansas 
to have the banks loan poor boys the 
money to buy pure-blooded stock. This 
form of philanthropy became very active 
last year in Georgia. One bank in Macon 
set aside five hundred dollars for this pur- 
pose, and the loans are often made over 
the signature of the boy, with no other 
security than the faith that he will “make 

ood." One citizen bought twenty pure- 

red pigs and gave them to boys and girls, 
on condition that each join a pig club and 
raise a brood of pigs. By returning two 
of the litter, the others with the mother 
became the property of the boy or girl. 

“The schoolhouse pig" is another 
adaptation of Mr. Downing's scheme. It 
has enlivened rural schoolwork exceed- 
ingly. The pig is usually the gift of some 
enthusiastic and prosperous patron. The 
boys build his habitation, go into the 
woods for pine-needles for his bed, and 
the girls gather all the scraps from the 
lunch baskets, for his meals. His gain in 
weight serves for practical lessons in 
arithmetic, likewise his potentialities in 
ham, bacon, etc. Yet the “schoolhouse 
pig" is liable to be overfed, and over- 


petted. In one school it was discovered 
that something was wrong with this new 
factor in educational work. It was ex- 
plained when it was found that the boys 
and girls went home “hollow to their 
heels" while they came to school in the 
morning with lunch baskets crowded with 
enough food for a farmhand in harvest 
time. The pig was about as wide as he 
was long—and came as near dying from 
"fatty degeneration" as a pig can. 


"I KNOW right now," Mr. Downing as- 

serts, that meat (pigs) can be grown 
at three cents a pound.” Great care is 
taken—while teaching pig club members 
the proper rations for a pig—to preach 
economy of growth. This is an important 
feature in the marking system which de- 
cides the SORA The scoring as 
given by the Department of Agriculture 
for pig clubs in all states in the textbooks 
distributed is as follows: 


(a) The best hog with respect to the pur- 
pose which it is to serve 40 
(b) The greatest daily gains on the hog.. 15 


Georgia possesses a long list of young 
people who have won honors at state and 
county fairs. One girl, Miss Etta Wynn, 
under seventeen years, raised a 384- 
pound Berkshire at an expense of one and 
a. half cents a pound. One boy, Ware 
Creel of Valdosta, raised a 175-pound 
pure-bred Duroc, at an expense of a 
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dollar and a half. The champion boy pig 
rower of the state is Evans Jackson, of 
adison. He came within four tenths of 
reaching the three-cent-per-pound limit. 
He is the son of a Baptist minister, as 
Jerry Moore is the son of a Methodist 
clergyman, and he cleared $42.25 from his 
pig. The champion girl pig grower of 
Georgia is Miss Maude Phillips, of Quit- 
man, whose pig cost her just three cents 
to bring to ihe fair. She competed with 
her brother Sam, and she named her pig, 
“The Duchess." “She petted her pig 
and fed it,” Mr. Downing says, “until it 
actually made a hog of itself!" 

The era of the pig club, and its relation 
to agricultural revival, has but just begun. 
In Alabama there were two thousand boys 
and girls enrolled last year, and they are 
coming strong. Alabama is weary of 
sending millions of dollars out of the state. 
The Rotary Club of Montgomery, with a 
vision of what the Young Generation can 
do, is going to help the boys and girls. 
They are going to back Youth with real 
money. They have pledged 4 thousand 
dollars for the boys and girls of Mont- 
gomery alone, which they will lend, as 
was the case in Georgia, without security. 
There are two hundred pigs waiting for 
the Young Generation in this state capi- 
tal of KR Ed 

Last year, when the scourge of cholera 
visited the pigs of the adult growersof Ala- 
bama, destroying thousands, the boys and 
girls of the pig clubs lost very few. They 
had followed Uncle Sam’s instructions, had 
vaccinated their pigs with anti-hog cholera 
serum—and saved them. In the same 
way, the baby beef boys of Texas have 
avoided the destruction caused by the 
tick epidemics. 


What One Texas County is Doing 
MER E. F. DRAKE, secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce, Waco, Texas, 
recently took up the task of educating the 
farmers of McLennan County in the arts 
of “diversified farming." e, like so 
many others, finally reduced the problem 
to the Boys and Girls and the Pig Club. 
“We selected the pig," he writes, “as the 
* vehicle' to carry diversification into the 
minds of the farmer through the small boy, 
who will be the future farmer." 

Mr. Drake began by calling on several 
bankers and business men to finance the 
small boy with pure-blooded pigs. He 
offered their notes at 6 per cent, with no 
other security than their signatures, no 
mortgage or other obligations, except a 
waiver of all interest in the property 
from parents and guardians. The first 
man offered to finance twenty boys; this 
was better than he expected. Then the 
second man offered to finance another 
score. “I realized that I had started 
something," says Mr. Drake. Then the 
offers of pigs became more numerous than 
the boy and girl takers, and the plan was 
advertised in the county papers. A deluge 
of letters from interested boys followed. 

Now the boys all have “registered 
stock." The conditions of entry require 
each member of the county club to raise 
not less than half an acre of feed for the 
pig, and he is asked—for he cannot be 
compelled—to invest the profits in a 
heifer calf, starting them earnestly in the 
stock-raising game. This is the best plan 
so far devised. (Continued on page 85) 
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MAUDE PHILLIPS and THE DUCHESS 


The champion girl pig raiser of Georgia and her prize-winning 
Berkshire. ‘‘She petted her pig and fed it until it actually made 
a hog of itself," says “Pig Club” Downing 


THEY HAD THE SAME START 


Both came from the same litter. A mature, experienced farmer 
raised one in the old way. Orange McGee, pig club boy, the 
other. The farmer's pig weighed 65 pounds and the boy's pig 
weighed 485 pounds. Have been shown together all over theSouth 
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A Fool and His Money 


a Siaty-year-old Crook 


His thumb print—actual size 


D o You KNOW that crooks frequent the tango parlors—get acquainted 
with rich idle ladies and take thousands of dollars from them? ‘You will 


see how it is done when you read these amazing confessions. 


me^ 
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URING more than thirty years 
of earning a dishonest but com- 
fortable living, the police of 
none of the great cities of the 
United States have been able 

to "get" me, and now, at sixty, I take my 
daily stroll through a certain pretty sec- 
tion of New York with a cheerful greeting 
from every cop I pass. It is very pleasant 
to have the traffic canary single you out of 
the tide of people pouring across Fifth 
Avenue at Forty-Second Street, smile at 
you and shout a “good morning." The 
pus of New York are a fine, big, brave, 
armless lot of men. 

This observation brings me immediately 
to my story: To-day the gentlemen of the 
underworld have come in such close con- 
tact with the gentlemen—and the ladies, 
too—of the upper world that the former 
are practically remote from police obser- 
vation, and can therefore work with little 
danger of molestation. The detectives of 
a great city are recruited from the unedu- 


cated class necessarily, as the pay is poor 
and the hours long; and in New York it is 
even difficult to get two men each winter 
who know how to wear evening clothes 
well enough to mingle with society people 
at the opera and protect them from being 
robbed of their jewels. 

On the other hand, living comfortably 
in some of the best hotels are more than a 
score of immaculately dressed men who 
make friends easily, and who patiently 
bide their time until they have a sucker so 
well hooked that robbing him of his money 
is a simple task. These men are the high- 
class crooks of the country. They pla 
for large stakes and are not out after “ped- 
dlers,” as they call the gullible people who 
come their way with only a hundred or 
two dollars to lose. 


I? IS easy enough to understand why the 
gentlemen crooks find the immunity 
they want in New York. In this city of 
five million people there are ten thousand 


cops, of which five hundred are plain 
clothes men. The others are employed in 
walking beats, standing on peg posts, han- 
dling traffic, doing desk duty or filling 
clerical jobs in the many different branches 
of the department. Itis all that the hand- 
ful of sleuths can be expected to do if they 
attend to the crimes of violence, reports of 
which fill the newspapers daily: the bur- 
glaries, murders, highway robberies, as- 
saults, Black Hand and Anarchist out- 
rages, arson, white-slavery, automobile 
killings, and the like. 

In addition the force is drawn on for the 
protection of crowds in the theaters, at 
public meetings, at Fifth Avenue weddings, 
and for squads to see that countless city 
ordinances are enforced. If the cops were 
capable of dealing with the gentlemen 
knaves of the city it is doubtful if the com- 
missioner could spare enough of them to 
make us at all uneasy. 

The managers of the many palatial ho- 
tels of the city do all in their power to pro- 
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tect their guests, whether they are perma- 
nent or transient, and in every hostelry 
there is a house detective on ‘du night 
and day. But hotel detectives celine 
just as are other dectectives, and some of 
them can be reached. When a house de- 
tective is bribed he makes the best sort of 
steerer for the crook operating under his 
roof, for with a motion of his hand he gives 
* the office" to the latter, signifying that 
such or such person is easy. The plucking 
in such instances is never done in that ho- 
tel, and the detective is safe. 


IN “FEELING” for victims a telephone 
operator is sometimes secured as an aid. 
Passing a new fifty-dollar bill to a twelve- 
dollar-a-week girl who likes pretty clothes 
and matinées generally brings results. By 
listening to conversations over the wire 
from the rooms of guests she gets certain 
intimate knowledge, which she passes on 
to her employer, and he fortifies himself 
with this so that when he scrapes an ac- 

uaintance with the guest they talk of 
things and even people of mutual interest. 
The habits of the victim are known to the 
crook, his method of doing business, the 
bank which handles his money, and so on. 

Again, a hotel clerk falls for a bribe, and 
it is a part of the business of a good hotel 
clerk to know as much as possible about 
the affairs of the guests. At one time I 
and my steerer had on our pay roll the 
house detective, one of the clerks, and a 
telephone girl. We landed a rich man who 
was a bit sportily inclined. 

The sucker in this instance was a sub- 
stantial citizen, although he liked his bit of 
fun once ina while. Through the telephone 
girl we had found out that he liked «o.bet 
on the races and that he gambled in stocks. 
The Rosenthal murder had at that time 
opened up for .the district attorney the 
whole story of police protection of gam- 
bling houses, and there wasn’t a real up- 
to-date gambling house in New York in 
operation. Lou Betts’s place, Canfield’s, 
and all the other big joints in the neigh- 
borhood of Times Square were shut tight, 
and with a uniformed man at the door of 
each to see that they stayed shut. But 
there was a way of landing our sucker. 

My steerer, a man of education and ex- 
cellent appearance, a splendid dresser and 
a most convincing talker, made the ac- 
quaintance of the sucker and found that 
he shared the general public’s morbid in- 
terest in a certain beautiful young woman 
who had figured in a big murder trial and 
its sensational aftermath. The woman’s 
pictures had been printed in newspapers the 
world over; she had gone on the stage; and 
hats, collars and stockings had been named 
after her. We landed the sucker through 
his interest in her. 


R a consideration the celebrated lad 

took a small apartment near the hotel, 
one of the largest and most popular in the 
city. The conversation between the steerer 
and the sucker was shaped gradually to a 
discussion of the murder trial. With auh 
the steerer said that he knew the celebrity 
very well and that he was going to drop in 
to see her after the show. She lived in an 
apartment near by. The sucker was curi- 
ous for personal details about the woman, 
and the steerer invited him to go with him 
to meet her. Their acquaintance as hotel 
friends had existed for a week, and the 
sucker felt safe in this adventure. 


In the apartment of the celebrity a bot- 
tle was opened and a midnight luncheon 
enjoyed. There was nothing boisterous 
about the affair. In due time a dainty 
roulette table with silver trimmings and 
the usual electrical control of the spinning 
ball was brought out and a banker was 
selected. The play was for small stakes at 
first, just to make it interesting. Of course 


the stakes went higher and higher, and the 


victim had to send to the hotel for more 
money. He could afford indulgence in the 
sport, and the gentleman crook who spun 
the wheel could. afford it also, as was evi- 
dent by the stack of bills he placed on the 
board before him. 

When the victim left the apartment, or 
when he “blew,” as we term it, my steerer 
and I cut up the money sixty-forty—six 
thousand dollars for me and four for him 
—that having been our arrangement for 
over twenty years. The celebrity had 
been given her “ nut"—the expense money 
for the " plant"—in advance. 

This one instance of how the gentlemen 
knaves of a great city go about finding 
their victims in the great hotels is given 
with no desire to reflect on the manage- 
ment of the great luxurious hostelries of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, or any other large centers, 
for it is certainly to the interest of the 
managers that their guests be protected as 
fully as possible. And yet menace lurks 
for, and pitfalls await, the unwary day and 
night. Graft and the desire for easy money 
permeate the big towns, and the flash of 
money works wonders for the crook with a 
bank roll. And these gentlemen knaves 
now mingling with the upper world always 
have money. 

OT. many years ago a plausible swin- 

dler had to spend a lot of time and use 
a great deal of ingenuity before he could 
come in close contact with people of wealth 
and refinement. The lines drawn about 
the various circles of society in a great city 
were sharp and clear, and an interloper 
had a hard time of it establishing himself. 
It is different now, for the dance craze has 
thrown wide the gates, and instead of the 
exclusive man or woman being looked up 
to, it is the good “mixer” who is admired. 

How many hundreds of tango parlors 
there are in New York it would be hard to 
tell offhand, but it is sufficient to say that 
even some of the most old-fashioned ho- 
tels have had to meet the craze for danc- 
ing. Middle-aged and old men and wom- 
en, who had been content with evenings 
at their clubs or at home with best-seller 
novels or at the theater three years ago, 
dance every afternoon and night, going 
from one place to the other, seeking change 
of music and surroundings and worshiping 
at the feet of the latest professionals who 
have achieved fame. 

Few well-to-do or fairly well-to-do men 
know with whom their wives are tangoing 
or fox-trotting, and few wives are wise to 
what their husbands are up to. In the 
best of the dance places provision is made 
for partners, so that there is no longer the 
tragedy of the wallflower. As there is 
generally a surplus-of women patrons, the 
dance parlor managers employ well-dressed 
and skilled young men to meet this situa- 
tion. For the sake of the thrill they get 
from the modern and sensuous dances, 
many women, some of them of the richest 
and best families, trust themselves to the 


arms of utter strangers, and it is there that 
the gentlemen of the underworld are to- 
day enjoying an advantage they have nev- 
er before enjoyed. The dance has let down 
the bars. 


ROOKS of high and low degree are en- 
joying a new and profitable field as a 
result. Blackmail is the commonest meth- 
od of getting money from the women pa- 
trons of the dancing places; but that is far 
from being the sole method of robbery in 
use. The field is enjoyed even by bur- 
lars, as the police records of New York 
Cit will show. 
he case of the Gentleman Burglar is 
one in point. This modern Dick Turpin 
turned off something absolutely new in 
house-breaking. He was young and hand- 
some, an excellent dancer, and always 
dressed to the minute. The women were 
only too glad to get the chance to dance 
with him, and he made many appoint- 
ments of which their husbands or parents 
at home knew nothing. He did things on 
an elegant scale, and would escort his ad- 
miring dance partner home each night, us- 
ing a taxi, of course. 

At the door he would take the night key 
of the lady and open for her. Generally 
there would be a chat on the front stoop, 
and at its close the admirable dancer would 
depart, taking the key with him. If the 
robbery of the house promised good loot 
and the lady was thoughtful enough to ask 
for her key he would return it, but on the 
next night of appointment he would make 
a quer impression of the key in soft wax. 

n evening clothes and opera hat this 
burglar-dancer would ride up to the house 
in a taxi in the early hours of the morning, 
and before the very eyes of the cop on the 
beat enter the house and proceed about his 
business of collecting the family silver and 
cash. He robbed a dozen and more houses 
and apartments in the West Side before he 
was trapped. He put up a fight and was 
shot twice before he surrendered. His ca- 
reer made a mild yellow journal sensation 
for a day or two. 

Now if a burglar can get away with that 
sort of thing in the heat of a dance craze 
which has swept the whole nation, it is 
reasonable to suppose that knaves with 
wits and manners and long-time experi- 
ence in bilking the gullible can get away 
with a great deal more. They do. 


"THE class of crooks to which I belonged 
for so many years do not go in for bur- 
glary or any of the coarser methods of 
separating a fool from his money. They 
plan intricately and carefully to take away 
the money of their victim and have the vic- 
tim say " Thank you" when he hands it 
over, believing that he is making a good 
bargain, in fact that he is getting some- 
hing for nothing. 
hen we found that the dance eraze 
opened up the finest sort of opportunity 
for us to reach good “prospects” the first 
thing we decided on was the hiring of male 
youth and grace. We needed a steerer 
who could tango or fox-trot with the best 
of them, who had a winning way with the 
ladies, and who could proceed abeut the 
heartbreaking business in a thoroughly 
gentlemanly fashion. We found him eas- 
ily enough, and in the new slang of the un- 
derworld he became known as the '*Pre- 
mier. 
He was surely a (Continued on page 76) 


The War Buzzard 


By E. Richard Schayer 


HAVE been to war and I never want 
to go again. It seems to me now 
that neither a sense of so-called pa- 
triotism nor a conscription law will 
ever stuff me into a uniform and lead 
me out to the slaughter. That is what I 
mean by going to war. Do not misjudge 
or prejudge me, but listen, and I will give 
you a glimpse of my experiences—only a 
glimpse, for the full picture could neither 
e written nor printed. 

Lest you should think my expression 
indicative of cowardice, I want to say I am 
not more afraid of death than the average 
man. During the seven months that I 
lived like a pig in the British army, wal- 
lowing in mud and serving as a permanent 
base of supplies for a thousand lice, I sur- 
vived many times the prospect of immedi- 
ate extinction in more than the advertised 
fifty-seven ways. 

Tt isn’t the memory of those vast and 
awful occasions when earth and sky and 
heaven and hell became all jumbled to- 
gether in a gigantic cataclysm of noise and 
shock and blood that bothers me. There 
are many worse methods of being passed 
into the unknown than by being pierced 
neatly through a vital spot by a high- 
velocity bullet or struck squarely in the 
midriff by a three-inch shell. No. The 
thing that swoops over me every now and 
then these days just as I place my ball for 
a drive from the tee, and causes me to 
slice the shot into the woods and curse 
war all over again, is the recollection of 
such little incidents as the Swanking Cor- 
poral of the Third Dragoon Guards and 
the Dead German of the Grove of Horrors. 

The Corporal and I had painted the an- 
cient piles of old Rouen an indelicate pink 
one night. It was the best we could do on 
the twelve francs and tuppence we aggre- 
gated between us. The next time I met 
him was in the trenches beyond Bethune. 
We shared half a tin of “ Plum and Apple" 
jam, made of turnips and glucose, and a 
dicksey of tea, and talked over our jam- 
boree. 

The Corporal was always “‘swanking,” 
an English idiom that means boasting 
and swaggering. He had wonderful blue 
eyes with long black lashes, my Corporal 
friend, and a little mustache with carefully 
waxed ends. His life had been an endless 
chain of amours. But he was a good sol- 
dier and a pleasant companion, and when 
I saw him the following day he was so 
altered that I shall never be able to forget 
him. 

'The Corporal caught a fragment of 
shrapnel shell on the side of his lower jaw. 
When I helped carry him on a stretch- 
er to the ambulance his face ended at the 
little mustache. Below that was nothing 
but red froth and bursting bubbles. He 
lived, too, and went home with a black silk 
handkerchief instead of a lower jaw, and 
takes his nourishment through a funnel. 
He will have no more amours. 

'The Grove of Horrors was a little strip 
of woodland separating two farms near 
Ypres. The British trench bordered the 


western edge of the wood, the German 
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fication for publishing these 
definite pictures of the horrors 
of modern warfare. 


ditch ran along the eastern edge. They 
were only about eighty yards apart. Re- 
peated helling had reduced the grove to 
tatters. It was a drunken, crazy wood. 
Bare tree trunks ending sharply in splin- 
tered spikes stuck up out of a tangle of 
slanting, twisted, torn limbs and branches. 
Half of it was dead, the other half a maimed 
and tortured maze of green. I stood be- 
side a Canadian rifleman and peered over 
the parapet. There were thousands of 
dead Germans and British in that night- 


mare wood, he had told me. It had been 
charged through over and over again since 
November, neither side ever gaining the 
opposing trench. The dead and helplessly 
wounded from each assault had remained 
in that Grove of Horrors. Now it was 
May. 

Just in front of us a big tree had been 
cut in half by a shell, and sticking up out 
of its bare prone branches were the stiff 
legs of a German soldier. He had fallen, 
when shot, head first into the tree over 
which he was scrambling to the charge. 
One trouser leg had been yanked out of 
the high boot top and slit almost to the 
knee, exposing a livid shank covered with 
black hair. The body had been there two 
weeks. 

The Canadian rifleman cursed those 
legs. He said they "had his goat.” I 
cursed with him, for they certainly had 
mine. Then out of the Grove of Horrors 
came the rustle of the east wind. As it 
struck us in the face I became engulfed in 
a wave of nausea. The breath of that 
mad woodland was a pestilence. Perhaps, 
Gentle Reader, you may have had a dead 
rat in the walls of your house. There were 
thousands of lumps of uniformed carrion 
in that wood. 

The rifleman swore an oath that threat- 
ened him with eternal damnation, and re- 
flected on his mother’s code of morals. 
Then he seized his rifle and began firing 
shot after shot into the wood. held my 
nose and stepped back beside him to see 
what he was doing. He was shooting 
those legs away. I waited to see the bare 
one sway and sway and collapse out of 
sight in the branches. Then I left him 
pumping bullets through the other. 

So you see it isn’t altogether fear of 
death that will keep me forever out of a 
military uniform. My face, such as it is, 
would scarcely be improved by the sub- 
stitution of a black handkerchief for my 
lower jaw; and when I die I want to be 
cremated, or at least buried, and not have 
my dead legs shot off at the knee by an 
irritated and blasphemous rifleman. 


HESE two minor incidents serve well 

enough to illustrate the worst phases of 
the war horror. They have burned them- 
selves into my soul. A thousand men have 
been hurled into the great beyond before 
my eyes; I have helped transport upward 
of a thousand mutilated and shrieking fel- 
low soldiers; I have seen twenty-seven 
hundred and thirty-five French soldier- 
corpses stacked like cordwood beside a 
great burial trench—but it is the Swank- 
ing Corporal and the German Legs that 
come back to me with the most force, 
causing me to shudder by day and groan 
in my dreams at night. 

Since my liberation from the army I 
have read here and there descriptions of 
hospitals more or less near the front— 
and the truth. Some of these stories have 
pictured pathetically and powerfully the 
situation of these maimed victims of Gov- 
ernments and diplomats. Invariably the 
accounts emphasize (Continued on page 72) 
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A Humorous Story of Inconsistency 


The Peace Advocate 


By Arthur L. Buzzell 


ILLUSTRATION 


S A SORT of a forecast of the 

sanguinariness of the day, 

Little Bill cut his tongue while 

shaving that morning. He had 

a habit of pushing out the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and his tongue slipped 
through just as the razor came swoopin 
down on a bristly little clump that st 
guard at a corner of the portal. 

The cut wasn’t severe enough to be 
classed in that loosely-assembled category 
generally denominated “‘bad;” but a cut 
on the tongue is always bad, no matter 
on whose tongue or in what category. 

Nevertheless it would have hurt Bill 
much less had it been on his wife’s tongue. 
And his wife was big enough to stand it, 
too, for she weighed two hundred and 
twenty pounds. Little Bill weighed one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

While there had always been a dis- 
crepancy in their weights, the difference 
had never been so marked as right now. 
Mrs. Mussing had been long and rangy in 
girlhood—tall and stately, she had flat- 
tered herself. Bill, on the other hand, had 
been known as “Stub” and “Spud” to 
his boyhood chums. Nature has a way 
of sometimes bringing such contrasts to- 
gether and uniting them in the holy bonds 
of wedlock; so, squarely in the face of that 
tinge of facetiousness they knew was 
marking the countryside’s conversation, 
and in spite of a full realization of the fact 
that many thousand remarks would be 
made at their expense as they journeyed 
adown life’s pathway, Bill and Belle were 
duly united. 

ime had not been kind to either of 
them. At the age of forty-two Mrs. 
Mussing began to revert to type—that is, 
assuming that Darwin was ri ht and that 
before the monkey came the jellyfish. 
Garment after garment she outgrew, 
until finally the adrenals, or the pineals, 
or whatever it was that was doing the 
damage, quit gushing, and she was as- 
tounded to find herself stationary some- 
where around the eighth-of-a-ton mark. 

Meanwhile Little Bill was becoming 
little-er. He began to shrivel up the day 
after he bought out Old Man Hammer 
and took charge of the store he had worked 
in for twenty years, a shoe store. One 
would have thought that a man who had 
spent that length of time getting ac- 
quainted with a business—and so small a 
one at that—would have known it well 
enough so that he wouldn't need to live 
in constant fear of getting a whack from 
its heels. But perhaps Bill didn't learn 
the strength of his commercial legs soon 
enough; and perhaps, again, he was so 
fearful of what might happen if anything 
did happen that his digestion became de- 
ranged. At any rate, his hair began to 
fall out, all unnecessary flesh to fade from 
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his bones, and his face to get weazened 
and checkered, like Sitting Bull's. 

There were no children and, needless to 
say, Mrs. Mussing could not always be 
found at home. Church, charitable, and 
lodge affairs—these supplied a partial out- 
let. Every human being must find ex- 
pression. 

Did the parsonage roof need fifty dol- 
lars' worth of shingles to divert the rain 
from the sermon to the soft-water barrel? 
Mrs. Mussing would raise the money. 
Must the encroachment of a contending 
faith be combated by a mild disturbance? 
Mrs. Mussing would raise that, also. She 
was at once Electra, Rebekah, Alpha, 
Omega, and the first-born of the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters—if there are auxilia 
organizations enough to supply sch 
titles. She was president of the Votes-for- 
Women League, the real head of the 
Shakespeare Club, and local chairman of 
Belgian relief; and, lastly, at least for 
present purposes, she was a delegate to 
the Philadelphia convention of the Emer- 
gency Peace Federation. 

"What can America do to stop the 
War?" A momentous question, surely. 
At Philadelphia Mrs. Mussing heard this 
topic discussed by men and women of 
national, yes, international, repute; heard 
scores of ideas advanced; some pertinent, 
some less so, some unbiased, some thick 
with foreign thought and accent; some 
practical, some strangely otherwise. How- 
ever, Mrs. Mussing was neither particular 
nor discriminating. Out of it all she got 
but little—beyond a clearer understand- 
ing of what was going on, a revivified 
horror of war in the abstract, and a faint, 
vague conception of the broader meanin 
of "Peace on earth, good will towar 
men." 


AND so it happened that at the break- 
fast table Little Bill was regaled with 
two hard-fried, cold-storage eggs, a curled- 
up, blackened strip of bacon, and reel 
after reel of peace talk. He said little, 
that being his habit, indeed; but this 
morning in particular all that reserve of 
alertness which could with safety be with- 
drawn from listening was devoted to keep- 
ing the salt from the eggs and bacon out 
of the cut in his tongue. 

“Street brawls are wrong,” pursued 
Mrs. Mussing, parroting one of the 
Philadelphia s akes "Érhen how can 
we justity the brawls of nations? If two 
men dispute, should they claw each 
other's faces? We say, ' No, our laws do 
not permit it.’ Yet nations fly at each 
other's throats, and there is no earthl 
power mighty enough to stay them. We 
cannot justify it. To fight is more than 
criminal, it is a sin; and wholesale fighting 
is wholesale sinning.” 


“Yes,” agreed Bill. 

“Isn’t it terrible? Just stop and think 
ofit! Think of the burden laid on woman- 
kind. Theirs is the hardest part, always.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bill. 

“Women hate war. Women_ hate 
strife and commotion of all kind. Theirs 
is a peaceful disposition.” 

Ves,” agreed Bill. 

* William Mussing, are you dumb this 
morning?" 

“No,” responded William. 

Mrs. Mussing left the table in disgust. 
Nor did Bill linger long. With a small 
piece of bread he cleaned up his plate, 
after which he carefully laid his knife and 
fork across it. Then he put on his wide 
black hat and went to the store. 

Retail shoe dealing can scarcely be 
classed as an art. There are those who 
would reduce its elements to a science, 
but so far they have not quite succeeded, 
in spite of the Brandeis book and the 
Harvard Research Bureau. Nor are we 
permitted to list it as a form of amuse- 
ment, although amusing incidents some- 
times come out of it. 

Little Bill looked on it merely as a 
means of making a living, and perhaps, 
after all, he was right. 


CYRUS OGLETHORPE was an ex- 
tremely hard man to deal with; every- 
body for twenty miles around knew that. 
When he let a dollar go out of one hand 
he wanted to feel a dollar and a quarter, 
or its equivalent, coming into the other. 
He made it an invariable rule not to pay 
the marked price for anything without 
first entering a demurrer. For years he 
had pursued the same tactics, which con- 
sisted of shaking his head solemnly, stat- 
ing what he thought the article ought to 
be worth, and then leaning forward and 
saying in a shrewd whisper, "Let's com- 
promise. 

Now Cyrus needed shoes; had needed 
them for two months or more. Bill was 
not particularly pleased to see him come 
in, but nevertheless he gave him cour- 
teous attention and a good fit. "When 
Cyrus had got both his feet into shoes, 
he began to object: That wasn't exactly 
the kind of shoe he had had in mind. Oh, 
yes, they felt comfortable enough, he'd 
admit that. But, well, wasn't the price 
a little stiff? 

Bill assured him it wasn't. 

* I always pay cash, you know." 

Bill shrugged his shoulders. “Yes, I 
know," he replied. 

“You’ve got a great many customers, 
Mr. Muri ; who oot ay cash. Yet 
you make these people the same pri 
don’t you? I don’t think that’s fain” s 

“TIl charge "em, Cy, if you want me 
to," said Bill, as carelessly as he could. 

" No, I don't mean that. I want to pay 
cash. I always do; I don't owe a dollar 
in the vod But x sometimes seems to 
me that the man who pays as h 
the gom x it.” id [o 

“Well, the price of those shoes is t 
dollars and a half. That's all there id 


d give you three. Let’s—” 

ill's patience gave way. “Take ’ 

off!" he commanded. n ae 
There was a timbre in the tones that 
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"Wh irn," she called peremptorily, 
“you come right— straight—home!” 


struck fire somewhere in Mr. Oglethorpe's 
fint make-up. 

"You act as if I had to," 

with an imitation of a grin. 

* You heard what I said," 
Bill, holding his ground. 

* Well, if I don't— What then?" 

“If you don't, I'll take'em off for you!” 

Cy laughed outright. “You! You, 
you little whippersnapper!” he cried de- 
risively. 

Cyrus was still sitting on the bench, 
and Bill didn’t wait for him to arise. He 
hit him squarely on the nose. 

During the next three minutes several 
things happened. Neither Little Bill nor 
his larger adversary had had much expe- 
rience at this particular kind of work, 


he observed, 


responded 


but both displayed a highly commendable 
eagerness to get the job finished as soon as 
possible and out of the way. Bill had led 
off with a Bernhardi, which went a long 
way toward determining the outcome, for 
Cy in his excitement closed his jaws to- 
gether and kept his teeth tightly clenched, 
making it extremely difficult, with his 
nose out of commission, to get breath 
enough into his lungs. Nevertheless, Bill 
was repeatedly compelled to abandon his 
position, in fact it was his bewildering 
skill in the matter of changing position 
that caused him to come through eventu- 
ally in a condition that, while it ap- 
proached figurative, or military, annihila- 
tion, yet enabled him to stand upright, 
by spreading his legs somewhat. 
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a lucky chance Bill got in three 
es blows S Mah: while aimed at the face, 
all found their way in quick succession to 
a spot over the stomach. Cyrus was weak 
there, having had dyspepsia for fifteen 
years. He staggered backward and his 
feet came in contact with a fitting stool; 
and in trying to recover he doubled for- 
ward and threw out both arms. It was the 
golden opportunity spoken of in the cop 
book, and Bill proceeded to take full se 
vantage of it. 

A clerk crawled from beneath the 
wrapping counter, came forward and 
pointed at the shoes on prostrate Cyrus’s 

eet. 

“Shall I take ’em off?” he asked. 

Bill laughed, a little nervous, painful 
cackle. ‘‘No, leave ’em on,” he said. 
“Let him have ’em for three dollars, and 
throw in an extra pair of laces.” 

A dozen men dud boys had crowded into 
the store. Of this Bill had been vaguely 
conscious; but now, (Continued on page 71) 
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Where Will You Be 
. at Sixty-Five 


Ts E First four articles in this month's 
department are numbered, because they 
-form a group and should be considered to- 
gether—first, the facts about human beings 
in general at sixty-five; second, the case of an 
old man who has not saved; third, a letter 
from an unbeliever in saving; fourth, a letter 
from a home where system- 

atic saving has gone on for 

thirty-five years. i 


1. The Difference Be- 
tween 25 and 65 


T TWENTY, sixty- 
five seems eons away; 
but it may be interesting 
to younger readers to know 
just where they will be, fi- 
nancially, at that age. The 
following statistics, com- 
piled by a big life insurance 
company after a vast in- 
vestigation for theirownin- 
formation, are correct: Out 
of 100 average healthy men 
at twenty-five, at sixty-five 
36 will be dead, 1 will be 
rich, 4 will be wealthy, 5 
will still be supporting 
themselves by work, 54 will be dependent 
upon friends, relatives or charity. D. C. 


2. Nothing Saved at 69 


M* FATHER married at twenty-two. 
He had a splendid position, his sal- 
ary averaging from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty and sometimes two hun- 
dred dollars per month. 

He never believed in banking his money. 
“Enjoy it while you live," was his motto. 
"Why leave it for somebody else to 
spend?" he would say. : 

As a child, I had every luxury imagin- 
able, and my mother never had to turn 
her hand to do a thing. 

I often heard my grandfather advising 
my father to lay away some money for his 
old age, or the rainy day which was bound 
to come. Father always laughed and 
said, "Suppose I don't live to be old? 
What good would I get out of it then?" 

At the age of fifty-two the storm broke 
in all its fury, and the house which Father 
had founded on the sands of pleasure was 
swept away on the first blast. 

is partner disappeared with every 
available cent of the firm’s money, and 
Father was left—stranded. 

Well I remember the day he came home, 
haggard and bent, grown old in an hour. 
The wakeful nights and the hideous days 
which followed brought no help. 
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At forty-seven years of age my mother 
cooked her first meal. 

From luxury we dropped to poverty, 
and now Father and Mother are sixty- 
nine and sixty-four years and have no 
place which they can call home, although 
they know they are welcome with us, their 


NEXT MONTH 7n this depart- 
ment Ida M. Tarbell will re- 
port a conversation about 
thrift she once had with H.H. 
Rogers, the famous Stand- 
ard Oil man. 


children, whom they stay with. But Fa- 
ther often says now, “What a fool I was! 
Oh, what a fool!" 

I am the youngest child, and with the 
lesson of my parents before me I shall 
learn to build my house, while I yet have 
time, on a rock foundation. M. B. F. 


3. Doesn't Believe in Saving 


MY HUSBAND has been a practicing 
physician in a large city for fifteen 
years. We have tasted luxury at times 
(and I fear have luxurious tastes), have 
always lived in comfort, and never known 
real want—and yet, there have been many 
times when we've looked into the flat 
purse and wondered when it would bulge 


_out, big and fat, again. 


But we have learned to say good-by to 
the last dollar, trusting it would send its 
friends to us, and it always has. Just 
when we get “flattest broke," a patient 
pays a bill, or a relative gives the “kid- 
dies” a ten-spot. 

We own our home, help support our 
church, and pay our bills. But we have 
no bank account. And if anybody leaves 
us twenty-five hundred dollars, a part of 
it may be salted down to help pay our 
way into the old folks’ home; but a large 
part will be made to serve us here and 
now, while we have the health, strength, 
and inclination to enjoy it, and while our 


children can use it toward helping them to 
have the gloriously happy childhood and 
youth that we bad. 

Yes, of course, money saved and prop- 
erly invested will grow. So will you grow 
—old. And a curious thing about a dollar 
is that when you are old it will buy you 

bed slippersor a shawl; but 
when you are young it will 
buy silk étockihes and a 
good novel. 

“Think of the money 
you've paid out in wages to 
a kitchen maid," remarked 
a neighbor recently. “ But 
think of the dishes I have 
not washed," I replied, 
" and the sunsets, and the 
romps with the children, 

‘and the books and the rides 
that I've enjoyed, while a 
faithful mad. earned an 
honest living.” 

We might have forgone 
the pleasure of our little 
journeys and vacation 
trips. We might now have 
asubstantial bank account. 
And at the age of sixty— 
perish the thought!—we 

might possibly be rich. 

ut we have preferred other riches—and 
had them. And if we do attain to the age 
of sixty and, through what some would 
call our mismanagement or improvidence, 
spend our last days in the “ poorhouse,”” 
we can, atleast, enjoy “looking backward," 
and telling our new friends what good 

sports we've been. L. P. 


4. Well-to-do—and Glad of It 


I BECAME engaged in 1879 to a fifty- 
dollar-a-month clerk. We decided to for- 
go pleasures which cost money, in order to 
save up for housekeeping. Then my hus- 
band-to-be refused to go to free entertain- 
ments or to church with me, fearing that 
our friends, not understanding, would think 
him “close.” But we saw each other often 
enough in my home, and our wedding came 
as a surprise to many who thought we had 
broken off. 

SN father gave me choice between a 
wedding feast or two hundred dollars. I 
snose the a B 

e set up housekeeping on the two hun- 
dred dollars and m husband's savings and 
he was unexpectedly promoted to $100 a 
month. At the end of one year we had saved 
$600, and my father, seeing our thrift, gave 
me $1,000. Then we had the chance to buy 
a small cottage for the $1,600. Then mv 
husband went into (Continued on page 74) 


The Most Difficult Thing I Ever Did 


FIRST PRIZE 


HE most difficult thing I ever did 

is what I am now doing, telling 

about it. I seem to find it harder 
than anyone else I know to speak about 
anything happening to me, or my feelings, 
or what I want. ; 

You see, I am thirty-nine years old now. 
I’m the oldest of a Methodist minister’s 
four daughters. The youngest is thirty- 
four, and she looks like the rest of us. 
We're all tall, rather thin, and have light 
brown hair. I began to wrinkle years ago. 

They all happen to teach school. But 
I'm fond of books, so I went into library 
work, and I'm in the cataloguing depart- 


ment. You see how much chance we had 


to meet young people. 

But we worked along until four years 
ago. I was thirty-five then, and I looked 
as old as I do now. And suddenly I fell 
in love. Idon’t know how. I didn’t think 
about it; if I had I’d have been too 
ashamed and afraid to do it, I guess. 

He was a young man, only twenty-five, 
from the South. He is not very stron 
and he was very lonely, so he used to read. 


SECOND PRIZE 


BOUT five years ago I was stricken 
with brain fever and for a time 
my life was despaired of. As I 
egan to recover, the past, I found, was a 
blank to me. I was told it was my wife 
who watched by my bedside and the little 
boy was my child. That stunned me at 
the time. I could remember no wife and 
boy. It was out of the question. Be- 
sides she, who was said to be my wife, 
was nothing like the woman I would 
marry. I had watched her during m 
convalescence, one of those demure, self- 
sacrificing creatures who seemed to ut- 
terly lack spirit. It was always, “ Dear, 
let me do this,” and, ‘Dear, is that bet- 
ter?" until when I fully recovered I 
loathed the sight of her. Yet there she 
was, my wife, whom I had taken for bet- 
ter or for worse. And then the boy, too, 
for whom I was partly responsible for bring- 
ing into the world. It was too horrible to 
contemplate. How could I go on through 


uite a bit. We're more intimate in our 
little town than in a big city, I guess. 
Since the cataloguing room is used for di- 
rectors' meetings there are big deep chairs 
along the walls. They let him come there 
to read, because he is so frail. So we met. 
We came to talk, about books and him. 
You can't imagine how different it seemed 
to me at home after I met him. 

But one day he came and said, “I’m 
returning South, Miss E. We'll have no 
more pleasant chats." 

All at once I felt I just couldn't have it. 
You will think it queer, I know. I knew 
he was ten years younger than I. But I 
couldn't let [s leave. I stammered but I 
managed to say something about his being 
lonely there, for I knew he had only one 
sister, in Canada. 

Then I said, “Why don't you stay here 
—and marry me?” 

I don’t know how I said it. I’d been 
thinking about his going away, and how 
terrible it would be. The words just 
seemed to tear themselves out, though I’m 
pretty quiet usually. He didn’t mention 


the countless days with a woman for my 
wife whom I despised, whom I could not be- 
lieve in my own mind was my wife, and a 
son of whom I knew nothing? 

Night after night, as I lay beside her, 
day after day I suffered the tortures of the 
damned. The double life—hating her in 
my heart—practicing the deception of lov- 
ing her, saying endearing things to her that 
she expected, when all the time I felt like 
screaming, “I hate you!” I thought it 
would drive me mad. Suicide, I was too 
much of coward to even consider. 

And so the horrible days passed, a Doc- 
tor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde existence for 
me. I wonder and marvel now how I 
E my true feelings from being seen by 

er. 

After my illness I had to accept an 
ordinary position with the firm, of which, 
they told me, I was formerly cashier, and 
learn the business. My wife told me how 
we had saved a snug sum in the bank and 


Asked a Man to Love Her 


being so much younger, or anything. He 
said presently, “You know I'm a sick 
man. Pll never get well." 

But I didn't care. That part was easy. 
We were married. I know there's gossip, 
mostly about my age. But they're used 
to my being married, and even to my 
being older than my husband. Now they 
say, “How terrible it must be to work like 
a slave for a man who'll never get well and 


return your care." f 
My husband has consumption. I do 
our housekeeping at night. I still work 


in the cataloguing department. I do get 
tired, it wears one out a little to stretch 
every penny to the utmost buying power. 
I’m thinner and homelier than ever, I 
uess. But no one can realize how happy 
am, and how easy it is to work for him. 
The easiest things in my life are those I 
do for him, working for him, cooking, sit- 
ting by his bed, all night sometimes. The 
hardest thing in my life was for an old 
maid like I was to find courage to ask for 
love. But I did it. And he loves me. 
E. G. S. 


Feigned Love when he Hated 


also had paid for our home. I remember 
how deliriously I laughed at the “We 
have saved.” This money tided us over 
until I began to get on my feet. 

My wife, it is still hard for me to call 
her that, died nearly a year ago, still be- 
lieving I was a true, loving husband. I 
can remember as I returned to the house 
with the boy after the funeral what a sigh 
of relief escaped me. How happy and free 
I felt when I should have been grieving. 
But I could not help it. For four long 
years I had bent every effort to make m 
wife believe I loved and cared for her. 
had done the most difficult thing a man 
can possibly do. Don’t you think so? 

The boy? Oh! I sent him off to school. 
He is doing fine. I am beginning to be in- 
terested in him. Maybe some day He 
who rules the universe will restore to me 
the memory of that which is blank, and 
then I can be a true father to my boy. 

H. S. C. 


THIRD PRIZE 


AM a practicing physician in a thriv- 

ing city in the Middle West, and the 

story I wish to relate here will appear 
to the average layman to be somewhat 
** medicated,” as the good lady of Boston 
said of Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
unique psychopathic story entitled “Elsie 
Venner.” Nevertheless, what I am about 
to tell is absolutely true, and can be veri- 
fied by reference to medical literature, as 
it has been reported for the benefit of 
medical science and has also been quoted 
in German periodicals. 


I was called one morning about five 
years ago to a young man about nineteen 
years old, who had just come back from 
the country, where a few days before he 
had injured his big toe while running a 
foot race in his bare feet. I found a 
splinter of rotten wood buried under the 
bones of his toe. I removed the splinter 
in pieces, and after being sure I had all the 
wood out I dressed the toe properly. The 
next day when I called to see my patient 
I noticed a peculiar grinlike expression on 
his face, which I knew to be the risus 


Without Sleep fought Seven Days for a Boy’s Life 


sardonicus of medical fame, and which is 
one of the first symptoms of that most 
dreadful of all acute diseases, tetanus, or 
lockjaw as it is more commonly called. 
Without alarming my patient I immedi- 
ately injected into his veins three thou- 
sand units of tetanus antitoxin. Then I 
called his parents aside and told them 
what was approaching. This young man 
was an only son, a somewhat handsome, 
athletic fello . who was idolized by them. 
And it is needless to say they were heart- 
broken; but they left their son to my en- 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT GLOW! 


An evening spent with my 
AEOLIAN-VOCALION | 


v 


7.7 WAS tired that night and felt the need of selves through this exquisite processional. 
music and of rest. Dinner was over. My ] heard the mellow sweetness of the horns. 
H pipe was lit. Near me blazed a cheerful fire 
5] -+> glowing from the grateful dark. I placed a 
Ri record — Titl's Serenade — into my Vocalion. 
I slid into an easy-chair beside it. I closed 
my eyes . . . . «© «© © © 5. 5 


I heard every instrument swelling from 
the bosom of a wonderful harmony, and yet 
so separately beautiful that each separate 
virgin freshness was preserved in all its rav- 
ishment. 

Serenely, beautifully, a very wonderment 
of music sounded in my ears. I was in an- 
other world —- far from the strain and fret of 
business. I seemed to see the crescent moon, 
the turreted castle, the troubadour singing 
to his lady. That ''beauty of enchanted 
sound,’’ reproduced so purely by the Voca- 

lion, made me see it. I heard those 

plaintive, liquid notes of love voiced 

through the transcendent beauty of So I took the Graduola device in my hand 

the full orchestra. I heard the cello —it is part of the Vocalion. I pressed it. 

full of voluptuous languor—the Softly, beautifully —their strength propor- 

wistful strings of the violin. I tioned to my most delicate pressure — those 

heard the gentle accents velvet tones ever so gently melted away. I 

of the flute, the elo- swelled them forth again. I pressed them 

quent, grave oboe down to a very whisper of limpid beauty — 

— wreathing for this remarkable device never muffles the 

them- Vocalion's unduplicatable tones—simply coa- 

trolling them at their source. It was enabling 

me literally to become my own conductor, to 

press my own mood into the music, till at my 

simple touch the instrument actually reflected 
every shade of my feeling. 


It was as if the very orchestra itself were 
playing to me there in the fire-glow where I 
sat. The Vocalion was producing for me a 
repeated hearing—so astonishingly beautiful 
in tone that the music became part of me. I 
felt exalted and moved. The wish to play 
myself this enchanting serenade came upon 
me. 


PN 


BE secreto 


Mem TT. 


I seemed to be making this wonderful 
phonograph almost human —and getting from 
it a delight in its almost instinctive response 
possible to no other phonograph in all the 
world. 


e e» 5c © 5 + Softly the music died 
away. For a moment there was silence, then 


“It was as if the very orchestra itself were playing to me there 
in the fire-glow where Isat . . . . the Graduola . . enabling 
me literally to become my own conductor." 


— — —- " 
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—laughter, chatter, footsteps! The lights 
were up! Two soft hands were over my 
eyes. 
her young friends and — nothing but a 
dance would do them! 


I smiled, for I knew what they wanted 
—the latest Fox Trot —the Georgia Grind 
—the second record I brought home that 
night ! 


I put it in the Vocalion and they started 
— every one of them. I started too; I could 
hardly help myself as wave upon wave of 
the sweet yet powerful tones of the Vocalion 
flooded out. There seems a richer, rounder, 
broader quality to the tones—a full-bodied 
tonal opulence which was never possible to 
the phonograph before. Even the lower 
tones have so pure, so full a depth that not 
Betty's laughter nor all the happy chatter 
of the young folk could dominate it. 


p? 


‘What an exquisite dance cried 


Betty when it was over. 


“And what tone— what volume! ex- 
claimed Alice. ''It's like dancing to an 
orchestra. You never miss a time beat. 
Why, it plays wonderful dancing music !^' 


** My dear, it's a wonderful instrument 
—this Vocalion,’’ I replied. 


And it is. I never thought to hear a 
phonograph whose tones could be so richly 
volumed and yet so delicate in tonal tint— 
or to hear one that could so perfectly reflect 
the subtler characteristics of every instru- 
ment in the whole orchestral choir. 


I thought of the extraordinary new 
Sound Box of the Vocalion — so sized that 
it has room fitly to develop the deeper, 
more tenderly emotional tones. So perfect 
in construction that it calls out beauties 
actually buried in all records until now. 


I thought, too, of tbe new Symphonetic 
Horn whose novel horn material and scien- 
tific shape preserve every slightest shade 
of tonal beauty developed from the Sound 
Box. 


And I wondered at the whole scientific 
miracle of this new phonograph, the 
Vocalion, which has at a stride, made sound 
production almost perfect and allows you— 
though only should you wish to do so—to 
actually become your own conductor, by shad- 
ing any passages you will, melting them 
away, or swelling them forth again—in a 
word, by changing the monotony ofa single 
record just as a performer changes the 
monotony of any single performance. 


It was Betty with a jolly party of 
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» . . Wave upon wave of the sweet yet powerful tones 
oe Vocalion flooded out—a full-bodied tonal opulence 
which was never possible to the phonograph before.” 


+» e «© 5. 5. 5. I remember no happier evening than 
this one, passed listening to these ''poetries of sound’? 
mirrored for me almost flawlessly in my very home by 
this newer, greater phonograph with its pure, pure beauties 
and its fuller tones. 


olwithstanding the marked musical superiority of the 

Aeolian-Vocalion and the fact that architecturally it sets 
an entirely new standard, its cost is very moderate. It may 
be obtained in a variety of beautiful models costing from $35 
upward. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made exclusively by the Aeolian 
Company. Owing to its relatively limited output, it is on 
exhibition and sale, at present, only in certain cities. 


To all who write, information as to where it may be 
seen will be sent. Also there will be mailed a catalog 
giving styles and prices and containing the most interest- 
ing popular treatise on "'tone"" and ‘‘tone-production,’’ 
probably ever published. 


Address Department C 11 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the world-famous Pianola and the largest manufacturers 
of musical instruments in the world. 


Copyright, 1915, The Acolian Company 
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tire care with a confidence that made my 
heart ache for them, and I assumed the 
terrible responsibility with many dismal 
forebodings. 

After arranging with another physician 
to take care of ny other patients and also 
with a druggist to get me all the antitoxin 
that could be found in the city, I locked 
myself up in the room with my patient 
and acted as both nurse and doctor to him 
in order not to be disturbed. They had 
left plenty of food where I could easily get 
it, particularly eggs and milk which I fed 
artificially to my patient. I knew that 
tobacco produced insomnia in me, so I got 
a supply of strong tobacco which I chewed 
to keep awake during the long nights. By 
this time my patient was having pains in 
his chest, and all his muscles were becom- 
ing rigid and he was throwing his head 
back with every paroxysm of pain. Every 
three hours I kept injecting three thou- 
sand units of the antitoxin, and as I was 
running short my druggist got me a goodly 
supply from another city. My patient 
kept on progressively getting worse, and 
was now having most violent convulsions 
every few minutes. With each convulsion 
the poor fellow would arch into a bow, 
resting on his head and heels, which was 


* He was a crank on the subject but he finally convinced me, and 


from that day I began to know underwear comfort. Why a man fright ul to see. I kept on injecting three 
should be in the least careless in the selection of so important a part thousand units of the drug into his sys- 
of his wear, I don't understand. He emphasized the matter. He tem, night and day, never s eeping for one 
was an athlete and perhaps knew better than most men what good minute, but working, watching, waiting 
underwear meant. Anyway he started me wearing Cooper's and so I and hoping for some signs of improvement. 
am grateful to him. The slightest sound would throw him into 

(Name on request) A PHYSICIAN a violent convulsion, so I had to do all my 


work quietly. I worked over this poor 
fellow seven days and seven nights with- 


. B e | | out any sleep at all until I had, injected 
into his veins 112,500 units of tetanus 
OOPER, s ennington antitoxin, which was then the most ever 
a rd given to any human being. 
UNDERWEAR Early in the morning of the eighth day 
|| | I joyfully noticed his muscles becoming 
| relazi and he became conscious and 


; s | | wanted to know “what was the matter." 
Cooper of Bennington in Vermont has succeeded | Words ace inadequate to express the pleas- 


in giving to Underwear the last touch of comfort | ite hi ee experience when on that 
and quality. The fit is perfect and remains I| br belade and gave them back their boy 
perfect. Even after long wear and much laun- alive. There is an exquisite pleasure in 
s || | work well done if it saves a human life. 
dering the fit and the comfort and the feel of qual- The young man is now a medical stu- 
ity remain. a i his junior year and is in perfect 
nealth. 
: E f , | This is the “most difficult thing I ev 
Up there in the Vermont Made in union and two- li did" as well as “the chine [amsracaeprand 
Hills Cooper makes the fam- piece suits and in all the vari- of. M. D. 
ous “Spring-Needle” machines ous sizes, weights and colors 
and in another factory, noted —silkateen, cotton and wool. 
for its cleanliness and splen- ¢ : | š 
: , : : 1.50 .00 
did, sanitary working condi- TOR Suita Biol po | Girls 
nde Re rake. the Copi per suit. Shirts and Drawers By F d 
S y a -OOPCT — $1.00 to $3.00 per garment. y Frances L. Garside 
Underwear that is going to | ; f 
give you a new sensation of Sold by Dealers Generally pum 
absolute pleasure when you — Look for the Cooper trade mother get breakfast, perhaps she Ap 
begin to wear it. mark. looking for the daily piece of poetry to 


brighten her life. 


If she is pretty the men fall in love with 
her, regardless of the fact that she hasn’t 
enough cooking ability to make pancakes 
round. 


Manufactured by 
COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. J. COOPER, President 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


All Union Suits made with the Patented Closed Crotch 
under License 973,2¢ 


When the oldest daughter reaches six- 
| teen, her parents, without going through 

| | the formality of a vote, make her the head 

——— = - = ———— | | of the family. 
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“Exide” Service 


for Auto Starting and Lighting Battery Users 


There’s a helping hand—in fact hundreds of them—reaching out 
to you through the “Ex{de’’ Service Organization. 


We build into the ‘Exfde’’ Starting 
and Lighting Batteries the utmost service- 
giving ability. 

We follow them up with a Service 
Organization which aims at the prevention 
of battery trouble, not merely at its cure— 
at the insurance of good battery perform- 
ance, not merely at an adjustment for poor 
battery performance. 

The “ Bxtde’’ owner is not dependent 
on his own battery knowledge nor on the 
well-meant but often mistaken advice of 
his neighbors. 

We offer you through the “Exide” 
Service Organization practical help of the 
most direct and telling kind, enabling you 
to get from your “Exide” Battery the 
eminently satisfactory performance of 
which it is capable. 

"YEXÍDe'' Service is country wide. It 


centers at our factory, the largest and 
best equipped in the country. It is 
directed through 16 Sales Offices in the 
largest cities. It reaches you and every 
* YEx(oe'' user through 13 “Exe” Bat- 
tery Depots (practically factory branches) 
in the largest cities and through hundreds 
of ** Exide ” Service Stations in the larger 
cities and towns— East, West, North and 
South. 

The "JExíoe'"" Battery Service card 
(yours is waiting for you if you have not 
already received it) is distributed by 
*YExioe " Depots and ServiceStations. It's 
your pocket reminder of a standing invita- 
tion to avail yourself of “Exide” Service. 

** Exide” quality and ‘*JExide’’ Service 


can be enjoyed by any car owner. There 


is an’ JEXÍO€ "" Starting Battery for every 
car. 


FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Let us help you to get the utmost good service from your ‘‘ Eride’ 
battery. Take it to the nearest Depot or Service Station. They will 


inspect and test the battery and put 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


water in the cells and give you any needed 


advice. 


Regular monthly inspection and attention will safeguard your battery 


against unwitting abuse. This service is free and places you under no obligation. 


Ask your dealer for the location of the Depot or Service Station nearest you or write us and we will send you our list and a 
copy of our booklet “A Sure Start Assured.” This book is both amusing and instructive and should be read by every car owner. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1915 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Seattle St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester s Angeles Toronto 
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What If He Had Put Off Free Sprinklers 
Another Year? 


Read what General Manager Carleton F. 
Brown of the Corona Typewriter Co. said to 
a friend at the time his System was being in- 
stalled. 


“VES, we're letting them put in the 
complete automatic fire protection 
system at their own expense. 

“The arrangement is that we are to go 
on paying the same amount as we paid 
for fire insurance until the difference be- 
tween the new low premium and the old 
high premium has paid for the system. 
Then we will be the owners of a 
$10,000 Grinnell Automatic Sprin- 
kler System without paying a cent 
for it, our fire insur- 
ance premiums will 
drop about 90 per 
cent. and our saving 
will be over $3,000 a 
year. 

“Tt will take a little 
over 3 years for the 
insurance reductions 
to pay for the system. 

“We don’t put up a 
cent of capital and 
our growing type- 
writer business is 
made safe from in- 
terruption and de- 
moralization by fire. 
I now wonder how we 
ever came to overlook free sprinklers for 6 
years. 

“Yesterday they showed me how the 
device worked in the part that is finished. 
They made a little fire with some oily 
rags and newspapers down in the base- 
ment. We all got back by the door and 
watched developments. The nearest 
Grinnell stood it for about a half minute 
and then snapped in the heat and down 
came a regular cloudburst of water over 
about ten feet of floor; that fire was out 
in ten seconds!" 


NEW GRINNELLS PUT OUT TWO 
FIRES 


SINCE the Grinnell System was com- 
pleted it has already put out two fires 
—real ones—in the Corona Typewriter 
factory at Groton, N. Y. Noloss. The 
first fire occurred while two men were 
cleaning out a spray booth with gasoline 
torches. This booth had been used in the 
process of applying Copal varnish to the 
frame of the little typewriter, and the 
heat from the torches volatilized the oils 
in the thick varnish deposits, with the 
result that the entire booth suddenly ex- 
ploded into flames, which leaped to the 
wooden flooring of the story above. In- 
stantly a Grinnell sprinkler-head snapped 
in the heat and ended a very promising 
fire in a deluge of water. 

Striking instances of fire-fighting alert- 
ness of Grinnells, many of them not less 
strange than this one, happen almost 
every week somewhere. 

No wonder owners enthusiastically offer 
experiences for Grinnell advertisements. 
They tell us they feel they are doing a 
public service. "They realize the waste of 
fire, and the uselessness of high premiums. 


They know that their fellow business men 
can, at no cost whatever, have 99 per cent. 
protection against the havoc and de- 
moralization wrought by fire and at the 
same time acquire a building equipment 
asset. 


RATES DROP 40% TO 90% 


HERE are thousands of men in this 

country who own stores, loft buildings, 
warehouses or factories, who are con- 
vinced in an academic way that sprinkler 
protection is a sound 
proposition and that 
they “will come to it 
some day."  'They 
know their insurance 
rates will drop 40% 
to 90%, but they 
wait and procrasti- 
nate and delay and 
the weeks and months 
slip by. Many a time 
we have seen *pros- 
pects" burn up dur- 
ing this period. Many 
a time, too, we have 
seen concerns delay 
so long that thou- 
sands of dollars of 
needlessly high insur- 
ance premiums have 
slipped away. An Ohio concern recently 
installed Grinnell Sprinklers at a cost of 
$10,000, after backing and filling on the 
price, and procrastinating over details for 
six years, at a total loss in premiums they 
might have saved, of $16,000! 


HOW TO GET GRINNELLS FREE 


HE free installation method is avail- 

able for everybody who wants to con- 
serve working capital and keep down 
plant investments. Any one of several 
construction companies will have us put 
in a Grinnell System at its own expense 
and take your insurance savings as an- 
nual payments. At the end of any year 
construction companies will allow you to 
pay cash for the system and thus im- 
mediately get possession of the equipment. 


The Grinnell System is not the cheapest 
by any means, but it is a significant fact 
that the construction companies prefer 
to invest their own money in a Grinnell 
equipment even though it is a temporary 
investment. They have in mind the satis- 
faction of their clients over a “‘botherless” 
system. 


Our consultation department is at your 
service. We will tell you how profitable 
an installation will be in your particular 
case. Or we will put you in touch with 
construction companies operating on the 
insurance saving participation basis. And 
when you discover how much your sys- 
tem will save you will wish you had 
known about it five years ago. 


Write to-day to the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co., 283 West Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I., and ask for an informa- 
tion blank. It provides an easy means 
of giving us the data we need to estimate 
your net profits from a Grinnell Sys- 
tem. 


HABITS 


Mental, Physical and Moral. 
How to acquire good ones and 
get rid of bad ones. 


What a Wise Lawyer 
Taught this Young Man 


HEN I was about twenty-six, 

and a retail salesman, I woke up 

to the fact that I was losing out, 
largely because of one deficiency—a poor 
memory. I constantly forgot to do the 
things that it was my business to do. I 
could not remember the names and pecu- 
liarities of customers. I mixed people up, 
much to their annoyance and greatly to 
my embarrassment and confusion. In 
those days the name applied around the 
store to a chap like me was “ blunderbuss.” 
The present fashion is to call such a man a 
“boob.” 

It was a serious situation for me. If 
something hadn’t happened to lift me out 
of that difficulty I should have lost my 
nerve, become a laughing stock, and de- 
scended to a minor job with small pay and 
no future. 

About that time I became quite inti- 
mate with an older man, a lawyer, who 
was very wise and very kind. In one of 
our conversations he quoted the old saying 
that you can’t get something for nothing, 
and then went on to add that that saying 
had a much wider application than some 
people imagine. He said that it applied to 
mental and moral habits, and all sorts of 
things. I don’t recall exactly how I came 
to connect my trouble with what he was 
saying, but I did, and then I blurted it out. 
"Exactly," said he. "And I will wager 
you haven't done a stitch of real hard 
work to correct that poor memory. I sup- 
pose you expect sometime suddenly to ac- 
quire a wonderful memory, for nothing. I 
suppose you expect God to hand it to you 
—all perfect and in fine working order. 
Well, you won't get it that way. You 
may get it if you work hard for it; but 
work and patience are your only chance, 
and it will probably take a long time to 
get any real results." 

Of course he was dead right. 

Well, we went at it, hammer and tongs. 
I am not going into all the details. My 
lawyer friend dus up the fact that atten- 
tion and the association of ideas are two 
powerful factors in correcting a poor mem- 
ory. We had many talks about the sub- 
ject, and I set out to work hard at the job. 

hen customers came in I made it my 
special business to devise ways and means 
to remember them. I tried and discarded 
lots of foolish little schemes. I finally 
came down to the habit of the closest pos- 
sible observation of a customer, and con- 
centration on his identity. Then as I 
looked at him I said his name to myself 
over and over, sometimes twenty or thirty 
times. When he left I would follow him 
to the door, continue to look at him 
closely, and continue to say to myself, 
over and over: “There goes Mr. Patter- 
son, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Patterson." Then, 
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The Way 


o Better 


ight 


NATIONAL MAZDA 


Turn On 
Better Light Tonight 


Make home look better and brighter. 
Make it more cheerful and enjoyable. It 
will cost less if you use National Mazda 
lamps that look like this œ) instead of ox. 


wasteful carbons that look like this æ 
You can triple your light at the same expense. 


Turn on better lamps tonight —every night —but 
be sure they are National Mazdas, the rugged, 
low priced, high quality lamps that come in this 
Blue Convenience Cartor way to better light 
and happier homes. 


Several sizes for homes are now 27 cents each— 
one-sixth of the price a few years ago— more 
efficient than ever. 

Buy the Blue Convenience Carton of five lamps. 
Many sizes. Increase light. Decrease current cost 
per candle-power. Buy now—-from Electrical 
Stores, Lighting Companies, or wherever you see 
this Blue Carton in the windows. Be sure you get 
National Mazdas. Keep extra lamps on hand. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


70 Nela Park Cleveland 


Any of the labels shown at the right is a guaranty of National Quality 


~~ 
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As the Painter 
in the Post Says: 


“When you have a certain var- 
nishing job to do use the varnish 
that is specially made for that job.” 


Every woman knows that a recipe for doughnuts 


will not produce biscuits. 
Varnish recipe produce a Piano Varnish. 


Neither will a Floor 


Each of these three S-W Varnishes is made to 
protect and beautify a particular surface and 


stand the wear that such a surface gets. 


Get 


the Varnish for your purpose from the Sherwin- 


Williams dealer. 


Send for These 


Send 10 cents for “Going to Market," the clever new 


game that teaches and entertains, and get this useful 
book with it, free of charge, The A B C of Home Painting. 


For floors 


Floors are walked on, danced on 
and furniture is dragged over 
them. 'lhey are scrubbed and 
Mar-not 
meets these conditions, holds its 
looks and gives you long service 
under the most abusive treat- 
ment. 


swept and rubbed. 


For furniture and 
woodwork 


The steam from a radiator, the 
heat of a dish or the splash of 
boiling water, has no effect on 
Scar-not. It takes a rich, lustrous 
polish and is extensively used 
by furniture manufacturers. 


For outdoor work 
Weather is relentless in its at- 
tackson varnish. Rexpar can be 
exposed to heat, cold, rain or 
snow, or even submerged under 
water, and still retain its lustre 
and never turn white. Use it 
for all outside varnishing. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People's Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 


523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehousesin principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 


Fe 


if the roller is not right 


Ho often has this happened in your home? And 
how often, too, have you had shades which couldn’t 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers avoid 
these annoyances. That is why they are now used in over 
10,000,000 homes. No tacks are necessary. FREE. Send 


for valuable book, ‘How to Get the Best Service from Your Shade Rollers." 
To be protected in buying rollers, always look for this name in script 


be made to stay down. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Dept. 23, E. Newark, N. J. 


RT eee iene Nh see me G 


Pull! Pulli The shade won't.go üp— 


A 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Si 


outside of business, I practiced remember- 
ing people, tried to remember as many as 
possible, developed a sort of pride in it, 
made it a kind of game. 

From remembering people I extended 
my efforts toward acquiring a better mem- 
ory for facts and ee hg My lawyer 
friend showed me a trick by which I could 
remember to do things in the office, the 
trick of association of ideas, referred to 
above. Suppose here in my room, to- 
night, I want to be sure to remember to 
call up Mr. Albertson to-morrow morning. 
Well, I fix my mind on some object or per- 
son that I shall surely see at my office in 
the morning and privately ‘‘agree with 
myself” that that person or object shall 
remind me of Mr. Albertson. Let us select 
the elevator starter in our building as the 
person who to-morrow morning is to re- | 
mind me of Mr. Albertson. To-night I 
say to myself: “When I see the elevator 
starter to-morrow morning he is to remind 
me of Mr. Albertson. I guess to-morrow 
I will call him Albertson just for a joke. 
And, as a final precaution, when he clicks 
that little clicker in his hand that sends up 
the elevator I shall consider it as a private 
tip to call up Albertson.” 

Increasingly, all this work on myself has 
produced results. With it has come an 
activity of mind never dreamed of in ear- 
lier years. From morning until night I 
think, and pay attention to things. I am 
not so lazy mentally as I used to be. I 
realize that I shall not get something for 
nothing, and so I try to keep awake. 

I now have a good memory and know 
how to do and attend to my business. I 
am a manager and earn six thousand dol- 
lars a year. That experience in the store 
was ten years ago. 

Work on yourself! Work! Work! Don't 
expect that your deficiencies will disap- 
pear by chance. Nothing will happen un- 
less you make it happen. 


Prize Contest 
Announcement 


HE above is the first article in a new de- 
partment which we hope will be both in- 
teresting and helpful. 

We want to buy contributions for this de- 
partment—very short, not over 400 or 500 
words long. We want facts, ideas, stories of 
personal experiences—anything and every- 
thing that will contribute in an entertaining 
way toward showing readers how they may ac- 
quire better physical, mental and moral habits. 

The list of bad habits among human beings 
which can be corrected is pitifully long. We 
cannot begin to enumerate them, but a par- 
tial list follows: Self-pity; obstinacy; absent- 
mindedness; intemperate eating, drinking and 
smoking; carelessness in personal appearance; 
complacency; exaggeration; unfairness; late 
hours spent wastefully; laziness; greed; stam- 
mering; sullenness. 

To start this department we shall offer three 
prizes for letters of about 500 words upon “My 
Worst Habit.” The contest closes November 
15th. The prizes are: $20, first prize; $15, 
second prize; $10, third prize. In addition we 
shall pay a minimum of $5 for all letters which 
we publish in this department. ‘The writer 
may be absolutely personal and autobiograph- 
ical, as in no case will the writers’ names be 
given except where permission is obtained. All 
contributions must be accompanied by a return 
stamped envelope in case the writer wishes the 
manuscript to be returned. Address “Habit” 
Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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House of Daniel W. Nye, Esq., Kew Gardens, Long Island, N. Y. Aymar Embury Il, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


IGURING value in terms of service, 
the most economical wood for home- 


building is 


WHITE PINE 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters, have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives such 
long and satisfactory service, when exposed to the 
weather, as White Pine. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot— 
and once in place it “stays put,” after years of exposure, 
even in the closest fitting mitres and in delicate 
mouldings and carvings. 


These are not mere claims—every one has been proved 
by three centuries of building experience in America. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 
securing It. 


“White Pine in Home-Building" 


is beautifully illustrated with old Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
Colonial and Modern: homes; tuli'of 2118 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


valuable information and suggestions 

on home-building, and gives a short, 

concise statement of the merits of Representing 

White Pine. Send for it now. The Northern. Pin s eg TEA 


There is no charge for it to pros- and Michigan, and the Associated 
pective home-builders. White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


h 
t 


Nae 


Yd i 1046 


American Bison, Height 9 in. 
Price, $13.00 


Send to-day for this 
beautiful catalog 
illustrating almost 
300 Art Subjects. 
Freeonrequest. 


ention 
American 
Magazine 
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“Lavender and old lace — 
gowns and old geld!" 
A fit setting for all this — the 
weedwork finished with Vitralite, 
the Long-Life White Enamel. 
| T N homes where dwells 
| the spirit of refinement 
and discrimination, Vit- 
ralite is used for its chaste 
whiteness and permanency. 


Here at last is an enamel 
that will not crack, peel nor 
turn yellow, whether used 
| inside or outside, on wood, 
metal, plaster or cement — 
and it lasts longer than 
paint. | 
| Send for book and two 

Free Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite | 
land the other with **61'" | 
| Floor Varnish, the varnish | 
that stands the «vear — 
the punishment every floor 
receives. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Court- 
wright St, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


^ELOOR VARNISIT 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


AMERICAN Factories Fontien Factories 


Rec nn rts Carnes ESTABLISHED 66 YEARS Donon “Panis 


Barinoreurs, Canan, Ham 


“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS 


BOOK ROCKS—BOUDOIR LAMPS— ASH TRAYS 
PAPER WEIGHTS—STATUARY— PORTABLES, ETC. 
—UesTINCTIVE GIFTS 


I Unusual Bridge Prizes 


and for 


Decorative Use in the Home 
represents the perfected development of a process that 


Z 
=: A RTBRON Z permits a scientific and heavy seamless deposit of Govern- 


ment test bronze applied over a re-enforced baser core, — resulting in a finished product, 
the equal of cast bronze in finish, workmanship, and durability at one-tenth the prices. 
When buying anything in bronze insist that it is ““ARTBRONZ” 
which is guaranteed and assures you of absolute satisfaction. 
"ARTBR9NZ" Products are for sale and on display in the best Department, Jewelry 
and other stores throughout the country at prices ranging from $1.50 up. 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
| 


A Letter from 
Jerry Moore 


So many people have written in 
asking if the 22834 bushels of 
corn Jerry Moore raised out of 
one acre meant shelled corn, 
that we are herewith printing a 
letter from Jerry Moore, which 
explains just how he reckoned 
his yield. It also gives detailed 
information for anyone spe- 
cially interested. 


THE LETTER 
Winona, S. C. 


| EAR Sır: Referring to your re- 
quest that I advise you as to meth- 


ods of cultivation, fertilization, 


| etc., adopted in growing my acre of prize 


corn, beg to say the land was of light gray, 


| sandy upland; top soil about three or four 


inches deep, with just enough drain for 
the water to run off. Cotton was grown 
on the land in 1909, producing about 
1,200 pounds of seed cotton. 

Five men—J. M. Leach, H. P. Hasel- 
den, W. E. Bailey, J. T. Bailey and Roger 
Williams—measured the land and weighed 
the corn, whose certificates are in the cus- 
tody of the county superintendent of edu- 
cation. The corn was weighed in the 
shucks and weighed 16,388 pounds. They 
took 200 pounds of corn from the acre at 


| sundown, shucked and shelled, and got 


115 pounds of shelled corn and unds 
of cobs and shucks. This Some ee 4 per 
cent of corn and 2214 per cent of cobs and 
shucks. This percentage makes a yield of 
22834 bushels. 

At the market value, $1 per bushel, the 
corn from the acre is worth $228.75; 3,000 
pounds fodder $30, total value crop $258.- 
75. 


Cost oE rént 3c sets bins ohh 3 $ 5.00 
Cost of preparing seed bed........... 4.00 
Cost of planting.................... 2.00 
Cost of manure sisi. dacweeud aoe 25.00 
Cost of commercial fertilizer.......... 66.55 
Cost of cultivation.................. 11.50 
Cost of gathering corn............... 8.00 
Cost of gathering fodder............. — 6.00 

Total cost.................. . . $128.05 


The total value, $258.75, less the total 
expenses, $128.05, leaves a net profit of 
$130.70. 

he stable manure used was very trashy 
(much straw in it) and not worth more 
than 50 cents a load. As the dirt has no 
commercial value, I did not count it in 
the list of expenses, and the land has been 
improved at least $50 by the dirt and 
stable manure. What I have done has 
been more of an experiment than doing 
what I knew to be wise. I am only fifteen 
years old. Hoping to do better in the fu- 
ture, I am, 

Yours truly, 


Dec. 2, 1910. Jerry H. Moore. 
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What it Means to 
Love a Jew 


HE Jew may be made to suffer, 

being a Jew, the sneers and jeers, 

the unkind remarks that may make 
his blood turn to gall. He may know the 
pain of seeing his fellow man with whom 
he deals most cordially in business draw 
away when he finds himself or his women- 
folk about to come in contact with the 
despised Jew socially; all this the Jew ma 
realize, but a thousand greater pangs will 
not half compare with the suffering of the 
Gentile who chooses for her sweetheart a 
Jew. The beat Jeet in the world is ten 
times more a "despised Jew" if he pre- 
sumes to pay attention to a Gentile, and 
woe to the woman who accepts the atten- 
tions of a Jew. 

I had filled a prominent place in social 
and club circles in my home city for seven 
years. My visitor friends and acquaint- 
ances among all classes numbered hun- 
dreds. Suddenly my husband died. I 
was lonely and alone. In the course of 
two years I ran across a Jewish gentleman 
whom I had known for several years, a 
man whose reputation for intellectuality 
was state-wide, a graduate of an Eastern 
college, a lawyer of splendid ability and a 
gentleman beyond question, but withal a 
Jew, the son of a Jewish rabbi. He asked 
to read with me. We became friends; he 
filled so many lonely hours with intelligent 
reading and conversation. My friends 
were horrified. They told me how the 
Jew wanted a Gentile scalp at his belt; I 
ignored their opinion—then they forced 
upon me the attentions of other “very 
eligible men.” These, nine times out of 
ten, proved bores, were “fresh” or unin- 
teresting. I continued to go out with my 
friend, the gentleman Jew. 

Financial reverses came with the war. 
My Jew friend was quick to come to the 
rescue and save my interest in a sinking 
concern. He saw the attitude of my 
friends; he suffered it and gave me every 
opportunity to go back to the friends who 
were deserting me because of him. I re- 
fused, declaring I was old enough to select 
my own friends; that if they left me be- 
cause of him, they were not worth keep- 
ing. 

One at a time the invitations I had ev- 
ery reason to expect were withheld. The 
more exclusive—or, should I say greater 
social climbers?—among my friends began 
to pass meon the street without seeing me. 
My friends with whom I boarded decided 
I was too unconventional to be congenial. 
I moved. In the new neighborhood, a 
few Jews called on me—none other. 

There was nothing left us but each 
other, and our idea was that to marry 
before he was rich (which he certainly 
hoped to be in a few years) would mean 

reater censure. I at first agreed to wait 
or him; then when things were so un- 
pleasant, I so lonely, we slipped away and 
were secretly married. Now, besides the 
original unfortunate condition, we have 
the weight of that secret on our minds. 
Within the year, we found ourselves iso- 
lated, friends withdrawn, and my sweet- 
heart-husband irritable and uninteresting, 
with both of us realizing the utter depend- 


“Not a speck of dirt under this rug and I 
haven't had it up for three months. The 
ARCO WAND takes it all out.'* 


“Now look at what you've done — a big 
tear in my good rug! This cleaning 
work is awful.” 


Simplifies house-cleaning! 


Women are realizing that it isn’t necessary any longer to turn the 
house inside out and upside down and to wear themselves out to do 
the house cleaning. Lugging furniture and rugs out doors in the 
yard for beating and sweeping is a thing of the past. It is all now so simple and 


the ARCO WAND is doing it in many thousands of buildings. 


The rooms ar- thoroughly cleaned just as they are, 


without removing or disturbing anything, because 
the dirt consuming ARCO WAND reaches all cor- 
ners and heights easily and its strong suction 
instantly takes away all dirt, dust, fuzzy lint, thread 
ends, crumbs, insects and eggs, etc., and shoots it 
through the iron suction pipe into the sealed dust- 
bucket of the machine in the basement. 

The ARCO WAND is a permanent machine, built 


solidly to last for many years — and any home thus 


VACUUM CLEANER 


eq 
A few moments use of the ARCO WAND regularly keeps the house "way above all former 
standards of cleanliness, so that the housekeeper really finds no occasion for the frequent 
old-time tussles with furniture, rugs, carpets, mattresses, etc. Besides the usual spaces 
which require daily or weekly cleaning in the house, the ARCO WAND can be used 
for many special purposes. For example: cleaning furs and soft-finish clothing — 
the suction is so steady and strong that the magic hollow wand removes all dust, 
insect eggs, and larvae from the depths of the fur and cloth, as well as from the 
surface. Many a valuable fur and wool garment has been saved by this timely 
ARCO renovation. Your building is permanently increased in property 
value by installing the ARCO WAND, as it will always command an 
additional higher price if you wish to sell, lease, or rent. 


This fully guaranteed cleaner at $150 


The practical size for an ordinary house is our No. 341, costing $150. 
Larger sizes for large buildings are priced accordingly, and all are fully 
guaranteed by us. Any building, new or old, country or city, can be 
equipped — cottages, residences, apartments, hotels, theaters, churches, 
schools, banks, stores, etc. Operates from the regular current and as 


easy as turning on a light. Costs about a penny a day. 

Let us put you in possession of more facts about this Cleaner by sending 
you our book “ARCO WAND” (free), and if convenient, by calling at 
our nearest showroom where you can see the ARCO WAND in operation 
and yourself test its great efficiency. Write for the book. 

Department S. Michigan Ave. 


sp AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY s. «cic 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


Write to 816-822 


It’s a Wonderful 
Gun for Ducks! 


Hammerless 


HIS 12-gauge Martin repeater handles 
fastand dei à great accuracy — shoots 
close and hits hard — brings 

down ducks cleanly at long 

ranges, @, Built so you can 


use heavy trap and duck 
loads without P 


12-16-20 Gauge 


fort. @ Easy to load and 
unload. @ It's the one 


best all-around gun ^. 


a double guard against accidental firing. Ask your dealer! 
GRADE “A”—12 Ga., $22.60; 16 or 20 Ga., $24.00 


top, side ejection, closed-in breech, matted barrel, take-down, etc., $21.60. 


Select the right gun! Send 3 cents postage for big catalog of our ham- 
mer and hammerless repeating shotguns and 7/arlin repeating rifles 


The Marlin Firearms Co 


Repeating Shotguns 


They have Solid Top—a thick steel wall of pro- 
tection that also keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves, 


twigs and sand. Solid Steel Breech—the receiver abso- 
lutely solid steel at rear as well as on top. Side Ejection (away from 


and the safest face and eyes). Matted Barrel—a great convenience in quick sighting 
breech -load- —costs extra on any other standard grade pene gun. Press-Button Cartridge 
in g gun Release—to remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine. Double Extrac- 

uilt. tors — they pull any shell. Six quick shots—5 in 20 gauge. Take-Down 


Feature—for convenient carrying and cleaning. Trigger and Hammer Safety— 


Repeating Shotguns with Visible Hammer — 12, 16, 20 gauges, solid 


15 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Zhe Home Builders 
we 
NO. 2 THE HALL AND STAIRWAY 


f i ‘he gratifying success of John’s 

suggestion for a white dining room led 
to its adoption for other rooms. It was 
found to be true that 


I Whitest White Stays Mite 


produced a rich permanent snowwhite finish 
with no tendency to turn yellow, crack or 
chip. It was also seen that the immacu- 
late white finish could be preserved indefi- 
nitely byagentlewashing. Soitwasdecided 
to use Luxeberry White Enamel on the 
reception halland stairway, and to give some 
of the bedrooms the same treatment as well. 


JIQUID GRANITE £- FLOORS 


Lasting Waterproof Varnish 


The Homebuilders too, decided that 


no matter what style of finish was adopted for the 
interior trim, Liquid Granite was the ideal floor finish. 
It is transparent, develops and preserves the grain 
and color of all woods and makes a lustrous finish 
that is mar proof, waterproof, wear resisting, and is 
kept in perfect condition by the occasional use of a 
floor mop. Homebuilders everywhere can secure fin- 
ishing information from the nearest Berry Bros. dealer 
or from our factory. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont., 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Branches in principal cities of the world. 


For nearly 60 years the above 
trade mark has been recognized 
as a guarantee of quality to the 
varnish buyer. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 


BARGAIN 


TYPEWRITERS _ ‘Prices 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- , 
built in our own Factories, and guaranteed 
for one year. 


. | Remingtons $20to Smiths $18to 
and Winter Tours In INDIA. PEN- | Bomy astons. o E EE M5 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. | L.C. Smiths $30 to Olivers $20to$35 
Full information from We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 


scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


This 


10caDay:; 


trument. Made by the greatViolin Maker, 
3o Rosie Tay at Tate of 10e H day, 10 days free trial, 
iolin Cire 
Free 


WURÓIZER errot 
cular geo years of marumert making pis Le: 
superb instruments to c rom. You 
pog y mammoth facilities by buying in 
fare quantities, Write t y for Ciro ME NS d 
" lona: 
Write Today {osr tamo and adress ix enoush: 
HE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 1 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, Chicago, IIl 


or 
ou can 
itback 


a few cents a month. 


Set in Solid Gol 


is en 
MAROLD LACHMAN CO. 
12 N. Michigan Avo., Chl 


ence upon each other (for his friends had 
cut him too). 

Solution: To-day I packed my luggage 
for Buenos Ayres, South America, where I 
go to take a position on a large newspaper. 

Time alone will make the mistake right. 
I am a Catholic, and shall never marry 
while he lives. If he wants divorce, de- 
sertion will give it to him. There will long 
remain a tender spot in my heart for this 
man who came when I was lonely and com- 
forted me; but that tender spot will bleed 
when I think of the price I paid for that 
kindness, and the pain that came once 
Y scalp was securely at his belt." 

hey are the best people on earth—the 
Jews: bat they are better for each other in 
affairs of the heart. 


The Maxims of 
Japhet 
By Gelett Burgess 
CHAPTER II 


1 In a parable, Japhet sheweth 
how women belie each other 
with impunity. 10 How to tell 
a woman's age. 11 Of damsels 
and matrons. 14 Of virgins, 
wallflowers and forsaken women. 
17 The woman of one man. 


OW there was a damsel in Hav- 

ilah, and her name was Anji; and 

she was engaged to a simple youth, 
understanding not women. 

2 And when it came to pass that he cast 
his eyes upon another maiden, saying: 
Behold, she looketh good to me, 

3 Then with much fair speech did Anji 
belie the damsel, and with the flattery of 
her lips did she bring her low, 

4 Yet did she sugar the pill that he might 
not taste the poison, saying: 

5 Lo, I have heard men say that thc 
virgin is exceeding fast, and the people 
murmur against her, saying so-and-so, 
privily; and her name is bandied about 
in the city; 

6 Yet may not the most virtuous be 
slandered? and is any woman free from 
blame? No doubt she is perfectly nice; 
wherefore is my heart sore for her sake, 
that her name hath become a byword and 
a scoffing. 

7 And her young man made answer, say- 
ing: Lo, how magnanimous thou art, 
my beloved; verily, verily, charity dwell- 
eth in thee. 

8 Yet did her words sink into his heart, 
and her rival perished utterly in his 
memory. 

9 But as for Anji, she was innocent of all 
evil in his sight. 

10 § My son, wouldst thou know a wom- 
an's age? Watch her when she putteth 
on her hat, whether she rammeth it on 
carelessly, or regardeth the mirror with 


overmuch care; for, behold, her eyes shall 
| tell thee where her mind wandereth. 
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“Im Going to Marry a Millionaire" 


Chloe Malone is the girl who de- 
liberately set out to marry a millionaire. 
Deliberately made up her mind to do it, 
and—but we are not going to take 
away the fun by telling you that, here. 


What we will tell you is this— 
Her adventures are absorbingly interest- 
ing. She herself is as charming. as 
wholesome, as lovable as the famous 
“Sicily Ann.” And Fannie Heaslip Lea 
has told the story beautifully. 


Few novels you have ever read have 
been as well written, as well worth read- 
ing asthis. Be sure to begin it in the 


CHLOE MALONE 
The Girl Who Wanted WOMAN'S HOME 


to Marry a Millionaire COMPANION 
Jor November 
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COUPON 


$1.00 INVESTED 
NOW MAY MEAN 
$100.00 TO YOU! 


What men or women of great achievement in the world’s affairs do you know? 
Have you ever considered why they have succeeded so well? Isn't it principally 
because of their wide knowledge —of their familiarity with many subjects? 


Doesn't it come to you then, as a matter of vital importance, that you should 
possess this same wide knowledge — particularly if you can get it in a nice, easy 
and pleasant way ? 


This advertisement opens up to you an opportunity to join a group of "better 
class” men and women — and to share with them the tremendous advantages they 
are now enjoying as members of The Mentor Association. 


WHAT IS THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION? 


A little over two years ago several well-to-do business men met around a hotel table. 
The conversation eventually turned to culture—the difficulty which the busy 
American men and women experience in finding an opportunity of keeping their 
knowledge fresh and growing. How often they agreed one is embarrassed through 
lack of knowledge—even of such topics as were once on the finger tips. 


“I have often wished,” one said, “that some one would tell me each day just one 
thing I really ought to know— would tell me about one famous person, an 
interesting book, a well-known picture—or take me on a ten minutes journey 
through some foreign land. If some one would do that for me— teach me one 
new thing a day —what a rich store of knowledge I would have at the end of a 
year. Surely my friends would envy me." 


In that instant the Association was born. 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 


Every other week some important subject in the world of art, literature, science 
and travel is brought to you and laid before you in a most fascinating manner— in 
the form of interesting reading and beautiful pictures. Art prints that are the 
finest obtainable bring the whole subject to you at a glance—just as vividly as 
though you had witnessed the scenes or met the famous individuals face to face. 
You experience all the pleasures of mingling with beautiful pictures—all the joys 
of increasing your store of essential knowledge. 


But The Mentor idea and pan cannot adequately be expressed in a few words. 


To know it—to realize its broad scope—to get even a small conception of how 
you will enjoy and profit by it— you must see it. 


The Directors offer you this opportunity to test the Association for yourself by 
merely mailing the attached coupon. The cost of a year’s membership is $3.00— 
which by a special arrangement may be sent in monthly payments of $1.00. 


HOW YOU MAY ACCEPT THIS OFFER! 


All you need do is to send us your name and address on this coupon. You will be entitled to full 
membership for one year. You will receive the next twenty-four issues of The Mentor (and 144 
beautiful gravure pictures). You will receive more knowledge in one year than you would in the 
ordinary course of events pick up in ten years — more pleasure than can be readily described. 


And, if at any time you should feel that the Association has not in your judgment rendered you 
ample return for your litde investment upon request membership may be discontinued and your 
money refunded. 


How The Mentor was worth $100 to one person—and how it may prove even more valuable to 
you— you will learn in addition. 


We ack you to risk nothing. Merely to return the coupon at once. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
52 East 19th St. 
New York 


The Mentor Association 
Fourth Avenue at 19th Street 
New York City 


I accept your invitation to test the Mentor Service. Enroll me for one 
year and send me the next twenty-four issues of The Mentor (including 144 
monographs and 144 Intaglio Art Prints), for which I will send One Dollar on 
receipt of your memorandum and One Dollar each for the two following months 
(total Three Dollars) with the distinct understanding that the subscription may 
be canceled if 1 am not entirely satish 


ADDRESS. 2 ee eta uec tue bes sqedapprnotece tnt vd eR by ere RS = 
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11 €| As a china door knob to a soapy 
hand, so is a woman that thou seekest to 
move by argument. : 

12 As milk on the lip of a comely damsel, 
or as egg on a man’s whiskers, so is one 
that repeateth the point of a story; for 
he knoweth not his folly, he suspecteth not 
thy smiles. 

13 Behold, the matron standeth up re- 
proachfully in the street car, yet are 
there two seats vacant; so is she that 
complaineth of her husband’s neglect, 
though she dresseth not for breakfast. 

14 € The virgin of tender years holdeth 
thy hand in secret, daring not to speak 
her thought; but when she of maturer 
charm is embraced, then findeth she her 
joy in discussing it. 

15 As the smile of a wallflower at a ball, 
so is the expression of her that hath 

uarreled with her lover, it cometh of 

espair; and as for the merriment of a 
forsaken woman, it is as hollow as an 
actor's laugh. 

16 Yet doth she that hath been forsaken 
use her sisters cunningly to devise his 
fall; and though the comeliest find favor 
in his sight, yet is she not afflicted; for 
behold, is not her rival also brought low? 

17 f Who is the lonely woman? and 
where is she that hath few men friends? 
Verily, I say unto thee, she that is most 
charming goeth with a single lover, and 
men seek her in vain. 

18 For if a damsel have grace abounding, 
and if she be fascinating withal, then doth 
one man claim her; for her will he fight 
even to the death, and as for the throng 
of her admirers he will keep them away. 
For she is a woman of one man, and he 
will have her alone. 

19 Yet if a maiden be but of common 
charm, then shall men flock to her by 
the thousands and tens of thousands, and 
they shall be alike in her sight. The 
heart-to-heart talk shall be unknown to 
her, and in her parlors shall there be much 
people. 


From Abe Martin’s 


Almanack 
By Kin Hubbard 


H’ ONLY time some fellers ever dig 


in th’ garden is jist before they go 
a-fishin’. 


Th’ trouble with havin’ friends is th’ 
upkeep. 


A feller hain't married very long till h 
begins t' buy mud-colored shirts EI 


, One good thing "bout havin’ one suit 
o' clothes—you've allus got your lead 
pencil. 


What's become o' th' dentist that used 
t' All your mouth full o' rubber an’ then 
ask you about your folks. 


Th’ guests o' th’ New Palace Hut-tel 
were aroused at nine o'clock this mornin' 
by th' fumes from a hot box on th' roller 
towel an’ rushed frantically into th’ streets 
thinly clad. 
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To be Disposed of — 


Twenty-five Years 
By Ellen Eames DeGraff 
Gane a woman of fifty consider 


that she is out of the race? This 1s 
a question with which many women 
tn this country are wrestling. 

Here is a woman who has boldly and 
intelligently taken this hard problem by the 
horns; she seems to have thrown it. We be- 
lieve that there are many other women who 
have worked out solutions according to their 
individual situations which are as promis- 
ing of permanent satisfaction as is Mrs. 


DeGraff’s. Any as interesting as Mrs. De- 


Graff's we shall be glad to publish —THE 
EDITOR. 


WAS born in 1854, and live on a 

farm. I have learned how to keep 

well, and also how to keep steadily 

along the path of mental and physi- 

cal improvement; more so, I have no 
fear for the infirmities of age, which are 
not a necessary concomitant of that stage 
in life but which are the result of our ig- 
norance, and past errors in the habits of 
daily life. 

This I learned only after having 
crippled my eyesight and general health 
to such an extent that it is only by walk- 
ing a metaphorical tight rope, that I can 
keep uniformly vigorous. 

I have to be very watchful, or my eyes 
dim and my memory flags. But the 
results are worth the effort. 

On the threshold of a quarter of a 
century of unhampered mental and 

hysical activity, with years of experience 
back of me, and twenty-five shining years 
ahead of me, I ask myself: 

“ How shall I utilize these years?” 

And to the end that I shall not be 
cumbered by useless ideas I shall sim- 
plify the question by stating first how I 
shall not spend my time. I shall not spend 
it in: 

I. Attending card parties. 

2. Attending purely social functions 
to any great extent. 

3. Reading current fiction. 

4. Dressing up to the minute. 

5. Entertaining “company,” per se. 

6. Writing lengthy letters. 

7. Sitting idle while entertaining idle 
neighbors. 

8. Trying to keep pace with the social 
ideals of other human beings. 


In short, I, having lived, more or less, 
all my life according to the ideas of those 
with whom I have been surrounded— 
the life enforced upon most of us by the 
inertia of the mass—shall devote this 
remaining quarter of a century, generally 
considered as waste time and compara- 
tively worthless, but which I have re- 
deemed for myself by personal effort— 
I shall spend these twenty-five years as / 
think they should be spent, not as my 
friends think, and not as the world 
thinks. 

I want to spend these years to the very 
best advantage. 

To this end, I ask myself: ‘‘Whatis the 
best advantage!” 


| 


Residence of D. T. Dickson. 
Francis T. Gugert, Architect, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Jouns : 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS ‘ 
THE CONTINENT tx; 


Artistic Fireproof 
Everlasting 


For all buildings where wood, tile or slate have hereto- 
fore been the customary roofing material, Johns-Manville 
Roofing Service recommends 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Because of their fireproof quality these shingles secure the base 
rate of fire insurance and at the same time conform to every 
requirement of design, finish and decorative value. 


_ Johns-Manville 
Roofing Responsibility 


Covers a Roofing for Every Purpose 


This responsibility—the outgrowth of over fifty 
years business integrity—is worth more than any 
guarantee ever written. Johns-Manville alone regis- 
ter their roofs and keep them permanently under their 
supervision. ‘Thusis every obligation of Johns-Man- 
ville Roofing Responsibility fulfilled by this policy 
which allows no J-M Roofing user to be dissatisfied. 
All J-M Roofings are examined, approved, 
classified and labelled by the Underwriters. 


Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility applies with 
equal force to J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles— 
J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, for flat roofs—J-M 
Asbestos Roll Roofing, for sloping roofs — and 
J-M Regal, the best rubber-type roofing. 


J-M Roofing Service 
Will Aid You—FREE 


Make use of this service in the selection of the proper 
roofing material for your house, barn, garage, factory 
or for the smallest roofing job. Address the Roofing 
Service Department of the nearest J-M Branch, 
giving them full information. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


J-M TRANSITE 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Made in a variety of designs 
and sizes in beautiful shades 
of gray, indian red and mot- 
tled brown, in two thicknesses, 
with smooth or rough edges. 
Easily laid by your carpenter, 
roofer or slater. Make houses 
cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. Last indefinitely, 

ly grow tougher with 
age. Lighter and less expen- 
sive than tile or slate, yet more 
artistic. When laid as shown 
above, ‘these shingles are en- 
tered as class "B'* material by 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


Atlanta Cincinnati Galveston Memphis New York 

Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha His City 
oston Columbus Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 

Baffalo Denver Angeles Newark Pittsburgh Seattle 

Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Portlan Toledo 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 
Montreal Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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which keeps the 
body warm and 
dry and com- 
fortable, indoors 
and outdoors, in 
all kinds of 
s weather. 
i Duofold is 
made of two fabrics—cot- 
ton and wool— with air-space 
between. Soft cotton, next 
to the skin, is comfortable, 
doesn't scratch as wool does, 
prevents excessive perspira- 
tion, absorbs. The air-space 
ventilates and dries. The fine, 
light, knitted wool keeps out 
the cold—air-space helps too. 
That is the right kind of 
underwear. Not like all-wool 


Soft Cotton 
absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ang skin. 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


] For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


The New Flexible Bracelet with Security Saap and Safety Chain 
EUER oie e 
Rape ee ge seca a 
DIEN E T pel 
at Jewelers. Iihustreted let of Marathon ewelry 


free 3 
ATTLEBORO ERARANTA U.S.A, 


There’s no need of 
having Winter colds 


I by mail in your own home. 
Illustrating, also 


Water-Color and Oil Painting 
Learn Drawing or Painting for profit and pleasure. We can 
develop your talent, This school has taught thousands, Free 
Scholarship Award — special limited offer. Your bame and 


—at least, those colds which come 
from getting overheated, then sitting 
or standing still in a draft. 

All you need is 


Duofold Underwear 


which irritates, doesn’t let 
perspiration evaporate, is close 
and unwholesome. Not like 
all-cotton, which doesn’t keep 
you warm, gets clammy, and 
gives you a chill when the 
wind strikes you. 

Duofold is the logical, sensi- 
ble, comfortable, and healthful 
underwear. It gives you all 
the advantages of both cot- 
ton and wool, without their 
disadvantages. 

Duofold is about half the 
weight of ordinary woolen 
underwear. It does not shrink. 
It is made in Union Suits or 
Two-piece garments for Men, 
Women and Children. 

Get Duofold for the whole 
family. Write us for Free 
Sample of Duofold fabric, 
Book on Comfort and Health 
in Underwear, and the name 
of a Duofold dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co, 


51 Elizabeth St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


. Cartoon- 
» Newspaper, Magazine and Commercial 


The need is greater than 


ualif, Mier what your werk 
a no matter w! our wor 
fake tt easy—train you b] mails st 
W UTE for possibilities 

RI E that NOW is the 


Dept. C-992 


The answer seems to me to be: “To 
attain the highest development, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally—this to be 
achieved in the order mentioned.” 

Physical soundness tends to sound 
reasoning. 

Sound reasoning leads in the direction 
of morality. 

It is the unwise who are sinful. 

To the end of physical well-being, I do 
all my own UE My mind receives a 
daily impetus in the performance of these 
duties, for I keep a time sheet, and en- 
deavor to invent time-saving devices so 
as always to be simplifying and shorten- 
ing the processes. 

1 devote two hours a day to music, and 
get those hours in as a religious duty, 
which I slight no more than a devout 
Catholic slights his mass. 

This I do for six reasons: 


I. As an exercise to develop con- 
tinuity of purpose. 

2. Because I have spent time and 
money all my life on music, and do not 
want it to be wasted. 

3. Because it gives pleasure to my 
friends. 

4. BecauseIcan help others musically 
more when I keep it up. 

Because it helps to keep the sutures 
of my skull from closing more tightly 
each year. 

6. Because it elevates my soul. 


SLEEP out of doors, winter and sum- 
mer, because I am thus closer to the 
Primitive. The whispering of the trees 
soothes and rejuvenates, and the sweet 
night air brings rest. 
eat so very simply that a cook stove 
would not be missed by me, if I could use 
it once or twice a week. 

Fruits, nuts, cold cooked vegetables, 
milk which has become just thick enough 
to slice off like slabs of yielding marble, 
rich cheese, made in our county, old- 
fashioned homemade corn bread, apple 
sauce, green and delicious, made fresh 
from summer apples, direct from the 
trees—these nourish my mind and body. 

No need of coffee, tea, or meat. No 
wrapping of God’s fresh fruit in an 
envelope of baked lard, flour and water, 
called Pie. No mixture of baked butter, 
flour, sugar and fruit and spices, called 
Cake. 

Homemade candy, when sweets are 
needed, or maple sugar from our own or 
a neighbor’s sugar bush. 

Dress? Footwear, the so-called “‘ bare- 
foot” sandals. Worn with stockings in 
the house, and without when working 
in field or garden. Other clothing (winter 
and summer alike): cotton underwear, 
one-piece cotton dress, the whole weighing 
about two pounds. 

I dig, hoe, spade and rake, and try 
each year to learn more about the raisin 
of flowers and vegetables. I have leam 
this lately, as I was always a city woman. 

I pay out little for dress, but much for 
books, and have the best magazines and 
papers: Have carried eighteen, which | 

ave not read. Shall now carry three or 
four, and read them. 

_ I took up a correspondence course in 
literature, and shall try to learn how to 
put before the public the lessons my life 
has taught me, and possibly save in this 
way some from mistakes might have 
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been spared, had someone before me been | 
as frank as I hope to be. 

This, then, is how I want to spend that 
next twenty-five years. I want to be 
active and, incidentally, be useful to 
others. I want to get brighter instead 
of duller; I want to be ready, also, to 
give to children—whom I love—the bene- | 
fit of my past experiences, and I hope that 
in some way Providence may render it | 
possible for me to supervise, from baby- | 
hood, the education of a number of em- | 
bryo men and women. | 

should want children who otherwise | 
would be stunted and unhappy. I should 


want them brought up on a farm, and | 


trained to be vigorous, lusty, practical 
men and women, who shall be at the 
same time cultured and polished, intelli- 
gent and honest, and, above all, demo- 
cratic. . 


The Peace Advocate 


(Continued from page 53) 


somehow, there came to him the discon- | 


certing certainty that there was another 
presence near at hand, and a far more vi- 
tal one than that collectively represented 
by the dozen men and boys. A thrill of 
apprehension shot through him, to give 
way immediately to a feeling of resent- 
ment. He threw back his head and 

lanced boldly at the open doorway. Mrs. 
Mussing stood in it. 

One of Bill’s eyes was closed and the 
other wasn’t working just right, but nev- 
ertheless he was able to discern her very 
distinctly. He wondered how long she 
had been there. 

“William,” she called peremptorily, 
“you come right—straight—home!" 

Somebody laughed. Then it seemed as 
if everybody in the world laughed. A 
jeering, cutting chorus of derision it was, 
and it penetrated to depths that had 
never before been stirred. 

Bill waved a crimson polishing-cloth 
aloft. ‘You go to hell!" he cried. 


A FRIEND took Bill by the arm and 
led him out the back way. ‘‘We’d bet- 
ter go over and see Doc Slocum. You’re 
pretty badly hammered up, old man," the 
friend said. 

Doctor Slocum was facetiously curious, 
and as he worked he drew out the story. 

* He's a regular little whirlwind, Doc, 
when he breaks loose," remarked the 
friend, by way of a capsheaf. 

“Sand?” queried the doctor. 

“Sa-and! Gravel!" 

“Well, hell need it—when he gets 
home. All right, Bill, old boy. That’s 
all. Crawl into the hay and keep quiet." 

The friend took Bill home in the doc- 
tor’s automobile. At Bill’s suggestion 
they drove up a back street, into an alley, 
and the battered little shoe man disem- 
barked at the garden gate. 

** Good-by, Bill," said the man at the 
wheel in subdued tones. ‘‘Good luck!” 

“Thank you, Fred,” responded Bill 
solemnly. "Iam very much obliged." 

Half-groping, he stole in through the 
woodshed, through the kitchen, and then 
into the dining-room. Here he paused 
and braced himself. 


Donce BROTHERS 
WINTER CAR 


Like the car itself these 
winter bodies are strong 
but light; and the motor 
therefore retains all its 
liveliness and flexibility. 


The demountable tops are 
upholstered in cloth. The 
lighting is by electricity. The 
lines are graceful and the 
finish is in keeping with that 
of the car. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 
The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
including regular mohair top is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


d. A eh 
s CURSES CLUB INDEXES 
DFFiCIAL RULES 
CARD GAMES 
EMEND C. 2 5 ¢ 
e PLAYING CARDS 4; 


For Social Play / For General Play 


Not to know Congress Play- Every why hath a wherefore. 
ing Oards is to deny oneself Bicycle Playing Cards are known 
a thousand pleasures. and used the World over, 


Alr-Cushion Finish Club Indexes Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO..CINCINNATI.USA. 
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That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 


United States. 


The Man in the Multitude 


Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 
to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With . success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Polic; 


Your College Expenses Paid 


RE you going to college? Business 
school? Preparatory school? Or, 
are you now in school and in need of ad- 
ditional money to pay your expenses? 
Scores of students are earning their ex- 
penses by the Crowell Salary and Com- 
mission Plan. Fill out and mail coupon 
below for information. 


Scholarship Bureau, Desk '*Y," 
'The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Tell me, without obligation, how I can earn my col- 
lege expenses. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


One System 


Universal Service 
Golden Gem 


PORTABLE 
Adding Machine 


Í ENERAL OFF. Joopa g 

It checks mental calculation: Dar r À 

Ruy through yourStatione P; ILIUM 

Write for 10-day trial offer ji 251 li | 

148 Duane Street, NewYork} s : 1 (Gar 
Multiplies - acts kP 9) 

Agents Wanted 77 *5-Subtracts 459 


A. C. GANCHER, A. A. M. 00.17 
———————————Á—ÓÓ——e 


LAW 200 


FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the Ameriean Sehool's simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal nuthoritics—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1058, Drexel Avenne and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


A haunting consciousness of the havoc 
he had wrought came to him very forci- 
bly as he stood and waited. What would 
the neighbors say? This, he knew, was 
the litmus that his wife always dipped, 
mentally, into every situation that arose. 
He did not know what the neighbors 
would say, but he thought he did, and he 
felt sure that the general trend of opinion 
would be far from complimentary. Not 
to himself, no, but to Mrs. Mussing. Her 
very prominence and assumption of ultra- 
respectability would now act as a boom- 
erang. And next came the thought of her 
church. How could she face her pastor, 
and her brothers and sisters in the gentle 
faith to which they all stood pledged? He 
shuddered as the picture of her deep 
humiliation filmed itself before him. 

And, lastly, his wife’s advocacy of uni- 
versal disarmament. Of late she had been 
unusually active and outspoken. The 
Peace Advocate! The words came to his 
mind unheralded and seemed, somehow, 
to strike a responsive chord. He tried to 
shape them into a whisper, but his lips 
hurt and he abandoned the effort. 

However, nothing had happened so far. 
Could it be possible that he had reached 
home before Mrs. Mussing had returned? 

He moved forward into the next room, 
and as he made his way across the car- 
peted floor he heard a low-pitched voice, 
thick with emotion, in the bedroom that 
adjoined. He approached the door 
stealthily and gave it a gentle push. It 
swung part way open, and with his un- 
bandaged eye Bill saw his wife kneeling at 
the bedside. He paused and listened. 

He had broken in on one of the most 
sacred moments of life. Mrs. Mussing was 
voicing a spirit communion. 

“O Lord,” she said, “listen just a 
minute while I pour out the fullness of my 
woman’s heart. I thank Thee, O Lord, 
for having permitted me to live to see this 
day. For he can fight, O Lord! Little 
Bill can fight! He can fight like the—” 

Little Bill stole forward and knelt be- 
side her. 


The War Buzzard 


(Continued from page 5r) 


the stoicism of the wounded, their patient 
silence under torture. 

This is true of those hospitals to which 
the wounded are sent after preliminary 
treatment at the front. But it is another 
story when you carry a stricken man back 
through the communicating trenches to 
the field dressing-stations. Oh, if those 
kind women back home, who visit the 
PEN and comfort the convalescent, 
could get one glimpse of a field dressing- 
station in action! 

How nice to take a neatly wounded 
Tommy in a clean white bandage out for 
an airing in the motor car. Shot right 
through the shoulder, too, but just as 
brave about it as he can be! What heroes 
our boys are! He is just dying to get back 
to the front and kill some more of those 
horrid Germans. 

Is he? I'd stake my life on it that said 
wounded Tommy is praying his heart out 
that peace will come before his wound is 
healed. He may not admit it to his civil- 
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ian admirers and comforters, but he would 
make no bones of it among his fellows 
back in France. I have talked with hun- 
dreds of convalescent men about to be re- 
turned to the trenches. Never have I 
found one who would even attempt to 
make you believe he wanted to get back 
into action. 

And I'd be willing to stake my life again 
that if the women of England or any 
other country could see their husbands, 
sons and brothers and sweethearts, not in 
the convalescent hospitals but tossing and 
howling about on the ground, or having 
the knives put to them in the field dressing- 
stations, they would rise in a body, sweep 
over the Government and bring an end to 
war once and forever. 

Helping the wounded to the ambulances 
isn’t pretty work. After the first numbing 
shock of the bullet or shell fragment, a 
man, unless so badly hurt as to lose con- 
sciousness, becomes hysterical with pain 
and fright. He shrieks and groans and 
cries out horrible oaths. I have heard 
them cursing God, their mothers, their 
country and their king under the ordeal of 
being lifted into stretchers and borne back 
to the ambulances or dressing-stations. 

Fully fifty per cent of the wounds are of 
some peculiarly dreadful character: arms 
and legs hanging by bloody shreds; en- 


trails protruding from ripped abdomens; | 


eyes hanging from their sockets; half a 
face sheered off sideways, splintered verte- 
bre with jagged edges rubbing the spinal 
cord with each step of the stretcher bear- 
ers. 

The dressing-station! Sometimes a hut 
or abandoned farmhouse, sometimes a big 
marquee tent. The surgeons working like 
butchers, bathed in blood from head to 
foot. The overpowering, fetid smell of 
spilled blood half-hidden by the fumes of 
raw iodine, poured by the quart over and 
into raw wounds. 


MSST of the dangerously wounded die 
there. The survivors are doped with 
opiates and transported as soon as possible 
to a regular hospital. Here they receive 
their first adequate attention. If there is 
still a chance for them they are again 
transported to one of the permanent base 
hospitals or back to England. On this 
second shift the wounded come for the 
first time under the comforting hands of 
women nurses. By that time their hys- 
teria has given way to the calm, patient 
endurance so appealing to the good people 
at home—and so destructive to a visuali- 
zation of warfare as it really is. 

For that even greater horror—the hor- 
ror of the unburied dead and untended dy- 
ing out on those battered plains between 
the trenches—England and France stand 
responsible. Early in the war the Ger- 
mans, after battle, repeatedly suggested 
an armistice to bury the dead and collect 
the wounded. For some grisly, incompre- 
hensible reason the English refused. The 
French took their cue from their allies and 
also refused. Since December neither side 
has asked for a temporary suspension of 
hostilities for such sanitary and humani- 
tarian purposes—and the horror has grown 
and grown. 

Only where one side or the other suc- 
ceeds in making a temporary advance is 
anything done about clearing up the ac- 
cumulated hideousness of the contested 
ground. Only the most prodigal use of 
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powerful disinfectants and frequent shifts 
of men in the trenches has averted the 
wiping out of entire armies through pesti- 
lence. No words can describe the ghastly 
condition of the battleground between 
long stretches of trenches that have never 
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fort of owning a watch that 
tells the true time all the 


time? arf The bird of war is no eagle. A vulture, 


It’s a genuine pleasure to 
carry such a watch—one that 
you are not always setting or adding or subtracting 


a minute or so to or from the time it tells. N= MONTE the author of 


Mamilton Watch 


rather, or that evil-smelling fowl of our 
own Southland, the buzzard. 


the above article, who was 
for six months in the trenches, 
writes “The Man Who Would 
Not Kill,” the true story of a 
| Frenchman who was executed 
| because he refused to go to war. 
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ton you buy Accuracy that $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, 
will endure. $50.00, $80.00, and so on 


You get a watch so accu- 
rate, durable and beautiful 
that a generation from now 
it will still be a source of 
pride to its owner. 


up to the Hamilton master- 
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Hamilton $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) 


Watches are and up. business for himself, giving a mortgage on 
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it insured, and rented it at $180 per year. 
Now, after thirty-five years of married 
life we own $40,000 worth of real estate, a 
stock of goods, and $8,000 of paid-up in- 
surance. We've had seven children, and 
can go when, where and how we please 
and know we are not dependent upon any- 
one but the good Lord. 
It was a hardship to deny ourselves 
many things in the heyday of our lives, 
yet we were never niggardly, we lived 
well. The people who once snubbed us are 
still poor, and were we that kind of people 
we could now snub back. s. 
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What Do Turkeys Cost? 


(THANKSGIVING was near. Certain 
housewives of Ithaca, New York, put 
this question to their retail markets: 
“How much shall we have to pay for 
turkeys?” The dealers replied: : 
“The demand for turkeys this year is 
great, and the supply islimited. We shall 
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have to charge you from thirty-two to | 


forty cents a pound.” 

This price seemed excessive and the 
women talked it over. At last one woman 
suggested: 

‘Suppose we go to the farmers and find 
out the facts about turkeys.” 

They did. They found that the farmers 
had plenty of turkeys; within a twenty- 
mile radius of Ithaca, the women found 
that the census of fat turkeys ran int the 
thousands. They found that the farmers 
were having difficulty in making contracts 
with the markets of Ithaca at sixteen cents 
a pound! 

“Why pay four dollars for a turkey, 
when you can get it for two dollars?" 
With th 
gether and provided a place to which the 
farmers ould bring their turkeys on an 
appointed day. Then the idea grew: Why 
not ask the farmers to bring, also, pump- 
kins, apples, potatoes, cheese, butter, eggs, 
honey, pigs? 

They did; and a regular farmers’ mar- 
ket, in which producer and consumer met 
to their mutual profit, was the outcome. 

Such a market ought to be familiar in 
every city, in every town; and its estab- 


lishment is a proper job for the women of | 


a community that believes in thrift. 
JOHN M. OSKISON 


One Way to Get the Saving Habit 
A LADY depositor of one of our large 
Western savings banks walked up to 


her teller recently and, pushing a small 
safe through the wicket, remarked, “I 


don’t need this safe any more—I can now | 


save without it.” Behind these remarks 
is an interesting story. 


Two years before it had been her habit | 


to spend her income. A friend one day rec- 
ommended the opening of a savings ac- 
count. She called at the nearest savings 


bank, where the teller offered her the free | 


use of a small safe. She took the safe 
home, but the bank retained the key, mak- 
ing it necessary for her to return the safe 
in order to secure the money deposited. 
Thereafter she deposited not less than ten 
per cent of her income in the little safe. 
She made regular visits to the savings 
bank, where the little safe was opened and 
the amount saved credited in her pass 
book. In two years the safe had helped 
her save six hundred dollars. 

Over five million of these little safes are 
now in use in the United States, while 
great numbers of people have used them 
and returned them after acquiring the 
savings habit. They are loaned free and 
may be secured upon application to lead- 
ing savings banks and trust companies. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. W. R. MOREHOUSE 

Ass’t Cashier German-American 
Trust & Savings Bank 


Where the Savers Live 
RANCE has been called the banker of 


the world; but French capital does not 
come from large natural resources but 
from the combined small savings of her 
people, who have been taught thrift from 
childhood up. This is true of most Euro- 
pean peoples. 

Here are a few figures: 


United States has 108 savers in 1,000. 
Italy has 228 savers in 1,000. 


is rallying cry, the women got to- | 
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Where Service and Luxury Meet— 


Heppelwhite Silver 


| 


que touchstone qualities of 
sterling silver are practical 
usefulness combined with true 
beauty. 


These qualities are present in the Reed & 
Barton Heppelwhite pattern to an unusual 
degree. No model could better meet the 
requirements of the practical housewife, 
and yet none was ever more justly named 
after a famous Old Master of curve and 
line. 


Let your table silver be Heppelwhite—a 
delight to yourself and a prized heirloom 
for your children. 


Leading jewelers throughout the country 
offer their trade Reed & Barton designs 
which may be identified by the small 
Eagle-and-Lion trademark shown below. 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 
Taunton, Massachusetts 
Represented at 


Fifth Ave. & 32d St., 4 Maiden Lane, New York ` 
Boston Chicago SanFrancisco London Paris 


Protect 
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Send 10c for sample can and 
stand. 
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nickel plate — guaranteed not 
to rust — 75c— or write to 


S. STERNAU & CO, 
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KERNEY MFG. CO., 160 W. 62d St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Men have run 100 yards in 
the time you can save every 
morning by wearing the 


Hatch 
ONE -Button 


UNION SUIT 


Clip ten seconds off your dressing time 
every day in the year—all wasted now if 
you button nine or ten buttons on your 
underwear instead of one master button. 

Wasted, too, is the chance to enjoy the 
smooth comfort of this perfect-fitting gar- 
ment. 

And wasted, too, the endless time'of sew- 
ing on buttons and mending buttonholes. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit is obtain- 
able in cotton or wool for every temperature 
and any temperament. For the warm-blooded 
man who lives and works in well-heated city 
rooms there is a moderately heavy garment. 
And for the man much outdoors there is true com- 
fort in the sheltering warmth of the winter weights. 


This garment is featured at the best haber- 
dashers’ and department stores; but if 
you cannot get it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and we will gladly supply 
you direct; delivery free. 


Prices 
Men’s Suits — $1.00, $1.25, i 2 $2.00, $2.50. 


* —50 cents, $1. 25. 
Ladies’ ** — $1.00, $1.25, $2.00. 
Misses’ ** —Age 2, 75 cents plus 10 cents each even 


year to age 16. 
Sleeping — Ages 2, 3, 4 and 5, 50 cents. 
Garments | — Ages 6,7, 8,9 and 10—75 cents. 


Our illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the complete line 
of winter and summer 
weights of the Hatch One- 
Button Union Suits will be 
sent free upon request to 7 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Manufacturers 
, New York 


Barnes Knitting Corporation, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, Sole Distributor 


England has 302 savers in 1,000. 
Germany has 317 savers in 1,000. 
France has 346 savers in 1,000. 
Sweden has 386 savers in 1,000. 
Belgium has 397 savers in 1,000. 
Switzerland has 544 savers in 1,000. 
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winning and convincing young man, hand- 
some as a James Montgomery Flagg 
model, and very considerate of those fat 
and rich parties who at middle age find 
themselves with no occupation other than 
banting, $ marceling, painting, reading 
questionable novels, dancing, and fighting 
to the last trench advancing old age. 
Many of this class of women are (entirely 
neglected by their husbands save in the 
matter of money. 

The average New Yorker with a good 
business and a big income is, at forty-five, 
either entirely wrapped up in his business 
affairs or is secretly dashing off love let- 
ters to a young woman who later puts 
them into the hands of her attorney for 
collection. His wife at that age is gener- 
ally lonely, for only in rare cases has she 
any cares that can hold her attention for 
long. The very way this class of women 
dress in following extreme fashions is evi- 
dence of the emptiness of their lives. These 
women in the great cities, especially in 
overfed New York, were emancipated 
from dreariness with the opening up of the 
dance salons, and they are still bobbing up 
and down and waddling through the mod- 
ern dances every afternoon and night. 


OCATING the richest and most sus- 
ceptible of these in one of the fashion- 
able dance palaces, the Premier reported 
to us in a certain café not far from the old 
Hoffman House. He was amply supplied 
with wardrobe and funds, for the “ pros- 
ect," as we term the victim, looked good. 
n landing her the same patience was used 
that a careful fisherman would give in 
bringing to the bank a trout which prom- 
ised to make a record. There was no haste. 
'The Premier danced and danced with the 
flattered old soul who wanted to stay 
young forever. It was toward the end of 
the winter season and she was already 
talking of preparing for the summer “rest” 
at a fashionable resort hotel within easy 
reach of the city. 

The Premier was such a good dancer and 
so considerate a partner that at the end of 
the season the rich dame was dancing as 
well as many women fifteen years her jun- 
ior. She felt that she could not reach the 
climax of her career in the Vernon Castle 
line without his continued attention, and 
so when she started away for the rest cure 
it was with a fluttering heart and a trem- 
bling hand. The Premier reported prog- 
ress in our Broadway café, and we went 
into conference over a late supper as to the 
best method of taking the tango lady's 


money. The sucker was landed, and all | 


that remained was to take her from the 


hook. 


Profits in War Times 


Babson clients who followed 

the investment facts of 

Babson service have taken 

profits since war began. Be 

prepared now for the end 
of war. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on 

rumors or luck. Recognize that all 

action is followed by equal reaction. 

Work with a definite policy based 
on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-4 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Bldg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Learn at home. Diploma in six months, Catalog free. 
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Growing Mushrooms 


Add $10 to $70 a week to your income, quick 

Demand exceeds supply. Grow in cellars, 

sheds, boxes, etc. Now is best time. Prof 
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Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 240, 1242 N.Clar] 
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Frew ALOU T Pen cane 
FACE. HANDS. SKIN 
Ayo COMPLEXION zY 
oot ary 


When the face feels tender and sore, there's 
nothing like Hinds Cream to stop the smart — 
to soothe the dry, irritated skin. 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Crea 


is of the greatest help to the man who must 
shave every day. A little rubbed on the face or 
a few drops on the brush, helps to soften the 
beard. Applied again after shaving it keeps the 
skin soft, smooth and healthy. Hinds Cream 
is antiseptic and quickly heals cuts or scraped 
skin — prevents roughness and chapping. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. inds Cream in bottles, 
50c. Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Samples sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
Do not take a substitute — Hinds 
Cream will improve the skin. 


A. S. HINDS, 201 West St., Portland, Maine 


Try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP— 
Refined, fragrant, beneficial, 25c. No Soap Samples. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !! 


The European War has created a great demand and unlimited 
opportunities for those who know SPANISH, FRENCH, GER- 
MAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time to better your position 
pusiness. You can learn quickly and easily, 
g moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, o T, until you 
know it. Our records fit al ines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg, 2 W. 45th St. N. Y. 


$10to 100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
Correspondence course NOT REQUIRED. Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 317 Atlas Bidg. Cincinnati, O. 


» Beautiful Diamond 


ent on Approval — No 
Money Down 


No obligation; pay as you can. Order 
any diamond from our catalogue; when re- 
ceived, if not absolutely satisfactory, return 
it. Otherwise keep it and pay 20% of the 
price, and only 10% per month thereafter. 
Ten per cent discount for all cash, A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each 
diamond. Exchangeable at any time at an 
Sate of 74 % MORE THAN YOU 
"AID. 
SE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
UXE35.Contains over one thousand 
photographs of rings, pins, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. 


L. W, SWEET & CO., INC. 
2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York City 


| mium. The Premier in his best 


We had a number of patents which we 
could have sold her outright, and we had 
controlling shares in companies to manu- 
facture patented goods which we could 
haveoffered—both legitimate propositions 
as far as the letter of the law went. But 
this had been done on such a large scale to 
a woman prominent in Newport society 
the summer before that we agreed not to 
try it on our prospect. The Newport lady 
had been trimmed for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and there had been two ar- 
rests as a result, the arrests causing wide- 
spread publicity, which queered that game. 

We cross-examined the handsome tan- 
goist Premier as to the psychology of the 
prospect, and found that she hd in her 
that one obsession which seems to reach 
women from the highest degree to the low- 
est—belief in clairvoyance. Millions of 
dollars cross the palms of these men and 
women fakirs every year, their sucker lists 
ever growing longer and longer. We had 
plenty of them at command, for their game 
is always crooked and is generally well 
protected by the police of the great cities. 

The decision was that our prospect would 
like to own a gold mine, provided the tip 
came to her from a genuine clairvoyant in 
a state of trance. T get the actual stock 
amounting to a controlling interest in a 
gold mining company was a simple mat- 
ter. The company had title to certain 
claims and it was a duly incorporated com- 
pany, the stock, therefore, being legitimate 
stock and a commodity to be dealt in. 

But federal agents had put the fake min- 
ing companies out of business, the game 
having been worked to death. There were 
trunkloads of engraved shares to be had 
for the price of storage. It was only neces- 
sary to give the “office” to a Western 
swindler in our café and he presented us 
with a gold mine in exchange for a bottle 
of champagne. 


(THE early summer came, and we sent 
the Premier out to the rest resort. He 
had already received several letters from 
the prospect, who was having a dull time. 
What young men were available at the ho- 
tel were busying themselves with young 
women, and she was gasping against the 
wall, neglected, unflattered, and uninvited 
to the dance, while the big orchestra played 
and the moon shone through the deep win- 
dows of the ballroom. The psychological 
moment had arrived. The prospect’s hus- 
band was in town rustling for his share of 
the coin in the daytime and looking up the 
shows for the “ tired business man” in the 
nighttime. 

The Premier engaged quarters at the re- 
sort by telephone, and took a train with 
heavy summer baggage and his line of com- 
munication to Broadway open. When she 
saw him in the lobby of dic big hotel all 
the heartache disappeared. There was not 


| any great number of men there during the 


business days of the week, in fact even 
middle-aged men commanded a high pre- 
annels 
and white ooze-leather shoes, his winning 
smile, his youth, and with his undoubted 
skill as a dancer, practically owned the 
place before the first night closed. The 
prospect guarded him jealously, and he 
surrendered himself to her charms. 

At base headquarters in Broadway we 
let a week pass, and then we sent down a 
clairvoyant, a woman who was an artist in 


‘her line. Before establishing herself in a 
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is most often simply a mat- 
ter of pure soap and water. 


Is your skin dry and rough— 


Has it become clogged and 
muddy — 


Is your complexion spoiled by 
eruptions and pimples? 


PEARS’ SOAP will make a 


wonderful difference. 
(See below, our Spectal Sample Offer) 


The skin of most people is natu- 
rally healthy and clear—but becomes 
bad through neglect, infecting the 
pores with cosmetics or the use of 
inferior soap. 

Be as particular in choosing your 
soap as you are about what you eat — 
use only a soap that is known for its 
quality and purity — 


Pears’ 
Soap 


— use it faithfully every day with plenty 
of hot water and your skin trouble will 
almost always disappear. 

Never gloss over such trouble with cos- 
metics. Keep the skin really clean with 
Pears’ Soap—keep the delicate pores clear 
and free from the impurities which stop 
their work, and you have the real basis of 
a beautiful skin and complexion. 

Pears is not in any sense a cosmetic— 
just an absolutely pure soap of truly won- 
derful cleansing properties. It also is most 
economical because it lasts much longer than 
ordinary soap. Notice, too, that even the 
last thin wafer of Pears lathers as freely and 
cleanses as thoroughly as the fresh cake. 

Pears' Unscented Soap is sold at 15c a cake, 
by druggists, high-grade grocers, etc.— either 
by the single cake or in boxes of one dozen. 
Pears’ Glycerine Soap (slightly perfumed) is 
sold at 20c a cake. 


À. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high 
grade toilet soaps in the world 
Do This To-day—for a generous trial cake of 
Pears’ Unscented Soap send your address 
and 4c in stamps, to cover ing cost, to 
Walter Janvier, United States Agent, 511 
Canal Street, New York City. 
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Insure the Neatness and 
Permanency of Your Records 


When the difference in price between 
cheap and the best carbon paper is so little 
and the difference in results is so great, 
no stenographer or business house can 
justify using poor, cheap, unreliable carbon 
paper. 

MultiKopy has the call among stenog- 
raphers because it enables them to do 
better, quicker, cleaner work. MultiKopy 
is made right. Its correct, scientific com- 
position and smooth surface make Multi- 
Kopy extraordinarily durable. One sheet 
of MultiKopy will often give 100 clear 
copies; or 20 clear copies can be made 
at one writing. Often MultiKopy copies 
rival the original in neatness and legibility. 

MultiKopy has the call among business men be- 
cause it insures records that are beautifully neat, per- 


manent and unfading. MultiKopy copies in black or 
blue last as long as the paper holds together. 


To get MultiKopy clearness and MultiKopy per- 
manency you must insist on getting MultiKopy. 


Send for FREE Sample Sheet 
F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
344 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


Makers of the famous STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons 


TRADE 


. 
Price for a $ 5 6 
e 

Short Time 

We can sell you this'typewriter 
at this price if you act quick. We 
guarantee the machine for lifo, 
but we guarantee the price for 
only a few days. Tho return of 
good business conditions stimu- 
lates the full-price typewriter 
market and ents down our su 
ply, $0 that we are sure of only 
a limited number of machines, 

If you write at once that you 


Visible No. 5 


are in the market for a Standard Oliver at our low price we 
will reserve a machine for you, to be shipped subject to 
your approval after you get our literature with details of 


offer. Your letter will obligate you in no way — no sales- 
man will call, Our terms are nothing down, free tria] and 
a year to pay if you wish. The machine has all the quality, improves 
ments and equipments that you would have to pay full price for any- 
where else, Write at onoo. Offer may be withdrawn any day, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 1510-40 J. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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! snug little apartment at the resort she had 


been given every particle of information 
about the private life of the prospect which 
the Premier had been able to secure during 
the tango parlor days. She was armed 
with sufficient information to prove be- 
yond question of doubt to the one particu- 
lar woman that she possessed supernatu- 
ral powers. She could give the age and 
business of her husband, the year of their 
marriage, the little tragedies of their life 
together, her hopes and aspirations and 
disappointments, and little personal inci- 
dents the knowledge of which it would 
seem only clairvoyance could yield. 

In the dull wallflower days of the early 
summer season the prospect had gone from 
one fortune teller to another at the resort, 
and was starting a second round of them 
when the “real” article established her- 
self. She was not long in paying the new 
one for a sitting, and the genuine trance 
business was worked by our "seventh 
child of a seventh child." The prospect, 
amazed by the true reading of het past, 
wanted her future told; but the clairvoy- 
ant came out of her trance, and was so ex- 
sae that she could not go further that 

ay. 

The Premier heard all about it that eve- 
ning at the hotel, and while hedeclared that 
he had never visited a clairvoyant and was 
doubtful himself, he was open-minded in 
the matter. Acceding to the request made 
him he had a sitting with the woman, and 
came out of it fairly bewildered by the 
genuineness of her statements to him. 
While not as enthusiastic as the prospect 
over the medium, he could not but admit 
that she seemed to have supernatural pow- 
ers. The Premier reported to base, and 
we dusted off the controlling interest in 
our gold mining company. 


HE time had come for the actual swin- 

dler to get into play. The Premier was 
only the steerer. My job was that of the 
man with the make-up. My hair turned 
gray in my youth and it is full silver now. 
At middle age I gathered weight, and m 
appearance was such that one of my fel- 
low crooks described me as looking like a 
monsignor who had gained his churchly 
honors by pious endeavors. I packed up 
the gold mine shares, dressed the part of 
an unoffending business man who had 
played in rather hard luck, and took a 
train for the resort. 

I had established a Wall Street address 
through a bucket shop some time before in 
carrying out another scheme, and so my 
mail came to me from that famous little 
highway of gambling. To be in constant 
touch with Wall Street means a vast lot to 
the credulous, and it soon became known 
in the hotel that I was a broker taking a 
rest from the excitement of the Exchange. 

It was a part of my business to make 
friends, and it was not many days before 
I knew everyone stopping at the hotel. 
By telephone I placed one or two small or- 
ders with the bucket shop and even made 
a little money by taking quick profits. 
There were plenty of the unsophisticated 
who hung about me in the hope of getting 
a tip on a sure thing, and I could have 
swindled them and made a fairly good sum 
of money before decamping it Y had been 
hard up. Meeting the Premier and his 
woman friend, I soon became a part of 
their daily life, joining them at table regu- 
larly. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each month 
some of the best books by the leading publishers 


HEMPFIE 


David Grayson's First Novel 
Now in Book Form ` 
QIf you read “Hempfield” in THE 


AMERICAN you will want to own the book 
with Thomas Fogarty's charming drawings. 


d Add “Hempfield” to your shelf of friendly 

books—the ones you want to have always 

by you to love and treasure. Make some- 

one else the richer by a gift of “Hempfield.” 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 

Net, $1.35 Leather, Net, $1.50 


By the Author of ''Bambi'"^ 


The Dual Alliance 


A new Love Story by Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Illustrated and Decorated, Net, $1.00 


By Stewart Edward Whit 


The Gray Dawn 


A Romance of California in '53. Illustrated, Net, $1.35 
All Bookstores and DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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The “straight-jacket” 
and the “solitary” are 
modern methods of 


torture. Do you know 
how they are used and what 
they do to the prisoner? Read 
the story of Darrell Stand- 
ing’s life at San Quentin jail 
in Jack London’s new novel 


THE STAR ROVER 


By JACK LONDON 
$1.50 THE MACMILLAN CO., Publishers, N. Y. 
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Start To-day to Keep a 
Record of Your Baby 


Send 50 cents for “Our 
Baby's Book,” delightfully 
illustrated by Rose O'Neill. 
A page for Baby’s first pic- 
ture, his first step, his pretty 
baby speeches, Two valu- 
able booklets with every 
copy—“What Every Mother 
Wants to Know About Her 
Baby" and “Is the Twilight 
Sleep Safe—For Me?" 
Address 


Better Babies Bureau 
Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 


base, (Solid Oak) $ 775 


ON APPROVAL 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our new “Universal Style” combines a pleasing, enduring 
design with latest practical Improvements. Adapted for 
home or office library ; beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
with non-binding, appearing glass doors, at $1.75 per 
section; top and base $1.25 each. Greatest value we 
have ever offered. On orders amounting to $10.00 and 
over we P» freight; freight equalized to extreme Western 
States. Other styles and grades at correspondingly low 
prices. Sold uy direst from our factory at a considerable 
saving to you. ardly a village in the country left where 
there are no Lundstrom Bookcases. Endorsed the best by 
over 75,000 users— many prominent citizens, governors, 
senators, doctors, lawyers, and clergymen. Lundstrom 
Bookcases have been made for 15 years and have always 
given full satisfaction. Write for our new 
catalog No. 6-N. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N, Y. 

Man'írs of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 

Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City 


~ Free Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar 


hests protect furs 


and woolens from 
moths, niice, dustand 
damp, Finest birth- 
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EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


You will never want any other make of 
mounting after you once wear the latest 


teal Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle. 
Shur-ons are guaranteed, give com- 
fort, are neat in appearance, assure 
the safety of your eyes, and, when 
properly fitted 
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—stick tight comfortably. 


The mark in the border of this advertisement 
is the shape of a Shur-on finger-grip — that 
and the name 'Shur-on" stamped on the 
bridge protect you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth 
while to say to your optometrist, optician or 
oculist: ''Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 


For your own protection, clip this adver- 
tisement and show it when you buy. 


The only Shur-on is made by 


Gradually, in exchange of confidence—I | : 


let them know about the gold mining com- 
pany I could buy out. The story was that 
of an old prospector who had given the ex- 
act location for a strike to a mining part- 


ner just before he died. The partner was | 


“broke,” and while a company had been 
formed and stock issued there was not capi- | 
tal enough to proceed with the sinking of 
shafts. Samples of the ore showed that 
the mine would make a great fortune for 
the people back of it. It was another El 
Dorado. I explained that as soon as I had | 
had a good rest I was going to return to 
the Street and get the capital which would 
make the company a going concern. | 


[ : | 
The Premier was interested, of course, 


and so was the prospect. When we felt 
that we were sufhciently fortified the turn | 
came for the clairvoyant once more. The | 
prospect had been worrying her for a fore- 
cast of her future, but she had held her | 
off until the right moment. The right | 
moment was at hand, and our seer went | 
into a state of trance and began to see | 
things. | 

After the usual prophecies of illness and 
recovery, of happiness with a man she was 
gradually growing fonder of, and of vari- 
ous little changes in the routine of her life, 
the clairvoyant prophesied a wonderful 
streak of luck for her client. In her trance 
she described a part of the Western coun- 
try, Colorado, and murmured that she saw 
an old mining prospector on his deathbed 
talking to a friend. She described both 
men and told of a vision of gold being 
taken from the earth. Then the vision 
shifted to the East, and she described a 
pleasant-faced man with gray hair who 
was going to become many times a million- | 
aire. She came out of the trance suddenly 
and apparently exhausted. 


"THE prospect bit hard. When you con- 
sider the thousands of women who visit 
clairvoyants and fortune tellers weekly to 
seek guidance in even the smallest and 
most practical affairs in life, and consider 
that, despite the hundreds of exposés made 
of this game of swindle, the sucker lists 
grow longer each year, the credulity of this 
woman in the matter of the gold mine can 
hardly be wondered at. She talked with 
the Premier about it and then the two of 
them asked my advice. Of course I was 
astounded at the vision of the clairvoyant 
and was convinced that the mine she saw | 
in her trance was the one I was engaged in 
capitalizing. 
inally the two of them got from me 
that I had already invested ten thou- 
sand dollars in shares of the mining com- 
pany, that I had been promised a client 
who would take another ten thousand, 
and that only twenty thousand dollars 
more were needed. The gold mine should 
be kept in the hands of a few, I thought. 
As soon as I could get an investor I could 
trust, and who would put in twenty thou- 
sand dollars, I would throw my ten thou- 
sand dollars' worth of shares in with him 
and the two of us would own the control- 
ling interest. | 
The prospect had a small fortune of her 
own, a fact that the Premier had ascer- 
tained back in the tango parlor days of 
feeling for the right sucker. We were in 
no hurry to land her, but just drifted along, 
talking the idea into her head until the 
day came when I returned to the city and 
got the maps and titles for the barren sage- 
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Continental | 


Silverware -the most 
prized of all presents 
[GAT ROGERS BROS 
the preferred? of all 
silver plate. 


Every. piece of 1847 ROGERS BROS 
silver plale is backed by an unqual- 
ified guarantee made possible by 
the aclual test of over 69 years. 


Sold by leading Dealers: i 
Send for illixetrate Catalogue L-30 


INTERNATIONAL. SILVER CO. MERIDEN. CONN. 
Successor to Mirtdan Britannia a 
NEW YOMM. SAN PRANCISCO CHICAGO MAMILTOM, CANADA 
Whe Words Largost. Moker of Starting Silver ond Tiata 
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17 Jewels, 
open- face, 
permanent 
case, ad- 
justed to 
temperature 


$35.00 


Zook for the Watch wrth the Purple Ribbon 


A watch you'll 
always prize 


As the watch of a gentleman, the 
South Bend Watch wins unbound- 
ed admiration for its aristocratic 
appearance, because of the refined 
elegance of its lines. As its owner 
you will also appreciate its on-the- 
second time-keeping ability. 

All watches are put through the 
most rigid inspection and tests 
before they leave the factory. 


THE 


outh Bend 
IATCH 


Carefully constructed with a pre- 

cision that is itself a real assurance 

of accurate time-keeping. All move- 

ments and cases fully guaranteed. 

Made in 100 styles— $16 to $100. 
See Your Jeweler 


— he has or can get South Bend 
Watches. 


Send for 68-page Catalog. 
Illustrated in color—showing all 
the “ Chesterfield " series, and also 
the Studebaker Railroad grades, 
the Ladies Dainty models and 


many others. 


South Bend Watch Co. 
511 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


FROZEN IN ICE 


BURROWES Cedar Chest 


st-proof 


$199 DOWN 


Small monthly payments 


if you keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “Colonial” Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, 


Size 
45x21x22 


dust and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom, A 
superb gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely 


brush land which had been bought by the 
original swindlers. 

he prospect's fortune was invested in 
certain gilt-edge securities very much in 
demand on the stock market. It was not 
necessary for her to pass any actual money 
to get her gold mine. There was a trans- 
fer of stock only, her stock at the market 
value and mine with a future and fictitious 
value based entirely upon a vision con- 
jured by a hired clairvoyant. We took the 
good stock and sold it the next day, and 
the sucker placed her gold mine shares in 
her safe deposit drawer. 

There had been no correspondence be- 
tween the parties in this transaction; the 
stock our victim held was legitimate, 
though worthless, and she would have had 
a hard time proving anything on us. The 
clairvoyant cleared out when we did, and 
to this day I think the greatest bitterness 
in that victim is not from the loss of her 
money but from the fact that she is a wall- 
flower again. 

But there are plenty of handsome and 
skillful dancers in the tango palaces of New 
York, and the bars are down. So eager are 
the women who line the wall that even an 
introduction is not necessary, as was found 
out by the women whose houses were 
robbed by the Gentleman Burglar and the 
* good customer" the Premier picked out 
for us. 


N™ MONTH Ellis Parker 
Butler continues his ad- 
ventures of Swatty in a story 
entitled “The Murderers.” 


The Fifth Wheel 


(Continued from page 16) 


all there is?” she demanded again, and I 
could see the red spots on her cheeks 
grow deeper. 

“That’s all,” I assured her. “Expect- 
ing something?” 

“Have you had any trouble with 
Breck?" she flashed out at me next. 

* What are you driving at, Edith?" I 
inquired. ** What's the matter?" 

‘Mrs. Sewall is giving a perfectly 
enormous ball at Grassmere on the 
twenty-fourth, and we're left out. That's 
the matter!" She tossed the mail on the 
table. 

“Oh!” I said. “Our invitations will 
come in the morning, probably. There 
are often delays." 

* No, sir. Í know better. The bridge- 
club girls said their invitations came yes- 
terday afternoon. I can't understand it. 
We certainly were on Mrs. Sewall's list 
when she gave that buffet luncheon three 
years ago. And now we're not! That's 
the bald truth of it. It was terribly em- 
barrassing this afternoon, all of them 
telling about what they were going to 
wear—its going to be a masquerade— 
and I sitting there like a dummy! Héléne 
McClellan broke the news to me. She 


made, All Chesta shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 446 South Street, Portland. Me 


blurted right out: ‘Oh, do tell us, Edith!’ 
| she said to me. ‘Is Mrs. Sewall's ball to 
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Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 
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O give your skin a smooth, 
tranoparent Tedianoe like à 
Nature's own charm, use only this — the powder 

that clings and beautifies. | 


Ingram's 
veola , 
SOUVETQINE 


Face Powder 50c fi arg stores of 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send us 
6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
and get free sample of above and Ingram's Ro 
in novel purse packets. and also sample of Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 


2 FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
ped Established 1886 
Windsor,Can. 56 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingràm's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to carn $10 


actual experiences. 45 
Fourteenth Year. 


of Nursing 
375 Main St, Jamestown, N.Y. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Rerg Esenweln, for years Editor of Lippineott's. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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Di irata Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Your 32 Teeth: 
i Are 32 Reasons | 


for using 


Calox 


TheOXYGEN Tooth Powder 


All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 
Free if you mention 
your Druggist and 
this Journal. 
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DEPENDABLE powder 
A in a dependable shell— 

you don’t need to be told 
that this isan ideal combination. 
Every shooter seeks it in his 
ammunition. A great many have 
found it. Others have not. 

For the latter—a tip. The 
combination is easy to attain. 
It consists of any standard 
make of shell and 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


All of the reputable manu- 
facturers of shells are turning 
out articles of very high quality 
—dependable in construction, 
in quality of material and in 
accuracy of load. 

Put Infallible Smokeless 
Shotgun Powder in these shells 
and you have a dependable 
powder in a dependable shell. 


No matter where or when you use 
Infallible, grain is like grain in quality 
and performance always.  Infallible 
gives uniformity in velocity and high 
velocity, uniformity in patterns and 
even patterns, uniformity in recoil and 
light recoil. 

Water, 
affect it. 

Buy shells loaded with Infallible. 
Your dealer can supply you in any 
standard make. Look for the name 
Infallible on the box and top wad of 
each shell. 

Two interesting booklets are yours 
for the asking. 

Trapshooting, profusely illustrated, 
treats of this delightful sport from 
the point of view of both beginner 
and veteran. 

Hercules Sporting Pouders 
should be read by every 
owner of a rifle, shotgun or 
revolver. Write for your 
copies today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1016 Market St. 
Wilmington, Del. 


weather and age cannot 


NOTE-The jury of awards of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition has awarded the 
Hercules Powder Co. a Grand Prize for 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 


HERCULES 
POWDERS 


ien in her honor. 


announce your sister's engagement to her 
son? We're crazy to know!’ Of course 
I didn't let on at first that we weren't even 
invited, but it had to leak out later. Oh, 
it is simply humiliating!" 

“Is she at Grassmere now? Mrs. Sew- 
all, I mean.” I asked quietly. 

"Yes, she is. There's a big. house party 
going on there this very minute. The 
club girls knew all about it. Mrs. Sewall 
has got a niece or somebody or other with 
her for the summer, and the ball is bein 
Gale Oliphant, 

elieve the girl's name is. But, look here, 
it seems very queer to me that /’m the one 
to be giving you this information, instead 
of Breck. What does it all mean, anyhow? 
You must have had a tiff with Breck." 

“I don't have tiffs, Edith," I said, an- 
noyed. 

“Well, you needn't get mad about it. 
There must be some reason for our being 
slighted in this fashion. I’m sure /'ve 
done nothing. It’s not my fault. I 
wouldn't care if it was small; but every- 
body who isn't absolutely beyond the pale 
is invited." 

“There’s no use losing your nerve, 
Edith," I said in an exasperatingly calm 
manner. 

“Good heavens!" Edith exclaimed. 
“You seem to enjoy slights; but if I were 
in your place I shouldn’t enjoy slights 
from my prospective mother-in-law, any- 
how!’ 

“ You needn't be insulting,” I remarked, 
arranging a sofa pillow underneath my 
head and turning to my magazine. 

Edith went into the house. The screen 
door slammed behind her. I didn't stir, 
just kept right on staring at the printed 
page before me, and turning a leaf now 
and again, as if I were really reading. 


ALE OLIPHANT! I knew all about 
her. Ihad met her first at the house 


| party at Grassmere—a silly little thing, | 


had thought her, rather pretty, and a 
tremendous flirt. Breck had said she was 
worth a million in her own name. I 
remembered that, because he explained 
that he had been rather keen about her 
before he met me. “That makes my 
eight hundred dollars a year look rather 
sickly, doesn’t it?" I replied. "Yes," he 
said, “it sure does! But let me tell you 
that you make her look like a last year’s 
straw hat.” 

However, the last year’s straw hat 
possessed some attraction for Breck, be- 
cause during the three years that Grass- 
mere was closed and the Sewalls were in 
Europe, Breck and Gale Oliphant saw a 
lot of each other. Breck told me that she 
really was better than nothing, and his 
mater was terribly keen about having her 
around. 

I tried in every way I could to explain 
away my fears. I mustn’t be hasty. 
Well-mannered thoughts didn’t jump to 
foolish conclusions. Breck d prob- 
ably explain the situation to me. I must 
wait with calmness and composure. And 
I did, all the next day, and the next, and 
the third, until finally there arrived one of 
Breck's infrequent scrawls. 

Theenvelope waspost-marked “Maine.” 
I opened it, and read: 


Dear Rota: 
I am crazy to see you. Itseems like a week 
of Sundays. The mater got a notion she 


f= Name ‘‘Hercules,’’ 


| Covers the Field of 
Explosives 


HERE is a Hercules Powder 
for every purpose for which an 
explosive can be employed. To 
men in many walks of life, the 
Hercules label is a sign of quality 


and a mark of dependability. 

To the sportsman it stands for the vari- 
ous Hercules Sporting Powders that insure 
a good day's sport. 

o the engineer, the builder, the quarry- 
man and the miner it stands for the various 
grades of Hercules Dynamite, Permissibles 
and Blasting Powders. 

The farmer knows the Hercules label best 
from his use of Hercules Dynamite which 
enables him to produce better crops and 
make bigger profits. 

From raw material to the final test which 
each lot receives before it leaves the mill, the 
utmost in exacting care and skill is exercised 
in the production of Hercules Powders. 

Either for recreation or constructive work 
you should find use for one or more of the 

ercules Powders. Below we list a few of the 
many products that bear the Hercules 


HERCULES SMOKELESS SHOTGUN 
POWDERS 
Infallible 
HERCULES Dn SPORTING 
L & R. Orange Extra 
HERCULES SMOKELESS RIFLE 
POWDERS 


D 
Sharpshooter Lightning W. A. 30 Cal. 
Unique 


HERCULES SMOKELESS REVOLVER 
POWDER 


Bullseye 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 
Nitroglycerin Dynamite Extra Dynamite 
L. F. (Extra Low Freezing) Dynamite 
Gelatin Dynamite Blasting Gelatin 
E. L F. Ġelatin Farm Dynamite 


HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 


HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Complete assortment of supplies including: 


Fuse Blasting Caps Rheostats 
Electric Blasting Cane Galvanometers 
Blasting Machines Cap Crimpers, etc. 


These four booklets will inter- 
est you: Trapshooting, Hercules 
Sporting Powders, Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure and Pro- 
gressive Cultivation. They are yours 
for the asking. Write for any or 
all of them today. 


HERCULES POWDER,CO. 
1016 Market St. 
Wilmington, Del. 


NOTE— The Hercules Powder Com- 
pany has been awarded a Gold Medal 
by the Department of Mines and Me- 
tallurgy, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
for its exhibit of manufacture and 
use of explosives, motion pictures and 
powder magazine. 


The American Magazine 


This Inspiring Book Free 


Thisintenselyinteresting andinstruc- 
tive 165-page book tells you of the great 
and increasing demand for lawyers and 
how you can ome one. It tells you 
why law trained men are now selected 
for most positions of responsibility in 
business, public life and social work—and 
how you can grasp these opportunities. 


_It shows you how you can become law 
trained in spare time at home by a method 
which is endorsed by distinguished men, 
throughout the country, in whose opinion 
you have the utmost confidence. 


Modern American Law Course and Service of 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


We have successfully trained more than 
thirty thousand men and women in law. Amo 

our graduates are the Governor of a State, Unt 

States Senators and Congressmen, State, County 
and City Officials, many Judges and thousands 
of successful Lawyers and businesa men 
everywhere. This notable record extending 
over more than twenty-five years is the most 
convincing evidence that we produce resulta— 
and it is results that count. 


Chief Justice Ladd of the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, says: 


“Every person interested in the law 
will receive from Blackstone Institute 
an unusually excellent—in fact, the best, 
non-resident system of instruction.” 


The Course has been prepared papectally 
for home study by eighty eminent Judges and 
other authorities. It is clearly written in simple, 
non technical language, to read and under- 
stand. Preliminary education is not necessary. 
You will benefit from the day you start. 


Special Offer, Investigate FREE 


Our Course and Service will prepare you for 
the bar examination and for the practice of law, 
or to become a leader in business or public life. 
Special offer now being made to ambitious men. 
Investigate at once by sending postcard or letter, 
or clip ng the coupon for our 165-page free book 
and full particulars. No cost or obligation. 


Address, Extension Division 1688 


Blackstone Institute 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Extension Division 1688 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your 165-page free book, 
** The Law Trained Man,"’ and full par- 
ticulars of your Law Course and Service and 
Special Offer. No cost or obligation. 


Sales Agent 


in every county. posi worth $100 Sure 
a month to ins 
we Low us, the gest ms of 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


To Try In Your Own Home  memxzumcumamm 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. No 

chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


wick, No 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom 


we can refer new customers, Take advan- 
e of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER, 
te today. AGENTS WANTED. 
UNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
638 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


wanted me to come up to Bar Harbor and | 
bring down the yacht. I brought three fellows 
with me. Some spree! But we're good little 
boys. 'The captain struck. Waiting for an- 
other. Won't round up at your place for an- 
other week. I’m yours, and don't forget it. 
It seems like a week of Sundays. Mater 
popped the news she's going to open up old 
Grassmere pretty soon. Then it will be like a 
week of holidays for yours truly, if you're at | 
home to sit in that pergola effect with. Savvy? 
Showed the fellows the snap shots to-night, 
but didn't tell them. Haven't touched a drop 
for four weeks and three days. Never did that 
stunt for any queen before. Good night, you 
little fish. Don't worry about that, though. I'll 
warm you up O. K. Trust Willie. 


I used to feel apologetic for Breck's 
letters, and tear them up as quickly as 
possible before anyone could see how crude 
and ill-spelled they were. But I wasn't 
troubled about such details in this letter. 
It brought immense relief. Breck was so 
natural and so obviously unaware of 
trouble brewing at home, surely I needn't 
be alarmed. The invitation for the mas- 
querade might have been misdirected or 
have slipped down behind something. 
Accidents do take place. Of course it was 
most unfortunate, but fate performs un- 
fortunate feats sometimes. 

In my eagerness to dispel my fears it 
never crossed my mind that Breck’s ab- 
sence was planned so that Mrs. Sewall 
could start her attack without interference. 
She was a very clever woman, an old and 
experienced hand at social maneuvers. 
am only a beginner. It was an uneven, 
one-sided fight—for fight it was, after all. 
She won. She bore away the laurels. I 
bore away simply the tattered remnants of 
my self-respect. 


EVERY year at the Hilton Count 
Club a local horse show is held in mid- 
August, and many of the Summer 
Colonists, women as well as men, exhibit 
and take part in the different events. 

Edith always has liked horses, and 
when she married Alec she rebuilt our 
rundown stable along with the house, and 
filled the empty old box stalls with two 
or three valuable thoroughbreds. Edith's 
Arrow, Pierre, and Bluegrass had won 
some sort of a ribbon for the last half 
dozen years. I usually rode Bluegrass for 
Edith in the jumping event. I was to do 
so on the afternoon that Breck's letter 
arrived. 

It was a perfect day. The grand-stand 
with its temporary boxes that always sell 
at absurdly high prices was filled with the 
Summer Society, dressed in its gayest and 
best. The brass band was striking up gala 
airs now and again, and the big bell in the 
tower clanging at intervals. Between 
events horses were being led to and fro, 
and in front of the grand-stand important 
individuals wearing white badges leaned 
over the sides of the lowest tier of boxes, 
chatting familiarly with the ladies above. 
A lot of outsiders, anybody who could pay 
a dollar admission, wandered at large, 
staring openly at the boxes, leveling opera 
glasses, and telling each other who the 
celebrities were. 

Alec was West on a business trip, but 
Edith had a box, of course, as she always 
does. All around us were gathered in 
their various stalls our friends and ac- 
quaintances. It is the custom to visit 
back and forth from box to box, and the 


owner of each box is as much a host in his 


HIS wonderful Vose Player Piano 
has the latest, most perfect control 
methods—has a patent device that 
enables you to instantly change the key 
in which a piece is written to suit your 
taste,or the voice ofthe singer, A remark- 
able improvement—no player piano com- 
plete withoutit. Tothisisaddedthesweet 
toneandsupremequality ofthe VosePiano, 
made for 65 years by the Vose family. 
Time payments accepted. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos. If interested in a Player Piano 
or Piano, send for beautifully illustrated catalog. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
150 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Save Half 9, P^rer | 


Enjoy the best, full-score music yet save 45c 
to 50c on the dollar, get quicker delivery, and 
cholce of over 2,000 selections (classic, popular, 


etc). Arrangement of our rolls celebrated. 
Materials of highest quality. 

90-Page Catalog FREE 
Shows convincingly how to get truly desirable 
(88-note) player-music at genuine half prices. 


S. G. CONSUMERS MUSIC CO., Sta. H, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DULL LH THLEHULLTTLLLLLLL tl 


Saves 


Time and Steps 
—Rets or clears table tn - 
ries a dozen armloads M OR. You 


wonder how you ever ma: 


the king of household 


[^ UE 
=i -Á nel ps. 
s ut = Folding 
[MN Tray Wagon 
Invaluable service in rior, kiteben, 
sewing room and sick room. P mermaid = wand 


Bloomfield Mig. Ce., Box 41 
Bloomfield, Ind. 
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z^ , New Thought? 


ITS A WAY OF ACTING 


that brings success. 


ITS A WAY OF LIVING 
that brings health. 


IT'S A WAY OF THINKING 
that brings love, light 
and joy into your life. 

ITS A WAY OF WISDOM 
that results in domestic 


happiness and normal 
children. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 


EllaWheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought; and she tells about it in the 
little booklet, '' What Know About New Thought." 
More than 50,000 persons have sent for this booklet. 


FOR ro CENTS you can get the above booklet and three 
months’ trial subscription to Nautilus, lead magazine 
of the New Thought movement. Elizabeth Towne and 
William E. ‘Towne are the editors. Edwin Markham. 
William Walker Atkinson, Orison Swett Marden, Edward 
B. Warman, A.M., Horatio W. Dresser, Paul Ellsworth. 
Kate Atkinson Boehme, Lida A. Churchill and many others 
are regular contributors. Send now and for prompt action 
we wilt Include: the booklet: "How To Get W You 

Jant.” e zabe! owne Compan. . 9ti 
Holyoke, Mass. pehy; Dept 


The Fifth Wheel, by OLtive HirccoiNs Provuty 
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Bossert Redibilt Home for the American Committee o 
Relief for Babies tn Belgium, Long Beach, L. I. 
Er in 18 hours, 


Bossert &édibill’ Homes 


“Not Even a Nai. to Buy” 


Built of Standardized 
Units 


each unit being complete and 
ready to erect—including five 
thicknesses of materials, and Bos- 
sert air-chambers. 

This cuts down waste to nothing and 
cost of erection to 5 or 6 per cent of cost 
of building. 

Any one can erect a Bossert Redibilt 
Home in a day or two—all parts come 
ready painted and fitted with fine hard- 
ware. 

Warm in winter—cool in hot cli- 
mates—just as complete, artistic and 
comfortable as any home designed and 
built by an architect. And think of the 
saving! 


TRUE IR PU RAT TUAM CEU ht 


Write for complete catalog describ- 
ing the Bossert Redibilt method. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 
Builders of Bungalows for 25 years. 
1321 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Good money for special agents— 
write for our proposition 
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puissant 


H 
DMSHITHIMIHI UR BRUTAL ETT 


*DOMES OF SILENCE" 


10c FOR FOUR * Make your furni- 
ture glide. Save 
rugs, carpets, floors 
and furniture. 
Name inside caster. 


At all dealers or 
direct from us. 


The fact that a painter knows 


Zinc 


is strong evidence that he is 
able and willing to give you 
the best and longest lasting 
job of painting that can be 
done. 


“Your Move" is yours for the asking. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


own reservation as in his own reception- 
room at home. Our box is usually very 
popular, but this year there was a marked 
Aeren, Of course some of our best 
friends did stop for a minute or two, but 
those who sat down and stayed lon 
enough to be observed were only men. 
was surprised and unpleasantly disturbed. 

Mrs. Sewall’s box was not far away. 
We could see her seated prominently in a 
corner of it, surrounded by a very smart 
bevy, strangers mostly, New Yorkers I 
supposed, with Miss Gale Oliphant, 
strikingly costumed in scarlet, seated in 
their midst. A vigilant group of Summer 
Colonists hovered near by, now and again 
becoming one of the party. Edith and I 
sat quite alone in our box for fully an 
hour, I in my severe black habit, with m 
elbow on the railing, my chin in my hand, 
steadily gazing at the track; Edith erect, 
sharp-eyed and nervously looking about 
in search of someone desirable to bow to 
and invite to join us. 

Finally she leaned forward and said to 
me, ‘‘Isn’t this simply terrible? I can’t 
stand it. Come, let's get out." 

“Where to?" I asked. “My event 
comes very soon.” 

“Oh, let's go over and see Mrs. Jackson. 
I’m sick of sitting here stark alone. Come 
on—the girls are all over there.” 

I glanced toward the Jackson box, and 
saw a group of our most intimate friends 
—Edith's bridge-club members and sev- 
eral of the girls in my set too. 

“All right,” I said, and we got up and 
strolled along the aisle. 


AS WE approached I observed one of the 
women nudge another. I saw Héléne 
McClellan open her mouth to speak, and 
then close it quickly as she caught sight 
of us. I felt under Mrs. Jackson’s over- 
effusive greeting the effort it was for her 
to appear easy and cordial. The group 
must have been talking about the mas- 
querade, for as we joined it there ensued 
an uncomfortable silence. I would have 
withdrawn, but Edith pinched my arm 
and boldly went over and sat down in one 
of the empty chairs. 

We couldn’t have been there five 
minutes when Mrs. Sewall came strolling 
along the aisle, accompanied by Miss 
Oliphant. She, who usually held herself 
so aloof, was very gracious this afternoon, 
smiling cordially at left and right, and 


stopping now and again to present her 
niece. I saw her recognize Mrs. Jackson 
and smilingly approach her. We all rose 


as our hostess got up and beamingly put 
her hand into Mrs. Sewall’s extended one. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Jackson," said 
Mrs. Sewall, “I’ve been enjoying your 
lovely boxful of young ladies all the 
afternoon. Charming, really! Delight- 
ful! Ihope you are all planning to come to 
my masquerade," she went on addressing 
the whole group now. “I want it to bea 
success. lam giving it for my little guest 
here—and my son also," she added with a 
significant smile, as if to imply the 
coupling of Miss Oliphant's and her son's 
names was not accidental. ''Oh, how do 
you do, Mrs. McClellan!" she interrupted 
herself smiling across the group to Héléne, 
who stood next to me, “I haven't caught 
your eye before to-day. I hope you're 
well—and, oh, Miss McDowell!" She 
bowed to Leslie McDowell, on my other 
side. 


* At Your Service" 


No. 410. A very stylish purse in fashionable grained 
patent leather or vachette. Lined with lavender silk 
moire. Metal frame change pocket and two other pockets 
and suspended mirror. 5x4 inches. Price $2.50. 

No. 511. Vanity box in dainty suede leather Contains 


mt o 


Her Secret t 
Little but mighty, fair W 
but not flighty, 
Yet she well knows 
"Twould not be sightly 
for maiden sprightly V 
To have a shiny nose. 


Price 50c. 


* Gift Headquarters for 


the United States" 


That is what one of our friends called the great Baird- 
North Shops in Providence, the greatest gift-distributing 
shops in the country. From here we are sending 
hundreds of thousands of gifts to our customers every- 
where. Every SUM representa S. rag ay ee in 
money; every one is guaran to be satisfactory or 
money will be refunded. T, 


erware, Leather 
eneral ise. Mailed 
wholly FREE on receipt of your name 
and address. Fill out and mail the 


1st—A 100- 
page number 
of Keith's Mag- 


KEITH'S $1 Offer 


azine, a special 
numberdevoted 


ing up-to-date 9 
designs for 140 BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES. 
3rd—A six month's subscription to the well known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, 
$2 a year, 20c copy. 

ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH’S, 776 McKnight Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FR EE Fine Taxidermy Book Now Free. 
32p. with bandreda. of L2 of 


mounted birds and animals. rofession. 
ve your trophies. | Decorate ior", home ong en. 
Learn to Stuff Birds urs, miks rugs and robes. 
Quickly learned by men and boys. Big 
spare time. Intensely interesting. 
for free boo! 


to Hunters and Trappers 


He ORs Sof cooper 

. a few — 90 

ESTERN SCHOÓL OF TAXIDERMY 
Omal Nebraska 


1058 Elwood Building ha, 
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This size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


sent free 


Father 


"ES 

AN EXPERT ACCOUNTAN 
AN A ANT 

Don't be satisfied with a small job and small 
wages—make yourself the BIG salaried man—the 
BOSS! Here is a big Job for you—here's your 
great opportunity to fit yourself for a position with 

©- 


Dower, $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly! 


ndence and 


Train You By MAIL! 


at home, in spare time. It is not necessary that you now 
understand bookkeeping. We have a course that prepares 
you in bookkeeping for advanced work in Higher ccount- 
ancy, prepared by noted Experts--covers Theory of Ac- 
counts, Practical Accounting, Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Business Law, etc.- prepares you for C. P. A. Examina- 
tions in any state. nder personal supervision of William 

ur Chase, nationally recognized ler, Ex-President 
American Association of C. P. A. Examiners and Ex- 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners in Account- 
ancy. Easy paymen 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATE 


Scholarship--Limited offer. Write quick and learn how, for 
a limited time, to secure special reduced rate scholarship. 
today--get our remarkable Free 


4 examinations, State regulations, 
salaries paid, positions to be had. Send no money--every- 
thing free. Write 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. H-919, Chicago 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 
LOUISE E. DEW 
Literary Representative 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
HOW TO DEVELOP 


VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH, PERFECT PHYSIQUE? 
My FREE BOOKS, ''The ‘Whys' of Exercise" 
and ''The First and Last Law of Physical Cul- 
=] ture," tell you, if you are weak or under-de- 
veloped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to 
grow stronger. They explain how to develop 
lungs and muscle, the strong heart and vigor- 
E ous digestion—in short, how to improve health 
and strength internally as well as externally. 
Send TO-DAY — NOW — for these FREE 
BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 502 New York City 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, think first 
of Dioxogen, the pure peroxide of hydrogen that 
needs no questionable acetanilid to preserve it. 
Dioxogen prevents infection. 
health insurance. 
bleaching peroxides. 
will send you a trial bottle, this size, on request, 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, New York 


Its use is the best 
Don't run chances with cheap 
To enable you to judge, we 


ut ‘Throw Aes 
Do Worn Tiresa 


im Youcanget5,000milesMOREservice out of them m 


For over three years European motorists have been get- Mi 

BB ting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by ''half- Eli 

@ soling'" them with Steel Studded Treads = 
E In eight months 20,000 American motorists have followed 

= their example and are saving $50 to $200 a year in " 

their tire expense, besides eliminating skidding. a 
Withoutacentdeposit, 

m We Deliver Free prepay the express M 

and allow you to be the judge. Durable Treads double lg 

Wl the life of your tires and are sold under a signed guaran- m 

Mi teo for 6,000 miles without puncture. Applied in m 

g your own garage in thirty minutes, 


: H offered to motorist 

= Special Discount 77. 555 
@ first shipment direct from factory. Don't take any more 
chances with your tires. Mail the coupon today and « 

«um find out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them 


eT 
m COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 5 
Wi 116 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo., Dept. K6, Box 228, Chicago, E 
m 611 Woolworth Bldg., New York m 
Bl Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation, full in- = 
m formation, sample and guarantec. = 
= Ld 
H MONG. CLE TTD DICERES LAG LLL S ~ 
a Address 
m v 
Bi My Tire S re 
eT yt La 
Learnthe new profession 
a Xm Tree Surgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
and unusual opportunities to honorable 
young men. Ages 20 to 28. Students 
must have attended high school, be at 
least 5 foot 7 in height, physically sound 
and of good character, After completing 
two years’ course, good men make large 
annual incomes, Positions guaranteed 
to good men after graduation. Every 
city, park, orchard and private estate 
needs an Expert Tree Surgeon, Positions 
open also with established companics 
or State and National Governments, 
Special attention to Fruit Growing. 
Tuition moderate, including first year’s 
board. We pay salary second year. 


Write promptly for full particulars, 
Address the Secretary, 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 56 Kent, Ohio 


It was just about at this juncture that I 
observed Edith threading her way around 
back of several chairs toward Mrs. Sewall. 
I wish I could have stopped her, but it was 
too late. I heard her clear voice suddenly 
exclaiming from easy speaking distance: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Sewall.” 

"Ah, how do you do!” the lady con- 
descended to reply. There was chilliness 
in the voice. Edith continued. 

“Were so delighted," she went on 
bravely, “to have Grassmere occupied 
again. The lights are very pretty on your 
hilltop from Fhe Homestead, our place, 
you know.” 

“Ah, The Homestead!" The chilliness 
was frosty now. Edith blushed. 

“Perhaps you do not recall me, Mrs. 
Sewall—I am Mrs. Alexander Vars—you 
know. My sister—” 

"Oh, yes,—Mrs. Alexander Vars. I 
recall you quite well, Mrs. Vars. Per- 
fectly, in fact," she said. Then stopped 
short. There was a terrible silence, an 
eloquent pause. 

“Oh,” nervously piped out someone in 
the group, “look at that lovely horse. I 
just adore black ones!” 

Mrs. Sewall raised her lorgnette and 
gazed at the track. 

“By the way, Mrs. Jackson,” she re- 
sumed, as if she had not just slaughtered 
poor Edith, “by the way, can you tell me 
the participants in the next event? I’ve 
left my program. So careless!” she 
purred. Ånd afterward, smilingly, she 
accepted a proffered arm chair in the 
midst of the scene of her successful en- 
counter. 

It would have been thoughtful, I think, 
and more humane to have waited until 
the wounded had been carried away—or 
crawled away. For there was no one to 
offer a helping hand to Edith and me. I 
didn’t expect it. In social encounters the 
vanquished must look out for themselves. 
With what dignity I could, I advanced 
toward Mrs. Jackson. 

“Well, I must trot along,” I said lightly, 
“my turn at the hurdles will be coming 
soon. Come, Edith, let’s go and have a 
look at Bluegrass. Good-by.’”? And 
leisurely, although I longed to cast down 
my eyes and hasten quickly away from 
the staring faces, I strolled slowly out of 
the box, followed by Edith; walked with- 
out haste along the aisle, stopping even 
twice to exchange a word or two with 
friends; and finally escaped. 

(To be continued) 


1 Ñ J ALTER PRICHARD EATON 
carries his Bird House 
Man stories on into the realm 


of the theater next month in a 
story entitled “The Wild Duck.” 
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“My teeth are not thoroughly 
cleansed until all their surfaces are 
as clean as the front surfaces. 


“As an aid to the tooth brush, 


nothing surpasses 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 


“Listerine cleanses all the surfaces of the 
teeth, some of which cannot be reached 
with the brush." 


Use Listerine on the tooth brush; then 
rinse the mouth thoroughly 
with diluted Listerine. This is 
a convenient and scientific way 
to prevent mouth acids, and 
check decay of the teeth. 


DE 


Avoid substitutes; refuse 
imitations in ordinary medicine 
bottles. Demand the genuine 
Listerine in original packages— 
brown wrapper —round bottle. 
Sold everywhere, at 


15c—25c—50c— $1.00 
Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Toronto, Canada 
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"he Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 


dred thousand sold. Write for Bookie and testimonials. | 
HE MORLEY 


., Dept. 785, Perry, Bldg., Phila. 


Send $2 (and 15c postage and packing) for 3 


DURO GUARANTEED SHIRTS 


Money bach if not as represented 

Include name and address of 5 friends and receive 
handsome tie free. 
DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 
without fading, shrinking or ripping or new shirts free. 
Fine percale coat-style shirts, assorted stripes. Cuffs at- 
tached. Laundered and fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. Sleeves 
33 and 35. Order today. Highest Bank References. Duro 
Catalog in each box. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 39, 158 E. 34th St., New York 


| first year (1912). 


| $1,600 in prizes. 
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In Washington, they desire to spread 
the pig club interests into every state as 
fast as the money can be provided. It is 
one of the most hopeful of these club 
activities. "Anyone interested in getting 
the work started," they have written, 
“should write to his agricultural college 
in regard to the matter. The proper 
authorities can then take the matter up 
with the Department of Agriculture to 
see if an agent can be furnished for the 
work in the state." When this movement 
spreads to every state in the Union the 
life of the farm boy will be greatly en- 
riched, and our ied packers will be less 
baronial. 


The **Baby Beef” Clubs of Texas 
HEN, as already told, Mr. French 


called on the reserves of youth to 
save the most important agricultural in- 
dustry of the Lone Star State, boys to the 
number of five hundred responded the 
In speeches he urged 
fathers to give their boys a chance to be 
more than “chore boys," to become 
farmers in embryo, partners on the ranch. 
“Every ranchman,” he preached, ‘ ‘should 
get his boys interested in their home life. 
Give a boy a pig or a calf—and he will 
want to stay on the farm.” 

The plan became amazingly popular. 
The Texas Industrial Congress offered 
Ranch owners gave 
calves to boys, the Mayor of Dallas con- 
tributed one thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of pigs and calves: the way was 
thus cleared to turn stock selling for 
$2,000,000 as veal, into $35,000,000 as 
baby beef. 

It became too big a job for its founder, 
so he drafted Sam Matthews, who, at the 
age of fifteen years, became an orator as 
well as a winner of prizes in the great Fat 
Cattle Show at Fort Worth. Sam became 

resident of all the baby beef clubs of 

'exas. As the first winner of the state 

championship, and a state campaigner, 
young Matthews has become a leader in 
the affairs of a great state before he is a 
voter. 


“Stick to the Farm, Boys!’ 


AM advises the boys of Texas to stick 

to the farm: “I think there is a good 
future for the boys and girls on the farm,” 
he says, “if we can get it out of their 
parents’ heads that they should not leave 


| to become lawyers, doctors, or governors, 
| or anything along that line. Give the boy 


on the farm something to interest him, so 
that he will become an educated farmer. 
Send him to an agricultural school, when 
he is old enough, and not to practice law 
at the bar.” r 

While Sam at the age of fifteen is the 
dispenser of this sound philosophy, he 
shows the germ of a good business-farmer 
in the record he submitted with the prize- 
winning calf, as a part of the required 
work of the club. 


Gold strata case. 
Guaranteed for 
2ő years. 


The newest ideas 
in cases are yours 
to choose from. 


The Burlington 
Smashes 


All Watch Competition 


Look! 


19 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to positions— 
Adjusted to temperature— 


Adjusted to isochronism— 

25-year gold strata case— 
Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases. 

And all ; | 

of this for $2.50— 5 I ————À 

only $2.50 a 

month for the 

watch manufacture— direct to you— pos- 

itively the exact price that the wholesale 

dealer would haveto pay. We do notcare 
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guarant atch ff at 

cedunt price, Indeed, S th he tthe dag of erher. 


A 
masterpiece of Month 
write before you buy. Think of | the high- zrade, 
In our new watch book, that we will send 


and Ribbon Monograms, 
Dist spd Set Cases. All offered direct to you 
this startling offer. Send the coupon tod: 


See It First! 


You don’t ves a cent to anybody until 
725 seo tho wat We won't let rest buy a Bur- 
paspa watch without seeing it. d it in your 


d and admire it. Notice the design, hand- 
—aristocratic in every line. Then 


Dok the works! e you see the pinnacle of 
va -making. You, Megan € is won- 
der timepiece is 


Free Watch Book 


Get the Burlington Watch mamuEEEREERER 
Book by sending this cou- Burlington Watch Co. 
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tion of your cash $2.50 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes" 
Tanner Gri p 


Deities to any other cigarette. 
p» 
z gig wrod 
Makers ofthe Hales Grade Turkish 
and Egoblian C fes inthe World 


È 


A Favored 
Chime Clock 


It combines melody with the usual 
Seth Thomas qualities of beauty and 
reliability. It plays the Westminster 
Chime on mellow-toned “Sonora” bells, 
at quarter hours. It has a case of fine- 
grained mahogany. Height, nearly one 
foot, with 6-inch dial. 


SETH THOMAS 
Chime Clocks 


are priced from $15 to $50. They can be 
had in almost any size or design wished. 
Ask your jeweler to show you a Seth Thomas 
Chime Clock. Descriptive leaflet given upon 
request to him or us. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Established 1813 


Boston Garter 
Ce FIRST CHOICE 


^ 
Men the World Over 
Jor moro, the 
Thirty Youre 


It is Already Delighting Thousands of Children 
The kiddies everywhere think it the best toy they’ve had 
yet. It isa child-size model of the famous 


Frantz Premier 
Electric Cleaner 


Has a revolving brush, dust bag, 
handle and highly polished aluminum 
nozzle just like the big one. Stands 
18 inches high, and operates without 
electricity. Well worth a dollar, but 
sold toany electrically equipped home 
at the advertising price of 35 cents 

The little ones love to keep house 

an 


The Frantz Premier Co. 
1124 Power Ave. 


Cleveland 
Ohio 


I believe in play [he wrote], but the most 
interesting game I have played is this baby beef 
production contest. It is interesting because 
I like to study the laws of nature. J like to feel 
that I have been able to direct some of the forces 
of nature in the production of a more perfect 
animal. | like to win in the contest against you 
other boys; and, last of all, I like to earn that 
fifty cents an hour for my work, as I have been 
able to do this year on my one calf. 

I bought one calf for $30 on credit; fed it one 
hundred and fifty days at a cost of $23.30 for 
feed. This was while I was going to high 
school. Freight to market cost me $3.23. I 
sold the calf at the age of one year, one month 
and nineteen days, weighing 1,001 pounds, for 
$95.09. The net profit was $38.56, besides the 
$40 prize money. Come in, boys, and join this 
game, and we shall help to keep down the high cost 
of living, as well as make some ready cash. 


Last year the thirty-three boys who 
played the game through to the end had 
rown to 744, and there were several girls. 
Me H. H. Williamson, Chief of the 
Federal Farmers’ demonstration work for 
Texas, cooperating with the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, writes 
me that the reports of these young people 
“showed an average value at the time of 
marketing of $63.74; a daily gain during 
fattening period of 2.1 pounds at an 
average cost of five cents a pound. We 
have not stressed or necessarily en- 
deavored to obtain high individual rec- 
ords or fancy displays in the show ring, but 
instead have tried to induce a large num- 
ber of Texas farm boys to raise a calf, and 
to teach them how to produce stock for 
the market." 

The winner of Texas Baby Beef Grand 
Championship, this last year, was Howard 
Hale of Midland, nine years old. He was 
given his calf by one of the leading ranch- 
men of Texas, Mr. Henry M. Halff of 
Midland, who is one of the eading herders 
of baby beeves, a believer in this move- 
ment. Howard Hale came back from the 
National Feeders' and Breeders' Show at 
Fort Worth with $180 in money and a 
$500 silver cup. 

The Champion “Baby Beef" Grower 
of the World is Miss Ada Thames of Cov- 
ington County, Mississippi, who won her 
title a year ago in an independent baby 
beef club, the first of its kind in this state. 
Miss Thames raised a heifer, ‘‘ Lady 
Grace,” winning first prize in competition 
with seventy-five others. When the prize 
calves were sold at public auction in the 
county round-up, she was offered $395 for 
“Lady Grace”—and refused to sell. ons: 
day in the near future she will be heard of 
as a producer of superior stock. 


What Baby Beef Is 
R. FRENCH not only knew the 


force in the American Boy, he knew 
—if the cattle men of Texas were taught— 
that “baby beef” would greatly enrich 
the state, because it requires less time 
and expense for growth, and commands 
the highest prices. 


Baby beef [to use Mr. French’s own words] 
in a technical sense is not merely young beef. 
It is a young beef animal from a year to a year 
and a half old, that still retains its baby fat. 
A calf, with a good supply to begin with, as 
long as it has milk enough from its mother to 
satisfy its hunger, retains this fat. If nature’s 
milk supply falls short, and there is no feed to 
take its place, the calf falls off and the baby 
fat is consumed to supply the needs of nutri- 
tion. This once lost cannot be replaced. The 
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calf may be fed abundantly and get fat again, | 


but the flesh of that animal is never quite the 
same as it would have been had it not been 
allowed to become thin. There will never be 


that fine mingling of lean and fat that makes | 


the highly prized beef. The purpose of the 
baby beef clubs is not strictly to produce this 


quality of beef, but to feed the calf so that the | 


beef it makes will be of superior quality, and to 
mature it in the shortest possible time. 


The Texas Industrial Congress 
"THE Texas Industrial Congress has an 


enrollment of over eight thousand 
boys and girls, in all agricultural activities. 
It came into being five years ago, under 
the presidency of the late Colonel Henry 
Exall, "the livest agricultural wire in 


Texas.” No one in the organization re- | 


ceives a salary, except the secretary, and 


it is supported Py funds contributed by | 


banks and individuals. Its propaganda is 
the advancement of farming, and its hope 
rests in the Young Generation. Each 
year it gives ten thousand dollars in 
prizes—for adults as well as for boys and 

irls. There are no entrance fees, and 

ut few conditions. It wants every farm- 
er’s son and daughter to compete—and 


their elders with them. It issues bulletins | 


of instruction from time to time, with the 
idea that it is better to “give information 
in broken doses, so the boys can digest it." 

When the people of Texas wished 
Colonel Exall to be a candidate for 
governor, he answered: “The work I am 


trying to do in the Southwest is to me a | 


vastly more interesting undertaking." 


The results of his efforts justify the re- | 


mark. The ten-year average of corn 

roduction in Texas is nineteen bushels, 
But the general average of all the con- 
testants in the Industrial Congress is 
fifty-one bushels to the acre: the average 
state production of cotton for the same 


period is one third of a bale, the average | 
of the Industrial Congress is over three | 


times greater. 

Texas buys annually thirty million dol- 
lars' worth of corn, to be imported into the 
state, and fifty-four million dollars in pork 
products are brought into its borders. 

But the corn and pig clubs are growing 


every year. One boy won a prize of one | 


thousand dollars from the Industrial Con- 
gress for his achievements on four acres— 
raising 23114 bushels of corn and four 
and one-half bales of cotton. “I figured 
out," Colonel Exall said, “that the best 
way to set in a back-fire to the discourag- 
ing outlook was to get the ears of the boys 
on the farms. Bona fide possession of 
some live or growing thing is the only way 
to keep the boy on the farm. Let him 
have something of which he can say, 
‘This is mine’—a colt all his own, a calf 
all his own, or a crop all his own.” 

One of the most encouraging symptoms 
of appreciation for the value of the move- 


TCC COCs 


“The Angelus Player 
of producing any desired 
shading in expression, 
dynamics, and color of 
tone.” 


“There are so many wonders in the Angelus that 
one can speak of the ensemble. effect—it is 
fect. ‘The Phrasing Lever is marvelous, almost 
beyond belief, in its control of the tempo; the Melo- 
dant brings out the melody exquisitely; while the 
touch and tone coloring are the height of artistry. 

ie is incomparable.” 
ANNA PAVLOWA. 


T endorsement of the ANGELUS by three artists of world-wide 


istinction— Vocalist, Violinist, Premier Danseuse—each one demand- 
ing from fhe instrument the highest artistic qualities of widely divergent 
character, and all finding them in the ANGELUS in the superlative 
degree, is conclusive proof of the supremacy of the ANGELUS as the 
world’s artistic player. 


KNABE-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. CHICKERING.ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. 

EMERSON-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. ANGELUS PIANO—An upright made exprenly for the Angelus. 

LINDEMAN & SONS-ANGELUS—Uprights. In Canade—The GOURLAY-ANGELUS and ANGELUS PIANO. 
An) of these instruments can be played bj hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Business established 1877. MERIDEN, CONN. 233 Regent St., London. 
Telegraph our expense for address of nearest representative, 


ment, has come from the First National | 


Bank of Portales, New Mexico, in the dis- 
tribution of an elaborately illustrated 
circular showing an abundance of pictures 
of the Texas boys and their winning baby 
beeves. 

This is the message of this bank to the 
people of the state: 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Farmers the country over complain that 
their sons, as soon as they are grown, leave the 
farm and go to the city. They are right about 
this, but at the same time it is their own fault. 
The city offers many things, so the young man 


Know a man by his "hand" 


This book gives the clues to character 
revealed by every person's penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 

A new edition is now being printed to supply 
the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent with twelve different patterns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York A 


I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals," 


Nine RS 
Street No. 
City 


State 


Pens are the 
best 
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Those Dark 
Mornings 


frosty tang in the morn- 

ing air makes you 

snuggle the bedclothes 

tight. A lazy sun makes 

the night stay late, so it’s 
easy to sleep on through. 

Big Ben’s right there with a 


tuneful call to tell you it’s morning 
time. The hearty cheer of his 


**Come on, pal!" sticks with you 
the whole day long. 


He'll be right there with his 
mellow chime whatever hour you 
set. He'll ease your eyes open with 
ten gentle, half-minute rings, thirty 
seconds apart, or he’ll rouse you 
with one vigorous five-minute signal. 
Once you’re awake a touch of a 
switch stops him short in either call. 


He's waiting for you at your jeweler's. 
His price anywhere in the United States is 
$2.50; in Canada, $3.00. If your dealer 
doesn't stock him a money order addressed 
to “‘Westclox, La Salle, Illinois,” will bring 
him to your door postpaid. 


rowing up thinks, that he cannot find on the 
arm. There is only one real way to keep 
young men on the farm, and that is by giving 
them a real interest in something they can call 
their own. 

Every farmer living ought to raise live stock, 
and he ought to give each son one or more 
calves to raise. It will surprise him how much 
interest the boys take in this. He could then 
join a Baby Beef Club, tend and feed his 
animal with the best of care, and in the end 
might have a prize-winner; whether he does or 
not, he is interested and will try harder the 
next time, and the first thing you know your 
boy can’t be driven off the farm. When in 
town come in and we shall tell you all about the 
Baby Beef Clubs over the state. 

P. E. JORDAN, Cashier 


What this admirable Texas organiza- 
tion has been doing (and it would be a ten- 
to-one profit in any state in the Union to 
have one like it) Uncle Sam's great 
federated industrial school, in all the 
states, with its enlisted army of a quarter 
of a million, is doing. Wherever he has 
been able to “get the ear” of the boys and 
girls they have been eager and intelligent 
listeners. Close beside the homes of their 
rearing they have responded to the ideal 
of an industrial education, which aims 
to instruct and equip for the work of a 
lifetime. 

They have been “given a chance." No 
reasonable person doubts that they have 
“made wood” not only as individuals, but 
in groups in the states, numbering thou- 
sands. What will they do for all of us 
when they are grown men and women, for 
this country and for the hungry hordes of 
war-crazed Europe who will look to us for 
food? The answer is coming quickly and 
surely. In the South, where this move- 
ment began, the grain crop, from the esti- 
mates of the Government given in August, 
exceeds that of the previous year by nearly 
292,000,000 bushels! This means an 
added wealth of much more than one hun- 
dred million dollars to fifteen states, where 
the operations of the producing pupils of 
this school have for hardly more than five 

ears been students of effective agriculture. 
There are in our colleges, state universities 
and other institutions of higher education 
500,0CO students; in this industrial school 
of Uncle Sam's the enrollment doubled 
this summer, and reached an equal num- 
ber. I have letters from many of these 
Young Generation folks, and they tell me 
they are going to college too, and then they 


are going back to the farm! Thus has been 
established an almost perfect system of 
educational preparation for life—the com- 
mon rural school, the laboratory training 
of creating greater values from the home 
acre and, to E all, the college or univer- 
sity training. Then the return home, for a 
betterand moreabundant production ofthe 
most vital commodities of our existence. 


When she sees the vision of her- 
self as she hopes to appear, she 
realizes that her hair, which is 
the greatest single factor in her 
attractiveness, is always at its 
best after a shampoo with 


CANTHROX 


oil, leaving a perfectly clean and healthy 
scalp, which produces bountiful hair. After 
the use of Canthrox the hair dries very 


Its users have the deep satisfaction of 
knowing that it is impossible to do more 
to enhance the beauty of the hair. Can- 


throx Shampoo is a perfect cleanser, the 
creamy,soothing lather of which dissolves 
every atom of dandruff, dirt and excess 


quickly, and becomes so fluffy that it seems 
much heavier than it is; so soft that dress- 
ing it is a positive pleasure. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist's 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is more 
easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and your 


shampoo is ready. 


- To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most 
Free Trial Offer simple, in all ways the most effective hair wash, we will 
gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 West Kinzie Street, Dept. 89 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NT MONTH Ray Stannard 
Baker has an extraordina- 
rily interesting article on 
“Teaching Morals to Children 
by Pictures.” This article is 
illustrated by a lot of pictures 
actually used. 


Destiny, by CARL MarrisoN CHAPIN 


Destiny 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Never satisfied! A little while ago you 
were glad enough to get something to eat. 
pet as soon as your stomach is full you 

egin to howl for baths and other lux- 
uries. No use trying to do anything for 
your class; you’re never grateful.” 

Briscoe said nothing, but resumed his 
labors. At supper Stoughton took up the 
conversation again: 


p 


Every fifth roll is Certain-teed 


The General says: 


‘There are different ways of speculat- 
ing—and one of the easiest ways to 
burn up your money is to buy an un- 
known grade, a ‘just as good’ grade on 
a fake-guaranteed grade of roofing.” 


“You were telling me about a settle- 
ment house, or something, you planned to 
build back in the States as a sort of monu- 
ment to yourself: a place where the honest 
workingman could spend his evenings in 
clean, comfortable surroundings, playing 
nice games, drinking harmless things, ex- 
changing gossip and glorifying your name. 
I rather like the idea, now. I think I'll 
build a public bath as a memorial of my 
broad philanthropy. 

“We'll begin on it to-morrow. We'll 
build a wall along the lagoon with restful, 
recessed seats where the tired laboring 
man can rest of an evening or a Sunday 
and commune with his spirit before and 
after bathing—incidentally glorifying my 
name in formulz which I will prescribe at 
the proper time. Of course it won’t do to 
make it entirely free; that would merely 
pauperize the class I aim to lift to a higher 

lane of independence and self-reliance. 
There'll be a purely nominal fee of ten 
thousand dollars per bath, merely to pro- 
tect the user’s self-respect. Of course 
that won’t pay expenses, but I don’t care.” 

Briscoe displayed no enthusiasm, but 
went to work, as directed, upon the me- 
morial. It took a week in the building. 
When it was completed to Stoughton’s 
satisfaction he decreed a grand opening at 
which he would make a speech and Bris- 
coe should take a bath. 

* Where do you think I’m going to 
raise ten thousand dollars?” Briscoe 
growled. 

Stoughton appeared puzzled. 

“Tl tell you!” he exclaimed, after some 
reflection, “you’ll find I'm always ready 
to lend a helping hand to my fellow men. 


money or responsi- behind his guar- 
out running any financial risk— as the purchaser of roofing— that's 


e 
ertain-tee 
CIE 
bility can *guaran- antee, it means 
but when the maker of Certain- why you should insist on Certain- 


A man without Roofing facturing plants 
tee” anything with- something to you 
teed roofing puts his big manu- teed. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
Detroit San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Seattle Atlanta Houston London (Hamburg, Sydney 
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: 4x | We Save You 35% 


We import diamonds direct from 
the European diamond cutters and 
sell direct to you. No middle- 
men’s profits included in our extra- 
ordinary low competition-emashin, 
price of $97.50 per carat. Retail 
value $150.00 per carat. 


H . 

Free Examination 
Send no money! Choose any 
article from our catalog or from 
this ad. We ship your selection for 


New York City 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 


Compl. $48.75 
, " 


B25 

lat. and Ogyx 
iamon 

Compl. $34.75 
P. 


Pll pay you time-and-a-half for over- your approval Po Les M. Our ex 
time work—that will be $7,500 an hour. uy. Hf you don't say that the 

! E article we send you is the greatest 
Or, Il furnish you two meais a day for value you have ever scen, simply re- 


turn it at our expense. 


Money Back Contract 


Most liberal guarantee ever issued 
bya responsible house. It protects 
you against disappointment or loss! 
A written legal contract to refund 
in cash the full price less 10% 
should you for any reason wish to 
return the diamond any time within 
one year. Also allows full price in 
exchange at any time. ntains 
written statement of carat weight, 
quality and value of the diamond. 
"See that your diamond is 
Basch Guaranteed." 


Basch De Luxe Dia- 
mond Book — FREE 


This most costly and beautiful dia- 
mond book ever produced, will be 
forwarded to you postpaid, up- 

on receipt of your name and 


$35,000. That will leave you your bath 
fee and $5,000 to lay away against rainy 
weather. I call that generous." 


BRISCOE merely grunted, but next 
morning he went to work almost 
cheerily. He worked an hour and a half 
overtime, and the Grand Opening of the 
Stoughton Memorial Baths took place by 
moonlight. Stoughton delivered an elo- 
quent address of some length, in which he 
expatiated upon his own broad humanity, 
upon Briscoe’s sterling qualities as a beast 
o 
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burden, and upon the interdependence 2 lag tot a p cp 
of their relations. He closed with a stir- E 3/8 ct. dia. each lustrations of diamonds, 44s 
ring exhortation to the beneficiary to save a Comp(:$65:60 30 | aiiverwareccatglamete.” Medo 
his pennies and be contented. : = BAE oug gola filed lect Christmas Gitta a / 
At the conclusion of this address it was 8 Aes 1 blades Wh Oley | sek eno SEE 
found that the beneficiary had fallen oe quant tarot boats Yes 
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asleep. Stoughtonawakened him roughly, 
charged him with gross ingratitude and 
threatened to abandon the whole scheme. 
Briscoe, who had been dreaming fresh 
water baths for a week, apologized humbly 
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“There the Pirates hid their Gold” 


—and every voyage, every port, every 
route of the Great White Fleet through 
the Golden Caribbean has the romance of 
buried treasure, pirate ships, and deeds of 
adventure— centuries ago. 


Today health and happiness are the treas- 
ures sought on the Spanish Main and Great 
White Fleet Ships built especially for 
tropical travel bear you luxuriously to 
scenes of romance. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 
Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday and 
fortnightly on Thursdays. Sailings from New 


Orleans every Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. For information write to 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


South American West 
Coast Ports. 


Write for Our New Book 
“ORUISING IN THE 
CARIBBEAN” 


Astory, with illustrations, 
about the Pirates, Buc- 
caneersand Marooners 
of the Spanish Main: 
Sir Henry Morgan, 
Captain Kidd, Teach, 


Black . 
fitte and others, 


SAIUNG UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Earn*10 0825 Extra Before Christmas 


Do you need a little procu money? You can readily 
earn it by giving us a small part of your time during 
November and December. Introducing Woman's Home 
Companion and The American Magazine and attending 
to renewals is pleasant and profitable, particularly at 
this time of year when so many people are making up 
their magazine lists. We pay the same on Fenena as 
on new subscriptions. No charge for instructions and 
supplies. If you have a few spare hours write to 
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* 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


and Stoughton permitted himself to be 
mollifed. He then dictated the formula 
which, with the nominal fee, was to con- 
stitute the open sesame to his monu- 
mental benefaction. He forced Briscoe to 
learn it by heart, to this effect. 

“T hereby testify my debt to the sur- 
passing bounty of John Stoughton in 
sharing with me, freely and without price, 
the fruits of his transcendent genius. 
hail him salt of the earth and chosen of 
heaven and I promise to glorify his name 
evermore, forasmuch as he doth vouch- 
safe me the inestimable boon of a bath. 
In brief, I kiss his feet." 

When Briscoe had achieved the utter- 
ance of this with what Stoughton consid- 
ered fitting fluency, the final ceremony of 
the evening was performed by the bene- 
ficiary with an enthusiasm worthy of the 
event. He wallowed in the brackish la- 
goon until his lips were blue and his finger 
tps shriveled. Then he burrowed into 
the warmth of his sand blanket and slept 
the sleep of the righteous beast of burden 
that he was. 

Next day he demanded a tangible me- 
dium of exchange, and Stoughton created 
a currency from squares of the life belt 
covering, each token bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “I. O. U. $5,000. J.S.” And Wes- 
ley Briscoe, having achieved a new in- 
terest in life, straightway ceased to glower 
and complain. 

As the days wore on, the stiffness left his 
muscles, the palms of his hands renewed 
the callousness of their youth, and the fat 
fell from him in a manner wonderful to 
behold. As the novelty wore off, Stough- 
ton wearied of the game and gladly would 
have abandoned it. He was content to lie 
on his back and spin dreams from the 
blue of the sky and the blue-gray sea and 
the green of the palm fronds. But Briscoe 
had no such resource. For him physical 
activity offered the only relief from the 
drab monotony of his thoughts. He in- 
sisted that the game go on, and Stoughton, 
since that involved nothing more than 
passive acquiescence, offered no objection. 


GEVEN days a week Briscoe labored 
from sun to sun, inventing tasks when 
Stoughton was too lazy to furnish them. 
He gathered the food. and cooked the 
meals. He fed the beacon luxuriantly 
with wood, the collecting of which piled 
his courage high. He built ornamental 
walls of stone. He kept the beach, for a 
hundred yards, as smooth and tidy as the 
floor of a Dutch kitchen. He fished for 
hours to furnish variety to their menu. 
And every night he claimed his wage— 
$50,000 for the ten-hour day and $7,500 
for each estimated hour of overtime. 

He ate but two meals a day, taking ad- 
vantage of the lower rate. He bathed in 
the public bath, with its fee of $10,000, 
but once a week. Every night, after he 
had handed Stoughton $35,000 for the 
day’s subsistence, he stored away a few 
of the little tokens in a strong box of 
pebbles, hidden in the sand. he mag- 
nate lay upon his back and dreamed and 
was happy. The beast of burden toiled 
and ate and slept and saved, and also was 


il ] 

n the ninth week rescue came when 
a schooner of the Stoughton fleet 
drifted within sight of their beacon 
smudge. They were welcomed as from 
the dead, and a few hours later, rested, 
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shaven and reclothed, they sat upon the 
deck of the boat and gazed contentedl 
across the water to the stretch of smoot 
sand and the little hut. 

“Well, Wes," said Stoughton, “‘are you 
going to endorse this draft like a little 
man or am I stuck?” 

“Iam, and you are,” Briscoe responded. 

* Please come again," pleaded Stough- 
ton. 

Grinning, Briscoe drew from his pocket 
a package of small, grimy canvas squares. 
One by one he dealt them out, counting 
aloud. 

“There you are!” he announced. “My 
hard-earned savings—and God bless you 
for the advice, John. One million, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
amassed during forty laborious and self- 
denying days. You owe me the draft, 
and a hundred and fifty thousand besides." 


Save Your Wife From This 


Sam and I "PRE meag disabled by an accident, lying helpless, needing 
waiting-on every minute. The wife in despair from the vain 

(Continued from page 39) struggle to make both ends meet. The child puzzled and troubled, 

she knows not why. A terrible experience. Picture it to your- 

that Sadie looked uncommonly aston- self, with you the helpless man, your wife the despairing woman. 


ished and indignant for weeks after Sam’s The picture may become a reality to you and yours any day, any 
A ho and afterward mentioned him minute, unless you take care. 
on 


y with scorn. That was Sam’s mean- 
@ ÆTNA-IZE @ 


est trait. He did so overlook and forget 
things when he went away. 


HE next summer I came home with In the lives of hundreds of thousands of Let us tell you how this policy will pay as 
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of shamed „and outcolored roses, put her Send the coupon and let us tell you about live if you are totally disabled; how Á y 
hand in mine and took me for worse, no the wonderful Ætna Accident Policy—the it will pay you half as much each f $ . 
matter how much better I might become. policy that increases in gane every year Wook Hr od weeks if you are ,/ ." e 
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which was phenomenally eatable, and class. may save you much. // . 


filled the house so full of happiness that it ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 7 7 E 


bulged. 2 os 
he years went on swiftly for us. They Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. AU 
brought their changes, though we were The largest company in the A writing Life, Accident, NE. 


too busy to notice them. Old friends de- "i 
Agency opportunities for all I ing li 
parted, new ones came. My salary was d nities for all Cliwilor See Bonding fae 


raised. We had a bank account. We did An tna agent has a national advertising 
not go out nights much. The baby was a sic aie working for APP altho dme 
girl, thank heaven. The Andrews Opera 
Company came and went before we knew 
of it. It was great to have a boy to grow 
up with little Mary Bell. We sat before 
the grate, nights,—one ear tuned for 
trouble up-stairs—I in my slippers, Mary 
Bell with her fancywork,—we who had 
sat just yesterday in inextinguishable 
outh, throwing acorns at Sam and 
innie under the big oaks by the North 
Fork, a pie pan on my head ... and now I 
was a member of the school board! 
We had Minnie with us often. She was 
a school-teacher now. She was still form- 
less, but age became her and her voice 
still thrilled with jest and life. But Sam 
had gone from us. His parents had moved 
away and he came back no more. We did 
not even write, Sam and I, who had sworn 
eternal fealty. Other fealties paralyzed 
my pen, and Sam had doubtless picked 
out a millionaire's daughter by this time 
and was rolling easily through life. But 
when I went to the city on business one 
winter five years after Mary Bell and I 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should 


You can—I know it, because 
Ihave reduced 32,000 women 
and have built up as many more 
—scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you to 
breathe, to stand, to walk and 
to correct such ailments as nerv- 
ousness, torpid liver, constipa- 
tion, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: "T weigh 83 Ibs. 

less and Ihave gained wonderfully 

in strength," Another says: "Last 

May I weighed 100 lbs., this May 

I weigh 126,and oh! I feel so well.” 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 90, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Author of "Beauty a Duty," for 
sale at all bookstores 


WADSWORTH-ALL SEASON | 


Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfortable in summer. 
Fits flash to body of car—no overhang. Positively no rattle or 
squeak. Finished of same material as used in upholstering car. 
Glnss doors and panels easily removed if desired and set of cur- 
tains used in their place. Get full details from your dealer, or 
write to us for illustrated catalog. In ordering specify whether 
for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
1281 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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Ge 
No‘Vou'reNot Losing VourGiipt WA 


Those days or times in the day when you lack "punch" in your 
work don't mean that you're slipping back. The condition isn't mental at 
all—it's as purely physical as is a *'foggy'' brain after loss of sleep. 

And you're not in any “alarming” physical condition—yet for efficiency's 
sake it needs a remedy—proper nourishment is the remedy. You don't take 
enough exercise to get away with the heavy meals which would give you the 
nourishment you need. What you should take is 


pNHEUSER-BUsc,. 


Malt Mine 


WEC.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


A real aid to digestion—therefore enabling you to get 
fuller nourishment from what you eat. Itself nourish- 
ing. These qualities giving you just what you need to 
replace the strength and energy you're burning up so 
fastin your daily brain-taxing and nerve-straining work. 
A genuine strengthening tonic. Taken before retiring, 
a splendid aid to sound sleep. Recommended for the 
over-worked, the anaemic—all who are over-wrought of 
under-nourished. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue Department 
to be a pure malt product, not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ASK for IT 


Ash at your newsdealer's for the November number of 
Vanity Fair. Jf he is sold out try some other dealer. 
If you fail to get a copy send 25 cents and get a copy 
by mail. Why all this trouble? You will say it was 
well worth while when you see this latest issue of this 
most successful of new magazines—not only a new 


magazine but a new kind of new magazine. Address 
Vanity Fair, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


were married, I hunted Sam down with 
the relentlessness of a sleuth-hound; and 
when he saw me he grasped my_hand, 
twisted my wrist in the good old way, 
and we went back into boyhood together. 
We sat that night in his luxurious 
room—he had prospered beyond any- 
one but Sam’s deserts—and went over 
the old days, one by one, going back with 
loving care to round up the stray ones 
which had escaped us. I showed Sam 
the pictures of the children with Mary 
Bell keria, them. He showed me seven 
beautifully framed pictures of extraordi- 
narily handsome girls. And once again 
I was impatient with Sam. He was get- 
ting on. He was past twenty-seven. He 
was getting a bulge in the vest and his 
hair was too thin for a young man’s. 
“Sam, you old roustabout,” said I, 
“why don't you get married and stop this 
flouncing around? You'll wake up on the 
bargain counter one of these days.” 


AM smoked for a minute before an- 

swering. “Want to know, really?" he 
asked. Haven't got any idea, I suppose?" 

“Oh, yes, I know why,” I said pertly. 
“You can't choose among all the lovely 
beauties who want you." 

“No,” said Sam. “They want me all 
right. They're still crazy about me. I 
spend half my income hauling peaches 
around in cabs and getting more bored 
with 'em right along. The real reason's 
Minnie." 

* No, Sam!" I said, as well as I could 
for my hanging jaw. 

* Didn't guess it, eh?" he said, with 
another queer smile. "Thought I'd sur- 
prise you." 

* You old fool," I said kindly. **Why 
don't you go back and marry her? Il bet 
she's waiting for you." 

* Don't!" said Sam, with a quiver of 

ain in his face. "Don't! I hope to 

eaven she isn't. I wish she'd marry— 
No, I don't, but I hope she takes me for 
the fool I am. Sliver, there never was in 
all the world a more concentrated, com- 
pneu and phenomenal chump than 

am. I've been in love with Minnie for 
years. All of these other girls have been 
dish-water and ashes. hey make me 
sick. I could have had any of 'em. You 
know I could," he went on with his old- 
time humility. “But I couldn't stand 
em. 
* Even Mary Bell!" I said, horribly mad. 

“Mary Bell, bless her," said Sam, 
shaking me by the shoulder. ‘The love- 
liest girl in the world, you lucky skate, 
and the girl that did the biggest thing for 
me. She endured me while I was in 
Homeburg and made it possible for me to 
see Minnie without jarring my horrible 
pride. That’s what’s the matter with me, 
old man, my nasty, horrible pride.” 

“How so?” I asked, though I knew. 
And I felt as guilty as a conspirator when 
I asked. 

“My horrible pride," Sam chanted on, 
"that won't let me go to Minnie, the 
brightest, freest, joyfullest comrade ever a 
man could wish, and marry her and take 
her home with me, and let all the world 
look at my fat, homely Minnie—without 
caring a hang. 

“I can hear her now," Sam went on 
tenderly. “I can hear that laugh of hers, 
and it makes me love every minute | 
spent in Homeburg. But I can see her, 
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too— Oh, darn it all, Sliver! How is 
she? bless her heart. Is she any better 
looking than she used to be?” 

But I wouldn’t tell him. I was very 
angry with him and told him so. “It’s 
your fatal beauty, you lady-killer, that 
has turned your head,” I declared. ‘Go 
and marry Minnie, move to Algiers if you 
like, where all beautiful women are fat. 
Put on overalls and work on the railroad 


where nobody cares what your wife looks | 


like. Only get married and stop this non- 
sense." But he wouldn't promise. I left 
him the next morning, and he sent Minnie 
his love. I thought over the matter all 
the way home and I didn't deliver it. 
Instead, Mary Bell and I invited Minnie 
to every party or dinner we gave. We 
hurled her at the head of eligible Home- 
burg. We practically made it a personal 
matter with some of them. We proposed 
to show Sam Flanburg that the nicest 
girl in Homeburg didn't have to dangle 
on the Christmas tree just because he was 
cursed with esthetic tastes. 

But I can't say much for our success. 
Minnie was nicer than ever, but she was 
not marketable. Not that she seemed to 
care. She enjoyed it as a joke, but fi- 
nally she protested. 

“Really now, Mary Bell," she said,— 
we were sitting together after the Presby- 
terian minister had left us, a fine young 
man, as interesting as a stained glass win- 
dow,—" really, Mary Bell, you ought to 
consider my feelings a little. Do you 
actually want me to marry that young 
man and live with him? How would you 
like to have me bring him to dinner 
regularly? Please don't marry me off. 
Pur-lease," she went on, dropping on her 
knees with her old flamboyant drama, “I 
can have so much more fun if I only have 
to entertain myself." 


O WE didn't. And the years went on 
until Mary Bell and I had been mar- 
ried so long that we beamed maternally on 
brides and bridegrooms, and sat out 
dances in all the solemn, aged content of 
the early thirties. Our cherished house 
lans became brick and mortar. Little 
Mary Bell got high marks at school, and 
James, Junior, licked boys larger than he 
was, and in other ways Belied his shrink- 
ing looks. And Homebutg grew and meta- 
morphosed, and old things which we loved 
passed away, while new things which we 
loved more came in and wiped out the 
memory thereof. I hadn't thought of Sam 
for more than a year, when I stepped out 
of my office one afternoon after the 4:11 
train had come in. A stranger stared at 
me, and then assaulted me instantly. 

“Hello, Sliver!” he said. 

It was Sam. I knew his voice, and from 
the way he pounced on me and called me 
“ Sliver” and kicked my shins I knew it 
was he. But my eyes refused to believe 
him. They blinked with incredulity. 
Sam the immaculate, the handsome, the 
Adonis of Homeburg, had changed. He 
bulged at the waist line. He had a double 
chin. His jowls wagged when he laughed 
—a fat, well-nourished laugh. He wad- 
dled a little when he walked. He was 
beefy and partly bald. He had burst out 
of his old self and spread all over the 
suburbs. And his trousers weren't 
creased. When I saw this I was for 
spurning him as an imposter, but he 
wouldn't have it. 


A great chair, a good book, and, in easy reach, a box of good candy — isn't 
that the picture of an interval of perfect pleasure? So we offer the Library 


Package. 


Two pounds of delectable sweets and a book of delectable reading. 


The box— a dark rich green — has the look of an antique leathery tome. 
The chocolates are of supreme Whitman quality, — better have never been 


made. 


The limp leather book (you choose from a dozen masterpieces by 


Shakespeare, Kipling, etc.) is a charming little volume that need not be 
ashamed in any library. A package dainty, refined, delightful for gift pur- 
poses. Two pounds, two dollars — at our Agent's near your home (or from 
us if our Agent hasn't it). 

The contents of this,and other Whitman packages are listed on the bottom 
of the box so that you may know exactly what kinds you are purchasing. The 
Library Package contains a number of Whitman's “best sellers"—Pecan Cara- 
mels, “Dollar” Mints, Brazil Nuts, Vanilla Chocolate Caramels, Honey White 
Nougat, and Marshmallows, all richly chocolate covered. 


“‘Whitman’s for Every Occasion" is a booklet you should have from our 


Agent or from us. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


"I've worn Wright's 
Union Suits for years and 
sold them to hundreds 
of shrewd dealers whose 
reputation depends upon 
the quality of the goods 
they buy and sell. And 
I know that if you once 
get into these garments 
you will be sold, too, in 
a minute. 


"Talk about long 
wear! Wright’s Union 
Suits will average three 
or four seasons, They 
wear that long for me. 


WRIGHT'S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, New York City 


“Men, let me tell you about Wright’s 


Union Suits 


Locke. 


High le UNDERWEAR 


"No wonder they 
wear so well. The boss 
himself goes to market 
each year and buys the 
finest long-fiber Egyp- 
tian cotton and fine- 
combed wool. 

** Besides the extra wear 
in Wright's Union Suits, 
they are tailored to fit per- 
fectly and have a liberal 
closed crotch. While they 
are light in weight, they 
are as comfortably warm 
as any garment you ever 
heard of. 


“They sell at good haber- 
dashers’ for $2 up; separate 
shirts and drawers, $1 up.” 
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A‘ AIRY sandwich—a rich, creamy filling of delicate sweetness 


between two layers of fragile crispness—flavored as exquisitely 


as a rose petal. 
NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


are the perfect dessert sweets. Their popularity is nation-wide — 
their appropriateness universal. Serve with all desserts — with ices, 
creams, parfaits, frozen puddings, fruits or beverages. 

In ten-cent tins and twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO— Dessert sweets in the guise of an 
almond, with almond-flavored cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Do You Sell Subscriptions? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions and do not have our 


terms on THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, you are doing 
your pocketbook an injustice. We will guarantee you 
a salary and commission. No matter what other 
publishers you represent, write me NOW. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


“Darn it all, you old stick-in-the-mud, 
of course I’m Sam,” he chortled, cuffing 
me on the head to prove it. ‘‘Don’t you 
know your old friends? Got too pros- 
perous, eh?” He laughed joyfully. ‘Well 
you can’t lose me, old boy. I’m the 
original highwayman when it comes to 
flagging the coin. My, but it’s good to be 
here! Going to take me up and let Mary 
Bell feed me?" 

I looked at him again—sadly, indig- 
nantly. Where was the boy I used to 
know? “Sam,” I said shortly, while we 
walked away, *' you're fat." 

"Eh?" said Sam happily. 

“You're fat, Sam," Id. my wrongs 
rising. ''You're a mountain of meat. 
Your pants aren't pressed. You're get- 
ting bald. You've got a double chin. 
Sam," I yelled at him, “ you're fat enough 
to kill!" 

“What!” said Sam, stopping and look- 
ing at me. “Is that so?” 

“It’s so, Sam," I said firmly. **Where 
have they been feeding you? At the 
stock yards?" 

“No,” said Sam, almost pitifully, ‘it 
isn’t so. Tell me, old boy. I’ve fleshed 
up a lot, I know. Haven’t had time to 
keep in trim. Honest now, though, you 
don't mean I’m fat!” 

“You were the handsomest boy in 
Homeburg,” I went on relentlessly, “and 
now you're as fat—as fat as a pig." 

I wished I hadn’t said it, for Sam stood 
stock-still, looking at me. ‘‘As fat as a 
pig—I—fat. Of course I’m fat. Fat asa 
pig you say— You old fool, I’ve no time 
to waste with you.” 


SAM came into my office three days 
later and wedged himself into a chair. 
When I looked at him I looked clear back 
through his eyes into the old days. They 
shone. His face shone. But that was the 
hot weather. He put one hand on each 
knee. They were pudgy hands with dim- 
ples in them. They made me mad. But, 
after all, I was too fond of Sam to stand 
against his own good. 

“Honest, Sliver, isn't. it great?" he 
said. "Coming back to Homeburg; see- 
ing all the folks; living over old times. 
And here I've been away ten years!” 

* You're pretty busy," I said shortly. 
“We haven't seen you at the house vet." 

“Maybe you won't," said Sam calmly. 
“I am busy. I'm getting over that jolt 
you gave me. You always were a nice, 
kind, tactful, thoughtful little crawfish. 
You say such tender, delicate things. 
Great welcome for an old friend. ‘Sam, 
you're fat!” Couldn't you have hit me 
with a brick or done something gentle?" 

" Forget it, Sam," I said, not mollified, 
for somehow I didn't regret it at all. 

“Forget it?" said Sam. * Not if I live 
to be a thousand. Not on your life, old 
thistle-head. I'm fat, am I?” He looked 
anxiously at me. 

Istretched the truth with grim pleasure. 
“Sam,” I said, “‘you’re ridiculous." 

Sam sighed. It seemed as if it was 
almost with pleasure. “I’ve been awfully 
busy these three days—” 

“I know it," I said severely. ‘Minnie 
telephoned Mary Bell that you stuck 
around the house like the measles." 

" She's fired me every night at eleven," 
said Sam gloomily, “and she says some- 
thing about chaperons. Gee, these aren't 
old times. Wish I could bring Minnie 
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over. It would be fine to have a reunion. 
But I can’t seem to waste time on you 
just yet. Old boy,” he continued anx- 
iously, “I’ve always told you my troubles. 
I'm going to do it again. Do you—sup- 
pose—Minnie could love me?" 

“After you've lost your looks and your 
hair," I said bitterly, Minnie's wrong ris- 
ing within me. “Oh, go along and take 
your chance! Every woman has some 
silly spot." 

“Thanks,” said Sam. “I hope it's so. 
But I didn't know I was fat. Good lord! 
Fat! Thank heaven!" 

“Why?” I asked sharply. 

* None of your business," said Sam, 
and he went out. 

He went out, and I stayed behind and 
raged for Minnie—Minnie with her bright 
young dreams coming back in a 44 belt. 
A week later I raged for Sam. For he was 
losing flesh, and was so woe-stricken that Se Written Bar 
it took the united efforts of Mary Bell and NOT a Diploma or Certificate Guarantee 
myself to keep him from enlisting in the ev etadents te pens Rot enne e to propare 
army. Minnie wouldn't have him. She | ff a ivurifing Balding where its large and commodi" 
treated him like a dog. She had some in- ous Class-rooms, Extensive Library and execu- 
dependence, it seems. Also she had no 
regard for the good old times. Then we 


tive oflices are located. School and Course 
saw Minnie, and ran to Sam to keep up 
his heart for her sake. For Minnie was a 
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stricken, hunted, fearful thing, feeding 
her pride, playing with fate and tossing 
Sam up like a rubber ball, with her heart 
in her mouth for fear he would roll away. 

It was a miserable two weeks. But it 
ended at last when Minnie came over to 
Mary Bell one morning and cried on her 
shoulder. Funny the way women do. 
I never heard of Minnie's crying before. 
She was crying because she was going to 
marry Sam—and she had loved him since 
the high school days, when it was an im- 

ertinence. I would have cried, too, if I 
kád had to marry the fat old fraud. But 
I didn’t tell Minnie that. I don't know if 
she had even noticed his size, though she 
did make him take hair tonic afterward. 

We visited them at Christmas in their 
half-acre home. Late that night Sam and 
I talked over some few things covering 
about twenty-five years. But in the end 
we came back to Minnie. 

“Isnt she great?" said Sam, sighing 
gustily. He was fatter than ever. “My, 
that voice of hers, and her laugh! She 
tries to drag me to opera. ‘No, nuisance,’ 
says I, ‘just sit at home and plague me. 
That laugh of yours is the finest music I 
know of. Costs more, too.’ That starts 
her of course—oh, I was a fool, Sliver. I 
was a monumental fool, but I paid for it. 
I did myself out of ten years of fun be- 
cause I was too good-looking to marry 
Minnie. Fool—fool," he went on con- 
tentedly. “And, say,"—he looked at me 
with indignant eyes,—“ wasn't she hand- 
some to-night in that new dud of hers?" 
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and what happened to him in 
New York. i 
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A truly great man 


Charles Frohman was one of the truly great Americans of his 


time. Beginning at the very bottom, by sheer force of will, ability 
and unquenchable optimism he rose to the dizzy heights of virtual 
dictatorship in his profession. 


The Life of Charles Frohman 


by Daniel Frohman and Isaac F. Marcosson 


is the only authoritative biography of this most remark- 
able man. It isa story stranger and more thrilling than 
any fiction. 

His many talents included a positive genius for recog- 
nizing exceptional ability in others. He developed more 
great dramatic stars than any other producer. Maude 
Adams, Julia Marlowe, Ethel Barrymore, John Drew and 
William Gillette are among his “discoveries.” Their 
individual histories, as well as the histories of many 
other noted people, form a large part of this unusually 
fascinating narrative. 

You must not miss it. It began in the September Cosmopolitan. The 
November number is now on the newsstands—15 cents a copy. Send us 


the coupon below and $1.00 and we will send you Cosmopolitan for eight 
months and a reprint of the September and October instalments. 
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Cosmopolitan, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Gentlemen: For the $1.00 enclosed please send me Cosmopolitan for the next 
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Why I Want to 
Play 
Emma McChesney 


(Continued from page 42) 


layed a little girl who was left alone when 
gue father died and was brought up by 
three rough miners. She's only seventeen, 
wholly unsophisticated. One of the miners 
kills a young Englishman who is making 
love to her with no idea of marrying her. 
Presently she goes to England, falls in love 
with the brother of her seducer, but, real- 
izing she cannot marry him, comes bacl; 
to the miners. There is a vast difference 
in getting under the psychological skin, so 
to speak, of this young woman and that of 
the little fellow in “Carrots.” 

There was a similar difficult 
the title rôle in the play “The Country 
Mouse." The girl in this was supposed to 
be very innocent and shy, but she was 
really a designing little thing. She mar- 
ried the duke, whom she had set out to 
capture. Do you suppose a girl like that 
would have refused to marry the duke be- 
cause his younger brother had been killed 
on her account? 


MAY persons imagine that the differ- 
entiation of character consists largely 
in a matter of make-up and dialect. This 
is the smallest difficulty of the lot. It was 
easy for me to shift from the English dia- 
lect of the charwoman in “The Silver Box" 
or that of "The Country Mouse" to the 
soft brogue of the leading part in “Lady 
Frederick," and then back again to the 
frank speech and manner of the young 
Western girl in the mining ca In fact, 
many critics said that S Sunday? must 
have been written for me, because it just 
suited my peculiar way of talking. 

No, no matter what your manner or dia- 
lect, they go for nothing if you don't make 
the audience see your mental attitude. 
That's the thing that marks the character. 
You could play three markedly distinct 
parts oth prese the same speech and 
manner and dress, and make each one dis- 
tinct and different by showing what is go- 
ing on in the heart of the character. 

once knew two New England spinsters, 
sisters they were, and they looked as much 
alike as two dots—alpaca skirts and cork- 
screw curls and brown eyes. It was hard 
to tell them apart even close by. Their 
voices, too, were alike, but their disposi- 
tions were as different as day and night. 
One was an angel, the other a devil; one 
was capable of any good, and the other of 
any evil. It was the most remarkable dif- 
ferentiation of character under practically 
the same skin that I have ever seen. And, 
mind you, the wicked one had a sly way of 
imitating the good one, just to throw you 
off the track. Her voice was positiv ely 
e at times, but she was a rare devil in- 
side 

Supposing the actress wanted to imper- 
sonate the evil one. She’d have ha 
make up, necessarily, to look like the good 
one. 

In the part in “The Shadow ”—which I 
consider my most successful play—I sit for 
practically thirty-six minutes without 


in creating 
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moving, until the scene with the doctor, | ^^ nies Baran A NECS ERT EAA ga A tee LIES 
which is just at the end of the act. I'm "s QST I wr 
paralyzed, you know, and my hands lie x 


there, apparently lifeless, and Í only move 
my head a little as I speak. But I’ve got 
to show without words tremendous mental 
perplexity. 

As a matter of fact, the parts that I have 
played, or tried to play, at least, have been 
so markedly varied that with a single ex- 
ception no manager but Mr. Frohman ever 
thought of casting the same actress for any 
two of them. 

I shall find Emma McChesney easier to 
play than the others, even, for all the other 
characters are either English or Western 
women, while McChesney is a New Yorker 
who talks just as I do; and to that extent I 
shall be playing myself. 


THERE is always danger in the actress 
allowing herself to play one róle too 
long or to be cast always for similar róles. 
Versatility, if recognized early in one's ca- 
reer, is a great advantage, but to attempt 
to be versatile after having played one 
character for a long time is dangerous to 
the box office. By it one may hope to re- 
cover his art, but he certainly does so at a 
great risk to his pocket. 

There is no doubt that there are many 
actors playing musical comedies to-day 
who could do well in tragedy if the public 
would take them in it. Musical comedy is 
good experience, but the danger is that 
you get to be known in it if you amount to 
anything, and any attempt to divorce your- 
self from it is met with stubborn resistance 
by the public. 

The same is true of legitimate lines. An 
actress who playscomedy,and isimmensely 
talented and versatile, would not be ac- 
cepted for a moment in Lady Macbeth, no 
matter how well fitted for the part she 
might be. Therefore, I say if you're going 
to be versatile, be so at the beginning, get 
the public into the habit of thinking of you 
as the actress, instead of you as the charac- 
ter. 

We all think of Jefferson as “Rip Van 
Winkle," and he made a vast fortune out 
of it. But the name of Booth instantly 
conjures a picture of Richelieu in his red 
robes, or of the somber Dane in his black 
cloak and mournful eyes, or of the Moor, or 
of the wily Iago. Or we can reverse it and 
say any mention of these characters in- 
stantly conjures the image of Booth. 

WhenI fret attempted a radical depar- 
ture the public registered its disapproval 
in the box office. When they did come to 
see me they seemed to be pleased with my 
work. But most of my public satisfied it- 
self with remarking: ' We've heard about 
this new thing she's playing and it seems 
to be satisfactory, "—but they didn’t come 
to see me in it. It’s different now. They 
come anyway. They are more or less pre- 
pared for anything, and this I consider ex- 
tremely flattering. 

To me there is something both tonic and 
restful in the prospect of playing Emma 
McChesney, the capable, the bucyant. I 
wonder if I can express how it seems to me. 
Somehow, it will be like getting into walk- 
ing boots and rough serge suit for a brisk 
tramp across country in the crisp Novem- 
ber air after an afternoon in which, clad 
in silk and wearing slippers whose heels 
are just a little too high for comfort, you 
have sipped tea in a too-close and over- 
perfumed drawing-room. 


Slam into this with both barrels— 
You can't make too sure 

Of bagging this thought: 

Good old LUCKY STRIKE 

On your hunting trip 

Will keep you in good humor, 
Good health, good spirits, 
And — good luck! 


LUEKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


When you're sloshing around in the dew-wet 
grass, out in the morning early, you get that old 
tobacco- hungry feeling. Rich, meaty LUCKY 
STRIKE is the one tobacco that will satisfy that ap- 
petite, feed you up with its mellow flavor and make 
your temper sweet. Before you go gunning for 
pa'tridge, go gunning for some LUCKY STRIKE. 
Keep a generous tin of it in each hip pocket; it will 
steady your nerve, clear your eye, and help you fill 
your bag. 


The new Roll Cut is perfect in pipe or cigarette, 


In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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All who are deaf or hard of hearing will be pleased to know that 
ear drums, speaking tubes, trumpets, horns and other old fashioned 
and unsightly devices for deafness are now a thing of the past. 
Write for a free book on the latest electrical invention 
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Today-Free Book 

Write at once and get the valu- 
able free book that explains the 
causes of deafness, tells you how 
to stop the progress of the malady 
and how totreat it. Write today— 
we will send you this book without cost. 


Mears Ear Phone Co. 
4S W. 34th St., Dept.1058 New York 
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Mrs. Pearl Prunepincher’s Page 


N THE Autumn, my dears, 
when Summer is over that 
is, and Winter has not yet 
come, one doesn’t require 
so many afro-pootrates nor 
umtoids in one’s food as one does 
in eyther Summer or Winter. 

As Doctor Wiley so justly says, avoid 
all food that is composed largely of zyro- 
bombazines if you would arise in the morn- 
ing all at once, that is, without having to 
wake your legs and feet up separately. 

In other words, if upon awaking you 
find that two thirds or even a "d of 

ourself is still asleep it is a sure sign— 
Natures kindly warning—that you have 
been eating food too rich in pyrogumbats 
and bilge water. At this time of year you 
should avoid arsenic and cyanide of potas- 
sium in foods as you would poison. 

If, my dears, you would keep your hus- 
bands contented—and who seul noti— 
do not allow yourself to get into a rut. 

When Jack or Harold come home tired 
from the works, they are often irritable. 
Why? Because they know exactly what 
you are going to serve them for dinner and 
exactly where! Vary the monotony, not 
only in your meals but in the places they 
are served. I think you will find it is a 
welcome change to the dear boys to find, 
instead of the usual dinner table, that you 
have used your imagination—and, after 
all, what is imagination for?—and have 
spread the tablecloth on the lounge! You 
have no idea what a surprise this simple 
touch will be. You say, how in the world 
did I ever think of anything like that? I 
say, nonsense! You could think of it 
yourself if—if you put your mind on it! I 
am no cleverer than the rest of you, I sim- 
ply take time and think these things out. 

Another way is to spread a cutting board 
over the bathtub and set your table there. 
Your reward for these little thoughtful 
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Mrs. Pearl Prunepincher, 
our expert menus maker 


acts will be a bright smile and heightened 
color on Jack's or Harold's face, a sly 
squeeze around the waist, and, maybe, 
after dinner he will take you to a lecture 
on Arctic Nights at the Natural History 
Museum! 

I don’t mean that you should be looking 
for these things. But they will come! 

Isuggest the following menus for autumn 
dinners. These menus have been care- 
fully thought out, so as to include in each 


one not only variety but the hy- 
pomorbites and adenoids that are 
so necessary to the system at this 
time of the year. 


MONDAY 


Pressed Clams Doughnuts in Aspic 
Clam Sandwiches Peppermint Canes 
Peach Salad with Collodion Balls 
Cocoa 


TUESDAY 
Clysmic Soup 
Shirred Eggs with Maple Syrup 
Zymole Trokeys Salted Marshmallows 
Egg and Raspberry Salad 
Cocoa 


WEDNESDAY 


Seedless Beans Saltines 
epper Horseradish 
Nectar Salad* Cocoa 


THURSDAY 
Puree of Appolinaris 
Moose and Lobster Pie 
Crabapples in Library Paste 
Aspirin Tablets 
Cocoa 


For Friday, Saturday and Sunday begin at 
Monday again. 


*Nectar Salad 


Take seven unsuspecting lima beans, 
gag them and shave them all over. Rock 
them in a rocking chair until completely 
speechless and jellied. Add the breasts of 
two watermelons, larded, four strawberry 
boxes thoroughly cleaned and dried, twelve 
sardine eyes, a pint of maple syrup, and 
spray with whipped cream. Garnish with 
slippery elm. 
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The Most Remarkable Love Story Ever Written 


THE THREE LAWS AND THE GOLDEN 
RULE is the sequel of “Primordial.” Two young 
people, a girl and a boy shipwrecked in infancy 
on a desert island, do not meet until they are 
twenty years old. Previous to having met neither 
had ever seen a human being before. Naturally, 
their modes of living are extremely primitive and 
in this unusual story Morgan Robertson tells of 
their awakening to the immutable laws of 


This is only one of thirty-five wonderful stories of 
Love, Adventure, Mystery and Humor in the new four- 
volume edition of Morgan Robertson. Today all that 
remains of this great American genius is a memory and 
the ambition of two big magazines to put Morgan 
Robertson in his place in American literature and to give 
his widow a fair return from the literary efforts of her 
husband—a recognition that had been denied until this 
plan was launched. You can help this plan of recognition. 


WHAT MEN WHO KNOW SAY OF THESE BOOKS 


“Few of our contempo au- 
thors so richly deserve the honor 
of a collected edition as Morgan 
Robertson, who was one of our 
real story tellers.” 

— JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


“ A master of his art. No lover 
of real stories can afford to miss 
reading Morgan Robertson." 

— RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


“The very ocean ought to rise 
up and bow to Morgan Robert- 
son for his faithful portraiture 
of itself and its people." 

— RUPERT HUGHES. 


“T hold a high opinion of Mor- 
gan Robertson’s work. Please 
enter my subscription for your 
new edition.” — ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
“No American writer has ever 
written better short stories than 
Morgan Robertson.” 

— IRVIN S. COBB. 
“His stories are bully—his sea 
is foamy and his men have hair 
on their chests.” — BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
“T have always regarded Mor- 
gan Robertson as the ablest 
writer of sea stories in this 
country.” —REX BEACH. 


“Morgan Robertson has written some of the greatest sea stories of 


our generation.” 


— GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 
(Editor, Saturday Evening Post.) 


Nature. It’s an idyll of young love. With mother 
instinct the girl has made a crude doll out of a 
piece of wood and a few rags. The man objects 
to this rival for her affections and his attempt 
to destroy the doll is their first quarrel. In the 
unfolding drama of their existence is focused the 
passions, the virtues, the joys and sorrows that 
have marked the race of man in his struggle 
from the cave days through the ages of time. 


You can make these four handsomely bound volumes of 
Morgan Robertson’s stories yours if you send us your 
subscription now for McClure’s, Metropolitan and The 
Ladies’ World. We will pay for the books. We will pay 
the carriage charges on them. We will pay Mrs. Robert- 
son a generous royalty if you will pay for the magazines 
less than what they would cost you at the newsstands, 
and you may pay for your subscription in easy monthly 
payments. 


The 35 Morgan Robertson stories, embracing his best work, are ^ 
in four handsome cloth-bound volumes— over 1,000 pages— 
over 300,000 words printed in new easy-to-read type— 

titles stamped in gold. You need send only ten cents A 
now with this coupon. After that, one dollar a month ,c9. Magazine, 
for four months to pay for the magazines, and that's New York City, 
all! The books are yours FREE. If you wish to @® ete alone ten 


pay all at once, send only $3.75. If you prefer cQ me Morgan Robert- 


son's new stories in 4 
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to either magazine, your sub- eo Name 
scription will be extended. 


Postage extra outside of 7 Clty tad State ruta eain aseo Verse 


the United States. alt ARES CM of eee ne o T sueta Egon preler 


MCCLURE BOOK COMPANY, McClure Building, NEW YORK CITY 


—of course 


California 


this winter 


sgolt, polo and 
motoring on 
royal roads. 


—sunny days in 
the Land of 
Roses, and the 
luxury of great 
resort hotels— 


—Travel on the Cali- 
fornia Limited or 


Santa Fe-de-Luxe. 


— Visit Grand Canyon 
enroute. 


Reserve your Pullman 
space early. 


On request will mail 
you our illustrated travel 


books about the Cali- 


fornia tour. 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Railway 


1087 Railway Exch. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Vary the monotony, not only in your 
meals but in the places they are served 


Egg Noodles 


Wash the necks of six eggs with witch 
hazel, and with a sharp pair of buttonhole 
scissors remove the noodles. You then 
have the noodles, and you can do almost 
anything with them. 


Peach Ice Cream 


Wait until you are sure you are unob- 
served, then take three peaches down a 
dark corridor. Look at them severely, 
then quickly rub the nap off their cheeks 
with your vandyke beard. Before they 
have realized what has happened drag 
them out on to the veranda into the sun- 
light, lay them on the top step, turn your 
back on them, and pretend to read. 
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Nut Cookies 


Strain a cup and a half of ordinary soup 
stock or grated licorice through an um- 
brella case, tie four eggs to the leg of the 
kitchen table and beat them unmercifully, 
remove the gums from eight gumdrops, 
and add a level tablespoonful of selected 
raccoon fur to taste. Stir rapidly without 
compunction and roll out the dough with 
fo nonchalance. Go down to the 
‘irst National Bank and ask for some 
nuts. If they are all out of them, try all 
the other shops on Main Street. On the 
following Tuesday, when you have found 
the nuts, place them in a row on the floor. 
Lead the cookies in single file in front of 
the nuts, and when you have a cookie 


I always have six diners here in my office ready 
at a few minutes’ notice to dine anywhere. En- 
close car fare and time tables when you write 


I Should Say So, by James MontcomMery FLAGG 


standing in front of every nut, and their 
minds are far away, suddenly push them 
backward with a fishing pale and they 
will all sit down on a nut!. Then there is 
no alternative. They have to be nut 
cookies. 


Hints to Mothers of Children 


When little Wilbur comes running in 
from school demanding bread and sugar, 
give him a good bang on the bean with a 
croquet mallet and then explain to the 
little man that bread and sugar are reek- 
ing with grypolankoids and produce swell- 
ing of the ankles. 

if he still persists in his demands, take 
the little chap’s mind off of food by putting 
a common chestnut burr down his neck. 


to me personally I will send you the names 


in every way suita 
quests like yours, dearie, that I finally de- 
cided to keep six diners here in my office 
ready at a few minutes' notice to dine al- 
most anywhere. Enclose car fare and 
time tables when you write. 


What are cheese sticks? 
K. J. L., New Jersey 


I 2nswered that question in our Tuy 
number :<r 1889, but for your benefit I 
will reprint it: 
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You should avoid arsenic and cyanide of potassium 
in foods as you would poison, unless you wish to 
wake up with two thirds of yourself still asleep 


ash or hickory preferably, although they 
can be made from boxwood. They are 
about four inches long and are polished 
and have fancy heads, eyther of coral or 
horn. 

Do not confuse these with cheese 
crutches. The latter are intended for 
cheese that is not only infirm but lame. 


If any of the young ones are sleepless at 
night, and roll and toss as the kiddies are 
apt to, try giving them a piece of raw liver 
dipped in chocolate, at the same time fas- 
tening their ears to the pillow with ordi- 
nary letter clamps. 


If you have some children you don't 
care about, a very nourishing supper may 
be prepared from cigar ashes and mashed 
peas. 


What is escarole? 
F. I. D., Ohio 


THE QUESTION BOX 


I want to give a dinner party for eight. 
Whom would you invite? My husband and I 
would be two, so that leaves six. 


P. E. H., Arkansas 


you should ask such a question. We can- 
not go into such things in this magazine. 
I suggest that you ask your pastor or an 
intimate lady friend, your year in years. 


EXT MONTH James Montgomery Flagg 
will have a guide to “Motor Etiquette.” 
Whether you are an owner of a car or simply 


an occasional guest in one, you will enjoy Mr. 


Flagg's fun. 


Cheese sticks are little sticks made of 
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I am rather astonished, my dear, that Ld Bags 
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We can't give names or addresses in this | J} $$ $$ $$$] 


department, my dear, but if you will write | 


What’s happiness? Havin’ jest a little 
less than we want, an’ th’ health t 
hustle fr that “little less.” 

Now VELVET has mo’ smokers by 
twice as many, as it had a year ago, but 
thar’s a few left that ought to try it. 
Maybe you're one of 'em. I won't be 
happy till I get you. 


gant for 


There are some mighty fine things 
coming out of old Kentucky — poet, 
historian, novelist have found in its 
soil rare inspiration. But no greater 
inspiration draws richness from its 
soil and springs than Burley tobacco. 
Of the best of this is VELVET— the 
tenderest, finest leaf. 


Two years VELVET ripens and 
mellows in great wooden hogsheads. 


Do you know VELVET? It is 
the last word in pipe comfort: You 
will be happy if you get it. — ' 
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VERY batch of soap boiled in the 

Ivory kettles must meet certain tests 
before it is considered worthy of the 
title, “Ivory Soap”. 


It must drip from the paddle in just a 
certain way. That insures the con- 
sistency of Ivory Soap. 


a 
> 


It must taste just so. That insures the 
mildness of Ivory Soap. 


It must feel like all the other batches which 
preceded it. That insures the delightful 


softness and smoothness of Ivory lather. 


No user of Ivory Soap is more critical 
than the men who make it. 


Sa 


IVORY SOAP... .. (5E 


..... 998% PURER 


lf FLOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas Cily, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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MHE true spirit of ali Christmas 
giving is to make gifts which 
show thoughtfulness and purpose. 


For man, woman and child you can 
find Colgate Comforts which make 
c harming, ace eptable and useful gifts 
—conveying more lasting pleasure 
than useless "gimcracks." 

However little you pay you are pur- 
chasing quality. "Colgate" on toilet 
articles corresponds to "Sterling" on 
silver. 

Join the Society for Promotion of Useful 


Giving - be a "SPUG " and select trom the 
Colgate assortment at your dealer's 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 New York 
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/ Victrola XVI, $200 2 : Other styles of the 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 = = Victrola, $15 to $350 
Mahogany or oak 1 H Victors, $10 to $100 


Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world's best music in all its beauty. 


CRRA NAMAAANANV 


The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, 
Melba, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers. The superb art 
of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted instrumentalists. The 
brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra and other celebrated organizations. The inimi- 
table witticisms of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock and other leading comedians. 
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Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of music— 
a delight every day in the year to every member of your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. 


$15 $25 $40 $50 *75 *100 5150 5200 *300 


Always use —-€— PERNA with as x Victor Talking Machine Co. | 

| Victor Records and Victor Needles 9, e 

| Salta : x cs Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
—the combination. There is no z ; cdi Ene Co MI l 
ee E he ET SER Af j erliner Gramophone Co., ontrea 

| other way to get the unequaled d Canadian, Distributors 

| Victor tone. S 2. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The Nation's Viewpoint 
on the Hupmobile 


Because motor car buyers have learned keenly to 
judge values, the national approval of the 1916 
Hupmobile is both interesting and important. 


The car that wins everywhere the high favor 
accorded to this model must be the best in its 
class—and the Hupmobile is that. 


It must be comfortable to the point of luxury 
—and the Hupmobile is that also. 


It must afford the maximum in roominess, conven- 
ience and easy riding—as the Hupmobile does. 


It must be “light on its feet,” fast in the geta- 
way, flexible and easily handled, powerful for 
speed and for the hills and heavy roads, silent 
and smooth-running. 


And the Hupmobile is all those in superlative 
degree. 


Last, it must be economical to run and to keep 
—and Hupmobile reputation on that score is 
flawless, with a record of less than one-quarter 
cent per mile for repairs. 


Any Hupmobile dealer is ready to submit the 
car to any reasonable demonstration you may 
require to convince you— as thousands 
already know—that it outpoints any car in 
its class. 


Write for the new catalog, and details of the 
Hupmobile National Free Service System — 
first and broadest of its kind. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1231 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


1916 Hupmobile Prices 


5-passenger Touring Car . . E $1085 
7-passenger Touring Car s . . 1225 
2-passenger Roadster . T A A 1085 
Year-’Round Touring Car . . . 1185 
Year-'Round Coupe è 2 > è 1165 
5-passenger Sedan . . . . * 1365 


7-passenger Limousine . 2365 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


HE HUPMOBILE FREE NA- 
tional Service System — the like 

of which you get with no other 
car—is so complete, and means so 
much genuine satisfaction to the owner, 
that you should learn all its details be- 
fore you buy any car. Write us about it. 


The mark of superior 
molor car service 
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What 
Our Editor Wants 


HE editor of THE AMERICAN MacaziNE has just written 

the following letter to the managing editor of each news- 
paper in the United States of over 10,000 circulation. (There 
are 444 newspapers of that size in the country.) This letter 
is reproduced here because it shows readers as well as writers 
what the magazine wants: 


To Newspaper Managing . Editors: 


HE publisher of a Western newspaper told me at din- 

ner last night that every month he buys a whole bunch 

of AMERICAN MacazINES and places one on the desk 
of each of his editors and reporters. He does this because 
he thinks the magazine has a fine spirit of personal help- 
fulness—and is well written and lively. 

Now we have had other indications that the magazine is a 
favorite among newspaper men, and I want you to know that 
the young talented writers on your staff are especially in- 
uud to send their magazine work and ideas to this office. 

Take for example the new department on Habits which we 
are just starting. What able newspaper men can do for us in 
that department can hardly be estimated. A Washington 
newspaper man, James Hay, Jr., has just finished for that 
department an article on “The Working Habits of the Presi- 
dent of the United States." This will appear in our January 
number—and aside from being good reading, it has ideas of 
practical value to every business man. In your own city you 
may have important business men, or great efficiency experts, 
or remarkable teachers, who have wonderful material about 
habits which can be collected and reported for us. Here isa 
chance for newspaper men. 

In many other ways this magazine is serving the families 
where it is read. “The Family's Money Department" is an 
illustration. Here is an opportunity for newspaper men. 
Let them go straight to the wisest and ablest men they can 
reach and collect facts and ideas for this department. 

Health and business are also matters in which we are in- 
terested editorially. In our January number will appear a 
splendid article entitled, “What You Ought to Know About 

neumonia." Another article in our jou issue is called 
* Making Money Out of Footsteps." Fred C. Kelly, a news- 
paper man, wrote it. It tells how the greatest retailers go 
about it to pick out a good place for a store. 

All these subjects offer chances for newspaper men to do 
careful, accurate, interesting and constructive writing. 

Fiction and humor we are always looking for. Poor 
George Fitch is gone—the Peoria newspaper man who con- 
tributed twenty articles to this magazine. Any young man 
who can come forward and do what Fitch did has the chance 
of his life in this magazine. 

A great many newspaper men have been and are AMERI- 
can Macazine writers—Ring Lardner, F. P. Dunne (“Mr. 
Dooley”), Hugh S. Fullerton, Ray Stannard Baker, John A. 
Moroso, Dana Burnet, Don Marquis, Harry Carr, Grant- 
land Rice, Rufus Steele, and many, many others. Our door 
is open. Anybddy in your shop who can help us—let him 
send in his manuscripts and suggestions. Quick attention is 
given—and quick payment made to the man with the stuff 
we want.— THE EDITOR 
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Sterli ng Silverware 


The Gorham Company are the 
largest makers of solid silver 
ware of quality in the world = 


Besides possessing intrinsic value, Gorham Sik 
ver is are beauty and individuality of de- 


sign, and is accepted as an authoritative ex 
pression of the Silversmiths Art in its highest 


evelopment. 


Lach piece of Gorham Sterling 


Silverware, for your protection, 


bears this Dd exe 


guishing trade m iun 


Taste Suver ~ Dinner Services 
Tea Gm Correr Sets ~ Toner Suver 
. dnà INDIVIDUAL FiECES 


of exquisite beauly, are included in the offerings 
by leading jewelers everywhere. 


The assortment is so great that every prefer 
ence may be suiled in pallern and at prices 
to meet the requirements of every purse. 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY 
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A love story by the author of Bamby 


Harrigan-of the Rockies 


and what happened 
to him in New York 


BY 


MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEON M. GORDON 


ARRIGAN galloped up to the 
village post-office, tossed the 
bridle over the pony’s head, 
and went inside. 

* Mornin', Harrigan,” said 
the postmaster, peering through the tiny 
window at him. “Think they wuz a let- 
ter come in on the Overland.” Scanning 
laboriously the addresses on a small pile 
of letters, much thumb-marked, he finally 
selected a long business envelope and 
offered it to Harrigan. 

“Thet’s somepin’ ’bout sellin’ out yer 
intrust in Big Ben, ain’t it?” 

“Why didn’t ye read it?” Harrigan 
laughed. 

“Waal, I thought mebbe ye'd like to 
see it fust yerself,” the postmaster grinned. 

Harrigan thrust the envelope into his 
coat pocket and strode out. One of the 
loungers near the door shuffled up to the 
window. 

“Harrigan tell ye what was in ut?” 

“Naw! There ain’t nuthin’ sociable 
'bout Harrigan. He's got queer, livin’ 
out there on the mounting alone so long.” 


TEE big Irishman mounted and rode 
away full speed. A mile or so out of 
the town, he brought the pony to a walk, 
looked all around the horizon for possible 
spies before he drew out the long envelope, 
and opened it. He read the papers 
slowly, carefully. He held off the thin blue 
slip and squinted at it. Then he threw 
back his head and gave a shout, so loud, so 
clear, so joyous, that the pony stopped 
stock-still and looked back at him. 

“Did I scare ye, Arabella?” he asked, 
patting her neck. “‘I jest had to give that 
yell—or bust! It’s come, Arabella! The 
thing I’ve been workin’ for, year in, year 
out, till it seems like a thousand years, it’s 
come!" 

Arabella, assured that he was all right, 
trotted ahead contentedly. Presently 
Harrigan put the magic slip away, urged 
Arabella to a gallop, and half an hour 
later drew up at a mountain cabin, where 
an old man greeted him at the door. 

“Hello, Harrigan!” 

“Hello, Jim! They've bought us out.” 

“Did they?" 

Harrigan loosed Arabella, and produced 
the documents. *''See them pen tracks, 
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Jim? That means fifty thousand dollars 
fer you, and fifty thousand fer me." 

“Gawd A’mighty!” said Jim, softly, 
and wiped his hand on his trouser leg 
before he touched the sacred check. 
“Fifty thousand dollars! That sounds 
like all the money in this world and the 
next, Harrigan.” 

“Well, it'll keep ye in spendin’ money 
fer a while, Jim!” 

“I dunno's I want it. I dunno what I 
can do with it,” said the old man anxiously. 
ahat you goin’ to do with yours, Harri- 

an? 

“Tm goin’ to hit the trail East, Jim.” 

‘Goin’ to leave the mountings?’ 

They were sitting on a couple of old 
nail kegs in front of the cabin, and before 
Harrigan answered his eye swept the 
mountains piled about them. 

_“T been wantin’ to go East all along, 
Jim; I been a-workin’ fer it in my mind.” 
“Goin’ as fer as Noo Yorrk?” 


«“ Yes.” 

“I guess I'm too old fer the Great 
White Way now. I guess I got roots so 
deep in these here mountings that I can’t 
blast ’em out.” 

“Mebbe so, Jim.” 

** Goin' fer good, Harrigan?” 


“T dunno, Jim. I want ye to keep 
Arabella fer me, and I'd take it kindly if 
ye'd see that my cabin don't blow down, 
or fall to pieces. Mebbe I'll be wantin’ to 
come bi someday." 

“PII do it as long as I last, Harrigan; 
but I'm gittin' old and wore out." 

A silence fell between them. 

“Me an’ you has been pardners fer a 
good spell of time, Harrigan." 

“I ain't likely to forget that. I'll write 
to ye when I get there, an' tell ye 'bout 
the bright lights." 

“When ye aimin' to go?” 

“To-morrow. Il cash my check an' 
get the evenin' Overland out." 
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“TIl ride down to see ye off.” 

“Wisht ye wouldn’t, Jim. Jest say, 
‘So long,’ now.” 

“All right. So long, Harrigan!” 

The two men gripped hands hard. 
Harrigan mounted and rode off quickly; 
but he looked back once, and the old man 
waved his hand. That picture and the 
sight of the little village of Devil’s Gap, 
hugged by mountains, glorified by the 
setting sun, as he watched it slip back into 
his past as the train pulled out, were 
memories that were to mean much to 
Harrigan. 


THe long trip overland wearied and 
irritated him. He was driven in upon 
himself. Many men, and women, too, 
made overtures to the huge Irishman, but 
he had been long unused to his fellows— 
the men puzzled him, and the women 
terrified him. He read all the magazines 
and papers in the observation car, and 
foun them astounding. What he read in 
these twenty highly colored periodicals 
gave him pause. The people in these 
stories were as strange to him as the in- 
habitants of Mars. What was he to say, 
how was he to act, to understand them, 
if they spoke and acted this way in New 
York? 

He began to study the passengers on the 
train, and to ponder this adventure. For 
fifteen years up in the mountains, Harri- 
gan had dreamed of this pilgrimage, 
tried to prepare himself for it. He could 
see the worn row of books over the fire- 
place, in his mind’s eye now: “Don 
Quixote” shouldering ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress;" Milton's “ Paradise Lost," Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy," Whitman’s “Leaves 
of Grass," and a copy of “Vanity Fair,” 
on the verge of disintegration from much 
handling. He felt that "Vanity Fair" 
would prepare him for New York. 

He knew again his old longing to have a 
look at civilization at its best and highest, 
to know pictures, music, drama—all the 
things that make for beauty and richness 
of life. He had come to think of New. 
York with some such ardent longing as a 
knight of old felt for the Holy Grail. 

As he paced over and over the entire 
length of that slow-going express train, 
he felt fairly smothered with the nearness 
of realization. He was entirely unaware 
of all the eyes that followed him, and how 
idle passengers speculated about him, in- 
venting stories of sudden fortune and 
romance. Six feet four inches high, heroic 
of chest, his broad-browed, finely sculp- 
tured head rose from his shoulders like a 
study by Rodin. His loose old mountain 
clothes in no way diminished his quality. 
"There was a sort of grandeur, of dignity 
about him, in his bearing. It was a mis- 
leading exterior for a nature as simple and 
wistful as a child's. 


T LAST the thousands of miles lay be- 
hind, and the journey was at an end. 

As Harrigan came along the dark passage- 
way from his train, he felt an almost 
breathless excitement. He stepped out of 
the tunnel into the nave of Grand Central 
Station, and stopped. It was beginning! 
This great temple of marble, roofed with 
sky, leading off by long corridors into un- 
known places, this was the beginning. He 
stood and looked about him, breathing 
deeply, unconscious of the endless line of 
boys who reiterated “ Porter, sir?” at his 


elbow, unaware of the people who stared. 

At length he strode to the central desk 
and asked his way to the Waldorf Hotel. 
No, he did not want a cab, he would walk. 
The clerk smiled and directed him. He 
went out on Forty-second Street, and 
looked up and down dazedly. It was 
five o’clock. Masses of people struggled 
and pushed to get passage way; crowds 
dropped into the subway chutes; crowds 
climbed the elevated stairs, or hung on the 
steps of the street cars. Motors honked, 
bells clanged. A chorus of “Cab, sir?" 
deafened Harrigan. He started toward 
Fifth Avenue, his eyes everywhere at 
once. 

At the corner of the Avenue he looked 
up and down the shining street with won- 
der. He stood on the curb for half an hour 
waiting for the procession of cabs and 
motors to pass, so he could cross. It 
never ceased. It slowed up and people 
ran across, but Harrigan refused to take 
the risk, and waited. Finally the police- 
man at the crossing came over to him. 

“Want to go over?” he inquired. 

“Sure. Is this a parade?” asked Harri- 

an. 

“No,” laughed the officer, “this is the 
regular thing. Come on. Where ye goin’, 
anyhow?” 

"To the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. I 
don’t know the trails round here. Which 
one do I hit?" 

“Right down this soide av the street to 
Thirty-fourth Street, and that's the place 
ye're lookin' for. Ye're from the West, 
ain't ye?" 

Harrigan nodded. “How did ye know?” 

The policeman laughed. 

“Much obliged, stranger," said Harri- 
gan, and set out. 


HE Library gave him pause for ten 

minutes. He stood facing it, his old 
ama bag in his hand, his eyes shining 
with pleasure, until a'crowd gathered about 
him, also looking up, in the hope that 
somebody was about to leap off and com- 
mit suicide—that was the only kind of 
thrill the New York crowd understood. 

Harrigan finally moved off down the 
Avenue. The shops, the crowds, the vista 
of pale-tinted sky at the misty end of the 
canyon, as he called it, all confused and 
excited him. He walked far below Thirty- 
fourth Street, and would have reached 
Washington Square had not another blue- 
coat rescued him, and sent him back. 

It was nearing the most important hour 
of the day in New York, the hour devoted 
to the flesh pots, when the world and his 
wife dines, that the plush and gilded 
splendor of the Waldorf burst upon Harri- 
gan. Ifa watchful porter had not caught 
and led him to the desk, he would have 
turned and fled from these unknown ter- 
rors. 

Later, when he had tossed the contents 
of his bag into a bureau drawer, made his 
ablutions, drunk in the vision beyond his 
window of the City of Lights, he descended 
to find food. he menus the waiter 
handed him were so much Greek. 

“I don't care what I have, just bring 
me something,” said Harrigan. 

“Yes, sir," said the sleek one, and he 
did. Ina trice every bell hop, hall porter, 
waiter and elevator boy knew about Har- 
rigan. 

He was finally made aware that people 
stared at him, and it puzzled him. Then 


he noticed that he was the only man in 
the room, at that minute, not in evening 
dress. That was it! These old mountain 
togs must go. On the morrow, he re- 
solved, he would buy himself some real 
clothes, such as the other men wore. He 
smiled at the thought of Devil’s Gap com- 
ment on Harrigan in a "spike tail.” 


GEVERAL days followed of prowling 
about the siren city. Harrigan saw 
her in every mood and at every hour. He 
tried cafés, cabaret shows, a Broadway 
theater or two. He found that people 
still stared at him, in spite of the efforts 
of the tailor recommended by the hotel 
clerk. He explored the river fronts, too. 
He thrilled at the harbor by night. He 
talked to men at bars, to longshoremen 
and navvies, to women on the street, to 
shop girls, to all sorts of people whom 
he could approach. They seemed familiar 
enough. He could name a prototype for 
every one of them in the mountains. They 
did not possess the fabled and intangible 
thing he was seeking. 

He felt baffled and lonely one night, the 
third week after his arrival. The hotel 
valet was helping him with his tie. He 
had succeeded in mastering all the in- 
tricacies of evening dress except the tie. 
Denied the simplicity of one which but- 
toned at the back, and utterly worsted in 
many and fruitless efforts to get a dress 
tie arranged, he had called upon his friend 
the clerk, and learned about the valet. 
From that time, life became a’ simpler 
thing. He only hoped nobody from home 
would ever hear that he had hired another 
man to help him dress! 

Harrigan welcomed him always, be- 
cause he was someone to talk to. The 
formality of this automaton never dis- 
couraged him in the least. 

“ Jim," he said to him—every time he 
called him Jim, Meadowbrook winced— 
* Jim, I'm lonesome in this big empty 
town." 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Fer heaven's sake, don’t ‘Yes, str’ me! 
I'm lookin’ for a human bein’. Suppose 
you come out with me to-night, anywhere 
you say—” 

“T cawn't do it, sir. I'm on duty till 
hafter heleven." 

"Make it after eleven. Where’ll I 
meet ye?" 

“T think, sir—” 

“Let up on that sir business. I'll meet 
ye outside the Thirty-third Street door 
at eleven-fifteen. Now get out.” 

Meadowbrook smiled faintly. 

“Your gloves, sir.” 

He said that every night, and it always 
brought a laugh from Harrigan. 

“Ye'll never get those things on me! 
Chuck ’em in my coat tails, Jim, in case 
of snakes.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Meadowbrook, 
retiring. i 


ARRIGAN went down to dinner. He 

had grown used to the instant atten- 
tion he attracted everywhere he went. He 
supposed that in spite of the concessions 
made to that tailor, so that he might look 
like everybody else, there must be some 
vestiges of mountain uncouthness still 
clinging to him. He had no idea that his 
superb presence riveted eyes used to 
moderate or shrunken proportions, that 
the sweetness and the readiness of his 
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smile, the general effect of bigness that 
was not merely physical, set him apart, as 
if he were eraly alien. 

After dinner this particular night he 
strolled about the corridors for a while, 
watching the people. Finally he got into 
an elevator, intending to go to his room. 
The car was crowded with men and wom- 
en in evening dress, all well done, all just 
alike, cut off the same piece, sewed up the 
same seams—to Harrigan’s eye. The ele- 
vator stopped and emptied. Harrigan 
was pushed out with the crowd, and thelift 
immediately descended without him. 

A great many people seemed to be going 
in one direction, to We end of the corridor. 
Curious as a boy, Harrigan fell in line, and 
presently entered a huge ballroom, where 
a fat lady in many jewels and not so many 
clothes clasped Harrigan’s hand and 
beamed up into his eyes while she told him 
how delighted she was to see him, and 
then handed him quickly on to a tired 
little man at her side, who gave him a 
flabby hand and a nod. The procession 
behind him crowded him on. He crossed 
the room and stood by himself, looking 
on with an intense interest, as Man 
watches a cage full of monkeys, marveling 
at their likeness to himself—and at their 
difference! 

He looked at the women— brilliant, ar- 
tificial, self-satisfied. He marked the men— 
well-groomed, nervous, determinedly gay. 
After alittle an orchestra began to pound 
out rapid music and the crowd began to 
dance, the same kind of strange move- 
ments he had seen in the cabarets. He 
smiled at the spectacle of their seriousness. 
Was it for joy they danced, these sad, 
tired, often tragic-faced people who circled 
the big ballroom? 


GUDDENLY a woman near him caught 
his attention. She was just about to 
slide away in the arms of her partner, when 
her eyes met Harrigan’s and stayed there. 
He felt a heady sensation, at first at her 
beauty, then at something in her eyes, a 
seeking, a wistfulness. ‘‘She’s looking for 
it, too,” said Harrigan to himself. 

After that his eyes never left her. She 
was the only person in the room for him. 
He knew that she was aware of him, be- 
cause she tried not to look at him. The 
end of a dance brought her to Harrigan’s 
side finally; she sent the man with her on 
some errand and lifted indignant eyes to 
the big man. 

“Do you know that you have been 
staring at me for an hour?” she said 
angrily to him. 

“Yes,” was his reply. 

“Well, it’s—it’s offensive,” she re- 
torted. 

* Don't you want to be looked at?” he 
inquired, with a slow glance that took in 
her striking costume. She flushed hotly. 

“Not by strangers.” 

“Then you ought to wear more clothes,” 
he said simply, “and not be so—beauti- 
full’ 


The way he said beautiful, with a sort 
of hushed awe, made her say impulsively: 

* Who are you?" 

* My nameis Harrigan. What's yours?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Eloise Morely. Why 
didn't you ask Mr. Valentine to present 

ou?" 

*' Who's he?" 

* Mr. Valentine? Why, our host." 

“Host? Good heavens, is this a party?” 


She stared at him. Just then her part- 
ner hurried up with the scarf she had sent 
him for. 

"Oh, yes, thank you," she said ab- 
sently. “I have this dance with Mr. 
Harngan. Will you excuse us?” 


SHE nodded to the man, turned and led 
the way across the room, followed by 
Harrigan. A small ante-room had been 
fitted up as a lounge, and there she sat 
down on the couch in the farthest corner, 
indicating the seat beside her. 

“You were not invited to this party?" 

“I didn't know it was a party. 

“You do not even know RA Valen- 
tines?” 

“ Never saw them before." 

“How did you get in?" 

“Just walked in.” 

She smiled. ‘Yes, you would.” 

“Tm glad I did.” 

4€ Why?" 

“ Because you're here." 

She flushed again. ''You are the most 
direct person I ever met.” 

“Where I come from, we say what we 
think.” 

"Where do you come from?” 

“From the mountains, the Rockies.” 

“So, that’s it.” 

“What?” 

“That look of yours, as if you were used 
to faving off over endless spaces.” 

e looked his surprise and some em- 
barrassment. 

“What are you doing in New York?” 
she added. 

"Im trying to find something," he 
answered Rim y 

"What?" 

“T don't know." He hesitated. "I've 
lived in the mountains all my life, where 
it’s rough and it ain't finished. I've al- 
ways wanted to see the big things—" He 
floundered, and stopped. 

“What are the big things? "—earnestly. 

“T don't know. That's what I've come 
to find out. It's music and pictures, and 
theaters and buildings, ain't it?" 

“T wonder! So, you've come from your 
mountains in search of culture?” 

He felt the bitter raillery in her voice, 
and he did not know how to answer it. 

“T don't know what culture is; but I 
wanted to know about things and people, 
and their thoughts. About what the papers 
call 'the highest civilization.'" 

"And you came to New York to find 
that, Goliath?" 

He nodded. “What is it you are look- 
ing for?” he demanded bluntly. 


GHE started and gave him that full 
gaze of hers. ‘‘What makes you think 
that I am looking for something?” 

“I saw it in your eyes when they looked 
at me first. That’s why I couldn’t stop 
lookin’ at you. ‘She’s like me,’ I said to 
myself, ‘she’s lookin’ for the big things, 
too.’ ” 

A sudden mist of emotion came over 
her face, and she turned away quickly. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said. 

* Nothin' to tell. I was born in Cali- 
fornia, and when I was a lad my mother 
died and my father went prospectin' in 
the Rockies. When I was fifteen, he died, 
and I drifted to Devil's Gap—" 

* Devil's Gap!" she repeated. 

“Sounds queer when you say it. I 
began prospectin’ round the mountains 


there with a man named Jim. For eighteen 
years we been at it, and this year we hit 
pay dirt, sold out to an Eastern firm, di- 
vided the pile, and I hit the trail East. 
That’s all.’ 

“And you never went to school, or—” 

“Never had time, 'ceptin' for a month 
maybe, now an' then, just enough to 
read and write. But I always wanted 
more, and when I found there were books 
like ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Vanit 
Fair’ in the world, I thought there wasn't 
nothin’ more to want.” 

“*Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
Fair’!” she repeated. 

"Yes. Do you know them, too? I've 
wore out my 'Vanity Fair' readin' it, 
night after night in the mountains. 
Those books is my family. That fellow 
Whitman—why, when I read him first, 
it was like gettin’ religion. And Dante, 
there's a fellow that knows life! And 
Milton, his Satan is jest like a big moun- 
tain storm, powerful, an' terrible an' fine!" 

The absolute absorption of his listener 
halted him, embarrassed him. 

“T don't know when I’ve talked so 
much about myself. I guess it was be- 
cause I been so lonesome to-night, before 
you came. You see, in the mountains 
there's so many kinds of friendly things, 
and the folks in the town are like one big 
family—they git into all your business like 
it was their own, you can hardly keep 'em 
out of your mind—" 

“And I do not know a soul to ask into 
my mind," said the woman gently. 

“All sorts of friends round my cabin—” 

“You mean people, or books, or—?” 


and ‘Vanity 


OOKS, an’ stars an’ trees an’ sky, an’ 

sometimes the moon, an’ 'most al- 

ways a friendly coyote or a mountain lion." 
he nodded understandingly. 

“T know all these things. I understand 
them, an’ they understand me; but here I 
can’t understand anything, or anybody, 
and it’s lonesome.” 

“Yes, it’s lonesome,” she repeated. 
“Let me help you to understand, will 
you? Let me show you the best we have 
to offer here. I suppose you've already 
seen our worst." 

“You mean—" 

“I mean that you have done something 
for me to-night. Let me do something 
for you." 

“ Pve done something for you?" 

Yes, you've given me hope, you've 
helped me to decide something, you're— 
you're wonderful—" She broke off, and 
again he felt that she was unaccountably 
moved. 

His low laugh came to her rescue. 

“I guess there's nothin’ very wonderful 
about me. I’m such a tenderfoot as never 
was, an' if you'd take me in hand, an' 
help me see things, why, I’d—I don't 
know how I could thank you.” 

“Let me have a pencil and a card. I'll 
write my address and you come to m 
house to-morrow and have luncheon wit 
me. We'll begin." 

"You aren't married?" he asked 


She scribbled while he noted the beauty 
of her head and throat. “Like a moun- 
tain epey on its stem,” he thought. 

“Well, here you are,” said a controll 
voice behind them, and they both started. 
It was the man she had abandoned for 
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His arms were about her before she had time to 
think, to protest. His lips were on hers one dizzying 
moment, and she knew how much she loved him 


Harrigan. “Are you ready to go home?” 
he demanded angrily. 

* Home? Is it time?" 

“It is one o'clock." 

“Oh!” she breathed, and stood and 
looked at Harrigan in wonder. 

“What’s he to you?" he demanded. 

“Forgive me. Mr. Harrigan, my 
friend, Mr. Phelps. Good night,” she 
added, losing her hand in his big grasp. 
“At one o'clock to-morrow!” 


The next day began a strange and up- 
setting experience for Harrigan. True to 
her promise, Eloise Morely began his edu- 
cation. Her lessons were many, some- 
times ruthless, but for the first time in her 
life she was absorbed in her days. Harri- 
gan was like a god strayed off Olympus, 
and while she felt, and in some strange 
way resented, his freshness of spirit, his 
beauty-hunger, she took an impish de- 
light in demolishing his idols. 


It is not often that a man whose only 
music has been the crude tunes and dances 
of the Western saloon, faces a modern 
symphony orchestral concert. Harrigan 
sat stunned by it the first time. He went 
again and again. He understood and 
liked Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, Chopin, 
and even parts of Wagner. Debussy and 
Strauss confused and infuriated him. 

At the opera it was the same way. He 
went to the rare performances of the Verdi 
operas, and sat immovable through hours 
of "Faust" and "Aida." But “Pelleas 
and Melisande" left him cold, and when, 
to entertain herself, Eloise took him to a 
single special performance of Strauss's 
"Salome," he (Continued from page 75) 


A New Swatty Story 


The Murderers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


GUESS it was a lot worse for me, 
because I had just got religion and 
Swatty hadn’t. Swatty didn’t go to 
our church, he went to the German 
Lutheran church, and nobody in that 
church ever got religion, they just had it. 
At our church we didn’t have it until we 
got it, and mostly we got it when there 
was a revival meeting, and that was when 
I got it. A lot of us got it at once, and 
that made it easier and you didn’t feel so 
foolish going up in front. So when they 
had this revival I was stuck on Mamie 
Little and she went up in front, so I got 
religion and went up in front too. But 
‘ou see I’d ought to have waited, because 
it made me feel a lot worse about murder- 
. ing aman. Or maybe it didn’t. I guess 
ay felt almost as bad as I did. We 
both felt awful bad. 

Well, the way it happened was this 
way: I’m awfully croupy. I don’t know 
anybody that’s as croupy as I am, so they 
rub hot goose grease on me when I get to 
honking and then make me swallow a lot 
out of a’ spoon, and that was all right 
when I was little enough so they could 
hold my nose, but after Í got big Mother 
said she wouldn’t struggle with me 
another time, and she changed and gave 
me a dime a spoonful. So I took the old 
stuff because 1f I hadn't took it Father 
would have licked me, and I’d have had 
to take it anyway. So I got a dime a 
spoonful. So I bought a target rifle with 
the money, when I had enough. 


So THEN all the kids were coming over 
to my yard to shoot all the time— 
Swatty and Bony and the whole lot of 
them—and we shot at tin cans and things 
against the barn, but we weren't any of 
us very good shooters. I guess Swatty 
was the best. Or maybe I was about as 
good as he was. 

That was all right, and I guess nobody 
cared anything, only Mother was always 
putting her head out of the window and 
saying, Boys, do be careful with that 

unl" So one day Swatty come over, like 

e always does, and he says, “Say! we 
can't shoot the rifle any more!" And I 
says, "Why can't we!" And Swatty 
says, “They made a law that we can't." 
And I says, "Who made a law that we 
can't?" And Swatty says, "The city 
council made a law that nobody can 
shoot inside the city limits." 

So I guessed they had, because that 
winter they had made a law we couldn't 
slide down Third Street hill, and if they 
made a law like that they might make 
almost any kind of a law. So Swatty 
says, “‘ If we want to shoot we've got to go 
outside the city limits." And I said— 
I don't know what I said but I guess I 
said that was so. 
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So, anyway, we didn't shoot in my 
ard any more, and that wasn't our fault 
but the fault of the city council. So that 
was one of the things we thought of after 
we killed the man; but it didn’t seem to 
make us feel much better, like you'd 
think it would. I guess there wasn’t any- 
thing could make us feel better. Nobo 
wants to be hanged unless he has to be, Í 
guess. 

Well, it was vacation time, anyway, and 
we didn’t want to shoot all the time be- 
cause part of the time we wanted to do 
something else. Only when we wanted to 
go rowing on the river we took the rifle 
along anyway, because sometimes we 
rowed up beyond the city limits and then 
it was all right to shoot if we wanted to. 


So ONE day me and Swatty and Bony 
we went up the river in a skiff. e 
always hired a skiff from old Higgins be- 
cause it was ten cents an hour or three 
hours for a quarter from him, and Rogers 
charged ten cents straight. So when we 
got into the skiff and Higgins gave us 
the oars he said, “Well, boys, have a good 
time, but don't shoot an y with that 
cannon." And we said, all right, we 
wouldn't. We took turns rowing, like we 
always did, and pretty soon we got to the 
Slough, and we rowed in and shot at 
turtles a while, and then Bony said, “Gee! 
the mosquitoes are eating me up,” and 
they were eating all of us up, so we floated 
out onto the river and just floated. We 
threw the bailing can over and shot at it 
until it went down, and just about then 
we were going past the old shanty boat, 
and we began to shoot at that. 

It was up on the mud and partly sunk 
into it and the hull was so rotten you 
could kick a hole in it, and it wasn’t any- 
body’s anyway. Everybody had thrown 
stones at the windows in the side and 
broken them and nobody cared, I guess; 
but nobody had broken all the windows in 
the end toward the river, because that end 
was toward the river, so we shot at the 
windows. At first we couldn’t hit them 
and we drifted below, but we rowed back 
again and in closer and then we all hit 
them. We hit them a lot of times, until 
they were all smashed out, and we began 
to say who had hit the most times, and 
Swatty said, "Let's go ashore and see 
who is the best shot. Í bet I am.” So we 
went. 

So we shot at cans and things, and 
Swatty was the best shot, and then no- 
body said anything but we just thought 
wed go on the shanty boat for fun. We 
climbed up on the little front deck, and 
Bony was first, and Swatty was next, and 
then I come. So Bony pushed the door 
open and looked in, and he stood there 
looking in and didn't move, and then, all 


at once he made a sound—well, I don't 
know what kind of sound it was. It wasa 
frightened sound. I guess it was like the 
sound a rabbit makes when you step on it 
by mistake. And then he turned, and his 
face was so scary it frightened me and 
Swatty and we turned and jumped off the 
front deck onto the railroad bank; but 
Bony jumped sideways off the deck and 
landed on the cracked crust that was over 
the mud the shanty boat was stuck in. 
He went right through the crust and over 
his knees in the mud, but me and Swatty 
was so scared we started to run down the 
railroad track as fast as we could. 

Pretty soon we stopped, because the 
sand between the ties was full of sand- 
burs, and then we didn’t know what we 
were running for, so we looked back. 
Bony was sort of swimming on top of the 
mud crust and he was crying as hard as he 
could cry, but not loud. e was trying 
to get away from the shanty boat as fast 
as he could, and every time he got a foot 
out of the mud and tried to step he broke 
through the crust again, so he sort of laid 
on the crust and bellied along. He looked 
like an alligator swimming in the mud, 
and he was crying like an alligator, too. 
Only I guess it is crocodiles that cry. 
Bony was trying to get to the skiff, and 
Swatty knew that if Bony got there before 
we did he would get in the skiff and 
home and leave us. So we picked the 
sandburs out of our feet and tried to 
hurry, but Bony got to the skiff and got 
in and pushed off. 


WE RAN and hollered, but he didn't 
stop. He was so frightened that the 
oars jumped out from between the pins al- 
most every time he pulled on them, and 
he was crying hard; but he rowed the boat 
pretty fast because he was working his 
arms so hard. Swatty and me hollered at 
him and told him what we would do to 
him if he didn’t come back, but it didn't 
do any good. He was too scared. All he 
wanted to do was to get away. 

Well, we tried to throw stones at him, 
to bring him back, but we couldn't throw 
that far and we just stood and watched 
him row down-river as hard as he could. 

“Say, what do qu think he saw in 
there? " Swatty said after while. 

“T don't know what he saw," I said. 
* What do you think he saw?" 

“I don't know what he saw, but I'm 
going to see what he saw,” Swatty said. 

Swatty was always like that. ‘If any- 
body saw anything he wanted to see it too. 

** | ain't afraid to see it,” he said. 

* Well, I ain't afraid if you ain't afraid," 
I said. 

So we climbed up on the deck of the 
shanty house again. We climbed up care- 
ful and went to the door and peeked in. 
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As soon as I had the first peek I turned, and jumped off the 
deck and started to run, but Swatty just stood and looked 


As soon as I had the first peek I turned, 
and jumped off the deck and started to 
run, but Swatty just stood and looked. I 
hollered at him. I guess I was crying, too. 
*Swatty! Swatty, come on! Oh, 
Swatty, come on, Swatty!" I hollered. 
He turned his head and looked at me 
and then he looked back into the shanty 
boat. All he said to me was “Shut up!” 
I guess you know what we saw shes 
we looked into the shanty boat. There 
was almost a whole page about it in the 


paper later on. He—the man—was lying 
there on the floor of the shanty boat in the 
broken bottles and straw and the dry mud 
that had sifted in when the river was high. 
He was lying on his face with his feet to 
the door and he was sort of crumpled up 
with one hand stretched out. He was 
dead. One side of his face was up and 
there was blood from the place in his fore- 
head where he had been shot. It was on 
the floor. 

I didn't dare run away without Swatty, 


because I guess I was as scared as Bony 
had been, and I didn't dare go back to the 
ied boat, so I just stood, and all at 
once Í began to shake all over, the same 
as a wet kitten shakes in cold weather. 
I couldn't help shaking. I felt pretty 
sick. But most of all I was scared. 

I thought Swatty was going to stand 
there forever, looking into the shanty 
boat, but pretty soon he went inside, and 
that shows he's as brave as he always 
brags he is. I wouldn't have gone in for a 
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million billion quadrillion dollars. In a 
minute he come out and he dropped off 
the ead. of the deck and sort of crouched 
low. . He kept crouched low as he come 
up the railroad bank, and he crouched 
low when he dodged down the other side, 
so I crouched low, too, and went down the 
other side of the railroad bank. And when 
Swatty come up to me I saw he was 
scared, too, but fe wasn’t scared the way 
I was. I was just scared because I’d seen 
a dead man, but Swatty was frightened. 

There was a lot of tall ragweed and a 
pile of railroad ties in the bottom of the 
cut alongside the railroad track, and 
Swatty went right in close to the pile of 
ties HA the ragweed hid everything and 
he sat down there. He looked pretty 
frightened. : 

“Well,” he said, “we killed him." 


THAT was the first I'd thought that we'd 
killed the dead man; but the minute 
Swatty said it I knew we had killed him 
by shooting through the windows of the 
shanty boat. I couldn’t shake any more 
than I had been shaking so I just kept on 
shaking like I had been, but I got sicker 
at my stomach. When I was through 
being sick Swatty he got mad. ] 

“Stop shaking like that!" he said. 
* We've gone and done it and we've got 
to think what we're going to do about it. 
Stop shaking and help me think." 

“I c-c-c-can't stop sh-sh-sh-shaking!" I 
said. "I w-w-w-would if I c-c-c-c-could, 
w-w-w-wouldn't I?" 

“Well, you've got to stop shaking," 
Swatty said. «IF you go shaking all 
around town like that everybody will 
know we did it. If you don't stop shaking 
I'll lick you!” 

I began to cry. I didn't cry because 
Swatty said he'd lick me but because I 
just had to cry. So Swatty tried to make 
me stop shivering. He took the backbone 
of my neck in his thumb and fingers and 

inched it hard, because you can stop 
hiecoushs that way; but it didn’t do any 
good. So he got madder. 

“What are you shaking for, anyway?” 
he asked. “I ain’t shaking." 

“ W-well, y-y-you h-h-haven't got r-r-re- 
ligion,” I said. “It’s w-w-worse for any- 
bod that’s g-g-g-got r-r-religion to kill 


an y. 

Well, he hauled off and hit me. He 
hit me in the jaw, and then he said 
what I wouldn’t let anybody say about 
my getting religion, and I fought him. 
Then we stopped fighting and I was still 
shaking, but not so bad. 

“Yah! Little sissy boy got religion!” 
he said, "little sissy boy went and got 
religion 'cause he's stuck on Mamie 
Little!" 

Well, that did make me mad! I lit 
into him, and we had another good fight, 
and pretty soon he said '"Nuff!" and I 
stopped. So I started to tell him what 
I'd do to him if he ever said that again. 
I was crying, I guess. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “I just said 
it on purpose. I just said it to make you 
fight. You ain't shaking now.” And I 
wasn't. I'd got so mad I forgot to shake. 
So, as Swatty had just said what he said 
on purpose, I didnt care. So I stopped 


jM "s 
OW you ve got some sense, watty 
ee , 


said. n't you get that way again. 
We don't want to get hung, do we?" 


I hadn't thought of that. Of course 
they would hang us if they found out we'd 
killed the man in the shanty boat, and it 
made us pretty sober. I guess I began to 
cry again. 

“Oh, shut up!" Swatty said. “If 
you're going to blubber all the time, and 
not try to help, I wish I'd killed that man 
all by masc You shut up and try to 
help me think what to do, or I'll go and 
tell everybody you killed him.” 

“You won't do it!" I said. 

“Yes, I will," he said back. “And I'll 
prove it on you. You didn't look at that 
man and I did, and I know what kind of a 
man he is." 

“What kind of a man is he?" I asked. 

"He's a tough kind," Swatty said. 
* And if you don't shut up your bawling 
I'll say you and him got into an argument 
about religion, and you shot him because 
he wouldn't come and join in with you and 
get it. And folks will believe that, be- 
cause you've just got it, and there ain't 
any other reason why any of us should 
kill him. I haven't got religion, have I?" 

“Well,” I said, for I saw Swatty could 
do like he said, “what are we going to do, 
anyway?" 

"We'vegot to keep from getting arrested 
and put into jail and hung," Swatty said. 
“I don't know how, but we've got to. 
We've got to be careful, and not let any- 
body know we shot that man. If they 
find it out they'll hang us sure." 

“We didn't mean to shoot him," I said. 
“We had a right to shoot outside the city 
limits." 

“We didn't have a right to shoot any- 
body," said Swatty. “We had a right to 
see if there was anybody in the shanty 
boat before we shot at it. We'll all three 
be hung if they find out we did it.” 


WELL, I had an idea just then, but I 
didn’t say it to Swatty. I didn’t 
really think it, it just come. I knew as 
soon as I thought it that I wouldn't be so 
mean, and knew Swatty wouldn't 
either. But it would have been easy 
enough for me and Swatty to say Bon 
did it. We was two to one. Maybe 
would have said it if I hadn't got religion. 
But it made me feel better for a while to 
think that I'd thought it and hadn't said 
it. So the next thing I thought was that 
it would be mighty noble and true and 
religious if I'd go to the mayor or some- 
body and just say: “I killed a man up 
there at the old shanty boat on the river, 
but nobody is to blame but me. Swatty 
ain't and Bony ain't, so go ahead and 
hang me. I did it, and it was my target 
rifle." But I thought that if I was going 
to be hung I’d not feel as lonesome if 
Swatty and Bony got hung too. Any- 
way, Swatty started to talk, and I forgot it. 

“Tf Bony hadn’t gone off with the skiff,” 
he said, “we’d be all right. We'd get in 
the skiff and row out to the middle of the 
river and lay flat in it, and nobody would 
see us. We could float down the river as 
far as we wanted to and hide in a cane- 
brake or somewhere. Or maybe we'd 
row up the Missouri and hide in the Rocky 
Mountains. If they got after us we could 
turn bandits or something." 

“You could,” I said, "but I couldn't." 

“T forgot you'd got religion,” he said. 
“You'd have to start a ranch. But we 
can't do that, because Bony went off with 
the skiff.” 


What we decided was that nobody 
would be apt to find the dead man that 
day. Maybe they’d never find him. Un- 
less somebody like us happened to go into 
the old shanty boat he might never get 
found, and then, the next spring, when the 
Mississippi had her spring flood, or that 
same fall if the water got high enough, 
we could come up and float the old shanty 
boat out of the mud and take her out in 
the river and sink her. We talked over a 
lot of things, and the more we talked the 
more it didn’t seem so bad. It looked as if 
we had a chance not to get hung, after all. 


WANTED to cut across the corn field 

to the hill and go home that way, so that 
if anybody saw us they'd think we had 
been up in the woods and not near the 
shanty boat, but Swatty said that wouldn't 
do because our footprints would show in 
the corn field, and detectives would trace 
us by them if they started out to find who 
murdered the man. He said it would be 
more innocent to go right down the rail- 
road track, and if anybody asked us any- 
thing to say we hadn't been as far up as 
the shanty boat, and that Bony had got a 
stomach ache or something and gone home 
first with the boat. So we did that. We 
walked down the track. We talked about 
the murder all the time, and the more we 
talked the surer we were nobody would 
think we did it. 

Well, we got to my gate all right, and 
Swatty and me crossed our hearts we 
wouldn't say anything about killing the 
man, and I tried to think how I'd act so 
nobody at home would think anything 
different than they always did, and I went 
into the house. It was pretty late. They 
were eating supper. So I went in and sat 
down, and Father scolded me a little for 
being late, like he does nearly every day, 
and then he said something else. 

"Son," he said, "after supper you'll 
get that target rifle of yours and turn it 
over to me." 

Well, I almost jumped out of my skin, 
I was so scared. 

“Now, you needn’t begin any of that,” 
he said. “I mean what I say. you 
know who was shot to-day?" 

„I was so scared I couldn't swallow my 
piece of meat. I choked on it. 

“No, sir!" I said, pretty weakly. 

."Wel, Benny Judge shot his little 
sister,” said my father. “Only by the 
greatest luck she wasn't killed. it is 
she has a bullet in her arm. Now, mind! 
I want that rifle." i 

Well, I was glad and I was scared stiff, 
too. 

I had left the target rifle on the rocks 
up by the shanty boat. an to shake 
again because Í knew somebody would 
find the target rifle and it had my initials 
on it, and when they found the dead man 
they would know Í killed him. I guess 
my teeth chattered. Anyway I couldn't 
think of anything at all. I just wished I 
was dead, because after supper Father 
would want the rifle, and I didn't have it, 
na someone would find it and I would be 

ung. 

Then Mother saw me shake, and she 
said, "What's the matter? Are you 
cold?" 
_ " Y-y-yes'm," I said. Well, it wasn't a 
lie. I was sort of cold. 

"Father, the poor child is sick," 
Mother said. “See him chatter his teeth.” 
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So Father looked at me. ‘‘ Malaria,” he 
said. So he asked me if I had been up to 
the Slough, because he had been reading 
in a magazine about Slough mosquitoes 
biting you and giving you malaria. 
didn’t know what to say. It didn’t look 
good to say I had been up there so near 
the old shanty boat, and 1 didn't like to 
lie about it, because I was on probation 
for getting religion. So I didn't say any- 
thing I just shivered and chattered my 
teeth. 


“HUE” my father said. “I knew well 
enough something was the matter 
with that boy when he got religion. He’s 
had this malaria spell coming on. Put 
him to bed and give him a big dose of qui- 
nine.” And then he said to me, “Just let 


got home all right. So Father said I had, 
and I was sick and in bed. Then old 
Higgins said, “Well, I don’t know what 
to make of it. Nobody brought my skiff 
back. Your boy and two other boys 
hired it off of me, and when it got late 
and they didn’t bring it back I got 
frightened. You ask him where he left 
my skiff, and if they lost it somebody’s 
got to pay me back for it." 


Well, I was mighty scared. I guessed 


and when we looked back Bony was going 
to get into the skiff, and we hollered for 
him to wait for us, but he wouldn't. He 
got into it and rowed away." 

* And left you there?" 

“Yes, sir.’ 

I guess he didn’t believe it. I guess he 
thought I was just trying to put it onto 
Bony, to get out of it myself. He forgot 
I'd got religion, I guess. So he snapped 
his fingers the way he does when he's mad. 


* Here's Higgins, the skiff man, and he says you hired a skiff and didn’t bring it 


back. Are you putting on this malaria on this account? 


me catch you up near that Slough again, 
understand? Ge to bed, and quick! 
This family is just one thing after another!" 

I got to bed pretty quick and Mother 
gave me one of the big capsules. She 
heated the scorched blanket at the kitchen 
stove and wrapped me up in it and put 
all the bed covers she could find on top of 
me. I started to sweat right away. So 
she said, “If you want anything I'll leave 
the door open and you can call me," and 
she went down again. She told Father 
she guessed I was pretty sick because I 
looked like it, and all he said was, “Huh! 
boys!" And I guessed he was right, and 
I made up my mind to live a better and 
truer life, but I kept thinking of the man 
we had killed. I never sweat so much in 
my life. 

All at once the doorbell rang and I sat 
right up in bed. I thought the police 
had come for me. But it wasn't the police; 
it was something just as bad—almost. It 
was old Higgins, the skiff man. He was 
talking to Father. He asked him if I had 


Bony had been so scared he had upset the 
skiff and got drowned, and maybe me and 
Swatty would get hung for that, too, 
though we did throw rocks at Bony to try 
to get him to come back. But, anyway, 
me and Swatty would have to tell why 
Bony had gone off in the skiff alone, and 
then they would know everything, and 
take us to jail and hang us. I crawled 
down under the covers and pretended to be 
asleep, but it wasn't any use, because 
Father shook me by the shoulder. 

* Now, what?” he said, cross. “‘Here’s 
Higgins, the skiff man, and he says you 
hired a skiff and didn't bring it back. 
What's the meaning of all this? And are 
you putting on this malaria on this ac- 
count? Explain, young man!" 

So I sat up and I said, “ Bony took it." 

“Come, now, explain!" my father said. 

“Well, we was up the river," I said, 
“and me and Swatty and Bony got out 
of the skiff and—and we went ashore. 
So—so—then me and Swatty, we run 
down the railroad track a little way and— 


Explain, young man!” 


* Get out of that bed and get into your 
clothes and make haste about it!” he said, 
and I said, “Yes, sir!" and I got out of 
bed right away. I dressed quick. 


MOTHER cried because it was wrong to 
make a sick boy dress and go over to 
Bony's house out of a sweat and I'd catch 
pneumonia; but I had to go. So nobody 
said anything on the way over, except 
Mr. Higgins tried to talk about what nice 
weather we were having, but Father 
wouldn't talk. I didn't like to go, because 
—well, I thought all Bony's folks would 
be crying because he was drowned when 
we got there; but of course if you think 
about it, they wouldn't know. So when 
we got to their house they weren't crying, 
but Mr. Booth—he was Bony's father— 
just come to the door in his socks and said, 
* Well, what is it now?" because I was 
there, and he knew something was the 
matter or I wouldn't be there with my 
father. So Father said, "Did your son 
come home?" 
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** Yes, he come home," Mr. Booth said, 
“but he ain't well, and Ma put him to 
bed." 


I WAS glad he wasn't drowned, anyway. 
Unless he'd told about the dead man, 
and then maybe it wouldn't have been so 
bad if he had been drowned. So Father 
and Mr. Higgins told about the skiff, and 
Mr. Booth sent Bony's ma up to ask 
Bony. Pretty soon she came down. 

“Hes pretty sick," she said. ‘‘He’s 
complaining of pains in his arms and back 
and hes shaking like he had the ague; but 
I hope not, because his temp’ature ain’t 
high. I guess maybe he caught a chill. 
And he tied the skiff under the creek 
bridge. He left the oars in it. But he 
shall never again play with those two 
boys! Never again! The idea of them 
running off and leaving my poor child to 
row home all alone!” 

Well, that was a lie, but I wasn’t sore at 
Bony because he’s a coward and it was 
better for him to tell a lie like that than to 
blab about the dead man. Anyway, a 
fellow has to tell some lies until he gets 
religion. After that it’s different. 

“So you've been lying to me again!” 
Father said to me, but T aidu'e say any- 
thing. Saying it was a lie didn't make it a 


lie, and all he could do was lick me, any- 
way. But he didn't lick me, because he 
thought maybe I did have malaria be- 
cause I'd got religion. I guess that was 
what he thought. So Mr. Higgins said, 
“Never mind, I'll get the skiff, but it will 
be about a dollar." So Father paid him 
and said he would take it out of my allow- 
ance; but he hardly ever paid me my 
allowance, anyway, so that was all right. 
He just gave me an allowance so he could 
say he wouldn't pay it to me, I guess. 
Anyway, we went home. 
ell, I stayed awake for hours, think- 

ing about the murder and what we had 
better do about it, but maybe it was only 
a few minutes, and the next morning 
Swatty came over before I was out of bed. 
He waited for me in the side yard until I 
come down. 

“Well,” he said, “have you thought of 
anything to do?" 

pee thought of anything except 
maybe I'd better go to the minister and 
tell him all about it. So Swatty said if I 
did that he would knock my head off, and 
I knew he would, if he could. 

“Well, have you thought of anything, 
then?" I asked him. 

So he told me he had sat up all night 
thinking about it. He said he had paced 


We didn't dare take him along because 
somebody might know us by him, so he 
whined and cried when we went away 


the floor with his hands behind him and 
his brow knotted in thought throughout 
the still hours of the night until cock- 
crow. I thought he was lying, but I didn't 
tell him so. I told him I went to sleep, 
and I told him about Bony and Mr. Hig- 
gins. I told him about the rifle we had 
left on the rocks. He said that com- 
plicated matters, but we would have to 
make the best of it. 


HEN he showed me the braided horse- 
hair bridle he had in his pocket that 
his uncle had brought back Font Texas, 
and the wooden tobacco pipe he had in 
the other pocket. He said we might have 
gone to Texas, only somebody in Texas 
might recognize the bridle and know it 
was the one his uncle had had, and then 
know him and connect him up with the 
murder in the shanty boat, so we would 
o to Montana or maybe New Mexico. 
Hie wasn't sure which we would go to, but 
that it would be better to start right away. 
Well, I didn't like to leave home and 
never come back until I was a big man 
with a beard, and the murder was for- 
gotten about, but it seemed the only 
thing to do. I talked and Swatty talked, 
and it seemed the only way we could 
keep from being hung, beset ** murder 
will out," as it says in our reader. I only 
had twenty-five cents that I hadn't paid 
Mr. Higgins for the skiff, and Swatty only 
had fourteen cents. We knew that wasn't 
nearly enough money. We didn't know 
what Bony had, but afterward we found 
he only had a dime. But Swatty said we 
could get work to do in some of the places 
we would get to, and we could steal green 
corn and roast it—only he would have to 
steal it, because it wouldn't be right for 


me. 
We thought the best thing to do would 
be to start out of our back gate and go 
due west, and keep going west until we 
came to Montana or New Mexico, or 
wherever we got to, only we had to get 
the rifle first, because if we left it, it would 
be evidence against us, and anyway we 
might kill some game with it. e had it 
all fixed up how we would do, and just 
then Bony came over the back fence, and 
we told it all over again. We 
didn't think he would go 
with us, but he said he 

would. 

So we talked it all over, and 
it wasn't like any other time 
we had ever talked anything 
over. Most times we just 
talked about running away 
but we didn't mean it, but 
this time it was a mighty se- 
rious thing and we meant it. 
Other times when we talked 
we were afraid to run away, 
but this time we were afraid 
not to. It was almost noon 

when we got ready to go, and 
just as we were going Mother saw us and 
called us back. She asked me if we were 
going to the woods, and we were, so I said 
we were, and she said we oughtn't to go 
without lunch, so she made us sand- 
wiches, and we were glad to have them. 
I said “Good-by, Mother,” and she said 
“‘Good-by, son," and she didn't know that 
maybe it was the last time she'd ever say 
it to me, but I knew it because maybe she 
would grow old and die before I ever came 
back. (Continued on page 72) 


The Man who would Not Kill 


By E. Richard Schayer 


This tragic human story was told to Mr. Schayer in Montdi- 


dier, France, by an old French schoolmaster. It is a true 


story. Mr. Schayer, who is an American writer, was in the 


British Army Service Corps for seven months. Recently he 


received his honorable discharge and returned to this country. 


E HIS is the story of a man who 
would not kill," began the old 
schoolmaster. “He came to me 
two years ago, fresh from his 
three years of military service, 

which he had hated, with letters from mu- 

tual friends. I took him as my assistant 
instructor. 

“ Paul Savigny was his name. He was 
pale, butstrong, with the pallorof too many 
night hours given to study. His 
black eyes had all the fire and 

iercing quality to be found in 
leaders in thought and argu- 
ment. But he was quiet, stu- 
dious and kind, and kept very 
much to himself. Everyone 
loved him—the pupils adored 
him. With them he was all 

entleness and gayety, but 
fm enough, when need be, to 
inspire respect and obedience. 

They learned rapidly under his 

tutelage, and I was delighted 

with him. ` 

“When war came so sud- 
denly down upon us, Paul held 
himself aloof from all the ex- 
citement, the public meetings 
and speeches. The morning 
that Germany’s declaration of war be- 
came known to us I asked Paul what were 
his thoughts. I shall never forget the ex- 

ression on his face as he looked straight 
into my eyes, his own gleaming with the 
light of strong resolve, and answered: 

“ War is without reason or excuse—a 
hideous, a shameful thing. I shall have 
nothing to do with it!” 

“For a moment the full import of his 
words did not make itself clear to me. 
Then I said, in my astonishment: 

*** But then, you will have to go all the 
same, when the call for the reserves of your 
class comes." 

“He smiled gently. ‘No,’ he replied. 
*Nothing shall ever force me to take up 
arms against my fellow men.’ 

*** You mean,’ I cried, ‘that you will re- 
fuse to go when France calls?’ 

*** Precisely,’ he replied. 

“‘ But that would be madness!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘It would be shameful! They 
will force you to go—or imprison you—or 
worse." 

"Whatever they do to me,’ he an- 
swered, 'they cannot make me fight. It is 
monstrous, this war. It is the work of 
diplomats and governments, not of the 
peoples. It is legalized murder. I shall 
not commit murder for my country nor for 
any power on the face of the earth. That 


5 my resolve. Let us talk of something 
else. 

“ I did not continue the argument, think- 
ing his resolution but that of a visionary 
who, when the time came, would go like 
the rest, regardless of his beliefs or creeds. 
It seemed that I was right, for when the 
call came a few days later Paul was pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to present him- 
self at the recruiting office and receive his 


And you, reader, what 
say you? Was this man 


a traitor—a fool—or a 
martyr? 


orders. It had been arranged for him 
through some influential friends in Paris 
that he should be detailed for clerical work 
in the commissary department, where he 
would not have to fight. ; 

“He came to me in his uniform to say 
good-by. He told me of his expected as- 
signment. ‘For that reason alone I have 
submitted myself to the military system,’ 
he said. ‘I hate it, all of it. I hate this 
uniform. It is the badge of blood-lust and 
butchery—of man in his lowest, most bes- 
tial guise. I am a coward. I have sacri- 
ficed my beliefs, my ideals, to this extent. 
But further than this I shall not go. I shall 
not fight—I will not kill—no matter what 


they do to me. Farewell, my old friend, my 
father!' 


"HE WENT with his regiment to some 
point of mobilization near Paris. A 
week later I received a carte-postal. He 
was still drilling with his regiment, but he 
was expecting every day to be given the 
promised post on the commissary staff. 
“The ensuing weeks were filled with the 
terror and clamor of war. The Germans 
swept down upon us in their seemingly re- 
sistless march to Paris. Column upon col- 
umn of dusty troops in gray-green uni- 
forms thundered through our little city. 
The people kept to their homes and made 


no resistance. There were no outrages, no 
violence. The enemy paid for what he got 
at the cafés and shops, treated the citizens 
with respect, and passed on. 

“Then followed those days of terrible 
anxiety; every moment we expected to 
hear of the fall of Paris—and of France. 
Instead, there came from the south the 
joyous news of the enemy’s retreat and the 
successes of the Marne and the Aisne. Our 
town went mad with joy. Everywhere 
there were flags and ribbons, and cheering, 
singing crowds. Swarms of French troops 

ured in upon us, to be welcomed and 

éted in every house. Life became almost 
a thing of joy. We returned to our accus- 
tomed duties. We became used to the 
dull booming of the guns, like those who 
ie by the sea and hear not the beat of the 
surf. 

“One morning the school door opened 
and in walked Paul. He was dressed in his 
old suit of black. His face was haggard 
and drawn under his coat of tan, 
but his eyes blazed as ever with 
his unconquerable spirit, The 
children shouted with joy as 
they recognized him. Disci- 
pline thrown aside, they clam- 
ored about him and plied him 
with questions as he struggled 
forward to my desk and reached 
for my hand. 

*** Silence, my little ones,’ he 
cried. ‘I have come back to 
teach you. Return to your 
places. 

“It was almost the hour of 
recess, so I permitted the pu- 
pils to scamper off, shouting 
the glad tidings of Paul’s return 
to everyone they met on the 
street. Silently, I waited for 
his explanation. He looked at me, and 
smiled grimly. 

“<Ir is finished,’ he said. ‘They tricked 
me. I was not given a clerical position. 
My regiment was ordered to the front day 
before yesterday. I went with them, hop- 
ing until the last that I should get the 
promised work. That night we camped 
within a mile of the trenches and were told 
that the morning would find us in battle. 
I came away. In the confusion I was not 
stopped at the railroad station. .I have 
thrown my detestable uniform into the 
closet. This is my proper dress. I am a 
teacher, not a butcher. May I stay with 
you as of old until they come for me? It 
will not be long.’ 

“T pleaded with him in tears. I pictured 
the dangers of his position, the contempt 
and anger of his townsfolk—how they would 
misunderstand his motives and look upon 
him as a traitor and coward. I told him 
he would be tried, convicted and probably 
shot. 

**[ know all that,’ he replied. ‘It is 
useless to argue with me. If you do not 
want me to come to the school, I shall stay 
away and wait for them in my room. But 
I should like to be here, at my work, when 
they send for me. Will you let me come 
every morning untilithappens? Itcanonl 
be a day or two. The city is filled wit 
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troops, the children have already told their 
parents. The commandant will know 
about it very soon. Then I shall be ques- 
tioned, and they will learn all, for I shall 
not lie, as you know. May I not stay?’ 

“It seemed a little thing to do for him, 
who was so determined to throw his life 
away for a belief, an ideal. I consented. 
That day he finished the afternoon session 
in his old capacity and then walked about 
the town. Where once he had encountered 
nothing but smiling friendliness and cheer- 
ful greetings, he now met only suspicious 
glances and interrogation. To all ques- 
tioners he replied, simply, that he had re- 
turned to teach school. 

“By night all the town knew that Paul 
Savigny had left his regiment, resumed 
civilian attire, and was again teachin, 
school. The news of his return reache 
the military authorities. I was visited b 
a staff officer and closely questioned. 1 
gave as little information as possible. 

“No action was taken that night, but 
the next morning, while the children were 
in the midst of their grammar lesson and 
Paul stood demonstrating at the black- 
board, the expected happened. We heard 


the thud of feet outside the door, a sharp 
command, the ring of rifle butts on the 
cobbles, and the door was jerked open by a 
young officer. 

*** Paul Savigny, he demanded. 

“<I am here, Monsieur,’ answered Paul 
quietly from his post at the blackboard. 

**You are wanted at headquarters at 
once. Come! 

“Paul reached up to the top of the black- 
board and wrote, in his firm, clear hand, 
the little sentence you noticed to-day when 
you were in my schoolroom: ' La guerre est 
une bête sauvage qui dévore la civilisation.’ 
Turning to the children he said: 

““Good-by, my little ones. That is my 
last lesson. Study it well, and never for- 
get it.' 

“He shook my hand with suppressed 
emotion and in silence—I was too upset 
to speak—and strode firmly through the 
door, followed by the officer. The children 
sat terror-stricken until the tramp of the 
departing squad died away; then they burst 
into tears. 

** Paul's trial, in camera, was swift and 
brief. We learned afterward that he made 
no excuses or evasions, contenting himself 


Sid says: 


2. To get thoroughly married takes time and trouble 


merely with the explanation that he would 
not fight, and that when he had found the 

romise of a clerical position unfulfilled he 
Pad left the army and returned to his pro- 
fession. He was found guilty of cowardice 
and desertion in the face of the enemy and 
condemned to be shot. He was to die a 
dog’s death, despised by all his former 
friends—the most loathed thing known to 
man. 


HE old schoolmaster’s voice broke into 
a husky whisper. He rose to his feet. 

* Come, Monsieur,” he said. 

Silently I followed him out into the sun- 
shine and along the busy little thorough- 
fare to a quiet street, shaded with pras 
stretching off toward the hillside. He 
walked on before, with bowed head, hands 
clasped behind his back. We passed a big 
white building sitting back from the road. 
Sentries at the gate and soldiers moving 
about within the enclosure suggested a 
barracks or headquarters. A itle way be- 
yond, the town merged into the open coun- 
try. On the left the white stuccoed wall 
ofa hillside cemetery met the road. The 
little graveyard (Continued on page 64) 


OME people don’t understand marriage. They 
think—before tackling it anyway—that it is a 
natural institution. Their idea is that man by 
nature first loves and then marries. 

Now the love part is natural, but the marriage 
part is an artificial scheme worked out by Society to 
prevent too frequent changes in the organization. So- 
ciety finds a couple of youngsters who have a natural 
attraction for each other and it says to them: “Now, 
isn’t this nice! You two think a lot of each other, don’t 
you? And you don’t want to lose each other, of course! 
Isn’t it a shame you can’t see each other except when 
Ma or Aunt Henrietta is home? I wonder if there isn't 
something we can do about it. Say, how would this 
little plan of mine do—marriage? All you have todois to 
agree to it and sign a little document. Then you can live 
together. Yes? You like it? All right—just put your 
names down here. Therenow. That's fine! Just the thing!” 

Then the young folks learn for themselves the differ- 
ence between love and marriage. They learn that while 
love may turn out to be the short haul, marriage is the 
long haul. Love may get tired and want to quit before 
the piano needs tuning, but marriage runs right on 
through the World's Fair, Roosevelt's administration 
and the opening of the Panama Canal. It becomes the 
one permanent job of life—a job hard to resign from and 
difficult to get fired from. Some people get so disgusted 
they can't stand it any longer and give up in a huff. But 


there stands Society, pointing the finger of shame at 
them and calling them welchers and quitters. Others 
work at the job indifferently, never, win success, never 
quite fail, and go on from year to year afraid to give up, 
but dazed and mystified until the end of their days. 
Some glare at each other like meat axes. Others hate 
each other in their hearts, but for the sake of children or 
for other reasons live in a state of armed peace under a 
flag of truce. In cases of this kind both usually derive 
enormous self-satisfaction out of the fortitude and self- 
control which they display. Many work capably, un- 
selfishly and energetically at the job and make a great 
success of it. To such as do the job well the rewards are 
greater than any to be obtained elsewhere in the world. 

In business, if you make a great success, there may 
come a time when people begin to suggest that you 
ought to get out and give others a chance. Not so with 
marriage. If you win out in matrimony nobody wants 
you to quit. You are never superannuated or put out 
on a pension. If you make a success everybody wants 
you to keep right on, stay in the neighborhood, and 
come around for the evening. 

Marriage furnishes every man a chance to be a great 
man. In the married relation a young man can be as 
wise as Washington, as entertaining as Lincoln and as 
diplomatic as Bismarck. No married man ever has the 
right to stand up before the world and claim that Ae 
hasn't had opportunities. 


NEXT MONTH, Sid, writing about preparedness for war, says: 
"Everybody is against war and in favor of the millennium, but there is a difference of opinion 


as to the speed of the millennium.”’ 


You will learn what he means in the January number. 


West Railroad Avenue, Hopewell. The landowner gets $4,000 a month 
from this street in rents; the sub-rentals probably triple that figure 


Eight Months ago a Corn Field: 
To-day a City of 27,000 


A miracle of the war here in the United States: $16,000 


town lots where the farmer was plowing last spring 


By MERLE CROWELL 


Mr. Crowell, who tells this graphic story of what the war is 
doing on this side of the Atlantic, has just joined the staff of 
Tue AMERICAN MaGaziNE. This article shows something of 


what readers may expect from Mr. Crowell in the way of fresh 


and lively contributions. 


z ITY POINT—A post village of 
Prince George County, Virginia. 
Population about 200." 

Á lean paragraph from the 

latest gazetteer, unassuming, 
unalluring. But the C7’s will have to beradi- 
cally respaced in the next issue of the geo- 
graphical **Who's Who." Lie over, Cin 
cinnati, and give your new bedfellow room! 
Newton discovered that every action 

has an equal and contrary reaction. . . . 

While the giant German guns were level- 

ing Ypres, Liége, Rheims, the building 

balance of the globe was being preserved 
by a miracle across the Atlantic. The 


next report of the Department of Com- 
merce will tell something of that miracle; 
yet it can give only a hint of the industrial 
magic that has studded the Eastern states 
with mighty manufacturing plants since 
the nations of Europe developed military 
hydrophobia only a little more than a year 
ago. Many of ios plants are new; oth- 
ers are old ones grown greater. 

War waved his red wand above a ham- 
let at the junction of the James and Ap- 
pomattox rivers—and a city sprang up 
overnight. Where forests of pine and dog- 
wood looked down on rows of newly 
planted corn last spring, the largest pow- 


der plant in the world is standing to-day, 
and more than 25,000 men swear fy it and 
at it. Already the buildings of the plant 
extend over 167 acres. At City Point 
there are 22,000 powder employees and 
perhaps 5,000 other men, drawn thither, 
for the most part, by the desire to divert a 
golden stream near its source: for the 
semi-monthly pay roll of the du Pont 
powder works is more than three quarters 
of a million dollars. 

Flanked on one side by City Point vil- 
lage, the original settlement, and on the 
other by Du Pont City, lies Hopewell, the 
most remarkable municipal prodigy ever 

roduced east of the Missitsi pi River. 

ret Harte would have gloried in Hope- 
well, for a mining camp in boom days 
must have been very like it; true, it lacks 
the mines, but when land worth $16 an 
acre a few months ago is selling for $16,000 
a double building lot to-day, why should 
one delve into the bowels of the earth for 
further riches? 

If the future of the powder city lay 
in Hopewell, its wild heart, one might 
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despair of the dreams of its best citizens. 
But far more significant to the future are 
the three trim outlying villages which the 
company has erected for its employees, 
and the beautiful substantiality of the 
powder works themselves. With their re- 
enforced concrete, brick, solid steel and 
strong wooden frames, these buildings 
have been erected to endure, even if the 
European war, which created them, should 
cease to-morrow. 

Two plants, each made up of between 
one hundred and two hundred buildings, 
have long since been completed. They 
are given over to the manufacture of gun- 
cotton. A third plant, dedicated to acid 
making, is about ready for operation, and 
this means the employment of several thou- 
sand more men. Someday forty thousand 
men will earn their bread here, it is be- 
lieved, and Hopewell is already looking 
forward to the day when it will fold Du 
Pont City and City Point village under 
its full-fledged wings and stand forth as a 
city of seventy-five thousand inhabitants. 
That other folk think this vision not too 
chimerical is demonstrated by the fact 
that capital is putting trolley lines through 
from both Petersburg and Richmond 


THs new powder center has splendid 
harbor facilities and is the logical loca- 
tion for a large city. The James at City 
Point is about the size of the Potomac at 
Washington; but of peculiar importance 
is the circumstance that the plants are 
conveniently close to the Southern cotton 
market—and cotton is the most substan- 
tial item on their bill-of-fare. 

Even if Mars should drop dead from 
heart strain at the end of the European 
conflict, the industry at City Point would 
still continue. There is a steady demand 
for gunpowder, guncotton, and other ex- 
plosives, while surplus sections of the 

lants could be given over to the manu- 
Baire of linoleum, motion picture films, 
and other products of kindred composi- 
tion. The new acid works would be al- 
most as necessary in peace as in war. 

Everybody “packs” a gun at Hope 
well, and nearly everybody is tolerably 
familiar with trigger mechanics. But 
Hopewell to-day, tough and teeming as it 
is, 1s terribly tame compared to its earl 
summer form: then, vice stuck its red, 
red roses at the nose of every passer-by, 
now they are sold behind closed doors. In 
the heydey of Hopewell, soon after the 
boom struck it, roulette, faro, keno, poker, 
crap games, flourished lushly on Railroad 
Avenue, its main thoroughfare, while 
“barkers” with megaphones bawled out 
the merits of their special attractions. 
Women with slitted, too-bright eyes slid 
in and out of the howling mob. Liquors 
flowed with artesian profusion. 

Work on the new plants began in March. 
Hopewell had its first police force in May 
—a chief and five men, sworn inon the butt 
of a revolver, and official only at the un- 
official will of Hopewell. The new force 
succeeded in sweeping a lot of human 
rubbish from the streets, but tales of fabu- 
lous graft began to be bruited. Attorney- 
General Pollard sent some detectives over 
from Richmond to look into conditions. 
As a result of what they saw, the force 
was disbanded and the chief and a lieuten- 
ant were arrested. The lieutenant has 
already been on trial twice. The first jury 
was tampered with, the court held, and 


the second disagreed. After the second 
trial was over the persistent prosecutor 
announced that he was going to try again, 
despite the Virginia superstition that the 
third time never jails. 

The du Pont private police force, one 
hundred and twenty-six uniformed guards 
and one hundred and fifty detectives, then 
took a hand at the game of law and order 
in Hopewell. They did pretty well. On 
September 15 Judes West of the circuit 
court appointed a chief of police with fif- 


The du Pont powder boom was 


double-barreled. This map lo- 
cates Pennsgrove and City Point 
—two bull’s-eyes at one shot 


teen men under him to look after Prince 
George County’s bad boy. Since then a 
special prosecutor and a magistrate have 
been named and work has been begun on a 
new jail and courthouse. The city cannot 
be incorporated until the legislature meets 
in January. In the meantime it will have 
to remain under county government. 


N DISCUSSING the boom one must 

not forget Petersburg, dear old Peters- 
burg, which has never been so shaken 
since the guns of Grant thundered at its 
doors for ten months in '64 and °65. Lo- 
cated nine miles southwest of the powder 
plants, it has received the first impact of 
the wild advance. It had a population of 
about twenty-five thousand a year ago. 
Now the figures run well over thirty thou- 
sand. Hotels are always spilling over, 
despite the fact that cots are packed close 
in every hall and corridor. A vacant bed 
in Petersburg after ten o'clock at night is 
about as rare as a vacant table in a 
Broadway hotel on New Year's Eve. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad has a 
line running from Petersburg to City 
Point, but about everybody who wants to 
go out is in too much of a hurry to wait for 
the infrequent trains. Besides, it is the 
experience of a lifetime to “jitney” over 
that tortuous, deep-gullied whirligig of a 
City Point road. If Grant had marched 
in this way he would never have had to 
build a single breastwork. 

Crooked as a corkscrew and spongy as a 
cork, the reminiscent route loses at least 
three miles between Petersburg and Hope- 
well. It is forever doubling on its tracks, 
as if to say: " Let's see, where was I when 

ou interrupted me a couple miles back?” 
"o add to tie sum total of tribulations, it 
wallows in a dust that fills the air, frets 
the nostrils, and lies brown and heavy on 


thé drooping leaves of the white oak, wil- 
low and dogwood along the way. 

Broken-down jitneys, gully martyrs, 
sprawl at intervals in the ditches, much as 
prairie schooners must have dotted the 
transcontinental trail in '49. On my first 
ride to the powder city 1 counted eight 
cars damaged and ditched and three oth- 
ers in the tow of good Samaritans. All 
were presumably sacrifices of that day on 
the altar of Jehu. But the secondary line 
of defense is strong: two hundred jitneys 
are always waiting at Petersburg to heed 
the call of the trail at fifty cents per head. 

As one nears Hopewell the breastworks 
used by the Federal and Confederate 
troops in the bitter battles around Peters- 
burg may be seen in many places, all of 
them green with the grass of a newer day. 
Doubtless the boom city will soon spread 
out over Beylor's Farm and those other 
blood-baptized fields, and on these sacred 
spots grocers will be charging their re- 
trenching customers and newsboys shout- 
ing the battle cry of '"Read-'Em." Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 


NE comes first to the “battlefield an- 
nex" to Du Pont City. Here the land 
speculators are as busy as African ants. 
ouses just peeking over their founda- 
tions, houses half finished but with their 
ribs showing through, houses all dressed 
up and ready to receive tenants, can be 
seen everywhere. Half-close your eyes 
and whirl your head around and you seem 
to get a moving picture of a house being 
built. 

Beyond and quite in contrast is Village 
B, the first of the company settlements, 
wheresnappy little black-and- white houses 
are set out with mathematical precision, 
just like so many flowers in a big flower 

ed. There are 1,400 of them, all rented 
to du Pont employees with wives or other 
housekeepers. The rent is from $6 to $10 
a month, provided that the tenant will 
take in at least one boarder, for the hous- 
ing of its employees has been one of the 
company's toughest problems. 

Perhaps four thousand of the men 


.travel back and forth from Petersburg. 


Most of the construction laborers— 
Greeks, Italians, Rumanians, Americans 
—manage to get rooming quarters in 
Hopewell, which lies between Village A 
and Village B, and runs pat up against the 
Norfolk & Western track Village A has 
several more pretentious houses than its 
Send successor, and the flower bed 
effect is missing. Here the higher salaried 
officials live, along with hundreds of ten- 
ants of the type that inhabit Village B. 
A third village has been built to the east 
of the powder plants on a plateau over- 
looking the James. Here are bunkhouses 
for single men and those whose families 
have not migrated yet. A large percentage 
of the houses have six rooms, and shelter 
eight men to a room, for not an inch of 
sleeping space can be sacrificed just yet at 
e Point. 

here were acres of tents near by last 
summer before the cottages began to 
sprout, and back toward Hopewell I saw 
a few of them still snuggling up against a 
fence, like the dingy residue of a snowdrift 
that has survived the spring rains. 

The hyper-picturesqueness of Hope 
well has given it a black eye which it 
honestly does not deserve. 

“This used to be the toughest town 
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north of hell," a soldier of fortune told 
me; “and it ain't no Utopia yet." 

“There are murders committed here 
every day that nobody knows about," a 
du Pont guard declared a littlelater. But 
his eyes shifted as he spoke, and I knew he 
waslying. Heaven knows there is enough 
vice and crime in Hopewell without wag- 
ging tongues adding to its burden. 

Hopewell is a municipal alien yet—it 
hasn't got its first citizenship papers—and 
itis money-mad. Neither of these circum- 
stances tends to nurture civic morality. 

Adam Smith could never have analyzed 
the financial system of Hopewell. It 
passen understanding. One may find a 

oard shack 9 feet high and 20 by roo feet 
in its horizontal dimensions renting for 
$250 a month. Ground rent of $30 a 
month is being paid for spaces 8 by I5 
feet on which board “knockdowns” are 
hurriedly thrown together. Two adjoin- 
ing lots that measure together 50 feet by 
120 feet were sold for $75 when Hopewell 
was more or less of a vision. A few weeks 
later they brought $400. This fall, after 
the town had run amuck financially, $16,- 
ooo was paid for them. An acre of land 
just outside of Hopewell sold recently for 
$20,000. The ex-owner admitted that last 
New Year's Day it could have been bought 
for $20. 

“What’s the use of all this frenzied 
finance?" I asked a Hopewell business 
man. He pointed to where the tall smoke- 
stacks of the du Pont boiler plants were 
puffing black smoke in the clean face of 
the sky. 

“They had an $875,000 pay roll over 
there yesterday," he said, shifting his cud 
of tobacco to his other eyetooth. 
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“Well?” 

“We get the first whack at it, that’s all.” 

And that night, with those narrow 
streets choked with cursing, crowding 
men and careening jitneys, Í saw Hope- 
well “taking its first whack”—and I un- 
derstood. The sidewalks, ablaze with 
light, smacked of a bourgeois summer re- 
sort, with its makeshift booths, its barkers, 
its polyglot clamor. The Blue Mouse, 
The Last Chance, and other cabarets were 
boiling over; streets and stores were full. 

Suddenly a pistol shot barked out. The 
cacophony stopped as short as an electric 
bell when the circuit is snipped. For a 
moment I heard the voice of a bird in a 
nearby tree; he might have been one of 
those sacred songsters which, in the belief 
of the Powhatans, first lords of Virginia, 
received the souls of their chiefs at death. 
A man with a sharp face shadowed be- 
neath a black sombrero shoved his way 
out of the crowd and passed into an alley 
leading in the direction of the shot. 

“T reckon it was jitney tire bustin’,” 
said someone. A man laughed. Then that 
sea of sound swept back over the streets, 
and the incident was forgotten. 


WAGES in the powder plants run 
from $2.50 a day up. Ordinary me- 
chanics get 42 cents an hour; the better 
paid construction men receive 65 and 75 
cents; skilled operators in the powder 
shops in some cases get as high as $20 or 
$25 a day. But the average wage is not 
far from $4. The men work in eight-hour 
shifts, and the plants run twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week. 

The money is not all spent, either. The 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank of Hopewell, 


which opened in July, had nearly $200,000 
in deposits at the end of September. The 
little old bank at City Point more than 
quadrupled its deposits, while all the banks 
in Petersburg picked up, too. How much 
money is sent away by the men is beyond 
computation. 

The personnel of employees is as cos- 
mopolitan as a grab-bag. It runs the 
gamut of humanity from university gradu- 
ates to Greek sponge divers brought up 
from Tarpon Springs, Florida. Greeks 
and Italians predominate in the foreign 
element, but a big block of the muster is 
made up of native Americans, notonly from 
Virginia but from states all over the coun- 
try—the type of adventurers who always 
“hit the trail” for a boom town. 

“Over the hill and far away" lie the 
powder plants themselves, and the out- 
sider can see only their tall smokestacks 
and a few sentry buildings unscreened b 
the trees, which seem to have been left 
quite deliberately in the foreground. The 
whole tract is enclosed by a high wire 
fence with an occasional gate, and any- 
body who enters must have either an em- 

loyee's pass or the helmet of invisibility 
bome by Perseus. The guards are Argus- 
eyed and ubiquitous, and their orders are 
very, very strict. 

‘ity Point claims that the du Pont 
works run the largest boarding house in 
the country. Among the accommoda- 
tions for the boarders are two mess halls, 
one at A plant, the other at B plant, each 
of which seats 3,040 men. These halls are 
made up of five separate dining-rooms 
with open courts intervening, all joined at 
one end to a single kitchen. Three car- 
loads of meat come in every day, along 


mighty fine crop of corn here for the fall harvest 
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with tons of other provisions in proportion. 

Although the land actually covered by 
the company’s workshops is less than 
two hundred acres, title has been acquired 
to more than ten times that territory. The 
three villages take up part of it. Originally 
most of the boom tract belonged to Rich- 
ard Epps, a resident of the locality, and 
John P. Branch, a Richmond banker, now 
dead. Epps has made a fortune out of the 
boom. In return he has equipped Hope- 
well with a sewer system and donated land 
for a new jail and courthouse. 


THE City Point works turn out gun- 
cotton almost altogether. Part of the 
product is shipped abroad for use in tor- 
pedoes, mines and highly explosive shells, 
while the rest of it goes up to Carney’s 
Point, the New Jersey smokeless oii fe 
works just across the river from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Smokeless powder is gun- 
cotton graduated from a finishing school. 

The Ge Point guncotton works mean, 
among other things, that the United 
States has adequate munition resources to 
defend itself against any invasion. Before 
their erection the Government would have 
had to depend on two little Federal shops 
at Newport and Indian Head, and the 


Pennsgrove a year ago had a sort of second- 
hand civic pride: viz., it was across the 
Delaware River from Wilmington, and a 
powder plant of the du Pont company lay 
p below it at Carney's Point. But 


ennsgrove! Pennsgrove! Look at your- 
self to-day—with your sudden wealth, 
with your new-spawned population, with 
your rocking jitneys taking “The Thrill” 
and “The Jolt” at fifty miles an hour! 

There was one plant at Carney’s Point 


Pennsgrove pedaled all over its own back 
yard at a furious pace. It didn’t know 
just where it was headed, but it was de- 
termined to go like blazes while the going 
was good. Everybody celebrated. One 
ancient farmer with some land in the boom 
zone even drove over to Salem and bought 
an ice cream freezer and a dozen cow bells. 
The cow bells may have been needed, but 
the freezer was a rank luxury. 

Houses, their natural wood tint still un- 


branch du Pont plant at Carney’s Point. 
With war on the transatlantic scale, these 
three sources would have been good for 
about a week of actual fighting. 

In addition to guncotton the City Point 
plants turn out large supplies of trinitro- 
toleune, one of the most powerful explo- 
sives known. On July 1st the guncotton 
capacity of the plants was 750,000 pounds 
a day, and it has been increased consider- 
ably since then. 

Like all powder works, the plants at 
City Point are made up of hundreds of 
small buildings scattered over extensive 
areas, instead of a few large structures. 
This plan keeps down damage in event of 
fires or explosions. The most powerful 
local cataclysm would wreck only a minor 
section of she whole works. 

War orders did not stop at raising up 
new towns overnight: they also galvanized 
old ones. Take Pennsgrove, New Jersey, 
for example. 

A peaceful village of two thousand souls, 


before the war. 
with a capacity for FAT ay ee, 


To-day there are four, 


powder multiplied fifty-fold. Two plants, 
each made up of more than a hundred 
buildings, grind out the precious product 
night and day. Every twenty-four hours, 
it is estimated, $648,000 worth passes 
through their finishing presses. The out- 
put of twelve hours equals that of a whole 
month in former days. Orders already on 
hand would keep the plants running full 
tilt way into 1917, well-informed folk say. 
Of course, war orders are very secret 
things, but the world is full of Pandora’s 
descendants. 

Pennsgrove had just about been holding 
its own for a matter of two hundred years 
when an army of fifteen thousand men 
descended upon it with the building of the 
new du Pont works. This meant that 
about half a million dollars would pass 
through the town every two weeks— 
Pennsgrove permitting! 

Like a small boy with his first bicycle, 


Railroad Avenue—a favorite stamp- 
ing ground for the ubiquitous jitney 


The City Point powder works from 
the outside, looking in. Most of the 
buildings are hidden, but those perky 
smokestacks insist on being seen 


profaned by paint, bobbed up everywhere, 
until from a distance the tract from Penns- 
grove to Deep Water Point, five miles 
down-river, looked like a great green car- 
pet almost covered with kernels of yellow 
corn. The houses on du Pont land, which 
runs back a mile or so from the river, were 
rented by the company at rates ranging 
from six dollars to fourteen dollars a 
month, provided that the tenants would 
take in two du Pont employees as board- 
ers. Speculators bought up land in Penns- 
grove, Riverview (just below), and all 
along the outer edge of the company's 
territory. A real building boom was on. 


MANY workmen live in Wilmington, 
and travel to work by ferryboats 
which run down Christiana Creek and 
across the Delaware. Jitneys jam the 
laza at the end of the Pennsgrove pier. 
ost of them are of the omnibus type and 
carry from ten to twenty fares. Ten cents 
pays the passage to any of the camps or 
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plants. The road is quite as dusty as the 
one between Petersburg and City Point, 
and what it lacks in humps and hollows is 
supplied by the surplus speed of the jit- 
neys. Somebody with a genius for nomen- 
clature dubbed the whole route “The 
Thrill,” and that part of it traversing 
South Broad Street “The Jolt.” The 


Pennsylvania Railroad also has a line run- 
ning from Pennsgrove to the plants. 
Plant 1 is about two miles down the 


Ambassador. It was to have been called 
the following Monday. Once a pint bottle 
full of nitroglycerin was found in one of the 
finishing presses, the men said. If the 
press had been started before the discov- 
ery the building would have been wrecked. 
On another day twelve matches were taken 
from a mixing press. Several mysterious 
fires and explosions occurred in the course 
of the summer, but little damage was done, 
because the buildings are widely scattered. 


Views of Village B (above) and 
Village A—two of the three 
company settlements. The 
former has 1,400 model cot- 
tages. In the lower picture 
the home of Superintendent 
Allen of the powder plants may 
be seen at the end of the street 


river; Plant 2 about as far again. Both 
manufacture smokeless powder exclu- 
sively. Plant 3, still farther on, turns out 
black powder, while five miles from Penns- 
grove, at Deep Water Point, is an acid 
plant. Two camps for employees lie near 
the first two plants. 


THE Carney’s Point works are perhaps 
even more sacrosanct than those at 
City Point. There are guards and guards, 
all 1n khaki uniforms. Tapio ees are al- 
ways "'frisked" for matches before they 
are allowed to enter. The discovery of a 
single contraband locofoco means that the 
offender will be laid off for two weeks with- 
out pay; for a second offense he is dis- 
charged. 

Rumor declares that German and Aus- 
trian agents have been at work among the 
men. I was told by some of them that a 
general strike had fizzled out when Presi- 
dent Wilson made his sharp demand for 
the recall of Doctor Dumba, the Austrian 


dark, if the du Pont employees are to be 
believed; to support which assertion sev- 
eral incidents are selected from a wild 
abundance of tales, and details, because 
their source seems to sponsor their credi- 
bility. 

On September 7th, four masked men 
held up an omnibus in which seventeen 
men were jitneying to Salem, New Jersey, 
with their pay envelopes in their pockets. 
Profits of the raid approximated $1,300. 

On another night a supervisor cross- 
ing the brief space between Plant 1 and 
Camp 1 was bludgeoned and robbed: it 
was two hours later when he revived and 
crawled into camp. Several men have 
been found dead beside the road in the 
course of the summer. In some cases they 
were assaulted and robbed—in others they 
were victims of the jitneys. 


JN PROTECTION to itself the company 
has been trying to weed from its pay 
roll all men addicted to drink. A powder 
house is no place for an unsteady hand or 
an unseeing eye. But the “powder house 
jag,” a freak product of the plants them- 
selves, is something which no amount of 
diligence can forefend. Large quantities 
of alcohol are used in the making of 


The plants are walled arcana—carefully 


protected from the profane eye. Em- 
ployees are warned to beware of the chance- 
met—for who knows in what guise the 
Protean reporter may next appear? Last 
summer a newspaper man did manage to 
get into the holy of holies disguised as a 
laborer (I intend no slur against the an- 
cient and honorable profession of jour- 
nalism), and he sent out stories that vexed 
greatly the gentlemen in the big building 
on the hill in Wilmington. But the du 
Pont secret service will get you if you 
don't watch out. ... Exit, reporter, and 
avaunt! 

Between two thousand and twenty-five 
hundred men are fed at Camp 2, a spa- 
cious corral full of dwelling shacks and 
protected from intruders by a wire fence— 
and the inevitable guards. Employees 
buy tickets which give them twenty-one 
meals for five dollars, a system followed at 
City Point. 

d 


rney's Point is a very bad place after 


smokeless powder, and the air in the shops 
frequently gets heavy with its fumes. 
Men have been known to leave the plants 
reeling and stupefied, while one serious 
accident recently was caused because a 
fume-fuddled workman threw on both the 
high pressure and low pressure brakes at 
the same time. 

A weird nervous disorder that steals up- 
on powder makers has been called “ pow- 
deritis.” Treading all day with rubber- 
sole shoes in a shop which a vagrant spark 
will change into a crater, they get keyed 
up to a nervous tension that never runs 
down, with the result that even when off 
duty they nearly jump through their col- 
lars at an unexpected flash of light. Al- 
though powder, unless confined, does not 
explode at a spark under normal condition, 
a powder shop may be changed into an in- 
ferno of wildfire in a few seconds. The 
larger buildings at Carney's Point, such as 
the dry houses, havegalvanized iron chutes 
running from (Continued on page 95) 
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THE FIFTH WHEEL 
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PARTIII. Defeat, change of scene, a new life 
Jor Ruth, a victory for Edith, and a newspaper 
announcement that makes Ruth shudder with 
thoughts of what might have been. 


HE incident at the Horse Show 

was simply the beginning. I 

couldn't go anywhere—to a tea, 

to the Country Club, or even 

down-town for a morning's shop- 
ping and feel sure of escaping a fresh cut 
or insult of some kind. Mrs. Sewall went 
out of her way to make occasion to meet 
and ignore me. It was necessary for her 
to go out of her way, for we didn't meet 
often by chance. I was omitted from the 
many dinners and dances which all the 
hostesses in Hilton began to give in Miss 
Oliphant’s honor. I was omitted from the 
more intimate afternoon tea and sewing 
parties. Gale attended them now, and of 
course it would have been rather awkward. 

I didn’t blame my girl 
friends for leaving me out. 
I might have done the same 
tooneof them. It isn’t con- 
trary to the rules. In fact, 
the few times I did encoun- 
ter the old associates it 
was very far from pleasant. 
There was a feeling of con- 
straint. There was nothing 
to talk about, either. Even 
my manicurist and hair- 
dresser, usually so conver- 
sant on all social events of 
the community, felt embar- 
rassed and ill at ease, with 
the parties at Grassmere, 
the costumes for the mas- 
querade, Miss Oliphant, and 
the Vars scandal barred 
from the conversation. 

I was glad that Alec was 
away on a Western trip. 
He, at least, was spared the 
unbeautifying effect of ‘the 
ordeal upon his wife and 
sister. Alec hardly ever finds 
fault or criticizes, but un- 
derneath his silence and his 
kindness I often wonder if 
there aren’t hidden wound- 
ed illusions and bleeding 
ideals. Edith and I were both 
in the same boatand weren't 
pleasant traveling compan- 
1ons. I had never sailed with 
Edith under such baffling 
winds as we now encoun- 
tered. Squalls, calms, and 
occasional storms we had 
experienced, but she had al- 
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ways kept a firm hand on the rudder. 
Now she seemed to lose her nerve, and for- 
get all the rules of successful navigation 
that she ever had learned. She threw the 
charts to the winds, and frequently burst 
into uncontrolled passions of disappoint- 
ment and rage. 

I couldn't believe that Edith was the 
same woman who but six months ago had 
nursed her only little daughter, whom she 
adores as she does herself, through an 
alarming sickness. There had been trained 
nurses, but every night Edith had taken 
her place in the low chair by the little 
girl's crib, there to remain hour after hour, 
waiting, watching, noting with complete 
control the changes for better or for worse, 


The Beginning of 
THE FIFTH WHEEL 


UTH VARS, of an old Massachusetts family of cotton- 
mill owners, lives in the family home, rehabilitated 
by her sister-in-law, Edith, who is rich and has un- 

bounded social ambitions. 

Ruth tells how she was educated for society. Her business 
in life was to triumph as a débutante and marry a rich, socially 
prominent man. 
When just out of boarding school she captures and compels 
a proposal from Breckenridge Sewall, whose mother is the richest 
summer colonist in Hilton and a great New York social leader. 
Ruth at first refuses Breck Sewall, but later accepts him 
with a full knowledge of his character and morals. His mother 
comes to Hilton and gives a big party, leaving out Ruth and 
Edith, and at the local horse show even deliberately cuts them. 


sleeping scarcely at all, always smiling 
quiet encouragement to Álec or to me, 
when we would steal in upon her. Every- 
one said she was marvelous—even the 
nurses and the doctors. They told us it 
was as if she actually willed her daughter 
to pass through her terrific crisis, speaking 
firmly now and again to the little sufferer, 
holding her spirit steady as it crossed the 
yawning abyss. She had been superb to 
me. I had asked myself if I could ever 
summon to my support such unswerving 
strength and courage. 


DIDN'T hear from Breck again until 

he arrived unexpectedly one night at 
ten o'clock. I led the way down into the 
shaded pergola, and there we remained 
until nearly midnight. When finally I 
stole back to my room, I found Edith 
waiting for me, wide awake, alert, eyes 
bright and hard as steel, sitting bolt up- 
right on the foot of my bed. 

“Well?” she asked the instant I came 
in. “Tell me, is he as keen as ever?” 

A wave of something like sickness swept 
over me. "Yes," I said shortly. 

“Is he really?” she pur- 
sued. “Oh, isn’t that splen- 
did! Really? He still wants 
you to marry him?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Edith flung her arm about 
me and squeezed me hard. 

“We'll make that old cat 
of a mother of his sing an- 
other song one of these 
days," she said. "'You'rea 
wonderful little kiddie, af- 
ter all. You'll save the day! 
Trust you! You'll pull it off 
i Oh, I have been horrid, 

uth, this last fortnight. 
Really I have. I was so 
afraid. we were ruined, and 
we would be if it wasn't for 
you. Wait a jiffy." 

Fifteen minutes later just 
as, very wearily, I was put- 
ting out my light, Edith, 
with a cup of something 
steaming hot, pushed open 
my door again. 

“Here,” she said, “ malt- 
ed milk, good and hot, with 

ust a dash of sherry in it. 
Twill make you sleep. You 
drink it, poor child—won- 
derful child, too! You jump 
in and drink it! I'll fix the 
windows and the lights." 

I tried to be Edith’s idea 
of wonderful. For a week | 
endured the ignominy of re- 
ceiving calls from Breck in 
secret, late at night when he 
was able to steal away from 
the gayeties at Grassmere 
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- “Epita Vans, you'd sell your soul for society, and you'd sell me, too!” 
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For a week I spent long idle days in the 

garden, in my room, on the veranda— 

anywhere at all where I could best kill the 

galling, unoccupied hours until night, and 
reck was free to come to me. 

I did not annoy him with demands for 
explanation for a situation already pain- 
fully clear to me. I knew that he spoke 
truth when he assured me he could not 
alter his mother’s opposition at present, 
and I did not disturb our evening talks by 
reproaches. I assumed a grand air of 
indifference toward Mrs. Sewall and her 
attacks, as if I were some invulnerable 
creature beyond and above her. I didn’t 
even cheapen myself by appearing to ob- 
serve that Breck’s invitations to appear in 
public with him had suddenly been re- 
placed by demands for private and stolen 
interviews. 

Of course his duties as host were many 
and consumed most of his time. His 
clever mother saw to that. He said that 
there were twenty guests at Grassmere. 
Naturally, I told myself, he couldn’t take 
all-day motor trips with me. I was con- 
anced that my strength lay in whatever 
charm I possessed for him, and I had no 
intention of injuring it by ill-timed com- 
plaints. I was attractive, alluring to him 
—more so than ever. I tried to be! Oh, 
I tried to be diplomatic, wise; to bide my 
time; by quiet and determined endurance 
to withstand the siege of Mrs. Sewall’s 
disapproval; to hold her son’s affection; 
and to marry him someday, with her sanc- 
tion, too, just exactly as I had planned. 
I tried and I failed. 

The very fact that I could hold Breck’s 
affections hastened my defeat—that and 
my lacerated pride. 

I met him one day when I was out walk- 
ing with Dandy, not far from the very 
spot where once he had begged me to ride 
with him in his automobile. To-day in 
the seat beside him, which had been of late 
so often mine, sat Gale Oliphant, her head 
almost upon his shoulder, and Breck, 
leaning toward her, laughing as they sped 


by. 


E SAW me. I was sure he saw me, 
but he did not raise his hat. His 
signal of recognition had been without 
Miss Oliphant's knowledge. After they 
had passed he had stretched out his arm 
as a sign to turn to the left, and had 
waved his hand without looking around. 
My face grew scarlet. What had I be- 
come? Why, I might have been a picked- 
up acquaintance, somebody to be ashamed 
of! Ruth Chenery Vars—where had dis- 
appeared that once proud girl? 
nsignificant as the event really was, it 
stood as a symbol of the whole miserable 
situation to me. It was just enough to 
startle me into contempt for myself. That 
night Breck came stealing down to me 
along the dark roads in his quiet car about 
eleven-thirty. I knew he had been to the 
etia dinner and was surprised to find 
e had changed into street clothes. He 
was more eager than ever in his greeting. 
* Come down into the sunken garden," 
he pleaded. ''I've got something to say 
to you." 

t was light in the garden. There was a 
full September moon. I stood beside the 
bird-bath, and put a forefinger in it. I 
could hear Breck breathing hard beside 
me. I was sure he had broken his pledge, 
and had been drinking. 
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“Well?” I said atlast, calmly, looking up. 

He answered me silently, vehemently. 

“Don’t, please, here. It’s so fearfully 
light. Don't, Breck,” I said. 

“Tve got the car," he whispered. “It 
will take us two hours. I’ve got it all 
planned. It’s a peach of a night. You've 
got to come. I’m not for waiting any 


I’m mad about you, and always have been. 
The ater hob Bea shock to her—but 
she’ll survive.” 

“I wouldn't elope with the King of 
England!” I said hotly. ‘What do you 
think I am? Understand this, Breck: I 
require all the honors and high ceremonies 
that exist.” 


“I’p aor into the way of thinking that sympathy as ez- 


pressed by tears had gone out of style with the modern girl” 


longer. You’ve got to marry me to-night, 
ps little fish! I'll wake you up. you 
ear me? To-night in two hours. I’m 
not going to hang around any longer. 
You’ve got to come!” 
I managed to struggle away. 
“Don’t talk like that to me. 
sulting! Don't!" I said. 
“Insulting! Say ring off on that—will 
you! Insulting to ask a girl to marry you! 
Say, that’s good! Well, insulting or not, 
I’ve made up my mind not to hang around 
any longer. I'll marry you to-night or not 
at all! You needn’t be afraid. I’ve got 
it all fixed up—license and everything.” 
He whipped a paper out of his pocket. 
“We’ll surprise 'em, we will—you and I. 


It's in- 


“Damn it,” he said, ' you've been let- 
ting me come here without much ceremony 
every night, late, on the quiet! What 
have you got to say to that? I’m tired of 
seeing you pose on that high horse of 
yours. Come down! You know as well 
as I you've been leading me along as hard 
as you could for the last week. Good lord 
—what for? Say, what's the game? | 
don't know. But listen—if you don't 
marry me now, then you never will. 
There's a limit to a man's endurance. 
Come, come, you can't do better for your- 
self. You aren't so much. The mater 
will never come around. She's got her 
teeth set. The car's ready. I sha'nt 


come again. 
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“Wait a minute,” I said, *T'll be back 
in a minute.” And I went straight into 
the house and up-stairs to my room, knelt 
down before my bureau and drew out a 
blue velvet box. Breck’s ring was inside. 

Just as I was stealing down the stairs 
again, Edith, ever on the guard, appeared 
in the hall in her nightdress. 
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* What are you after?" she asked. 

For answer I held out the box toward her. 
She came down two or three of the stairs. 

* What you going to do with it?" she 
demanded. 

** Give it back to Breck.” 

She grasped my wrist. 
fool!” she exclaimed. 

* Buthewantsmetorunoff with him, like 
a cheap chorusgirl. He wants metoelope!" 

*He does!" she ejaculated, her eyes 
large. ''Well?" she inquired. 

Tn silence I stared up at Edith on the 
step above me. 

“Well?” she repeated. 

“You don't mean—” I began. 

* His mother is sure to come around in 
time. They always do. My mother 
eloped," she said. 


* Don't be a 


“Edith Campbell Vars!” I exclaimed. 
* Do you actually mean—" I stopped. 
Even in the dim light of the hall I saw her 
flush before my blank astonishment. “Do 
you mean—" 

“Well, if you don’t,” she interrupted in 
defense, "everybody will think he threw 
you over. You will simply become an 
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old glove. There is not much choice.” 

“But my pride, my own self-respect! 
Edith Vars, you’d sell your soul for society, 
and you'd sell me, too! But you can't— 
you can’t! Let go my wrist. I'm sick of 
the whole miserable game. I’m sick of it! 
Let me go." 

“And I'm sick of it, too!" flung back 
Edith. “But lve got a daughter's future 
to think about, I'd have you know, as well 
as yours. I’ve worked hard to establish 
ourselves in this place, and I've succeeded, 
too. And now you come along, and look 
at the mess we're in! Humiliated! Ig- 
nored! Insulted! It isn't my fault, is it? 
If I'd paddled my own canoe, I'd be all 
right to-day.” 

“You can paddle it hereafter,” I flashed 
out. ‘I sha’n’t trouble you any more." 


“Yes, that's pleasant, after you've 
jabbed it full of holes!” 

“Let me go, Edith," I said, and pulled 
a rod wrist with a jerk. 

“What are you going do?—are you 
going to give it back to him?" 

“Yes, Tam!” I retorted, and fled down 
the stairs, out of the door, across the 
porch, and into the moonlit garden as fast 
as I could go. 

“Here, Breck,—here’s yourring! Take 
it. You're free. You don’t need to 
hang around, as you say, any more. And 
I'm free, too, thank heaven! I would have 
borne the glory and the honor of your 
name with pride. Your mother's friend- 
ship would have been a happiness; but 
for no name, and for no woman's favor 
will I descend to a stolen marriage. You're 
mistaken in me. Everybody seems to be. 
I'm mistaken in myself. I don't want to 
marry you, after all. I don't love you, 
and I don't want to marry you. I'm tired. 
Please go." 

He stared at me. “ You little fool!" he 
exclaimed, just like Edith. Then he 
slipped the box into his pocket, shrugged 
his shoulders, and in truly chivalrous fash- 
ion added: 

“Don’t imagine I’m going to commit 
suicide or anything tragic like that, 
young lady, setae ln not." 

“I didn't imagine it," I replied. 

"I'm going to marry Gale Oliphant,” he 
informed me coolly. “I’ve given her a 
little ring in a box, too. Just like this 
one." He produced a cigarette and lit it. 
“She’s no fish," he added, "She's a 
pippin, she is. Good night," he finished, 
s then turned and walked out of the gar- 

en. 

Three days later I went away from 
Hilton. Edith's tirades became unendur- 
able. I didn’t want even to eat her food. 
'The spinet desk, the bureau, the chiffo- 
nier, the closet, I cleared of every trace of 
me. I stripped the bed of its linen and 
left the mattress rolled over the footboard 
in eloquent abandonment. The waste 
basket bulged with discarded odds and 
ends. One had only to look into that room 
to feel convinced that its occupant had 
disappeared, like a spirit from a dead 
body, never to return. 

I went to my sister Lucy’s. I did not 
write her, I simply took a morning train 
to Boston, and called her up in her not 
far distant university town. She came 
trotting cheerfully in to meet me. I told 
her my news: she tenderly gathered what 
was left of me together, and carried the 
bits out here to her little white house on 


the hill. 


CHAPTER X 
DID not think I would be seated here 


on my rustic bench writing so soon 
again. T inishéd the history of my catas- 
trophe a week ago. But something almost 
pleasant has occurred, and I'd like to try 
my pencil at recording a pleasant story. 
Scarcely a story yet, though. Just a bit 
of a conversation, that's all—fragmentary. 
It refers to this very bench where I am 
sitting as I write, to the hills I am seeing 
out beyond the little maple tree, stripped 
now of all its glory. I cannot see a dash of 
color anywhere. The world is brown. 
The sky is gray. It is rather chilly for 
writing out of doors. 

The conversation I refer to began in an 
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ugly little room in a professor's house. 

ere was a roll-topped desk in the room, 
and a map, yellow with age, hanging on 
the wall. The conversation ended under- 
neath a lamp-post on a street curbing, and 
it was rainy and dark and cold. And yet, 
when I think of that conversation, sitting 
here in the brown chill dusk I see color, 
I feel warmth. 

When I first came here to Lucy's 
three weeks ago she assumed that I was 
suffering from a broken heart. I had 
been exposed, and showed symptoms— 
going off alone for long walks and con- 
suming reams of theme paper as if I were 
half mad. I told Lucy that my heart was 
too hard to break, but I couldn't convince 
her. There wasn't a day passed but that 
she planned some form of amusement or 
diversion. Even Will, her husband, co- 
operated and spent long evenings playing 
rum or three-handed auction, so ee 
not sit idle. I tried to fall in with Lucy's 
plans. “But, please, no men! I don't 
want to see another man for years. If any 
man I know finds out I'm here, tell him 
I won't see him, absolutely," I warned. 
“T want to be alone. I want to think 
things out undisturbed. Sometimes I 
almost wish I could enter a convent." 

“Oh, I'm so sorry!” Lucy would exclaim. 

“You needn't be. You didn't break my 
engagement. For heaven's sake, Lucy, 
you needn't take it so hard." 


BUT she did. She simply brooded over 
me. Sheread to me, smiled for me, and 
initiated every sally that I made into pub- 
lic. In conversation she picked her way 
with me with the precaution of a cat walk- 
ing across a table covered with delicate 
china. She made wide detours to avoid 
a reference or remark that might reflect 
upon my engagement. Will did likewise. 
I lived in daily surprise and wonder. Asa 
family we are brutally frank. This was a 
new phase, and one of the indirect results, 
I suppose, of my broken engagement. 

hat I am trying to arrive at is the 
change of attitude in me toward Lucy. 
Usually when I visit Lucy I do just about 
as I please—refuse to attend a lot of 
stupid student-teas, brain-fagging lec- 
tures; or to exert myself to appear en- 
grossed in the conversation of her in- 
tellectual dinner guests. 

I used to scorn Lucy’s dinners. They 
are very different from Edith’s, where, 
when the last guest in her stunning new 

own has swept into the drawing-room 
ollowed by her husband, a maid enters, 
balancing on her tray a dozen little 
glasses, amber-filled, and everybody takes 
one, daintily, between a thumb and fore- 
finger and drains it; puts it nonchalantly 
aside on shelf or table, offers or accepts an 
arm, and floats toward the dining-room. 

At Edith’s dinners the table is long, 
flower-laden, candle-lighted. Your part- 
ner’s face smiles at you dimly. The light 
is not bright, suffused. His voice is almost 
drowned by the chatter and the laughter 
all about, but you hear him, just barely, 
and you laugh—he is immensely droll— 
and then reply. And he laughs, too, con- 
tagiously, and you know that you are 
going to get on! 

Incidentally at Edith’s dinners silent- 
footed servants pass you things; you take 
them; you eat a little, too, —delicious mor- 
sels if you stopped to consider them—but 
you and your partner are having far too 


good a time—he is actually audacious, 
and so, if you please, are you—to bother 
about the food. 

There's a little group of glasses beside 
your water, and once in a while there ap- 
pears in your field of vision a hand, grasp- 
ing a white napkin folded like a cornu- 
copia, out of which flows more delicious 
nectar. You sip a little of it occasionally, 
a very little, —you are careful of course,— 
and waves of elation sweep over you be- 
cause you are alive and happy and good 
to look upon, waves of keen delight that 
such a big and splendid life—there are 
orchids in the center of the table, there 
are pearls and diamonds everywhere— 
that such a life as this is yours to grasp 
and to enjoy. 


T LUCY'S dinners the women do not 
wear diamonds and pearls. Lucy sel- 
dom entertains more than six at a time. 
“Shall we go out?" she says when her 
Delia mumbles something from the door. 
You straggle across the hall into the dining- 
room, where thirteen carnations,—you 
count them later, there's time enough,— 
where thirteen stiff carnations are doing 
duty in the center of the prim table. 

At each place there is a soup plate send- 
ing forth a cloud of steam. You wait until 
Lucy points out your place to you, and 
then sit down at last. There is a terrible 
pause, you wonder if they say grace, and 
then finally Lucy picks up her soup spoon 
for signal and you're off! 

The conversation is general. That is 
because Lucy's guests are usually in- 
tellectuals, and whatever any one of them 
says is supposed to be so important that 
every one else must keep still and listen. 

You can't help but notice the food, be- 
cause there's nothing to soften the effect 
of it upon your nerves, asit were. There 
are usually four courses, with chicken or 
ducks for the main dish, accompanied by 
potatoes in balls, the invariable rubber 
stamp of a party at Lucy's. 

‘Afterward there's coffee in the living- 
room, and you feel ‘fearfully discouraged 
when you look at the clock and find it’s 
only eight-thirty. You're surprised after 
the guests have gone that Lucy considers 
her party a success. "Why," she ex- 
claims, cheeks aglow, “ Doctor VanBreeze 

ave us the entire résumé of his new book. 

e seldom thinks anybody clever enough 
to talk to. Itwasa perfect combination!” 

As I said, I usually visit Lucy in a rather 
critical state of mind, and hold myself 
aloof from her learned old doctors and 
professors. On this visit, though, she is 
so obviously careful of me and my feelings, 
that I find myself going out of my way 
to consider hers a little. One day last 
week when she so brightly suggested that 
we go to a tea given by the wife of a mem- 
ber of the faculty, instead of exclaiming, 
“Oh, dear, it would bore me to extinc- 
tion!" I replied sweetly, “All right, if you 
want to, I'll go." 

I wasn't feeling happy. I didn’t want 
to go. I had been roaming the woods and 
country roads round about for a month in 
search of an excuse for existence. I had 
been autobiographying for days in the 
faint hope that Light run across some- 
thing worth-while in my life. But, no. It 
was hopeless. I had lost all initiative. I 
couldn't see what reason there was for me 
to eat three meals a day. It seemed as 
foolish as stoking the furnaces of an ocean 


liner when it is in port. In such a mood, 
and through the drifting mist of a com- 
plaining October afternoon, in rubbers and 
a raincoat, I started out with Lucy for her 
afternoon tea. 

The other guests wore raincoats too, 
we met a few on the way, with dull- 
colored suits underneath, and tailored 
hats. There wasn't a single light, frivo- 
lous thing about that tea. Even the house 
was dismal—rows of black walnut book- 
cases with busts of great men on top, steel 
engravings framed in oak on the walls, 
and a Boston fern or two in red pots sit- 
ting about on plates. When I looked up 
from my weak tea, served in a common 
stock-pattern willow cup, and saw Lucy 
sparkling with pleasure, talking away for 
dear life with a white-haired old man who 
wore a string tie and had had two fingers 
shot off in the Civil War—I always hated 
to shake hands with him— a wave of in- 
tolerance for age and learning swept over 
me. I told Lucy if she didn't mind I'd 
run along home, and stepped across the 
hall into a little stupid room with a roll- 
topped desk in it, where we had left our 
raincoats and rubbers. I put on my 
things, and then stood staring a moment 
at a picture on the wall. I didn’t know 
what the picture was. I simply looked 
at it blindly while I fought a sudden desire 
to cry. I hadn’t wept before. But this 
dreadful house, these dry, drab people 
were such a contrast to my all-but-realized 
ambitions that it brought bitter tears to 
my eyes. Life at Grassmere—that was 
living! This was mere existence. 


JUST as I was groping for a handker- 
chief, some little fool of a woman ex- 
claimed, “Oh, there she is—in the study! 
I thought she hadn't gone. Oh, Miss 
Vars, there's somebody I want you to meet, 
and meet you. Here she is, Mr. Jennings. 
Come in. Miss Vars”—I was still facing 
the wall—'' Miss Vars, I want to introduce 
Mr. Jennings." I turned finally, and as 
I did so she added, “ Now, I must go back 
to Doctor Fuller. I was afraid you'd 
gone," and out she darted. I could have 
shot her. | 

Mr. Jennings came straight across the 
room. Through a blur I caught an im- 

ression of height, breadth, and energy. 

is sudden hand-grasp was firm and de- 
cisive. "How do you do?" he said, and 
then abruptly observed my tears. 

"You've caught me with my sails all 
down," I explained. 

“Have I?” he replied pleasantly. “Well, 
I like sails down." 

"Please do not think," I continued, 
"that I am often guilty of such a thing as 
this. I’m not. Who was that woman, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, don’t blame her,” he laughed, and 
he stepped forward to look at the picture 
which I had been staring at. I was busy 
putting away my handkerchief. ‘Who 
was that woman?” Mr. Jennings repeated, 
abruptly turning away from the picture 
back to me, “who was she? I'll tell you 
who she was, a good angel. Why," he 
went on, “I'd got into the way of thinking 
that sympathy as expressed by tears had 
one out of style with the modern girl. 

hey never shed any at the theater nowa- 
days, I notice. I’m glad to know there is 
one who hasn't forgotten how." 

I stepped forward then to find out what 
manner of picture (Continued on page 79) 
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ELLING a home is a matter that 
should be treated impersonally; 
there are lots of men sh make a 
business of it. At first the Emersons 
tried to take it that way, tried to 

deceive one another by manifesting a su- 

preme interest in the details of the trans- 
action and by appearing to be concerned 
only with the business side of it. But that 
didn’t last long; they knew each other too 
well. It ended in a mutual confession of 
the sentiment that a home and a house are 
two different things altogether, and no 
more to be confused, when it comes tosell- 
ing, than a collie puppy and a crate of 

Y eggs. Onethingisaliveand theotherisn’t. 
F It was all because of the war. The war 

Pa made business bad and money scarce. It 

E rod ^ made dyestuffs costly and hard to get. It 

| knocked the bottom out of the upholstery 
business. It made William  Turcott, 
president of the Acme Tapey Mills, 

the 


25 fearful for his credit. It caused shut- 
On, FATHER," cried Mabel, “they did appreciate ting down of half the looms and the laying 
SEN mu 15:338 off ofoperatives, salesmen, and office force; 

you, didn’t they? I didn’t see how they could fail to and of these last was Frank Emerson. 
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LII . 
I veux xov, Frank Emerson, there isn’t a man 


in the whole organization—no, not a stenogra- 


pher nor office boy nor scrub woman—who 


hasn’t thought of you this day, and rejoiced” 


That had happened in November, and 
the worst of it was that while some of the 
star salesmen and expert weavers had 
been asked to hold themselves in readiness 
to return as soon as business should pick 
up again, nothing of that sort had been 
said to Mr. Emerson. Mr. Turcott had 
simply shaken hands with him and said 
good-by in a worried, preoccupied way: 
the employer had troubles of his own. 
Nor had his old associates, fearful of their 
own futures, expressed more than a con- 
ventional regret at his leaving. That was 
what hurt. Even John Donaldson, his 
daily companion for so many years, whom 
he had helped over many a hard place, 
only wished him good luck, and hurried off. 

Mr. Emerson did what he had always 
done throughout his married life—went 
directly home and told his wife. And she, 
as always, was ready with her uncom- 
plaining sympathy. She consoled and en- 
couraged him in the trouble that always 


seems greater to an honest man than to 
an honest woman, and only once sounded 
the note of protest. 

“Oh, Frank,” she said, laying her hand 


tenderly on his arm, “if they had only 
shown some appreciation! You've been 
so faithful and so competent. After all 


these years they might have shown a little 
more consideration.” 


UT Mr. Emerson, his faith in his com- 
petence somewhat shaken, realizing 
how inhuman the world of business some- 
times seems, only smiled and kissed her. 
For Frank Emerson was not a brilliant 
man, and he knew it. Industry and 
fidelity rather than unusual ability had 
won for him a position of responsibility 
and a salary of three thousand dollars a 
year. His own frugality and the excellent 
management of his wife had given them 
their home and had provided Mabel with 
a college education. He had worked for 


the Acme Mills for a quarter of a century. 
He knew the trade as he knew his own 
street and was familiar with every detail 
of credit and billing and shipping. Ex- 
perience had ripened his judgment, and 
in his way he was a valuable man. But 
he did not bring business to the Acme 
Mills, and it is the business-getters who 
count in the crises. Besides, he was one 
of those unaggressive workers who come 
to be taken as a matter of course and 
whose true value may be overlooked in 
a mass of routine. At any rate, now that 
the crisis had come, it seemed possible for 
the mills, with their decreased output, to 
dispense with his services, and the de- 
cision appeared to be final. 

For a man of fifty-four, whose whole 
business experience bas tended to make 
him valuable to one concern only, and 
who realizes his own limitations, such an 
event becomes a decided catastrophe. 
With his income cut off and his responsi- 
bilities fixed, Mr. Emerson faced a situa- 
tion which, to a man of his temperament, 
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the place to the kindness of an old 
friend and brother Mason rather 
than to any recognition of his own 
abilities. However, he accepted it 
gladly and went to work. 


N THANKSGIVING DAY, 

a rather doleful holiday, a 
family council was held. Ta, 
good-hearted but boyish, was the 
optimist. It seemed to him un- 
thinkable that his college plans 
should have to be abandoned. 
There was plenty of time for some- 
thing to turn up, nearly a year. 
He would work all summer and 
help himself through. But Mabel 
was the practical one, the proposer 
of constructive sugges- 
tions, and she had also 
inherited much of her 
mother's capacity for self- 
sacrifice. 

Analyzed and classified, 
the discussion produced 
the following conclusions: 

ITEM. All were agreed 


| “Aa 
| \ 
TI , 
2 | that Jack's college plans 


Having traveled in one 
groove for so long he felt himself too old 
to start life successfully anew. There was 
still a mortgage of twenty-five hundred 
dollars on the house; there was Jack's 
long planned college course not yet pro- 


is alarming. 


vided for; there were the regular living 
expenses, which seemed to increase from 
year to year. 

But he was not a man of straw. With 
his loyal wife's help he mastered his first 
feeling of bitter discouragement and 
started out in search of employment. He 
was not without friends; his qualifications 
of steadiness and accuracy were not un- 
known; and within two weeks he was for- 
tunate enough to find a place in an in- 
surance office. It was not an altogether 
desirable place. The salary was only half 
what he had received before, with the op- 
portunities for advancement quite in- 
definite. The business was new to him 
and not altogether congenial, and he had 
an uncomfortable feeling that he owed 


should not be ‘interfered 
| with, and that meant the 
f setting aside of at least 
Fs $10 a week to insure his 
first term’s expenses. He 
already had about $150 of 
his own in the savings 
bank. 

ITEM. Living expenses 
must be cut down, and the 
only obvious way to do 
that was to dispense with 
the services of a maid. It 
was as much as Mrs. 
Emerson’s life was worth 
to get and keep one, any- 


way. 
TEM. Mabel was de- 
termined to go to work 
and ‘do her share toward 
the support of the family, 
even if she had to start in 
an office at a small salary. 
The little tutoring she had 
done didn’t amount to 
much and led nowhere. 

Irem. With no maid, 
and with Mabel away all day, it would be 
out of the question for Mrs. Emerson to 
attempt to care for that big house. This 
led to the inevitable conclusion that they 
must leave Heartsease. They all avoided 
this suggestion as long as they could; but 
it had to come, and it was Mabel who at 
last put it into words and talked down the 
opposition. 

TEM. To tide them over the crisis Mr. 
Emerson had been forced to secure a 
second mortgage of $1,000, making $3,500 


altogether. The interest on this at five 
er cent would be $175 a year. (It was 
Tack who did the figuring). If they 


rented the house at $50 a month, that 
would bring in $600 a year. Subtracting 
the $175 for interest and perhaps $125 for 
taxes, assessments, and repairs, would 
leave about $300 net. Or they might sell 
Heartsease. It was worth perhaps $10,- 
ooo, but Mr. Emerson éhoughs they would 
do well to get $8,000 for it during the 
period of depression. Deducting the 
mortgage of $3,500, this would leave $4,- 
500 which, if invested at five per cent, 
would bring in $225 a year. Evidently it 
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would be better to rent it if possible, 
though there would always be the danger 
of having it vacant for a month or two. 
In either case, it seemed necessary for 
them to make up their minds to leave 
Heartsease. 

Irem. They could rent a comfortable 
flat for $35 a month, or $420 a year, which 
would be small enough for Mother to take 
care of. There would be no coal to buy, 
they would have no maid’s wages to pay, 
and Mabel would begin to earn something. 
A little more figuring showed this plan to 
be feasible. 

Then they sat and looked at one an- 
other. There was no longer any possi- 
bility of evading the issue, but they could 
not bring themselves to speak what was in 
their hearts. Mabel caught her mother 
casting a hurried glance about the pretty 
living-room, and her heart went out to 
her. The father, who blamed himself 
inwardly for bringing all this upon them, 
arose presently and left the room, and 
Mrs. Emerson, who knew his unuttered 
thoughts, soon followed him. 

“It’s pretty tough, isn’t it, Mab?” said 
Jack at length, with an attempt at light- 
ness. 

“Yes,” said his sister, “but it's twice as 
tough for them as it is for us. We have 
our lives ahead of us, but they’ve lived 
theirs right here and it means everything 
to them. We must do all we can to make 
it easy for them.” 

“Right-O,” said Jack, and swaggered 
out with a prodigious affectation of 
jauntiness which did not deceive his sister 
in the least. 


[EFT alone, Mabel slowly surveyed the 
familiar objects about her. Her moth- 
er's low rocker, worn a little threadbare at 
the edge; her father's leather easy chair 
that they had given him three Christmases 
ago by pooling their funds—every well- 
known, well-worn, and well-loved piece of 
furniture or bric-à-brac, she gazed fondly 
at each in turn. There was the bay win- 
dow, with its view of the street as far as 
the corner, and with the dahlias nodding 
outside in September and the scent of 
cherry blossoms floating in in May. There 
was the chandelier in the middle of the 
ceiling from which, for eighteen years, she 
had hung the festal mistletoe and holly. 
What fun they had always had catching 
Mother standing innocently beneath the 
mistletoe! 

Mabel rose, and giving her eyes a little 
dab with her handkerchief, walked to the 
window. It was a nice street, a nice yard, 
a nice house. And the piazza was broad 
and vine-shaded, the lawn smooth, and the 
horse-chestnut tree gigantic. It was a 
dear old place! 

As she stood in the window gazing down 
the street, one or two passers-by TATE up 
and bowed. People had a way of glancing 
in at Heartsease: perhaps it was because 
something pleasant usually met their eyes 
there. It might have been the flowers, or 
a group on the porch, or Jack and a friend 
and a baseball or it might have been 
Mabel Emerson's face. It was a face 
worth looking at; one thought of it more 
especially as something belonging to a 
very pleasant and wholesome personality, 
and including, quite incidentally, a good 
forehead, a rather generous mouth, and a 
pair of really fine, steady gray eyes. 

* Well, Ithink I've sold the house," 
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announced Mr. Emerson one night at the 
dinner table. ‘‘We’ve signed no contract 
or anything, but Mr. Ware says that if 
we'll hold 1t for him until March he will 
give us $8,500, and his word is good." 

Of course it was good news and they all 
said so, but there was a singular lack of 
heartiness in their discussion of it. The 
one bright spot in the situation was seized 
upon by Mrs. Emerson, with character- 
istic optimism. 

“In many ways it will be better not to 
have to move till spring," said she. “It 
will be easier to find a good place then. We 
can manage to get through the winter 
somehow.’ 

* And we can have our Christmas here,” 


added Mabel. 


FTER the dishes had been washed and 
put away, the family took up their ac- 
customed occupations in the living-room 
—her father in his easy chair with his 
paper, her mother nodding over her darn- 
ing in the rocker, Jack with his Latin 
books spread out on the table and his brow 
furrowed with the effort of study. Mabel 
bent down and kissed her mother softly 
where the white hairs were thickest, and 
went up to her own room to think it out. 
It was a little difficult, she found, to pin 
her mind down to constructive thinking. 
Of course they must celebrate Christmas, 
and this would not be the first time they 
had been obliged to do it on scanty means. 
But always before their hearts had been 
light; it had required no great effort to 
make Christmas merry. 

Her thoughts kept falling back upon 
some old verses she had seen dozens of 
times on Christmas cards, and the words 

erversely eluded her memory. Only one 
Fine kept recurring to her again and again— 


We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 


They were brave words and somehow 
they seemed to hearten her. Misfortune 
had come, the old home they had known 
and loved so long must go; but she was 
determined that for one day at least they 
should forget their cares and worries, and 
that the Tot Christmas at Heartsease 
should be like those that had gone before. 

A family conference on the subject, she 
feared, would result in an acceptance of 
her views and in concerted action that 
would tend toward hollowness and arti- 
ficiality and a disappointment in the end. 


Se SHE proceeded, more indirectly and 
tactfully. With each member of the 
family she conspired against the other two. 
Her mother was the first and most tract- 
able conspirator. Her longing to lighten 
her husband’s load, and a certain peren- 
nial youthfulness in her own heart made 
her accept her daughter’s proposal gladly. 
Jack, too, was teady enough to enter into 
the plan. The prospect of a gloomy 
Christmas held no charms for him. 
The father was more difficult. He 
readily accepted the principle of the con- 
spiracy, but it was less easy for him to 
become imbued with the spirit of it. He 
was inclined to look upon it rather as a 
matter of duty. But by various feminine 
wiles she managed to awaken in him 
gradually a semblance of the old boyish 
zest that had always helped so much in 
making Christmas merry at Heartsease. 
As Cliicenas day approached, Mabel 


herself began to feel the old thrill of ex- 
peceaney and a certain exhilaration over 

ersuccess. Thelast Christmas at Hearts- 
ease should be merry. It should! Come 
what might thereafter—cares, discourage- 
ments, the pinch of poverty—for one day 
all worry and apprehension should be 
laid aside in the old-time free joyousness 
of Christmas Day. Mysterious whisperings 
began to take place, clandestine meet- 
ings in the front hall, surreptitious con- 
ferences over rustling packages, hasty 
secretings of objects in drawers and under 
sofa cushions. 

The snow came at last, and piled itself 
on fence posts and porch roofs. People 
hurried by with bundles in the evening, 
and the lamplight streaming from the 
windows of Heartsease gave them an 
additional feeling of warmth about the 
heart. The whole world began to look 
Christmasy. 

For years it had been Mabel’s preroga- 
tive to dress the tree, and she took an 
eager delight in the familiar occupation. 
Mother sometimes wished that there were 
baby hands to clap at the sight of it, but 
Mabel always insisted that she and Jack 
were still children and fully entitled to the 
enjoyment of candles and cotton snow. 
It was not a large tree this year, and it 
was fairly smothered in the tinsel and gay 
ornaments that had been carefully pre- 
served from year to year. There were the 
little cherub and the gold star in their ac- 
customed places at the top of the tree, the 
glass boats and umbrellas, the tin birds 
and the many-colored balls, all as they 
had always been. It was a dear old tree. 


I: WAS nearly midnight when it was 
done and the gayly wrapped bundles of 
many shapes and sizes piled at the foot of 
the tree. Then Father read aloud “The 
Night Before Christmas," as he had done 
every Christmas Eve since Mabel could 
remember, the last bulky parcels were 
smuggled in, and they went to bed with 
not a little of the old excitement. For 
Christmas is no longer Christmas when it 
a lost its power to make children of us 
all. 


We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


Those were the words that popped first 
into Mabel’s mind when she awoke in the 
morning. She jumped up and dressed 
with trembling fingers as of old. It was 
icy cold in her room, and she was glad of 
that, too,—it made it seem more like 
Christmas. 

There were raisins in the biscuits for 
breakfast, as always on Christmas morn- 
ing, and Jack, much to Mabel’s delight, 
began to display the old impatience at 
being kept waiting while the dishes were 
being cleared away. . 

Then came the opening of gifts about 
the tree, each member of the family being 
assigned to a corner of the room. abel, 
according to long-established custom, dis- 
tributed the presents, insisting that each 
should be opened and passed about before 
the next was presented. As of old she was 
obliged to scold her father and Jack for 
continually getting up and moving about 
the room and so disturbing the orderly 
procedure. And if many of the presents 
represented but a small expenditure, what 
did it matter? Their number showed no 
diminution. Fach package from mem- 


bers of the family contained an original 
verse, Father's a bit stilted, Mother's 
sentimental, and Jack's rather lame as to 
meter, but all good fun. Oh, it was just 
like the old Christmases, and Mabel’s 
heart kept singing the glad refrain: 


We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


Then the preparations for dinner: there 
was a fine big goose—the result of much 
plotting and managing between Mabel and 

er father—and all the fixings. Nothing 
was lacking. 

At last dinner was over, and the hour 
arrived that Mabel feared, the hour of 
weariness and possible reaction. She en- 
couraged Jack to go over to Tom Daw- 
son’s and her father to take a nap, and de- 
voted herself to keeping up a light chatter 
with her mother. She was beginning to 
feel a bit fagged herself. To keep the 
rest of the day merry was going to be the 
hardest task of all. 


GHE stole into the living-room while her 
mother finished up in the kitchen, and 
sat down once more among the familiar 
objects. Her father had gone obediently 
to his room and Jack was out. Suddenly 
the full realization came over her of what it 
all meant—this last Christmas at Hearts- 
ease. There would never be another like 
it; there could not. She felt as though she 
were saying good-by to Heartsease and 
Christmas and girlhood and all. 

A whir of the doorbell brought her sud- 
denly to her feet, and brushing the tears 
hastily away she hurried to the front door. 
A man was there, with whom she talked 
for a little while in an undertone in the 
hall. When he had gone and she returned 
to the living-room there was an entirely 
different look on her face. tremulous 
smile played about her lips, and though 
the tears seemed to be as near the surface 
as before, there was a radiant light in her 
eyes which made them beautiful to see. 

“Who was it?" asked her mother, com- 
ing in at last from the kitchen. 

“A man to see Father," Mabel replied. 
“He is coming back this evening.” 

Supper that night was a strange affair. 
No one was hungry, and no one very lively 
except Mabel, who seemed to awaken 
every now and then from a reverie and to 
throw herself feverishly into the gayest 
conversation. Her mother watched her 
wonderingly. 


T WAS about half-past eight in the 
evening when the wonderful thing took 
lace that made the last Christmas at 

Heartsease so memorable. Jack was deep 
in a new book and Mabel was trying to 
keep up a sort of conversation with her 
father and mother, when the doorbell rang 
again and Mabel hurried out. 

There was a sound as though several 
people were coming in and a low murmur 
of voices. Then the door of the living- 
room opened and Mabel appeared, her 
face beaming and her eyes glistening. 
Behind her they could see the figures of 
several men in the hall. 

"Someone to see you, Father," said 
Mabel, stepping aside to let them pass in. 

First entered the man Mabel had. talked 
with in the hall. It was Mr. Donaldson, 
auditor and head accountant of the Acme 
Tapestry Mills, and he smiled in an em- 
barrassed, sheepish sort of way as he 
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shook hands with Mr. and Mrs. Emerson. 

The four who followed him were also 
Acme men—Ed Pierson, who covered the 
Pittsburgh - Baltimore - Washington dis- 
trict; Charlie Evarts, the purchasing 
agent; red-headed Fergus MacAndrews, 
one of the shop foremen; and Grover 
Cleveland Weekes, the shipping clerk. 
Mr. Emerson fairly beamed upon them 
as he and Jack hurriedly brought in more 
chairs from the dining-room. 

* We just wanted to come in, Frank, 
and wish you and yours a Merry Christ- 
mas," said Donaldson, when they were 
seated, “and this was all of the gang I was 
able to round up." 

“Well, it is mighty good of you,” said 
Mr. Emerson feelingly. “I appreciate it 
very much. Jack, bring in that dish of 
nuts and raisins. All been having a good 
Christmas?" 

“Fine!” said Donaldson and Evarts in 
unison. 

“Sure thing!" said Weekes. 

Then there was an awkward little pause. 
The men seemed to be waiting for Don- 
aldson to say something more. He 
cleared his throat. 


“WE WERE afraid you might think 

your old friends had forgotten 

pu said he, “and we wanted to let you 
ow it wasn’t so.” 

“It’s good of you, and I appreciate it,” 
replied Mr. Emerson. “ nd you may be 
sure I haven't forgotten them. This is the 
best part of my Christmas,” he added. 

Donaldson, apparently at a loss for 
further words, began fumbling at a pack- 
age beneath his coat. 

“Here’s a little thing the boys sent 
ou," said he, handing the parcel to Mr. 
merson. “‘It isn't much as a present, 

but we thought it might be the sort of 
thing you'd like to have." 

Mr. Emerson undid the wrappings and 
brought to light a book of padded leather 
with gilt edges. On the front was stamped 
in gold the legend: “To Frank Emerson. 
From his fellow employees in the Acme 
Tapestry Mills. Christmas Greetings.” 

He let paper and string fall to the floor 
and opened the book with hands that 
trembled a little. There were two facing 
pages printed in large Old aa pad type— 
apparently resolutions of A will and a 
protestation of esteem. He glanced at it 


hurriedly and then turned over the leaves. 
The rest of the book was filled with signa- 
tures. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “nearly every- 
one must have signed this!" 

* Every man, woman and child on the 
pay roll," asserted Donaldson. 

‘I didn't know—I didn't suppose—” 
began Mr. Emerson huskily. His wife’s 
eyes were already wet as she fixed on him 
a look of love and pride. 

* We knew you didn’t,” broke in Mac- 
Andrews, with his rough voice and Scotch 
accent. “But tell you, Frank Emerson, 
there isn't a man in the whole organiza- 
tion—no, not a stenographer nor office boy 
nor scrub woman,—who hasn't thought of 
you this day, and rejoiced—” 

Donaldson cleared his throat loudly and 
Fergus broke off. Mr. Emerson was ob- 
viously touched. 

“Have you read the inscription?" 
asked Evarts. 

He turned back the pages and, putting 
on his glasses, began to study the phrases 
of the resolutions. 

“ Read it aloud, Father,” urged Mabel, 
a strange tenseness in her voice. "We 
want to hear it." 

“Whereas,” he began, “Frank Emerson 
has been a fellow employee of the Acme 
Tapestry Mills for over twenty-five years; 

* And, whereas, during that time he has 
won, by his faithfulness to duty and his 
kindness to all, the affection and respect 
of us his co-workers; 

* And, whereas, through the unavoid- 
able shutting down of a portion of the 
works we were forced to be parted from 
him for a season; 

“And, whereas, owing to the resumption 
of work in the mills it now becomes pos- 
sible for him to return—" 

Mr. Emerson paused, reread the words, 
and then looked up in blank amazement, 
seeking their meaning in the beamin 
faces of the men before him. Evarts an 
Weekes arose ard stood with their backs 
to him, apparently studying the orna- 
ments on the Christmas tree and nudging 
each other furtively. 

“What is this?" he demanded. “What 
does this mean?" 

“Read on," commanded MacAndrews. 

* ,. . it now becomes possible for him 
to return to his accustomed place in our 
midst," continued Mr. Emerson, slowly 
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and with an effort, "on the second of 
January; 

“Be it resolved that we, the under- 
signed, do hereby—" ' 

His voice broke and he could read no 
more. He was obliged to avert his eyes 
to hide what was in them and to blow his 
nose vigorously. Mr. Donaldson took 
pity on him. 

“You see, it’s this way,” said he. “The 
government experts have discovered a 
way to make dyestuffs out of petroleum 
p as well as coal tar, _and Mr. 

urcott is going to start experiments at 
once on a commercial scale. He’s going to 
build a dye factory before spring, and 
meanwhile he’s getting enough orders 
from South America to make things look 
promising for the spring trade. So he’s 
going to take a chance and open up right 
after New Year's, and is taking back 
nearly all of the hands. He was going to 
write to you last week and ask you to come 
back at your old salary, but we got wind 
of it and persuaded him to let us break it 
to you this way. I hope you don’t mind.” 


UT Mr. Emerson could not trust him- 

self to speak, and the men, moved bya 
common impulse, rose to go. Not much 
more was said, but there was a heartiness 
in the parting handclasps and in the 
“Merry Christmases” shouted from the 
sidewalk that told the story. 

When the door closed, the eyes of all the 
Emersons were tearful except Jack’s, and 
his looked very odd. 

“Oh, Father!” cried Mabel, “they did 
appreciate you, didn’t they? I didn’t see 
how they could fail to.” ; 

He put his arm about her shoulders. 

“And it won’t be the last Christmas at 
Heartsease, after all, will it?" suggested 


ack. 

After they had talked it all over, and 
read and reread the resolutions, Mother 
insisted that they should go to bed. 

“There is another thing I’m thankful 
for," said Mabel, as she rose to go. “We 
sha’n’t have to remember any part of this 
Christmas as a failure. Even if this 
hadn’t happened, we should have kept our 
last Christmas merry still at dear Hearts- 
ease. 

“True,” said her father, kissing her 
good-night, “‘and we have a brave little 
woman to thank for that.” 


HERE has He gone, our Playmate? 
We’ve sought Him high and low 


THE PLAYMATE 
By Harry Kemp 


Where gray-green olives ripen, 


Where haycocks stand a-row. .. . 
We saw Him passing down the street 


An hour or so ago! 


Where has He gone, our Comrade 


He has gone forth to sojourn 
In a far foreign land! 


Nay, but He would not leave us 
Who took us on His knee, 


And set our fancies sailing 


Who took us by the hand " 


And taught us to build houses 
With little heaps of sand? 


Like ships upon the sea. . . . 


We think that He will never come 
Again to Galilee! 
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Whose beauty and grace make her exceptionally equipped for photo-play 
work. She is the star in several Lasky Feature Play Company productions 


Actor-snatching and the Movies 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


NYBODY with a predisposition 
to pessimism could have a most 
delightfully miserable time over 
the state of the stage at the be- 

inning of the new theatrical 
season. With all the theatrical capitals of 
Europe under the grim shadow of a devas- 
tating war, and with all the actors in 
America out in Los Angeles gesticulating 
in front of movie cameras, what in the 
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name of Melpomene is going to become of 
dramatic art? Even if our dramatists 
write plays, there is nobody to act them, 
and nobody to witness them. In Europe 
everybody is fighting; in America every- 
body is going to the movies. Joffre is the 
hero of France, Charlie Chaplin of Amer- 
ica. Poor old stage! 


But is it really so bad as this? you ask . 


with a tolerant smile. Upon my word, 


I'm afraid it is! I was reading a copy of 
the “Dramatic Mirror” the other day, a 
paper which covers the motion picture as 
well as the theatrical field. This particu- 
lar issue started off with an article by 
Will Page, in which he enumerated a few 
of the former dramatic stars then living in 
Los Angeles and acting for the movies. 
Heading the list was Geraldine Farrar, 
who received a fabulous sum to play Car- 
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Next to Mary Pickford the most popular actress in the movies. 
She appears exclusively in the Famous Players productions 


men for the camera. The newspapers 
haven’t permitted us to forget her, though 
they’ve failed to state whether a phono- 
graph record of her vocal performance will 
accompany the picture. That would be 
the logical limit of the canning process. 

Then, besides Miss Farrar (will the 
movie fans through the country accent the 
second syllable, we wonder’), Mr. Page 
enumerated Charlotte Walker, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Fanny Ward, Flora Zabelle, 
dahan Eltinge (the male whom Percy 

ammond immortalized with the adjec- 
tive ambisextrous), Laura Hope Crews, 
Harry Woodruff, Julia Dean, . Blanche 
Ring, Frank Reicher (oh, Frank, how 
could you!), Theodore Roberts, Pedro de 
Cordoba, Donald Brian, William Elliott, 
De Wolf Hopper, Eddie Foy, and the 
lovely Alexandra Carlisle. 

Nor are these all, b 
means. They say the R 


any manner of 
ialto has moved 


from Broadway to Los Angeles, and that 
the bar of the Alexandra Hotel at five 
o'clock looks like the grill-room of the 
Lamb's Club. Before this article reaches 
print, Billie Burke will have joined the 
colony. According to the stories (and who 
could doubt them?), she is to receive 
$40,000 for five weeks of work, a special 
car across the continent, the use of an 
automobile while she is there, and $50,000 
down to close an option on her services 
twenty-four weeks a year out of the next 
three years, $100,000 more to come if she 
fulfills the contract. The firm engaging 
her have insured themselves for $50,000 
against rain. 

You and I, of course, can't understand 
why anybody should want to pay $40,000 
for a picture of Billie Burke, but you and 
I are old fogies, or high-brows, or some- 
thing horrid. Incidentally, by accepting 
this motion picture engagement, Miss 


Burke automatically severed her connec- 
tion with the Frohman office. The late 
Charles Frohman would not permit any 
of his stars to appear in the movies. This 
may have been partly due to shrewd busi- 
ness sense on his part, but quite as much, 
probably, it was due to that odd little 
man’s instinctive loyalty to the dignity of 
the stage. 

In this same number of the “ Dramatic 
Mirror” are reviews of numerous new 
“feature films," and among the actors 
therein we find Tyrone Power, Arnold 
Daly, Lionel and Jack Barrymore, Ma 
Boland, Thomas Meighan, Martha Hed. 
man, Alice Brady and Nat Goodwin. 

Well, Maude Adams and Charles W. 
Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, have not yet appeared in the 
movies, anyhow! 

Of course a large percentage of these 
players, and of hundreds of others like 
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The last and greatest to go to the movies. 


The American Magazine 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


Here she is as she ap- 


peared in the Lasky Feature Play Company production of ‘‘Carmen’’ 


them, will not remain in movie work per- 
manently. Probably the majority of them 
will return East for winter jobs in “the 
legitimate." The reason why they have 
gone into the movies is the same reason 
why you and I and everybody else do a 
great many things—because there's mone 

in it, real money, which means rent, food, 
clothes, motor cars, new hats. In the case 
of many actors, too, there is usually added 
an element of almost childlike curiosity to 
see what it feels like to act before the 
camera, and what it feels like to see your- 
self on the screen afterward. The offers 
made to popular players by the movie 
people are not mythical, they are aston- 


ishingly real. The poor actors feel some- 
times as if the gates to El Dorado had 
suddenly been thrown open before them. 

Not long ago, for instance, a player who 
had made several beautiful productions of 
Shakespeare, and lost heavily, received an 
offer ob apis spot cash to act a single 
one of the plays before the camera. That 
would have helped a lot in paying some of 
the debts. This particular player refused; 
but most others are not so strong. 

u are an actor, let us say, of fair at- 
tainments, out of work for the summer, 
and not yet engaged for the autumn. You 
have been getting $150 a week, rehearsing 
for nothing, and paying your own travel- 


ing expenses. You've been, perhaps, in 
two failures the previous winter before vou 
struck a success, so that you rehearsed at 
least ten to twelve weeks without pay, and 
had not more than twenty-five weeks of sal- 
ary. You haven't saved much, and vou 
are as uncertain as ever regarding the next 
season. Now, along comes a motion pic- 
ture producer who offers you double your 
old salary to come out to Los Angeles and 
act in the movies—money for every day 
you work, no free rehearsals, and all your 
railroad and traveling expenses paid. Do 
you think twiceaboutacceptingit? No, you 
do not. You don't even think once. You 
pack your trunk and head for the Coast. 
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One of the great successes of the movies, she was the star 
Famous Players production of ‘“The Eternal City” 


of the 


Whether thereafter you remain perma- 
nently a movie actor depends, no doubt, 
on many things: it depends upon your 
natural fitness for such work, upon your lik- 
ing for it, upon your chances of getting a 
good job again in the spoken drama, upon 
your real artistic ambitions. But just now 
the fact remains that the off season in the 
theater is proving a golden harvest time 
for the actors and actresses, and they are 
spending their summers in front of the 
camera i the hundreds, some of them, 
unquestionably, not to go back again to 
their old life. 

If you ask why this has suddenly come 
about, the answer is that it really hasn’t 


come suddenly, but can be seen now as the 
logical result of the tremendous develop- 
ment of the motion picture industry and 
the greatly AREER NEKE for better, 
or at least more elaborate, pictures—pic- 
tures more carefully “written,” staged 
and acted. Now that the manufacturers 
have been forced to produce three-, four-, 
five- and six-reel "features" to compete 
with one another, now that they have been 
forced, in order to secure good material, to 
adapt written plays iui employ recog- 
nized authors, now that they have been 
driven to find directors from the ranks of 
the trained theatrical stage managers (like 
Frank Reicher), they havealso beenobliged 


to turn for players to the one place where 
there is a supply of players—the stage. 

Moreover, just as soon as one manufac- 
turer had announced that he had secured 
a dramatic actor or actress with a name 
big enough to serve as a drawing card, 
every other manufacturer, of course, had 
to do likewise. That is competition! And 
just as soon as a popular player found two 
firms who wanted his services, his price 
jumped up, you can bet. Hence the enor- 
mous salaries. 

That these salaries at the present time 
are inflated, ridiculously ahate. there 
can be no question. The whole movie in- 
dustry is inflated. Huge fortunes have 
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The American Magazine 


BILLIE BURKE 


Whose break with Frohman, so that she could act 
in the movies, has been the sensation of the year 


been made in it; and are being made, to be 
sure, and there seem at present to be no 
alarming (or is it hopeful?) signs of dimi- 
nution in the popular patronage at the 
movie theaters. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly safe to pre- 
dict that there will be a diminution, that 
the crest of the wave will pass. And it cer- 
tainly is safe to predict that a competition 
will not long endure which compels the 
competing manufacturers to disburse so 
much of their possible profits in salaries 
and royalties. Combination will follow 
in this industry, as it has followed in all 
others. 

Moreover, there will in time be so many 


players who remain permanently in the 
movie companies that there will be less 
and less room for the seasonal dashes from 
the legitimate to the canned drama, and 
back again. The players are shrewd at 
present to make hay while the sun shines. 
Scotti has already followed Miss Farrar's 
example (don't forget to accent the second 
syllable, please, you worshipers of Charlie 

haplin). Hurry up, Caruso, or your he- 
roic form may never be immortalized on 
the screen! 

There are other things, too, conspirin 
to put a check on the rush of actors an 
singers into the movies. The largest firm 
of vaudeville managers in the country has 


lately refused to book a performer in any 
city where he was making a simultaneous 
screen appearance. As a film is generally 

released" for use in many cities at the 
same time, this means that a popular 
vaudevillian who goes into the movies 
practically loses his primary income dur- 
ing the life of the picture. 

e have already stated that Charles 
Frohman would not continue in his serv- 
ices any star who acted for the movies, 
and the firm which has taken over his busi- 
ness abides by his old rule. The Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York has 
announced that in future it will take a 
share of all moneys received by its artists, 
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The Maude Adams of the movies, appearing exclusively with 
Famous Players. No one has ever equalled her popularity 


either from phonograph or movie appear- 
ances. Undoubtedly other managers in 
charge of singers and actors will take analo- 
gous action. 

The reason is obvious. An audience 
perfectly content to take its drama with- 
out words will be more or less content to 
take its actors without words. If you can 
get the fair Geraldine for a jitney, with 
a real bull thrown in, why spend five bucks 
to see her at the opera house, without any 
bull at all? Besides, you can hear her sing 
at home, on the phonograph, and smoke 
your pipe at the same time. Why spend 
two dollars to hear Billie Burke try to act 
—poor thing, she can't, no matter how 


hard she tries, which isn't very hard!— 
when you can see her pretty face (a lot of 
people think it is, from Williams College 
to Puget Sound) on the silent screen, for a 
modest sum? 

Of course indignant folk are now going 
to rise up and cry that a film of Geraldine 
Farrar (do be careful to accent the second 
syllable, please) will cost much more than 
a jitney— probably a dollar for the best 
seat. owever, even that is 80 per cent 
less than the opera house price, so why 
quarrel? The point is, that if the kind of 
people who like motion pictures best can 
see all these popular stars in their favorite 
medium, a lot of them are assuredly not 


going to pay higher prices to see the stars 
somewhere else. Hence the stars, in their 
legitimate medium of opera or spoken 
drama, are going to be less valuable as a 
business asset. ) 

It will probably not be long, accordingly, 
before a good many theatrical contracts 
stipulate the exclusive services of the 
players, just as certain movie manufac- 
turers have, in retaliation, already begun 
to talk about demanding the exclusive 
services of their players. It will be a 
merry war! 

However, to the serious critic of the 
stage and to the educated theatergoer all 
this may very (Continued on page 58) 


The Wild Duck 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 
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| A New Bird House Man Story 


id H, UNCLE ALEC, did you 
know that Tom Eames was 
back?" cried Ruth Eliot, run- 
ningintothe Bird House Man's 

shop one summer morning. 

“No!” kri the Bird House Man. 
“When did he arrive?” 

“Last night. I met him in front of the 

st-office, smoking a cigar about six feet 
long: He’s thin and burned brown and 
has a funny mustache, and says he’s been 
in China." 

“Then he probably has," Alec smiled. 
“Tom was an honest boy." 

"He may have been honest, but he 
wasn't reliable,” said Ruth. "He's the 
kind of man who—who takes what he 
wants for his own pleasure or convenience, 
and then departs without 
any sense of obligation." 

‘How do you know so 
much about Tom Eames?” 
laughed Alec. “It must 
have been five yehrs ago 
that he went away, and you 
weren't out of pinafores 
then!” 

“T was almost twenty, 
you old silly, and I have a 


woman’s intuition! Besides, 
I know Hazel Bancroft.” 

“What on earth has 
Hazel Bancroft got to do 
with it?” 

“She has a good deal," 
Ruth answered soberly. 
“She was eighteen when Re 
went away. I sometimes 
think a girl of eighteen is 
older than a boy of twenty- 
one.” 


"You mean she was in 
love with him?" 

“I mean he made her be 
in love with him, he liked 
having a pretty irl in love 
with him," said Ruth. 

“Most men do," Alec 
smiled. 

“ But most men expect to 
do a little loving in return," 
Ruth replied. 

“H’m—I’m not so sure,” 
said the Bird House Man. 

“Yes, you are; don't try 
to be cynical! Tom just 
went away, when he felt 
like it, and left Hazel flat." 

“I can't regard being left 
flat at eighteen as an un- 
mitigated tragedy," Alec re- 
sponded with a grin. “I 
can even conceive of it as a 
blessing. Besides, Hazel 
seems to have done pretty 
well since. I don’t notice 
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her sitting out many dances. For dancing, 
indeed, she seems to be a regular grasshop- 
per. Dances well, too! By the way, we 
must repeat that little performance we 
gare in my garden last year, with Hazel 

oing a butterfly dance in the costume 
your Rob designed for her, and you hidden 
out behind ihe syringa, singing. Now 
Tommy Trask has rescued his hermit 
thrush, she can fiddle for us. That’s the 
final touch we need.” 

But Ruth was not to be put off. “Some- 
times you are dreadfully dense, Uncle 
Alec,” she said. “I don’t believe you real- 
ize at all the sort of a girl Hazel is. She’s 
the kind that never really forgets. Being 
treated that way, having her heart 
wrenched, would just change her whole 


To Walter Prichard Eaton 


on “The Song Sparrow ”* 
By Battell Loomis 


OU set a songster singing in my heart 


Who came upon a day when doom hung low, 
And led me to the garden of your art, 


To meet a Master, and a Virgin know. 


The bird you lent me found my hidden spring 
And drank and poured new valiance into me, 
So that once more I saw the heavens bring 


Celestial webs to clothe my poverty. 


Tho’ outwardly a hind, an inward knight 
OncemoreI stood, as when youth’s minstrel face 
Besought me ride unhelmed and in the light 

Of present charms as dear as future grace. 


And I was noble for the time I gazed 
With Eliot, frank novice, while I heard 
The mating note of girlhood sweetly raised 


To tell his art of love—O blesséd Bird! 
Wherefore, 


I wish you wise content whence dextrous skill 
Continuous turns the lathe of joyous art; 
I wish ten thousand readers that same rill 
Which watered mine, and waters now your 


heart. 


*The first Bird House Man story, published in the June number. 


life, down deep. I—I don’t know what's 
going to happen now Tom Eames has 
come back." : xs 

“Perhaps we'll have a performance of 
*All's Well That Ends Well,' instead of the 
dance," said the Bird House Man. **I be- 
lieve Hazel can act as well as she dances." 

Ruth shook her head. “I don't trust 
Tom,” she said. 

“You have a suspicious nature. Get 
out of my shop!" the man laughed. But 
when she had gone, he idled, looking 
thoughtfully out across the masses of color 
in his garden. 


I7 WAS not long after, that Tom Eames 
himself appeared—a young man of twen- 
ty-six, with a lean, bronzed face, and a 
smiling, easy manner not without a cer- 
tain suggestion of swagger. Evidently he 
regarded his return as of considerable im- 
portance. Alec looked up from his work, 
put out his hand, shook Tom’s, and then 
resumed his sear aan 

ice morning," he said. 
"Tm glad for the sake of 
the team. Last week it 
rained for the game with 
Boxford." 

Tom Eames was undoubt- 
edly taken aback by this 
greeting. "Y-yes," he stam- 
mered. “Who's on the 
team now?” 

"Never mind the team 
now," Alec laughed. ‘‘ Tell 
me where you've been these 
five year ony don’t try 
to impress me, because I’ve 
been around the world my- 
self. I’ve heard the night- 
ingales sing by the Danube 
and the clarinos calling to 
their mates.” 

“You’ve not changed 
much,” said Tom with a 
sheepish grin. 

“Im too old to change. 
What have you learned in 
your travels?” 

"Ive been to China,” 
said Tom. “After Dad died 
and left me enough to see 
the world with, I just lit out, 
as you know. I went through 
Europe and the Suez Canal 
and India, and got to Can- 
ton before I'd used up my 
pile. It got pretty low there 
though, and I joined up with 
a plant expedition into far 
western China. Was two 
years with that—it was 

eaps of fun and hard work, 
too. Then I got on a news- 
paper at Manila, and worked 
there six months or more, 
and then I went to Japan 
for a bit with an importing 
firm, then I got homesick 
and headed for.’Frisco, and 
got stuck at Honolulu for 
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“Perhaps you think 
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a year, working on a pineapple plantation 
for a man I meton the steamer. Learned 
alot about pineapples and saved up a 
bit of money, and here I am!" 

“Going to stay?" Alec asked impas- 
sively. 

“Sure. I’m tired of kicking around the 
world. I'm twenty-six now—getting old! 
Guess I’ve seen my share. I’m going to 
look around for the right farm, buy it in, 
and start a nursery, going to breed native 
wild flowers and shrubs for the market. 
I’ve decided that our own native flowers 
are pretty good.” 

“That’s a fine idea, Tom!" cried Alec. 
“You didn’t find anything in China love- 
lier than a fringed gentian, did you?" 

“No,” said the youth. “No, I didn't. 
Well, I must be on my way. When I get 
the farm I can rely on your help, can't I? 
You'll be about the only person in this old 
burg who won't think Ive gone dippy.” 

“To the limit,” said the Bird 
Man. 

Alec watched him go whistling out, and 
on the street resume his swagger as he met 


ouse 


a passer-by. 
“Travel is one way of not getting an 
education,” the Bird House Man mut- 


tered to himself. 


IN THE next few days the town was full 
of rumors of Tom Eames’s search for a 
farm. He was boarding at Carrie Ash- 
ton’s, and received callers every day, to 
consider offers. But after some weeks he 
hadn’t bought a farm. 

But he had begun to be seen again with 
Hazel Bancroft. He took her to a dance, 
where she taught him the new steps which 
had come in since his departure. He went 
often to her house. Gradually he began 
to stay there for most of his dinners. After 
dinner he and Hazel walked out along the 
river bank or drifted down under the wil- 
lows in a canoe. The other young men 
who. had been devoted to Hazel dropped 
away., Southmead recognized the rights 
of priority in such matters! It was a rec- 
pgnized thing that Tom Eames had come 
back to his old home and his old sweet- 
heart. 

“Tf I were Hazel I wouldn't have taken 
him back so easily," said Ruth. 

“Oh, yes, you would,” Alec smiled. “He 
was only a boy, after all, when hewentaway 
to see the world. He's come back a man." 

“Why doesn't he give her a ring and let 
her announce their engagement, if he's 
grownup? And why doesn't he really 
start that nursery he's talking about?" 

The Bird House Man put up his hands. 
“Don’t ask me!" he cried. “You talk as 
if I were to blame." 

“Oh, nobody's to blame, I suppose,” 
Ruth answered. “But this time he'll 
break Hazel’s heart,” 

It wasn’t long after when Tom Eames 
again appeared at the Bird House, this 
time rather late in the evening. Alec Far- 
num was smoking a bedtime pipe. Rob 
Eliot and Ruth had just gone. 

. Alec looked at his caller sharply as he 
made him welcome. 

“It’s rather late to be dropping in, but I 
saw a light in your window," said Tom 
apologetically. 

“Late? Don't you remember that I'm 
an owl? Well, Tom, have you found the 
right farm yet?" 

‘The young man shook his head. “That’s 
what I've come to talk to you about," he 


answered. ‘‘ You can understand, if any- 
body in this old burg can. I don't want to 
buy a farm any more. That's the flat 
truth." 

Alec again looked at him sharply. 
“What do you want to do?” he asked: 

“I want to go back into China." 

The older man took the stem out of his 
pipe and blew it clean before he answered. 
“You mean to say that you have an at- 
tack of wanderlust after you've been home 
only a month, eh?" 

“That’s about it, I guess." 

“Why China?" 

“I couldn't explain that to anybody 
who'd not been into the interior—but 
once you've been there, it calls you. The 
miles and miles of country without a town 
and without a forest, just little house and 
garden after little house and garden! The 

ellow people! The great yellow rivers! 

he oldness of it! And then, finally; the 
white mountains on the far horizon, and 
the wildness where they say all history be- 
gan, and the monks and—and—oh, I can't 
tell you, but I dream of it, and it kind of 
says, ‘Come!’” 

Alec slowly nodded his head. ‘‘Some- 
thing like that calls to the wild duck on a 
day in autumn, I suppose," he said. "Why 
did you come home at all?" 

“Well, gee, a fellow gets homesick! I 


wanted to see the folks, white folks.” 


“And have them see you, eh?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Tom. 

“Well, you rather wanted us back here 
to know you'd been globe-trotting, didn't 

ou! 

i Tom Eameslaughed. *'I'mafraid you're 
a bit right,” he answered. “A chap does 
want his home folks to know what he's up 
to." 
“T don't believe the wild duck does 
that!" said Alec shortly. “What about 
Hazel?" 


TOM grew grave. "That's what I really 
want to ask you about," said he. 
“‘There’s nobody else I can ask and, be- 
sides, Hazel sets great store by you. I 
know you think I'm a bit of a rotter. But, 
honest to God, Mr. Farnum, I'm fond of 
Hazel, ‘awful fond—I guess as fond as I 
can be of anybody. I want to do what's 
right by her." 

“Why not marry her, then, and take 
her to China with you?” 

“You wouldn't say that if you knew in- 
terior China. Besides, it ain't. China 
alone, it's this cursed longing in me to 
knock around the world. got some 
money now, a couple of thousand dollars. 
That ain't going to last long. I may get a 
good job when it's gone. 1 may have to 

unch steers in Argentine or heave tea 
Pales with a gang of coolies, ‘somewhere 
east of Suez.’ Can’t ask a woman to share 
that, you know.” 

“If Hazel loves you—" 

“Oh, she loves me all right!" said Tom. 

'The Bird House Man smothered an in- 
stinctive exclamation of anger, and con- 
tinued, “If Hazel loves you, has it oc- 
curred to you that perhaps you owe it to 
her happiness to settle down here, or at 
least in some civilized land, where you can 
take her and support her?" 

“That’s just it!" Tom cried. "Sure, 
it’s occurred to me. I tell you I’m not 
such a rotter as you all think. I want to 
be on the square with Hazel. But I've 
been trying for two weeks to make myself 


ask her to set a day, and always, before I 
can do it, up hops a vision of China, or | 
hear a little geisha that I—I knew once, 
singing in her funny voice; and this old 
burg seems all of a sudden tame, and Hazel 
looks—oh, how can I explain it?—sort of 
homely; no, not homely, sort of uninterest- 
ing, and—and I just can’t do it." 

“So you've come here to get me to make 
up your mind for yoa, eh?” snorted Alec 
Farnum. ‘Well, Hazel is about seven 
thousand times too good for you, that’s 
my belief. You can't help what you are, 
though. You're a wild duck with an en- 
larged ego. *Have you booked yet?” 

“I—I sort of half reserved passage on a 
Pacific Maik next month, from Vancou- 
ver," Tom admitted, caught off his guard. 

"Oh, you did? Well, use it, by all 
means. I guess we can mend Hazel’s 
heart better now than later." 

“T—I hate to do it," said Tom. “I 
hate to think of Hazel with any other 
man. 

Alec Farnum rose. "Good night," he 
said, so brusquely that the youth started. 
“Before you go, leave me the name of your 
steamer, though. I wish to know it." 

His manner precluded further speech 
and Tom Eames went out, rather abashed 
and hastily. 


THE next day he left town, to all but 
Alec as unexpectedly as he had come. 
It was Kib Turner, driver of the local “de- 
ot carriage," who told the Bird House 
an. Alecwasin front of his shop, edging 
the path to the curb, when Kib drove by. 

“Took that young feller, Tom Eames, 
to the deepot this mornin'," he said. 
*' Reckon some few farmers who was look- 
in' ter sting him is kinder smartin' them- 
selves neow. I arst him whar he was 
goin', an' he allowed he was migratin' like 
a wild duck. I told him ter look out fer 
decoys. lain't never traveled much my- 
self, not ez you'd really say, though I bin 
ter Washington. I calcate it makes yer 
kind o' restless.” 

“Sometimes,” Alec answered, so briefly 
and almost curtly that the old fellow on 
the battered hack looked surprised, and 
clucked instinctively to his dejected horse. 

That evening the doorbell of the Bird 
House was once more pulled, and Mrs. 
Plumb admitted a girl. Alec rose to greet 
her without a word, his eyes searching her 
face amna It was a pretty face, an 
extraordinarily pretty face, a little thin 
and pointed, and set on an equally pretty 
throat. Her figure was youthful and slim 
and she carried herself with unconscious 
grace, though all her movements were 
alert and rapid, comporting with the viv- 
idness of her dark blue eyes. Those eyes 
were now looking into Alec’s with a snap 
of challenge. 

He put out his hand and took hers. 
“Sit down, Hazel,” he said gently, leading 
her to a big easy chair. 

She sat down and folded one trim ankle 
over the other. “So you sent Tom away!” 
she began abruptly. : 

* Was that what Tom said?" 

“He said you advised him to go." 

“I won't deny it," the man answered. 
" though I think it's only fair to tell vou 
that he had already booked his passage 
before he came to me. Did he tell you 
that?” ‘ 

The girl shook her head. 


“No, he wouldn't," Alec said, half to 
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himself. “Hazel, I advised him to go be- 
cause if it wasn’t now it would be later, be- 
cause he's not good enough for you—” 

“Don’t you think I might be permitted 
to be the judge of that?" she said, so 
quien that Alec shot another look at her 

ace. 

“Presumably you are," he replied. 
“But, unfortunately, my judgment, also, 
was asked, and I rendered it. I’d rather 
see you unhappy and free, than unhappy 
and bound.” 

“Unhappy!”’—she shot the word out— 
“Unhappy! I suppose everybody thinks 
I'm at home now, crying my eyes out! 
Well, I'm not, and I never shall be! If I 
do cry my eyes out, nobody in this town 
will ever know it! Oh, you men! If you 
feel like seeing the world, why, you just go 
see it, and no matter who suffers!’ 

** Not all of us, Hazel," said Alec Farnum 
gently. “Not all of us. But there are 
some men who are born wanderers, wlio 
when the call comes have to rise and fol- 
low, like a wild duck from his northern 
marshes. It is better to let them go, and 
find another mate among the—" 

“Mate! I don't want any mate!" the 
girl broke out passionately. “I—I cared 
for Tom five years ago, more than I ever 
can or want to care for anybody again. I 
knew what he was as well as you do. I—I 
hadn't many delusions after those five 
years. Butit seemed as if my early dream 
v somehow coming true after all, and— 
and— 

She stopped abruptly, and fidgeted with 
the wisp of a handkerchief in her fingers. 


* Now he's gone,” she resumed, “and Ill 
never take him back, not if he crawls to 
me over fields of splintered glass! But 
don’t you think I’m going to stay here and 
look pathetic and wait for some ‘nice’ 
man to heal my broken heart! J’ve come 
to you for a little advice, too. You said 
Tom was a wild duck, and advised him to 
fly away. Well, what’s sauce for the 
drake is sauce for the other sex, too. Have 
you got any reason why Z shouldn't fly 
away, also?" 


HER eyes were challenging him, and 
Alec waited a moment before he re- 
sponded. 

“I can think of several reasons why you 
shouldn't fly away," he said presently, 
“but I'm not sure that you are any more 
ready to listen to them than Tom was." 

“PI listen," she said. 

“Well, for one thing, what is easy for a 
man is difficult and dangerous for a girl. 
In the second place, you are not that kind 
of a person." 

“It’s little you know what kind of a per- 
son I am!” she retorted. “I didn't know 
myself till to-day. I may not 'hear the 
East a-callin’,’ as he was always quotin 
but I do hear something calling which bids 
me get out of Southmead. I’m going to go 
to the world and see it all! I'm going to 
leave my ‘broken heart’ behind. I'm not 
going to take any heart with me. I’m 
going to do a little wild ducking!" 

* You're not going to do anything of the 
kind!" Alec answered. “You are going to 
stay here and go about your business as 
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usual, and think of your father and mother 
and sister." 

“My business! Perhaps you'll tell me 
what my business is? Waiting for a man, 
I suppose, and singing in the Episcopal 
choir, and helping wash dishes! Not much! 
Besides, you don't really believe that a 
child owes it to its parents to sacrifice its 
life to them, now, do you?" 

“No,” the man admitted, “not when it 
knows what its life should be, and doesn't 
merely chase a whim." 

“Call it what you please, it says ‘Come’; 
it’s my equivalent for China," she re- 
torted. “ demand as my right an equiva- 
lent for China!" 

“What do you purpose to do?” the Bird 
House Man sled 

** You've told me I can dance,” she said. 
“In fact, you and Ruth and Mr. Eliot have 
made me dance! I know I can act, too, 
if I ever get the chance. I know, because 
I've felt the audiences in our village plays 
respond to me. That may sound silly, 
but I just know. Maybe I shall become 
the Sarah Bernhardt of Southmead!” 

She ended with an ironic laugh, yet with 
a ring of determination in it. 

**Oh, child, child, you don't know what 
you are saying!" Alec exclaimed. 

The girl rose, and looked him soberly in 
the face. "Uncle Alec," she answered, ‘I 
know exactly what I am saying. I’ve 
never been far out of this pice tise Im 
a woman now. lknow just what I'm say- 


ing." 
S heir eyes met, and the man shook his 
head. “No, you (Continued on page 87) 


Alec Farnum felt an instinctive hot revulsion, but he watched 
the dance, and had to admit to himself that Hazel danced well 


Another original and stimulating idea from the famous author 
of “Crowds” and “Inspired Millionaires” 


War-and Bad Advertising 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


AR is the failure of a 

world’s spiritual billboards 

to advertise what each na- 

tion really has for theothers 

that the others really want. 

The time is coming when great engineers 

of each nation will lift a Superdreadnought 

from out of the sea, transport it to each 

nation’s capital, put it in front of its 

palaces of kings or of the people, on a huge 

stays, or upon a dry-dock in a park,—one 

in Washington, one in Berlin, one in Paris, 

and another in Petrograd. In a hundred 

years in each nation men will go by it, will 

stand and look up at it with wonder as the 

nation’s monument to Peace, or, rather, as 

the world’s monument or reminder for 

each nation. Across the Monument will 
be the words: 


TO NINETEEN FIFTEEN 


A Monument to the Supreme 
Failure of the Advertising Men 
of All Nations—in 1915—1o 
make their nations known to one 
another and to get their nations 
to express themselves. 


People will look at the Dreadnought 
and say: "Because we could not express 
ourselves, because we could not make any 
nation look, we had to try to get nations 
to look at us with monstrous stupid atten- 
tion-machines like this! 

People will go by, as in a museum, and 
with their heads thrown back will stand 
and stare at the Dreadnoughts like masto- 
dons—curious colossal archaic engines 
with which their fathers expressed them- 
selves, thundered their religion at the 
gates of nations and blew their souls about 
the world. 


The Voices We Hear Sound Inhuman 


IN THE meantime—the Dreadnoughts 
are not engaged in being monuments. 
Daily before our eyes on the high, sunlit 
seas, they go about. The “Queen Eliza- 
beth” spends a million and a quarter dol- 
lars an kair (with all her guns in action) 
in trying to get noticed. 

She cries in the sunshine on the high seas 
tothesky: ‘England! England! England!" 

Nobody notices. It sounds rather feeble 
on the sky. The sky is of brass. 

Germany has another crying to the sky, 
too: “Fatherland! Fatherland! Father- 
land!” 

They drown each other out. Nobody 
listens. 
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And even if they did, what of it? 

Is the Voice ally the voice of England? 

Is the idea it voices really the idea of 
England? Is it like England? 

hey have an Idiot Whistle on the 
brush factory here in Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, where I live (a lingering, leer- 
ing, mocking howl or siren), which rolls 
around on the air for five miles at seven 
o’clock every morning, and which is sup- 
posed to be the voice of our biggest 
manufacturing company—lovingly, re- 
spectfully calling its men to their work. 

I often think of it as the voice of my 
friend, the president,—a pleasant, har- 
monious gentleman I occasionally see in 
evening dress at a symphony concert, — 
and I wonder why he doesn't have this 

houlish, nearly tone he represents 

imself to his workmen with, and that he 
represents the dignity of Labor with, 
modulated or stopped. 

I feel the same way about England’s 
trying to express herself—trying to shout 
about herself, make everybody notice her, 
be afraid of her, see what she is like—in 
these pathetic, helpless, wistful million- 
dollar croakings on the sky—from a 
Dreadnought! 


Why the *'Lusitania" Will Be Elo- 
quent Forever 


HAT made anybody notice the sink- 

ing of the “Lusitania”? What is it 
about the *Lusitania".that will be elo- 
quent forever? 

It was not the physical force in it. It 
was not the mean little cowardly thrust 
and shout from a boat hiding under the 
water. 

It was the joy of the German people, 
the ringing of the bells in a thousand 
steeples, over the drowning of twelve hun- 
dred innocent men, women and children. 
It was the editorials in a thousand Ger- 
man newspapers. It was Germany’s cry 
of joy as she committed suicide, as she 
lifted up twelve hundred innocent men 
and women, a hundred and fifty babies, 
flung them aghast upon the sea—and then 
swung her hat before the world and said: 
*Look! Look! O World—this is what 
Germany is like!" 

The only thing that gives any value or 
power to physical force is what people 
think about it. The only force is Thought. 
It is not Germany's guns that Europe is 
fighting. It is Lissauer's chant of hate on 
the lips of her people! 

It was a terrible thing for Germany to 
kill twelve hundred innocent men and 
women of other nations because they got 
in her way; but, after all, it was only a 


subtle, almost delicate and slight, expres- 
sion or self-revelation of the heaped-up 
thoughts and feelings of rage and joy— 
and Tatied- Germany has Rad about it. 
It was Germany’s soul that counted. It 
was what Germany meant by the “ Lusi- 
tania” that was impressive. It was the 
last despairing self-destruction of seventy 
million people, of a nation, with one 
speechless, awful, immortal crash of cow- 
ardice, and howl of victory—falling back 
before the heights of the human spirit into 
eternal defeat! 

This nation does not purpose to believe 
or take seriously or personally some of the 
things that are happening to nations to- 
day. We purpose to have different things 
happen. 

ur being able to do this in America is 
all a matter of being able to express our- 
selves and these other people together in 
such a way that, having been expressed 
together, we will feel together and get to- 
gether—then we will make the things hap- 
pen together. 

This advertising, even self-advertising, 
attitude, this seeing the possibilities of ad- 
vertising and of getting progressive, cul- 
minating, organized attention to the best 
and fullest desires of our souls in this 
world is the only one I know which pro- 
vides a man with a constructive, hopeful 
program or prospectus for being human, 
or for a nation’s being human, in a ma- 
chine age. Our only way to avoid war, or 
all other mechanical-minded things, is to 
assert the wills of our souls. War is de- 
spair about being expressed, the last des- 
perate substitute men resort to for an at- 
tention-machine—for advertising them- 
selves and making themselves known to 
one another so that the things they fight 
can be removed. 


Don’t Judge the Nations Now 


WE DECLINE to believe that Ger- 
many and England and Russia and 
France are engaged to-day in expressing 
German men, English men, Russian men, 
French men, under the forms of expres- 
sion which they have chosen to usce. 
America at heart, to her last man, will 
stand up for German human nature and 
for English human nature. We will not 
judge nations in the moments of their de- 
His and dumbness when they stutter in 
the language of force, —in the langues of 
ages long gone by—ideas of truth, liberty, 
of social and industrial need and power 
that have only begun to be conceived in 
the age in which we live, and which can 
only ope to be expressed in the latest 
forms of expression and the latest means 
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of attracting attention that the age in 
which we live can command. 

America believes what the North Ger- 
man-Lloyd ships have been telling us all 
these years the Germans are like. We 
purpose to believe about Germans only 
what Germany says when she is speaking 
about herself in her senses, and when she 
is using the latest forms of expressing the 
latest powers of a great people. The ideas 
about herself she is trying to express with 
guns, we do not believe about her. The 
worse muss in expressing German human 
nature Germany makes—as long as she 
is trying to express it with guns—the bet- 
ter for Germany and for all of us. We like 
to think of Germany as she was. We look 
forward to Germany as she will be—when 
she again expresses herself. 

If it is true, as many say, that she is ex- 
pressing her real self with guns, we will 
wait to judge. We will let her prove it to 
us by keeping on with the guns very long, 
and by clinging to the guns more than 
other nations, when she is through. In 
the meantime we will stand by her and 
hope (even though we fight we will stand 
by her and hope) for Germany to express 
herself. We want her to unloose her ships 
by the wharves of New York once more 
and let their mighty funnels beckon to the 
sky and beckon to us—of what Germany 
is like. Perhaps we shall yet see her ships 
sailing in and out the harbor, contradicting 
Bernhardi to the skyscrapers, taking back 
Lissauer’s chant of hate up and down the 
cities of a world, sorrowing for the “ Lusi- 
tania” in the middle of the sea. 

War is a crazed expression, and drives 
people into crazed ideas to express. 

ar is the tragic breakdown of the art- 
forms of nations—the collapse of interna- 
tional advertising. War is the failure of 
the nation’s spiritual billboards to adver- 
tise the qualities and powers of her people, 
to make known what each nation has for 
the others that the others really want. 


America Should Advertise as Detroit 
Has 


I AM going to stand out for America’s 
getting the attention of the world the 
way Detroit has got the attention of 
America. 

America will advertise the way Detroit 
advertises. 

Seventy-five per cent of all cars in 
America are made in Detroit. When I 
get into my Detroit car and roll down the 
street, on the average the first three cars I 
meet are from Detroit, Michigan. ‘‘De- 


troit does all these," I think. When I 
meet the fourth one, I look at the fourth 
one and think, “It takes all the cities of 
the United States put together to do this 
one. 

One puts in quite a little time nowadays 
on the road, whizzing past cars. One 
spends three fourths of one's time whiz- 
zing past Detroit, Michigan. That flash 
of whistle and whir, swift shadow, that 
voice as of many winds, of boundless little 
echoes, one just passed—now half a mile 
back down the road in a kind of business- 
like halo of dust—three chances out of 
four was Detroit, Michigan! 

On a lonely road at night, you see four 
big eyes and a glare ahead out in that lon 
aisle through the blackness. A secon 
more—a glorious buzz—a vast illimitable 
swish of air.... You look back—a little 
faint red dot—a roar—and what was it? 
. . . Three chances out of ten, this thing 
that flashed past you—what wasit? Itwas 
a radiant bit—a flying fragment of Michi- 
gan. Forty thousand men at work through 
all those little cities of machines, of win- 
dows, making fragments of Michigan for 
a whole world to ride around in. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people seated in 
them, night after night, flashing about, 
laughingly, happily, on those escaped 
comets, those mighty little whirls thrown 
off Detroit, Michigan! 


Be Human—and Express It 


But when I bring forward the idea that 
a nation can better defend herself by 
advertising, that she can attract more at- 
tention by being human and expressing it 
than by being frightful and expressing it, 
Mr. Roosevelt will remind me that Ger- 
many in the last year has received, by 
fighting, more notice than all other na- 
tions in this world put together. 

But notice is all she has got. She has 
Not got any attention. Anybody in any 
nation with a little intelligent sympathy, 
with a little power of taking Germany’s 
best point of view, with a grim, fighting 
desire for being fair to Germany, and a 
desire to keep on fighting for being fair to 
her in the United States, has been turned 
back in defeat and sorrow. 

The attention that Germany had got 
through her artists, philosophers and 
poets, her great scientists, her mighty 
merchants covering the earth and her 
peaceful sailors steering a world about the 
seas, is not hers now. 

A great clutter and heap of rage is all 
that Germany has got—an overwhelming, 


insurmountable, undying rage of shooting 
and not listening. 

Nobody is paying any attention to Ger- 
many and nobody will—until she stops 
trying to impress people by her Belgiums 
and by her “ Lusitanias." 

Germany has been busy the last sixteen 
months postponing any power she may 
have, or ever have, of getting the atten- 
tion of other nations—five hundred years. 

The only people in Germany who will 
ever be able once more to get attention for 
Germany, i. e., to bring to pass a practical 
working spiritual understanding of her by 
other nations, will be the Germans Colonel 
Roosevelt calls cowards, the Germans who 
are and were against the war, who have 
been momentarily betrayed, and who will 
say that they have been betrayed by their 
experts in being scared on time, and scared 
first, into believing it could not have been 
helped. 

he constructive business men in Ger- 
many believed in advertising. So did the 
Social Democrats. People did not under- 
stand Germany, they claimed. "Let 
them be told,” they said, “let everybody 
wait and see what we are like and can do." 

But Germany’s business men and demo- 
crats and masters of ideas and of modern 
weapons went under to her experts, her 
narrow specialists in force, to men who 
made a stupendous blunder in interpret- 
ing and estimating human nature, and 
what would work with human nature in 
other nations. 

Germany has allowed herself to be 
taken over soul and body by the military 
man’s glib, ordering mind, the soldier’s 
shortsighted, blunt, flat, heavy, pile-driv- 
ing machine-minded idea of what are the 
real elements of power in her own people 
and other peoples. 

She got Belgium human nature wrong. 
It was only a specialist’s view of human 
nature that supposed Belgium would not 
fight because it was little. The German 
military party—a group of specialists— 
would not have fought. So it thought 
Belgium would not. 

The "Lusitania," too, was a soldier’s 
highly specialized blunder—the shortness 
and narrowness of judgment, the failure 
to see the longer, wider consequences, viz., 
the dismayed admission wedged against 
their wills into the minds of peaceful men 
around a world that there was nothing to 
do with a nation that would do a thing 
like this, that would ring bells of joy over 
doing a thing like this, hie to gather to- 
gether over her, heap up a world against 
her—throw a world Mon Ben and crushher. 


What You Should Know about Pneumonia 


N LINE with its policy of giving its readers 
common-sense help on various matters relating 
to their welfare THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
will publish next month an article entitled “What 
You Should Know about Pneumonia.” It will ex- 


plain why pneumonia is increasing, and how best 
to guard against it. A highly interesting feature is 


ence 


a list of certain kinds of people who should be par- 
ticularly careful. The author of the article is Dr. 
Arthur R. Reynolds, former health commissioner 
of Chicago—a physician of note and rare experi- 


More articles from Doctor Reynolds on other 
practical subjects will follow. 


Cards or Gifts 


Our Annual Christmas Farce 


“He doesn't believe much 
in Christmas presents” 


HE Lady-Who-Married-Me was 
all tied up in her annual knot 
over that perennial Christmas 
list. Evidently she had started 
in to prune it. Each year, as the 
Happy Season approaches, it 1s pruned— 
but the only effect has been to make it 
blossom more abundantly. 

“How many now?" I asked. 

The Lady-Who-Married-Me 
and nibbled her futile pencil. 

“ Forty-two, and I can't think of things 
for half of them." 

“Ts it more than last year?" 

“Tm afraid so. We had only forty last 
ek I thought that this year we 'd have 
ess. But they mount up so. 

“Cut 'em out,” I aed. s * Cut some of 
them out, anyway. Let's be S. P. U. G.'s." 

The Lady in distress brightened. 

“All right, let's!" she assented. ‘Or, 
we can send mostly cards. That will be 
much more simple and sensible. Gifts put 
people under such obligations. I wish 
everybody would exchange cards, don't 


sighed, 
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By EDWIN L. SABIN 


ME 


* out- 


you?—that is," she hastened to add, 
side of a few.” 

The idea was a great relief. I felt wholly 
reconciled to accepting even from her a 


ten-cent card, instead of a ten-dollar 
house coat charged to me at the shop. 
But, on the other hand, I was opposed to 
giving her any measly card. She deserved 
the real gift. Other husbands will appre- 
ciate my attitude, I am sure. 

So we tackled the list, which looked 
worse than an appropriation bill after it 
has passed through the House and Senate 
committees. And the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me was not near done with it! She 
had just begun her work of amending, 
substituting and appraising. 


Archie (who was I)........ pies 

John (brother)......... ee muffer, gloves 

Charles (e nother brother). nive. mutter, 
handk's 

Frank (cousin)....... . -homdite, tte, muffler 


Mr. Lewis (old friend 


Aunt 'Retta. 
Uncle Joe... 


Cast of Characters 
The LADY-WHO-MARRIED-ME 


Helen (young niece)....... book 

Baby (latest nephew)...... eap 

Laura (sister-in-law)..... wag, €ioohings,291- 
ter, handk. 

Maud (sister-in-law)..... 9ieokings, bag, hendh, 
collar 


Aunt Georgia (maiden aunt, rich)..-Peevoitee- 
eee, brooch 

Lois (friend)....... ee eee ^er, traveling-case 

Helene (friend).......... Cellese, teeveling- 
eese, bag 

Winifred (friend)......... collar 

Nettie (friend)........... collar 

Virginia (friend) ..te-ei, stockings 

Doris (friend)... (6g d, . towel 

Grace (friend)... ... towo}, ossi, ? 

Louise (friend)..........* esci, ? 


Frances (friend).......... * 


And thence onward down through hope- 
less interrogation points, to the tentative 
end. The list struck me as appalling. It 
was worse than building a first house. 


ORTY-TWO,” reiterated the Lady- 

Who-Married- Me, in genuine despir. 

“And I can’t think of things enough! And 
look at all I’ve got to make yet!’ 

* What, for instance?" 

The question was the inane kind, well- 
intended but ignorant. 

“Why, Baby's cap and Lois's traveling 
case and the collars and the handker- 
chiefs and Aunt Sue's doily and Helene: 
bag and the towel for Doris— 
they must be all handwork, of 
course," she reproved. "And 
then there are those other things 
I haven't thought of, too. | 
don't see how I'm ever going to 
get the time—and we wean "t af- 
ord to buy everything. 
“Cards,” I reminded. ‘‘That’s the 
answer. Cards for everybody. PI order 
up four dozen to-morrow, assorted.” 

“Oh, no!” hastily corrected the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. “We can't do that, 
yet; not for everybody, dear. Don't you 
see? It would look sort of queer. Be 
sides, there's you. I’ve your present 
already bought." 

“Take it SR 

ST wouldn't take 
world," she retorted. 
give me anythin 

“T will, too,’ GU warmly. “And 
it's ordered, anyway 

“Well,” mused NA Lady-Who-Married- 
Me, scanning the list, “we can send cards 
to some people. There’s Aunt Sue. She 
never gives us a thing—just a card. Iwas 
going to send her a doily; but I’d have to 
embroider it. We’ll send her a pretty 
card, to show we remember her.” 

“All right,” I agreed. ‘‘Card for Aunt 
Sue. How about Uncle Joe?" 

“A reading glass costs a dollar and a 


” [ prompted. 
it back for the 
“But you mustn't 
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half," pronounced the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me. “He has an old one, and he 
doesn't read much, except the paper. I 
wonder if a card wouldn't answer for 
him, too." 

“Certainly,” I encouraged. “He doesn’t 
believe much in Christmas presents, any- 
way." 

"And a card is proper; it really is," 
argued the Lady-Who-Married-Me; “a 
remembrance, you know. That's all we 
got from him last year." And she firmly 
added: "It was all we wanted, of course." 

“Of course," I concurred. ‘So a card 
for Uncle Joe. How about Cousin Frank? 
Muffler for him?" 

"Its an awful waste to buy him a 
muffler. I expect he has half a dozen, and 
if he goes to California this winter he 
won't need one. Bachelors don't expect 
presents. No one ever knows what to 
give them. He’d be just as satisfied with 
a card. Last year he sent us only a 
twenty-five-cent book; I saw the price 
mark. It was enough, though." 

“Oh, plenty,” I concurred. 

Card for Frank, then. Hurrah! 

’Twas astonishing what a lot of fool- 
ish giving we eliminated from that list. 
The Lady-Who-Married-Me even culled 
among her friends, of whom there seemed 
to bea host. She culled with a noble dis- 
regard of sentimental association. 

"Here's Lois" she said. “Why, I 
haven't seen her for ten years! I'll send 
her a card, and give the traveling case 
to Aunt 'Retta, and not buy any book. 
That will save at least a dollar. I do hope 
Lois won't send me anything." 


My house coat was only a little 
high in the neck, and that could be 
remedied if ever I got around to it 


“Maybe she won't," I encouraged. 

“Anything much, I mean," hedged the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me. ‘‘She sent me a 
lovely sewing bag last year, a perfect 
dear. It’s the one I gave to Aunt Georgia 
on her birthday.” 

"How about your other friends?” I 
hopefully suggested. 


di [ET me see. There's Helene. I’ve sim- 

ply got to give her the collar. It’s 
almost done, anyway. No, I can give 
her the one I made for Winifred and send 
Winifred a card, or else give it to Nettie. 
I'm so glad I haven't finished the towel, 
though. A card will do as well for Vir- 
ginia. All she sent me last year was a 
sample bottle of cheap perfumery. And 
she's rich. I believe I'll send Aunt 
Georgia a card, too, or else write her a 
nice letter to explain that we're being 
sensible this year and economizing. Shell 


appreciate that, for she's great on econo- 
i She 


mizing, especially at Christmas. 
doesn't give to anybody. She's too 
close." 


"But she may leave us something, 
sometime," I hinted.  . 

“So she may,” nodded the Lady-Who- 
Married-Me. ‘‘Perhaps I'll give her a 
collar of mine, then, that I’ve never worn. 
What did I have down for her? Oh, yes; 
apin. But the collar is just as good, as a 
remembrance, and I can save the pin. 
Or, I can give the pin to— Let’s see. I 
can give it to Lois. No,—I’m to send 
Lois a card; wasn't I? Or Virginia?" 

"You're to send Virginia a card, I 
thought," I corrected. 


“That’s so. Well, I'll see.” The ways 
and means were becoming complicated. 
However, one could trust to the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me to revise and reassemble, 
now that the right plan had been adopted; 
and the new table was delightful in its 
simplicity. 

* We're real S. P. U. G.’s, aren't we!" 
jubilated the Lady-Who-Married-Me. 
"['ve put down a few more names I've 
thought of, mostly cards, you know, so 


, : , 
they don't make much difference. I've 
fifi But isn’t it fine?” 

got hity, now. ut isn t ıt hne: 
t was. 

Archie (I).......... TT ecco SEY 

Me (she)... ... eee ee eor m oe ?*— 

John (a have-to case)............muffler in- 
tended for Frank 

Charles (ditto)... ... eese eee silk hand- 
kerchief (mine) 

Frank (culled)......... eee (card 

Mr. Lewis (culled).. 

Aunt Sue (culled)............ ee 

Aunt 'Retta (by transfer)....... .traveling- 
case intended for Lois 

Uncle Joe (culled).......... eee card 

Uncle Don (a tentative prospect)..diary (wouldn't 


cost much) 

Bennie (being a chíild)........... book 

Helen (ditto)........ es. «+. book 

Baby (wholly gratuitous)....... ».O8p 

Laura (merely the mother)........card enclosed 
with cap 


Maud (a have-to case)....... eee handkerchief 

Aunt Georgía (a real prospect)....collar (probably 
best one) 

Lois (culled)......... e. oer eCard 

Helene (by transfer).......... -..Collar intended 
for Winifred 

Winifred (culled)........... s... card 

Nettie (by transfer)........... e. towel intended 
for Doris 

Virginia (culled)......... ee eee card 

Doris (culled)............ eene card 

Grace ...... .card 


Louise ... 
Frances .. 


And so on, to aggregate only thirty-five 
or forty cards, which, as anybody will 
admit, was a snap. The scheme was 
truly Utopian. 

The slogan of “Do your Christmas 
shopping early" was in the air, and 
the pen of the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me scratched vigorously un- 
til the pile of addressed cards 
and envelopes was neatly stacked 
beside the packages designed for 
the few have-to cases. Never 
before had I fully comprehended 
the whole scope of this new 
factor of simplicity in Christmas 
giving, until at one fell swoop I 
gathered the whole array of 
waiting missives and by one tri 
dumped them into the post-of- 
fice. Customarily we traveled 
back and forth several times, 
strewing articles and then picking 
them up again. 

When I arrived home 
that evening, the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me met 
me in dire distress. 

“Dearest!” she ac- 
cused. ‘What became 
of all my cards? I can’t 
find them anywhere!" 

“I mailed them, of 
course." 

“But, dearest! It’s 
too early for them! You 
could have sent the 
packages, I suppose;but 
not the cards.’ 

“What’s the matter 
with the cards?” 

The cheeks of the La- 
dy - Who- Married - Me 
were flushed; her eyes 
were wide. 

(Continued on page 85) 


A Great Historian’s Warning to Unawakened America 


When France Failed-and Why 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


We asked Professor Hazen to write this story of the unreadi- 
ness of France to meet Germany in 1870. It is good reading— 
one of the most, astonishing chapters in all history—and it is 


thought-provoking. 


Professor Hazen is the author of “Europe Since 1815.” He is 


a lecturer in Johns Hopkins University and was formerly head 
of the historical department of Smith College. 


HE overwhelming defeat of 

France in 1870 imprinted in in- 

delible characters upon the Euro- 

pean consciousness the wisdom of 

military preparation, the abys- 
mal folly of unpreparedness. That war is 
the outstanding landmark in modern his- 
tory, its lesson starkly revealed, not only to 
rulers but to the millions and millions of 
subjects or citizens of the various coun- 
tries. 

The silent, swift, undemonstrative, uni- 
versal resolution of the French people in 
the present crisis, one of the most inspir- 
ing revelations of national character of 
which history bears record, is ample evi- 
dence that France has completely assimi- 
lated all the meaning, obvious and hidden, 
of her calamitous experience forty-five 
years ago. 

The "Third Republic is founded on a rock. 
That rock is the wisdom the French peo- 
ple have distilled from their own unhappy 
and costly errors. For they have seen that 
those errors might have been avoided. 
‘They have learned the salutary lesson that 
only those who take thought for the mor- 
row are likely to enjoy the morrow. The 
present generation of young Frenchmen, 
and the generation of their fathers, have 
had the moral of that distressing tale in- 
culcated daily in their homes and schools 
Their instruction has been thorough. 

France was beaten in 1870 because she 
was hopelessly unprepared for the ele- 
mental contingency that may come to any 
people, as all history and all reason abun- 
dantly prove. Her unpreparedness per- 
waded every aspect of the national life. 
Her Government, her administrative sys- 
tem, her diplomacy, her army and navy all 
bore cumulative witness to the truth that 
a successful war cannot be improvised, 
but is the reward of long, minute, patient, 
intelligent labor. Her unpreparedness 
was none the less because her rulers an- 
nounced that she was absolutely ready. 
Ollivier, the head of the ministry, declared 
in the Chamber of Deputies that he ac- 
cepted the war “with a light heart," a 
phrase he was destined to be still explain- 
ing more than forty years later, indeed un- 
til his death last year. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Gramont, let the Cham- 
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ber understand that a triple alliance would, 
within a few hours, be concluded with 
Austria and Italy. Moreover, “After a vic- 
tory we shall have all the allies we want." 
The Minister. of War, Marshal Lebceuf, 
declared that the army was ready, more 
than ready, and that “‘if the war should last 
a year we would not have to buy a single 
gaiter button.” 

War was declared on July 15th, and 
these brave utterances were put to an 
immediate test. The result was discon- 
certing. The projected alliance with Aus- 
tria and Italy vanished into thin air. It 
had never passed beyond the hazy, ten- 
tative, conversational state which is pre- 
liminary to any serious negotiation, but 
is not serious itself. France found her- 
self alone, confronting not only Prussia, 
but entire Germany. This was the first 
disillusionment. 

The Minister of War, who had declared 
so jauntily that France was supremely 
ready, Hail only to sign the orders of mo- 
bilization to be convicted of an ignorance 
and folly rare even among men who mis- 
take rhetoric for statesmanship. The 
present military system of France and of 
most European countries requires in times 
of peace the complete organization of 
every army corps, each with its infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, special arms, adminis- 
trative services, depots. If war breaks 
out, territorial or regional recruiting per- 
mits a prompt assembling of reserves, and, 
mobilization accomplished, each corps, 
provided with all its essential elements, 
may be sent without delay to the theater 
of operations. 

There was no such system in France in 
1870. The regulations then in force 'pre- 
scribed that the reserves, when. called to 
the colors, should meet at the chief town 
of their department. From there they 
would be sent to the depot of their corps; 
but, the recruiting system being national, 
not regional, the depot was often far away 
and a long voyage was necessary, a first 
cause of delay. At the depot the men 
would receive their uniforms and equip- 
ment. But the depots were sometimes 
poorly supplied, and thus there were 
several additional days of delay until the 
necessary things were procured hora Paris. 


Moreover, the depots were often hundreds 
of miles from the active battalions, and 
the latter had frequently been ordered to 
the frontier, without waiting for the com- 
pletion of the corps. Hence, new journey: 
to join the troops. 

he details connected with this mobili- 
zation would be incredible, if my were 
not supported by incontrovertible evi- 
dence. It might and did happen that 
many a peasant in Brittany would have 
to travel to the depot of his regiment in 
southern France to get his uniform and 
arms, then travel to Alsace and Lorraine 
to join his comrades with the colors. ^ 
workman in Bordeaux might for the same 
reason be obliged to go first to Calais, 
and then to eastern France to join his regi- 
ment. The Eighty-sixth Regiment, sta- 
tioned at Lyons, had its depot at Saint- 
Malo. The Ninety-eighth, located at 
Dunkirk, had its depot at Lyons. The 
arrangements seemed like a premeditated 
insult to common sense. Chance alone 
regulated the reciprocal location of the 
various parts of the machine. "There were 
cases where reservists who were living in 
Strassburg, and whose regiments were 
actually located in Alsace, were sent to 
their respective regimental depots in the 
south of France, or even in Algeria. They 
then returned to Strassburg; that is to say, 
they traveled a thousand miles in order to 
join a camp ten, twenty, or thirty miles 
distant, and with no obstacle in the way 
but this amazing tangle of red tape. 


URING the first fortnight after the dec- 
laration of war thousands of reservists 
were traveling to and fro over France in 
search of their comrades. No wonder the 
officers on the frontier were impatient, de- 
nouncing their slow arrival, which kept 
their ranks far below the normal number. 
No wonder, too, that when they arrived 
the reservists were fatigued by the long 
journeys. Sometimes, indeed, they never 
arrived, as the following example shows: 
On July 18th a detachment of the Fifty- 
third left Lille to go to its depot at Gap. 
where it arrived on the 28th, having been 
forced to make five days’ marches on foot, 
owing to the lack of a railroad beyond 
Grenoble. It did not leave Gap until the 
end of a month, August 3oth— reasons un- 
known. It was then stopped at Lyons, 
because it was not known where its regi- 
ment was. Finally it was ordered, in the 
first days of October, to the Loire to join 
the Twenty-seventh Regiment. It ar- 
rived on the 11th in the middle of the bat- 
tle of Orleans, in which it took part, before 
having joined its new regiment. The old 
regiment had disappeared at Sedan more 
than a month earlier. 
The height of unreason was perhaps 
reached by the general in command of 
Marseilles, who telegraphed to Paris: 
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* Nine thousand reservists here. Don't 
know what to do with them. To get rid 
of them I am going to send them all to 
Algeria by the transports at my disposal." 
Although the Minister of War intervened 
to quash this inept decision, it was partly 
carried out. 

The military instruction of most of the 
reservists was slight. They ought to have 
had two periods of instruction, one of three 
months, another of two, but in almost all 
cases the requirement had been reduced 
to a single month, for reasons of economy. 
Manyof them did not know how to handle 
the chassepot, a weapon recently intro- 
duced. They were therefore in 
the position of raw recruits. 

During all these goings and 
comings the corps commanders 
waited anxiously for the comple- 
ments which were to fill up their 
ranks. But twelve days after the 
order for the mobilization of the 
Army of the Rhine had gone 
forth, calling supposedly for 
350,000 soldiers, only 200,000 
had arrived. 

Nor did the vices of organiza- 
tion end here: Cohesion was as 
lacking as were numbers. Many 
generals were sent to command 
troops with which they were en- 
tirely unacquainted. Reaching 
headquarters, they were some- 
times obliged to seek, not with- 
out loss of time, the location of 
their brigades or divisions. They 
also had hastily to compose their 
staffs. They knew, therefore, lit- 
tle or nothing of what they could 
expect of their officers or their 
men. They had no time or opportunity 
to study the aptitudes of the former or the 
morale or vigor of the latter. Nor did they 
know until after their first inspection how 
well or how poorly their troops were 
equipped. 

Not only soldiers but sometimes gen- 
erals went astray, unable to find their 
places. ‘‘Have arrived at Belfort,” tele- 
graphed General Michel on July 21st. 
** Can't find my brigade; can’t find the 

eneral of the division. What shall I do? 
Don't know where my regiments are." 
'This document is probably unique in 
military records. Another general hunted 
for his artillery staff; another for a cavalry 
corps which did not exist. 


UT the most serious aspect of the sit- 
uation was the lack of the necessary 
supplies. From almost the first day the 
dispatches that poured into the War Of- 
fice were of the same tenor, often expressed 
in the same phrases. “We need every- 
thing," wrote General de Failly on Jul 
19th. “We are in want of everything,” 
telegraphed Bazaine on July 21st. ““Every- 
thing is completely lacking," announced 
Ladmirault a little later. Prince Bibesco, 
a Rumanian by birth and an officer in the 
French army, describes the disillusion- 
ment that awaited General Douay when 
he took command of the Seventh Corps at 
Belfort on July 28th. “The general ex- 
perienced a cruel deception when he ar- 
rived at Belfort. His troops for the most 
art had neither tents nor kettles nor 
annel belts nor medical nor veterinary 
canteens nor drugs nor forges nor pickets 
for their horses, and were without hos- 
pital attendants and administrative func- 


tionaries. As to the storehouses, they 
were empty." Yet the general had been 
assured, as he was leaving Paris the day 
before, that “the depots of the fortress of 
Belfort were abundantly supplied." 

From many sides came the same com- 
plaints—precise, definite. Means of trans- 
port were lacking, horses, carts, saddles, 
saddle cloths, harnesses, stretchers, am- 
bulances. Things arrived piecemeal, can- 
non without ammunition, horses without 
harnesses, tents without tent pins or ropes, 
machine guns without the men who knew 
how to fire them. 

As early as the 26th of July the troops 


The Cold Truth 


2S. 


A successful war cannot be impro- 
vised. 


Only those who take thought for 
the morrow are likely to enjoy the 


morrow. 


about Metz were living on the reserve of 
biscuit. Only thirty-eight additional bak- 
ers were sent to Metz for the one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, and even 
these few were in need of ovens. “I ob- 
serve that the army stands in need of bis- 
cuit and bread,” said the Emperor to the 
Minister of War on that date; “could not 
bread be made in Paris and sent to Metz?" 
Two days later Marshal Lebceuf, who had 
so debonairly declared a few days before 
that the army was transcendently ready, 
telegraphed that his troops could not ad- 
vance because they lacked bread. 

Almost before a shot had been fired in 
this war General de Failly, at Bitche, had 
been obliged to send for coin with which 
to pay his troops, adding, “ Notes won't 
pass." General Frossard, at St. Alvond, 
reported that enormous packages of use- 
less maps had been sent him, maps of Ger- 
many, and that he had not a single map 
of the French frontier. Indeed, through- 
out the war the Germans possessed more 
and better maps of Alsace and Lorraine 
than did the French. 

Everywhere it seemed as if chaos had 
come again. The most elementary pre- 
cautions to procure secrecy in military 
discussions and decisions were not taken. 
At Metz, the very center of the most 
considerable and crucial operations, or- 
ders were known throughout the city and 
the camp almost as soon as given. At 
the beginning of hostilities headquarters 
were located in the Hétel de l'Europe, 
a hotel open to everyone. The staff 
worked in a small hall which strangers 
entered as well as officers. The hotel was 
crowded. gouroaiste lodged there, offi- 
cers brought their wives, a general in- 


stalled his family. A miscellaneous crowd 
of inquisitive, talkative people filled the 
courts, stairways, and corridors. The cor- 
respondent of an English paper, “The 
Standard," boasted that he knew all the 
secrets of the staff. He was arrested for 
his impudence, but the next day his paper 
published the exact composition of the 
army, gave the names of the generals and 
the location of all the corps along the fron- 
tier. 


Wim the officers, too, we see some of 
the cardinal defects of training and 
equipment. Particularly precarious and 
perilous was the knowledge that 
many of them revealed concern- 
inggeography. Casesarerecorded 
of some who confounded the 
Meuse and the Moselle, of some 
who placed Sedan and Metz on 
the same river. Others thought 
that Wissembourg was in Bava- 
ria and that Mülhausen was lo- 
cated on the Rhine. One general 
asked, “ What is the name of this 
water?" [t was the Meuse. 
Another asked how far Metz 
was from the frontier, another 
whether Thionville lay on the 
Rhine. Another inquired of his 
soldiers at Neuville the name of 
the place which he had heroically 
held against the enemy all day 
long. On August 4th, General 
Douay died at Wissembourg. 
It is said that it was only the 
day before that he for the first 
time had consented to look at a 
map. 

As were the members, so was 
the head. Kinglake called Napoleon III 
“a literary man" whose chief character- 
istic was “faltering boldness.” He did 
not show even this during the Franco- 
Prussian War; at the very outset, in ap- 
pointing the corps commanders, he con- 
sulted the personal wishes of favorites 
rather than the interests of the service. 
On July 15th he asked General Bourbaki: 
“Do you wish to command the First 
Corps or the Imperial Guard?" The re- 
ply was that of a courtier: “I shall do in 
this case, as always, whatever the Em- 
peror shall consider beneficial to the serv- 
ice.” Whereupon Napoleon said: “My 
first idea was to give you the command of 
the Guard. I have been led to abandon 
this idea and I now ask you what you pre- 
fer. My desire would be that you should 
take command of the Guard, but I leave 
the choice to you.” Yielding to this timid 
suggestion, the General chose the Guard, 
a body of troops to be held in reserve, for 
whose command he had no aptitude—he 
the brilliant, dashing, aggressive leader of 
Zouaves and sharpshooters. 

The Emperor was the commander-in- 
chief and, as such, it was his business to 
make decisions, to adopt plans, to coórdi- 
nate, direct, inspire. Instead he was a 
reed shaken in the wind. Ill, feeble, irreso- 
lute, he made three different arrangements 
concerning the command of the Army of 
the Rhine during the first two weeks of 
the war. “If the Emperor had a plan, I 
never heard of it," said Bazaine later. 
Another marshal, Canrobert, ascribed the 
failure of the French chiefly to the absence 
of plan. There were, he said, inclinations 
rather than intentions, and intentions 
rather than plans. (Continued on page 94) 


Interesting People 


ALEXANDER SEGAL 


Probably the youngest newspaper reporter in the country. He is but 
eleven, and in the sixth school grade, so there are occasional lapses 
in his style and English, but so sure is his news sense and so strict 
his adherence to facts (as befits a member of the Fourth Estate) 
that the Philadelphia''Public Ledger’’ prints his stories, lapses and all 


Philadelphia Boy Reporter 


MEMBER of the Fourth Estate 
at eleven years of age, a space 
writer on a morning newspaper 
atan age when most boys are 
possessed only of an infinite ca- 

pacity for mischief, that is the achieve- 
ment of Alexander Segal, a Philadelphia 
schoolboy. 

It was on a Sunday night of last winter 
that he made his first appearance in the 
local room of the Philadelphia ‘ Public 
Ledger” and asked for the city editor. 
Stammering with embarrassment, he told 
that busy individual about an accident he 
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had witnessed —"' a c’lision between an am- 
bulance and another cart." 

The city editor swung around and looked 
at him. “Did you see the accident?" he 
asked. “Yes, sir." ‘‘Well, tell him about 
it," and the editor indicated the star re- 
write man at an adjacent desk. 

* Please, sir," was the hesitant answer, 
“I already wrote it out myself." And a 
chubby little fist reached into an inside 
coat pocket and brought forth some 
“copy,” written on two or three sheets of 
paper that he had cut from a school com- 
position book. 


The city editor glanced over it. "Give 
it to him," he said, once more pointing 
toward the rewrite man, “and then just 
tell him who you are and all about your- 
self." 

For several minutes the rewrite man 
quizzed Alex, and then told him that 
would be about all. **Can't I wait till you 
finish?" Alex wanted to know. The re- 
write man told him he could, and Alex sat 
still in his chair, twiddling his cap, until 
the story was finished and turned over to 
the city editor. The city editor nodded 
his head. 

“We'll use your introduction," he said, 
“and let the kid's story follow, just as 
he wrote it." Alex saw the editor take 
his story, fold it together, mark it in the 
corner, and toss it into the basket on the 
copy desk. 

With his voice trembling with eagerness, 
Alex asked, “Will the story I wrote be in 
the paper?" 

«p uess it will, son," the city editor 
told him. 

Alex just smiled, and his brown eyes 
danced with excitement. “Gee, I hope 
so!" hesaid. Then he fumbled some with 
his cap, backed away slowly, and— “Well, 
good night," he burst out, and turning, he 
fairly ran out of the room. 


“The story” was in the paper the next 
morning. Encouraged, Alex has brought 
in stories regularly ever since. All of them 
contain much that is amusing. For in- 
stance: 


May 2. Two persons were suspecked to be 
in the house of Jos. Snellenburgs, 331 South 3d 
street. 

The entire famly have gone away to visit 
someone, and some people say that they had 
seen the light left lit while others say it was 
not left lit. It is hard to tell which is right. 

It was at 8:30 p. m. when the people of the 
neighborhood were arroused at seeing the light 
and so one dective and two officers came from 
3d distric station house. They searched the 
house, but could not find anyone. After fifteen 
minutes of searching up and down stairs they 
finally locked the doors and went away. 

ALEX SEGAL 


Newspapers have put over “kid sto- 
ries" times without number. They have 
endeavored to reproduce a small boy's or 
girl's version of certain incidents in ex- 
actly the language in which they were 
rendered. But Alex is probably the only 
eleven-year-old boy who has written sto- 
ries continuously for a newspaper and had 
them published. 

His first story was admittedly crude. It 
contained many misspelled words. But 
there has been a steady improvement in 
his copy. His latest story, an account of 
an interview with the president judge of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, filled 
nearly two newspaper columns. It con- 
tained less than a dozen misspelled words, 
and surprisingly few errors of grammar 
and punctuation. 

Incidentally, he turned in a really good 
story. He quizzed the judge to his heart’s 


content on matters of interest to young - 


boys, and he faithfully set down what the 
judge told him. 

Alex aspires to be a regular reporter. 
The police at first refused to take him 
seriously, and often told him to “run 
along." Now there is hardly a policeman 
in the city who does not know Alex and 
try to help him when he is after a story. 

The Boy Reporter is in the sixth grade 
at school, and is envied by all his class- 
mates. At times the teacher reads the 
** Boy Reporter stories" to the class, while 
Alex, in his seat, blushes in happy embar- 
rassment. : 

Last Christmas Alex spent two weeks 
in the hospital. A faulty bone in his foot 
that had troubled him for three years was 
the reason for his going. 

Even while he was in the hospital, Alex 
did not neglect an opportunity to get a 
story for his paper. Christmas night the 
assistant night editor answered the tele- 
phone to hear the voice of Alex at the 
other end of the wire. "I've got a good 
story here about the Christmas party the 
nurses gave us in the hospital.” And, 
propped up in a wheel chair, he sent in his 
story. 

Alex is still on the job. Almost any 
Sunday night you can see him sitting at 
the big desk in the corner of the local 
room, carefully writing his latest story. 
Now and then he stops and chews the end 
of his pencil for inspiration. Sometimes it 
is the spelling of a word that stumps him 
for a minute. Suddenly he will smile, as if 
amused with himself for having hesitated, 
and then, bending over his copy paper, he 
starts in once more. 

ROBERT O. COLLINS 


Woman Tamer of the Wilderness 


EN years ago a young school 

teacher faced the alternative of 

giving up the fight against tuber- 

culosis or going out to the pine 

country of northern Minnesota 

as a final chance. She was a Methodist 
minister's daughter,—another way of say- 
ing there was no money for sanitarium 
care,—so Annie Shelland took a claim 
near the Canadian border, in the woods of 
what was then Itasca County, a territory 
in which several New England states 
might be tucked away without crowding, 
and taught one of the schools in an ad- 
joining county. There were only three 
schools in northern Itasca at that time. 
Now, a number of the new ologies teach 


that forgetfulness of the body makes in a 
large sense for the body's well-being. Sim- 
ilarly, Miss Shelland found that northern 
Minnesota was no place to die—there was 
too much work to do. During the three 

ears this realization was becoming em- 
bedded in her consciousness, Itasca Coun- 
ty was divided, and Miss Shelland was 
made school superintendent of the new 
county of Koochiching, a district com- 
prising about 1,900,000 acres of woods 
and lakes and rivers, containing twenty 
rural schools. 

One of the first obstacles which barred 
progress for the new superintendent was 
the need of money to run theschools. Two 
thirds of all the land in the county was 


ANNIE SHELLAND 


Whose work as school supervisor takes her, each year, through 
three thousand miles of north Minnesota woods. The primary need 
of good roads is what she preaches in and out of season to the 
farmers, business men, school boards and legislature of Minnesota 
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EUGENE F. KINKEAD 


The fighting sheriff of Bayonne, New Jersey, who struggled with strikers and 
oil guards, alike, in his determination that Bayonne should not see a repe- 
tition of the Colorado coal strike disgrace. After a long list of picturesque 
achievements, single-handed, he brought about a settlement of the trouble 


held by the State and Federal Governments 
—not subject to taxation. Taxes from the 
remaining one third had to cover the cost 
of road-making, other improvements and 
school maintenance. As a consequence 
many of the children were living in dis- 
tricts where the total taxes of several 
townships would not pay for one month 
of school. i 

New settlers were coming in. Their 
children must be taught, urged the Meth- 
odist conscience. Annie Shelland went to 
St. Paul when the legislature met, to tell 
of the needs of the settlers up in her north 
woods’ domain. She got at work too late 
that year to gain anything but a working 
insight into the operation of the law- 
making machine. The session of 1911 
saw her on the ground with her campaign 
planes. She had written to every mem- 

er of the legislature as soon as the elec- 
tion returns were in, outlining the needs 
of her county. She interested Governor 
Eberhart in m cause. The governor rec- 
ommended action in a special message. 
She found the right committees to meet, 
and met them, persistently and untiringly, 
until a bill was passed that appropriated 
fifty thousand dollars for a school fund to 
to be divided according to the acreage of 
state land in northern Minnesota. ‘This 
gave, approximately, five cents an acre 
and was renewed at the 1913 session. 

During this time other facts had pre- 
sented themselves to Miss Shelland with 
disturbing frequency. Of what use is a 
school fund in a county without roads? 
or with roads which are impassable when 
the snows melt or the autumn rains come? 
So the good roads propaganda gained an- 
other disciple, one who spells faith and 
action alike. 

When the Northern Minnesota Devel- 
opment Association met in International 

alls, capital of Koochiching County, 
Miss Shelland was asked to talk before the 
association on school work in the North. 
She intended to talk about it, too, when 
she began, but the thing which was dis- 
organizing school work loomed so much 
bigger in her mind that before she got 
through, the N. M. D. A. saw the ae 
roads question in a clearer light. ere 
was no use bringing settlers, urged Miss 
Shelland, unless you could promise them 
roads to market and to the schoolhouse— 
which, up in the north woods, is also the 
church and social center. If they come 
under these conditions the settlers do not 
remain. 

The N. M. D. A. is made up of hard- 
headed business men from all the counties 
of northern Minnesota. They can see as 
far through a stone wall as most people. 
They assailed the state capitol with a bill, 
which passed in 1911, providing that the 
state pay one half, the county one fourth 
and the settler one fourth of the cost of 
road-building, the settler's portion to be a 
part of his taxes, extended over a long 
term of years. When Koochiching Coun- 
ty named its committee of three to lay out 
a road system under the new measure, 
Miss Shelland was appointed a member. 

In her travels over the county Miss 
Shelland saw state and federal lands rise 
in value and become marketable through 
pnpietemenpe to property around these 
holdings, although neither had contrib- 
uted a penny toward the cost. She pinned 
on her hat and went back to St. Paul, in 
1913, with a bill that called for a ten-cent- 


an-acre tax on state lands, the money to 
be used for highway improvement. The 
bill failed, but the legislature appropri- 
ated twenty-five thousand dollars to 
Koochiching County for its road needs. 
Miss Shelland is now laying wires to se- 
cure federal aid for road-making where the 
land is largely owned by the Government. 
In the meantime, as superintendent of 
schools and clerk of the county board of 
education, Miss Shelland has seen the 
schools in her district increase from twent 
to forty-eight, several of which are mod- 
eled on the consolidated plan. The schools 
have at least an eight-months term, and 
many of them nine. And every school 


within that three thousand square miles’ 
radius is visited by its superintendent at 
least once a year. Whether she rides, 
drives, walks, or plunges through the 
rapids in a canoe (this latter not an un- 
common experience), she makes the trip to 
the farthermost school tucked away among 
the pines where settlers are clearing vir- 
gin acres, also with Miss Shelland’s help. 

When the north country began to iib: 
en to the need for scientific farming, sev- 
eral counties engaged expert agricultur- 
ists to instruct the settlers in the best 
methods of farming, and to advise them 
regarding the best breeds of dairy cattle 
for their particular districts. Miss Shel- 


land did not cease campaigning until 
Koochiching County secured one of these 
wizards who can make two potatoes grow 
where none grew before. 
course she loves every inch of 
Koochiching's many acres—you can't 
help loving a. thing you've worked hard 
for—and she wants to see it develop into 
the best place on earth for boys and girls. 
Personally, she doesn't look a bit like a 
woman who has faced floods and miles of 
lonesome trails and forest fires and legis- 
latures and other terrifying things. The 
tuberculosis? It disappeared years ago. 
You see, she didn't have time to bother 
with it. MAY STANLEY 


A Whirlwind Sheriff 


O STEP in single-handed and 

write quietus across a revolution 

that threatened bloodshed rarely 

known in industry this side of 

Colorado requires courage and 
conviction plus personality—three nouns 
that seem particularly pat in any attempt 
to pen-picture Sheriff Furene F. Kinkead 
of Hudson County, New Jersey. 

Sheriff Kinkead has a punch in both 
fists and a knock in every knuckle. He 
has an eye that says " I know!” and a chin 
that says "I will!” And beneath both 
lies a frame so commodious in bone and 
sinew that his iron-gray hair rides more 
than six feet above his substantial soles. 

Seven thousand men had struck for 
higher wages in the Standard Oil plants in 
Bayonne. This was in late July. The 
company had muddled up the situation by 
rushing in several hundred hired armed 
guards—something proved within recent 
memory at Paterson, at Roosevelt, as the 
harbinger of hatred and blood spilling. In- 
evitable clashes had come; three men had 
been killed and a score wounded; the po- 
lice had stood by in almost idle indiffer- 
ence. Chaos was king. 

Then Eugene Kinkead squared his 
shoulders and jumped into the middle of 
things. Governor Fielder was about to 
call out the militia and order Constable 
Hook, the strike section, under martial law. 

* Wait a bit! I'll handle this situation 
or bust!" said Sheriff Kinkead. The gov- 
ernor waited. 

'The sheriff found the strikers, most of 
whom were Poles and Russians, inflamed 
at the shooting of their fellows, the con- 
tinuous “sniping” of the guards from the 
walled oi} plants, and the refusal of the 
company to listen to its employees unless 
they would return to work. He sized up 
the situation, and then walked to the com- 
pany’s office. There he demanded ad- 
mittance to the room where the general 
manager and the superintendent were in 
conference. 

“If another shot is fired by one of your 
guards except in defense of life I'll put you 
folks in jail for inciting to riot," was his 
opening blast. “As for your property, I'll 
see to it that that is protected. And, 
furthermore, if any of those guards of 
yours strut along the walls to incite the 
strikers I'll lock them up so quick it'll 
make their heads swim!" 

Then he went back to the strikers. 
“You fellows keep out of the streets!" he 


ordered. “Home is the place for all of you 
just now. If my deputies find one of you 
toting a gun it means jail.” 

The strikers dispersed and went home. 

In the course of the night, guards from 
one of the plants shot now and again at 
surrounding houses. At daybreak the 
sheriff stepped into a home that had been 

unctured and glanced over at the plant. 
he saw eleven men armed with rifles and 
apparently waiting for human targets to 
appear. 

“Come on!" he yelled to his deputies, 
and dashed across the road to the plant. 
A guard leveled his rifle at the sheriff's 
head. 

* Shoot that man if he doesn’t drop his 
gun!" shouted Kinkead. The next mo- 
ment he had the offender by the throat and 
had torn the rifle from his hand. Then he 
arrested Samuel H. Edwards, general 
superintendent of the works, and thirty of 
the guards, on the charge of inciting to 
riot. 

After a brief hiatus of peace the sheriff 
found the strikers getting restive again. 
They wanted their semi-monthly py en- 
velopes. Jeremiah Baly, their leader, was 
feeding the discontent. 

“Swear you'll keep the peace and I'll 
take you to the Standard Oil office," said 
Kinkead. The men swore. Then the 
sheriff led a delegation of two hundred 
men into the yards of the main office. 

“Tve changed my mind,” said Baly. “I 
don’t want my pay now.” 

“Well, you'll get it!” snapped Kinkead, 
rabbing the recalcitrant by the arm. 
aly resisted. A swing, the thud of a fist, 

and the strike leader sprawled on his back. 

A few hours later Kinkead had wrung 
from Baly a written statement that he 
had never been connected with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company but had come over from 
Elizabeth to stir up trouble. 

Meanwhile, timorous citizens had been 
shouting for the militia. 

“Let me supplement my deputies with 
uniformed policemen from cities around 
here and I'll guarantee peace," Kinkead 
told Governor Fielder. 

“Go ahead,” said the governor. 

But the nearby cities refused to respond. 
There was wor enough at home they 
said, to keep all their men busy. 

“We'll see about that,” said the sheriff. 
“The law vests power in meto draft police- 
men for such service in times of trouble." 

Kinkead went to the Seventh Precinct 


station of Jersey City. There he called on 
Captain Larkins and Lieutenant O'Don- 
nell to take the oath of deputy. They re- 
fused. 

“Then I declare you under arrest and 
order you to await action by the Grand 
Jury," said Kinkead. : 

The next day the sheriff had all the uni- 
formed policemen he could use, 

“Why can’t you fix up your differ- 
ences?" he asked the strikers. 

“The company refuses to treat with us," 
they replied. 

his was the very problem that had 
balked the federal conciliators ordered on 
from Washington. 

“Uhm!” said the sheriff. 

He went to the office of the superin- 
tendent of the works. Tucked in'his pock- 
et when he came out was a signed agree- 
ment that if the men would return to 
work the superintendent would recom- 
mend an increase in their wages with 
every assurance that his superiors would 
follow his recommendation. 

Two days later practically every striker 
was back at work, and peace had ousted 
chaos in weary Bayonne. 

Just to clean up his job Sheriff Kinkead 
went to the plant from which the hired 
guards had done most of the shooting and 
where he had already arrested thirty of 
their muster. 

“I want every gunman and assassin 
you've got in this place," he announced. 

Ninety-nine guards—all there were in 
the place—were lined up in the yard, re- 
lieved of their arms and taken to police 
headquarters under arrest. 

Then—his work done, the strike ended, 
Bayonne at peace—Sheriff Eugene Kin- 
kead collapsed. Robbing himself of food 
and sleep, driving himself night and day 
solely by drafts on his dynamic energy, 
the sheriff had strained himself to the 
breaking point. 

He was helped up-stairs to the office of 
the fire chief, and Dr. Bert Daly, former 
mayor of Bayonne, was hustled in to at- 
tend him. The sheriff was put in bed and 
given an alcoholic rub and sedatives. 

“Too bad," said a friend a few hours 
later, standing by his bedside. “It will be 
a lon day before he gets over this.” 

“What's too bad?" asked Sheriff Kin- 
kead, opening his eyes. “You fellows 
make me weary. Here, kick over my 
shoes. I’m going home and have a romp 
with the kid." MERLE CROWELL 
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JACOB SCHMITT 


Known as ''Snakey" Schmitt. 


For many years he has followed the lure 


of the jungle, seemingly immune to its terrors. There is hardly a spot on 
his body that has not been clawed, bitten or stung. His struggle with a 
200-pound boa-constrictor (described on this page) was a mere incident 


in a richly eventful career. 


He procures animals of all kinds for ‘‘zoos’’ 


“Snakey” Schmitt's Life of Thrills 


HINK of standing for two mor- 

tal hours in the jungle witha huge 

boa-constrictor tightly coiled 

about you, patiently waiting 

until the snake should become 

sufficiently weary to relax and make 
escape from its deadly embrace possible. 

This is but one of the score upon scores 

of experiences that have fallen to the lot 
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of Jacob, better known as “Snakey,” 
Schmitt. All his life Snakey Schmitt has 
been battling with the jungle denizens, 
and his body is covered with innumerable 
scars, mute testimony to his conflicts. 
Snakey Schmitt is known to all the animal 
dealers and to the curators of most zoólog- 
ical gardens in this country. He earns his 
livelihood by trekking through the jungles 


of South America in quest of birds, beasts 
and reptiles. Every three months or so a 
vessel from a South American port arrives 
at New York with Snakey Schmitt and 
his harvest, gleaned through weeks of pri- 
vation and adventure in the trackless 
tropical forests. > 

Snakey Schmitt has been bitten so often 
by poisonous snakes and other reptiles 
that he seems immune to toxins. Snakey 
has had so many fevers that he seems 
proof against all ills. Poisons and fevers 
and slashing fangs have injured him not a 
whit. Snakey will probably die peaceably 
in bed from a mild attack of quinsy. 

Jacob Schmitt first came into being in 
Batavia, jns His father before him was 
an animal collector in those islands of the 
Malaysian group. After several years 
spent with his parent in South Sea jungles 
Snakey branched out for himself, and so 
the wilds of India and, later, Africa came 
to know the man without fear. For the 
last ten years South America has been his 
hunting grounds, and New York his head- 
quarters in the few days of the year he 
can bring himself to spend away from his 
beloved wilds. 

Snakey is ever good material for the 
ship news reporters of New York. On 
every visit to civilization the doughty 
pe has a new lot of adventures to re- 
ate. He proudly displays his latest scars. 
There is hardly a spot on his body that 
has not been clawed, bitten, or stung. 

But of all his narrow escapes Snakey 
reckons that with a giant boa-constrictor 
to have been his closest escape. In his 
own words, he admits that he saw "the 
pearly gates opening wide for his recep- 
tion.” He contends that the average man 
of average strength can handle snakes of 
the constricting type up to one hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight. Over that 
weight the snake has the greater advan- 


tage: t 

t was in a Colombian jungle that 
Snakey came to conclusions with a boa 
weighing in the neighborhood of two hun- 
dred pounds. Schmitt had captured the 
boa in a box trap and had gone out alone 
from his camp with a gunny sack to fetch 
in his prize. Seizing the snake by the tail 
he began to drag it out, foot after foot of 
wriggling, resisting muscle. 

Right here it might be explained that 
snakes of the constricting type are well- 
nigh harmless unless they can grip some 
stationary object with their tails. They 
must have a fulcrum. So Snakey dragged 
out the boa, foot after foot. And, unbe- 
known to the collector, the snake gripped 
a small tree with its tail. Suddenly the 
snake asserted itself and the nerveless 
Schmitt found himself embraced. Three 
ge muscular coils held him in a vise. 

is legs were pressed together and his left 
arm was pinned against his body. 

Snakey made use of his only free mem- 
ber, his right hand, and with this he seized 
the boa about the neck. Then he began 
a struggle that but few, if any, human 
beings had ever before experienced. The 
angry boa struck time and again at the 
collector's face, but he desperately gripped 
the reptile by the throat. The great coils 
tightened and tightened and Schmitt felt 
the breath of life being squeezed out of 
pim but his tried courage never forsook 

im. 

It was an unequal struggle, but Snakey 
Schmitt had been in many tight corners 
before and he had never aebnowicdgl de- 


feat. So for two hours the boa tried to 
squeeze the life out of Schmitt, but 
Schmitt fought back, and at last he began to 
win; he felt the coils beginning to relax 
and his iron fingers grew more taut about 
the boa’s throat. Then the coils became 
loose enough for Snakey, with a super- 
human effort, to free himself. A sudden 
kick at the snake’s tail ended the battle. 
The great reptile relaxed, and before 
Snakey fell to the ground from exhaustion 
he had put the squirming length of the 


huge constrictor into the gunny sack. 

FEA Schmitt has brought many new 
birds, snakes and beasts out of the wilds. 
One of his most valued discoveries was a 
nest-building snake. He brought out a 
live specimen for the Bronx Zoo, New 
York, but it died after a few weeks in 
captivity. The nest-building snake makes 
its home in trees. The nest is somewhat 
like that constructed by wasps, only a 
small round opening being left. Inside 
the nest the poisonous reptile waits for its 


rey in the shape of birds, which attracted 
by the opening curiously enter upon in- 
stant doom. 

Snakey Schmitt plans to make two or 
three more trips to South America, after 
which he says he will invest in a Long 
Island farm and “settle down.” Those 
who know the man without fear know he 
will never “settle down.” The great 
tropic jungles with their fangs, claws and 
poisons are too alluring. 

ROSLYN D. WHYTOCK 


MRS. EMMA ELLIS 


Who finds mothers for motherless sailors. Perhaps we don’t think of sail- 
ors as being in need of mothering, but Mrs. Ellis has found that many an 
orphan sailor lad is grateful for someone to write to, a home to visit on 
shore leave and a letter to read in the long sea watches—in short, a 


mother. 


Some of the letters she receives from her boys are wonderful 


A Mother to 


RS. EMMA ELLIS of Indian- 

apolis, Indiana, is a woman 

well worth knowing. She has 

a great, big mother-heart that 

goes out to orphaned Ameri- 
can sailors—not only goes out but goes 
out to help them. She has formed a vol- 
unteer organization known as the Mothers’ 
Correspondence Club. Its object is to 
provide a “‘mother” for every motherless 
boy in the United States Navy and a letter 
full of love and kindness each week to 
every adopted son. The movement has 
taken hold with such rapidity that since its 
inception, a few months ago, the member- 
ship of the club has increased from one— 
Mrs. Ellis, the founder—to more than sixty 
women, and the demand for “mothers” 
is far greater than the supply. 


Sailor Boys 


The most convincing elements of Mrs. 

is’s project are the eagerness with whic 
Ellis’s project are the eag th which 
the “tars” themselves have accepted it, 
the heart-warming letters that come from 
them, and the commendation given the 
idea by the Navy Department in official 
correspondence to Mrs. Ellis. 


I lost my mother when I was eight years old, 
and my father was a drinking man [writes an 
eighteen-year-old bluejacket]. / can’t help cry- 
ing at nights, sometimes, because I have no 
mother. No one writes to me, only boys. I 
will be awful glad if you will get me a mother. 


From a naval training station in South 
Carolina another writes: 


I would like you to find me a nice lady who 


would like to have a nice fellow eighteen years 
old fora son. Z would do all I could for her just 
to have someone to call “mother.” 


Wrote the chaplain of the Great Lakes 
(Illinois) training station to Mrs. Ellis in 
answer to a request for the names of 
motherless boys: 


This is a very bright boy but he is hard to 
reach. Do not inquire into his past if you wish 
to make a friend of him. His parents are living 
but his mother shows no interest whatever in him. 


Mrs. Ellis began her inquiries into the 
lives of boys in the navy about eight years 
ago when, as a delegate to a church con- 
ference, she heard a speaker discuss navy 
conditions and was informed that mother- 
less boys sometimes would pay ten cents 


.to read letters their comrades received 


from home. 

She sought at first to work along the 
lines of temperance. She found that many 
of the boys lacked family ties to influence 
their daily lives, and that they had no 
homes to visit on their furloughs. 

Then it was that the idea for the cor- 
respondence club came to her. She took 
up the matter with Secretary Daniels of 
the Navy Department. He wrote that 
he thought the plan unique and gave her 
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permission to try it. Mrs. Ellis soon 
found herself overburdened with corre- 
spondence and set about to enlist other 
women of all religious denominations in 
the work. When a boy showed a prefer- 
ence for any faith he was supplied with a 
“mother” of that faith. 

Mrs. Ellis wrote letters to officers of the 
training stations and battleships with the 
request that the letters be placed on the 
bulletin boards so that all might read. 
With the letters went a newspaper clip- 
ping explaining her plan. Then came a 

ood of mail from the lads. Some of them 
wrote haltingly and boyishly; others were 
more gravely interested; all wanted a 
“mother.” 

The boys who are “adopted” are made 
to feel immediately that they have ac- 
quired a family. “Mothers” write lon 
letters, which are eagerly answered, an 
there is something pathetic in the joy 
that the homeless young “tars” take in 
having someone to whom to write. As 
soon as Mrs. Ellis receives letters she se- 
lects a woman of Christian character who 
is willing to undertake the responsibility 


of keeping up the correspondence, and en- 
rolls the. woman as a member of the club. 

The boys, from their letters, look for- 
ward with great eagerness to the time of 
their furloughs. They all have been in- 
vited to visit "mother," just as they 
would if they had real mothers. The 
sailors and their “mothers” have ex- 
changed photographs, and on birthdays 
tokens of love and remembrance are sent 
to the boys. One “mother” sent a cake by 
parcel post to her “boy.” The daughter in 
another family sent her “brother” a piece 
of fancywork for his kit. Such thought- 
fulness is designed to prevent the ache of 
loneliness that the lads feel when they see 
other boys rejoicing over gifts and letters 
from home. 

The following is an extract from one of 
the scores of letters received by Mrs. Ellis: 


Dear Mrs. Ellis: My mother was killed in a 
railway wreck in 1910, and I was a good many 
miles from home and did not get to see her. 
I wrote my mother quite often before she was 
killed, and now I have no one to write to, so if 
you will find me a nice mother I will thank you 
very much. Cause a boy don't know how he 


misses a mother until she is gone. I am a boy of 
seventeen and if I only had someone to call 
mother I would be all right. 


Here is another appeal from a letter 
that shows how the lads miss their “‘ best 
friends”: 


I am another one of those boys that has no 
dear mother, and never knew a father. I am 
hurt when my friends show me long and loving 
letters from their mothers, and sometimes 7 
have seen women on the street, that is, old ladies, 
that looked so kind and loving that I have felt liże 
dropping on my knees in front of them and asking 
if they would care to take me as a son. That is 
how bad I have wanted a mother at times in my 


life. 


The rules and requirements for mem- 
bership in the Mothers’ Correspondence 
Club are few. The requirements are: “A 
true Christian spirit, a good education, a 
heart full of love for boys, and mature 
motherhood.” Many of these vicarious 
mothers have sons of their own, but still 
have room in their hearts for a motherless 
boy. ALBERT G. BRENTON 


HABITS 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL, MORAL—How to Acquire Good Ones 
and How to Get Rid of Bad Ones 


Young Salesman Tells How 
He Overcame a Difficulty 


AM a commercial traveler 

who has conquered the hab- 

it of despondency. Every- 
one who sells goods knows how 
fierce is the competition. When 
I took this job, six years ago, it 
seemed absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. I didn’t sell anything to 
speak of, and made up my mind 
haf I couldn’t; though I kept on 
making the round of the gro- 
ceries. There seemed to be one 
thousand salesmen just ahead of 
me. I grew bitter at the one 
thousand and everybody else. 
Whenever I entered a store it 
was with the firm conviction 
that I should not get an order. 
I looked dull-eyed at the mer- 
chant, and said gloomily: 

“Anything in my line?” at the 
same time reaching for the door- 
knob. They didn’t try to de- 
tain me. 

One day in conversation with 
an old drummer, a shrewd vet- 
eran of the road, I opened my 
heart with a savage complaint 
about the one thousand salesmen, 
my advance guard. He puffed 
his cigar a moment, his eyes twin- 
kled and he slapped me on the 
shoulder. 


The Working Habits of 
the President 
of the United States 
O MAN in this country 


has better working habits 
than President Wilson. He does 


his day’s tasks in an orderly, 
In the 


January number James Hay, Jr., 


highly efficient manner. 


will describe in this department 
the working habits of the Presi- 
dent. The article will be par- 
ticularly suggestive to business 


men, young and old. 


“T know,” hesaid. ‘Ihad ’em ahead of 
me once. They raised Cain with me, un- 
til I chased 'em to the rear. Take my ad- 

vice, boy, and get up to the head 
of the procession, and let the 
other fellows do the worrying.” 

I thought it over, and it 
dawned on me that it was a ques- 
tion of viewpoint. I had formed 
a habit of picturing myself at the 
tail of the line, though in reality 
we were going in a circle and my 
portion was as good as any. 
Then I changed my tactics and 
formed a new habit—the habit of 
thinking of myself as the leader, 
the very first man in the tern- 
tory. Just as an experiment | 
went out the next day believing 
that I should pet orders. I pulled 
out my order book and pencil the 
moment I entered a store and 
began to name certain goods. 

“Sugar?” I cried, looking the 
grocer expectantly in the eye, as 
much as to say that I could sec 
theempty barrel behind his coun- 
ter. And the barrel was empty. 
It worked so well in the first 
store that I tried it more vigor- 
ously in the next, and the mer- 
chant came down freely. It 
was almost uncanny, the way I 
guessed the items he needed. | 
went out on the sidewalk and 
laughed aloud. And I actually 
sold more goods that day than | 
had sold before in three weeks. 

Well, the firm raised my sal- 
ary, (Continued on page 7o) 
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FAIRY 
SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy Soap is refreshing because 
of its purity and pleasing cleansing 
quality. Skilled soap-making 
experts use only the choicest ma- 
terials in making it. 


Fairy Soap is as pure as its white- 
ness suggests. Each cake is kept 


clean and sweet by the dainty tis- 
sue wrapper and the individual 
box in which it is enclosed. 


The white oval cake fits the hand 
GuE:KK FAIRBANK COMPANY] 
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Tyson p 
SONNE 


( | went to buy 
a phono graph- 
I found one --and some- 


th ing infinilely greater. 


EFORE I purchased I looked at many phonographs. 
Acolian-Vocalion, Style E. $50 est A 

Cabinet models from $35 upward ‘Fine instruments though some of them were, the 
differences seemed trifling. All looked alike. In 
playing, one did, perhaps, a little better with in- 


> 


strumental music; another gave a shade more per- 


fect reproduction of the human voice. 


And then, at last, my quest led me to the new phonograph— 
and all the others faded from my mind. 


It was a very beautiful instrument to look at—this new phono- 
graph. Character and distinction showed in every line; in its rare 
depth of finish was suggested the richness of old mahogany. 


A record was put in and I heard sounds I never dreamed 
the phonograph could reproduce. Sweet, full richnesses of tone, 
vibrant with the very quality of life. Deep voices of the orchestra 
other phonographs had but meagrely portrayed. Delicate tonal- 
tints that marked the subtle difference of instrument and instru- 
ment. All untinged with any hint of phonographic stridency. 


The demonstrator asked me if I wished to play it. What could 
he mean? How could one play a phonograph? 


Aeolian-Vocalion, StyleG. $100 
Models of this character in various sizes 


from $75 upward And then a miracle of music happened. I became the most 
talented and versatile musician the wildest flight of imagination 


could picture. 


I played the flute—and reveled in the joy of expressing my in- 
most music-feeling in its liquid, mellow tone. 


I played the violin—and all the wistful string-beauty of that 
wizard instrument responded to my mood and wish. 


oases 


I played the French horn, the clarinet, the 'cello. I whistled. 
I even sang—first with a full-throated baritone, and then with a 
marvellous and bell-like tenor. 


Aeolian - Vocalion 
Style L. $375 

One of the regular stock models 
of distinctive and beautiful 

design 

Aeolian- Vocalions may be ob- 
tained in a varicty of Art and 

> Period models 


Did I really do these things? No! But that wonderful phono- 
graph did them under my control: so utterly, so completely reflect- 


ing my spirit, that the joy was close akin to actual production— 


as though I myself were sounding the very notes, 


: And so I found the new phonograph that gave to me, at last 
«fos the means to voice the latent music-instinct of my soul. 


NAS esi D! 
AN) AN Wwe 
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The AEOLIAN- 


J VOCALION | 


“THE PHONOGRAPH THAT 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 

The Aeolian - Vocalion is a phono- 
graph— but a phonograph possessing 
such revolutionary features that it is 
virtually a new lype of musical instru- 
ment. 

The one thet has been described is 
unique, unprecedented. It gives to the 
phonograph a charm and added inter- 
est hitherto not even suggested in other 
instruments. 


The Graduola 


This is the name of this new feature 
—the most important musical inven- 
tion since the phonograph itself was 
patented. 


The Graduola is a device for tone- 
control. Its operation is as simple as 
the opening and closing of one’s hand. 
It enables one to shade the tone— now 
reducing it to the softest whisper, now 
swelling it to full fortissimo. 


It does not change the technique of 
a record, its tempo or the spirit of it. 
But it does permit one to introduce 
the thousand subtle variations of tone- 
color that an artist himself changes in 
each performance. 


And it gives a new quality of living- 
ness to records, and enables one to take 
a personal part in their rendition. 


It should be understood that while 
the Graduola is the first device that 
satisfactorily governs tone-volume and 
as such is of supreme musical value to 
the phonograph, it is not arbitrary. 
That is, it may be used or ignored at 
will. 'There are, perhaps, records one 
might never wish to change. In that 
case the Aeolian- Voealion plays them 
without variation, just as other phono- 
graphs do. 


The New Sound-Box 


As the result of recent scientific 
discoveries and new inventions. the 
Aeolian-Vocalion is equipped with a 
Sound- Box far superior to any hither- 
to used. This Sound- Box produces an 
entirely new character and quality of 
phonograph tone. 


Instead of having the usual thin, 
nasal phonograph tone, the Aeolian- 
Vocalion tone is full, rich and mellow. 


The lower tones of different instru- 
ments, and indeed the deep-voiced 
instruments themselves, like the tuba, 
for example, are for the first time suit- 
ably reproduced by this new Sound- 
Box. 


MAKES YOU AN ARTIST” 


The Symphonic Horn 


This is another new feature that is 
the result of laborious acoustical re- 
search and experiment. Its superiority 
in design and composition result in 
amplifying tones without giving them 
stridency or changing their character. 


Due to this patented Horn, all the 
delicate distinctions between instru- 
ments are preserved. 


Even when a full orchestra is play- 
ing. one can distinguish the different 
voices. The strings, the horns, the 
wood-winds and the brasses are true 
to life. While the relation between 
upper and lower tones are so perfectly 
maintained as to give an entirely new 
“balance” to the performance. 


Other Features 


Among other important and exclu- 
sive features, two may be mentioned. 
These are: 

The Automatic Stop—which is the 
most simple and efficient yet devised. 
Two movements, simultaneously per- 
formed, start the record revolving and 
"set" it to stop at the end or at any 
place in the piece desired. 


Improved Appearance — The Acolian- 
Vocalion sets an entirely new standard 
of design and finish for phonographs. 


Even the least expensive “regular” 
models are the creations of artist 
designers and convey a distinct im- 
pression of grace and dignity. 


The costlier models and the “Period” 
and "Art" cases are on a par with the 
finest examples of modern designing. 


Also, all models are finished 
in finest woods, with a depth of 
color and beauty of grain hither- 
to confined to expensive pianos. 


Where to Hear the Aeolian-V ocalion 


Though introduced less than a year ago 
the Aeolian-Vocalion has already scored 
one of the most remarkable successes ever 
achieved by a musical Instrument. Its out- 
put and representation are still compara- 
tively limited, however. We will be very 
glad to notify all who write where they 
may find it on exhibition, and will also 
send them free catalog giving prices and 
other particulars and containing a most in- 
teresting explanation of how the phono- 
graph reproduces sound, 

Prices for Regular Styles from $35 to 
$375. Special ''Art" models from $400 up- 
wards. Exclusive cases designed and exe- 
cuted to order. 


Address Dept. C 12 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola—largest manufac- 
turers of musical instruments in the world 


Aeolian-Vocalion 

Style K. $300 

Models of this character in various 
sizes from $250 upward 


Art-Vocalion 


Style VK 
© Early English, Gray Oak or Jacobean Oak 


Art-Vocalion 
Style QK 
Sheraton 

Mahogany with 

Satinwood inlay . 

or Satinicood, Painted V 

Special cases to corre- 

spond with any interior will be 

designed and crecuted 
to order 
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Actor-snatching 
and the Movies 


(Continued from page 37) 


well be left to adjust itself. What is of 
more vital interest is the effect of the 
movies on the actors’ art—on the art, 
therefore, of the drama. I think it may 
be stated with very little qualification 
that this effect, on the whole, is probably 
bad. It is bad on the ancient principle 
that you cannot serve two masters. he 
other day I was talking with one of the 
most skilled and versatile of the English 
actors now regularly appearing in Amer- 
ica, and he told of going to see a certain 
actor perform whom he had not seen for 
several seasons. 

“I watched him for a while in amaze- 
ment,” he said, “for his style had changed 
so radically, and for the worse, that I 
could hardly believe it was he. Then I 
suddenly realized what was the trouble. 
He had been in the movies!” 

“ Did you ever try the movies?” I asked. 

"Once," he said, “and never again, so 
help me! I went down to Havana with a 
good company, mostly ‘legitimate’ players, 
to put on a feature film. For a few daysit 
was rather good fun, as well as very good 
pay; but after that it got more and more 
terrible, till I could conceive of nothing 
more deadly. Silent mouthings before a 
dumb camera, exaggerated gesticulations, 
the most childlike pantomime to express a 
little story which was of no importance, 
and vole be of no importance, without 
literature—spoken dialogue—to help it 
out! Between the merciless realism of the 
backgrounds against which you act and 


THE MODERATE PRICE OF BERKEY & GAY FURNI- 
TURE IS A PLEASANT SURPRISE TO MANY PEOPLE 


N the thousands of American homes where Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture has been in service during the lifetime of the past and present 
generation, its beauty and its heirloom qualities are well known. To 


those who have enjoyed it and become familiar with it, either as 
guests in these homes or through other contact, it is natural the as- 
sumption should be that it must of course be quite expensive. 


met 


7, 


q Closer familiarity and contact with Berkey & Gay Furniture, however, develops the 
fact that it is not; that pride in the possession, assurance of thorough goodness and enjoy- 
ment in its ownership may be experienced with an outlay no greater than would be re- 
quired for that which is quite ordinary. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“FOR YOUR CHILDREN'S HEIRLOOMS” 


rap 


CORP PS OIE E 


contains a wealth of meaning in the present value of this heirloom quality. 


Q In this ability to produce a standard at a commer- 
cially possible price the Berkey & Gay organization 
is very unusual. There are no others similar. Ideals 
adhered to rigidly ; approval by the American peo- 
ple in a big way the desire of responsible re- 
tailers in representative communities throughout 
the country to link their effort with ours, are in a 
reat measure responsible. The entire situation is 
‘ound in the fact that there is but one Berkey & Gay 


qd A booklet called '' Masterpieces in Miniature" 
containing fifty reproductions of plates from our 
dealers portfolio gives a very good idea of the 
great possibilities for tasteful, correct home 
furnishing in the Berkey & Gay Furniture. 
This, together with Eugene Field's Whim- 
sical Poem “In Amsterdam,” we will be 
glad to send upon receipt of six cents in United 
States postage. 


the utter lack of any intellectual stimula- 
tion in the stuff you are acting, motion pic- 
ture work to a player with a grain of real 
artistic feeling and ambition is a beastly 
and stultifying thing. Never again for 
mine!” 


Furniture Company. 


By inr mom 
MEMBER OF 


NoT all actors feel this way, and those 
who do are not always brave enough 
to say so. Nevertheless, there is a great 
deal of truth in this player’s words. The 
utter lack of intellectual appeal in the 
movie drama, the complete absence of 
speech to develop the player’s faculties 
for nuances of expression, the strident in- 
sistence on exaggerated gesticulation and 
facial play, the bald, unimaginative real- 
ism of the background, above all, perhaps, 
the nightmare brevity of the *'scenes," 
forbidding the sustained creation of a 
mood, the slowly-wrought, carefully-built 
emotional effect, cannot help being stulti- 
fying tothe player, and injurious to his art. 

It is never wise to predict that the mi- 
raculous will not occur; there may come a 
time when careful critics wiH award to 
some movie pue the treasured adjec- 
tive "great. ut at the present time, 
certainly, any such use of the adjective 
would be absurd. The movie drama has 
not yet shown itself capable, nor given the 
slightest indication that it ever can show 
itself capable, of affording an actor the 
chance to do great work. 

Joseph Jefferson was a great comedian 
because his performances greatly stirred 
us, because they profoundly revealed the 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


Factories, Executive Office and Show Rooms 
163 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms, 113.119 West 
40th Street, New York — Wholesale Only. 
identifies to you each 


Visitors’ privileges extended only when accompanied by Berkey & Gay 
a dealer or with a letter of introduction. piece 


Ar o iss 
Pap 


ow vomm usa 


This inlaid mark of honor 


FREE Trial | JVs Ka LL aL | 
| for Xmas g 


Your choice of 100 


styles famous Pied- 
^ mont southern fee Cotes 
Reduced Pri chests on ys e trial. 
Prices We pay the freight. A Pi 
tects fura, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, al 
gor. Fipest gin to any woman. 't miss this liberal offer. 
rite today for big, new catalog and reduc: 


nt Red Cedar Chest Co. Statesville, N. C. 


Most wonderful piece of 
furniture ever invented. 
Handsome DAVENPORT and COUCH in 
daytime. Full size comfortable BED 
with MATTRESS at night. Spacious RED 
CEDAR WARDROBE, mothproof, for 
your clothing all the time. $ 

child can easily transform Davenport into bed. 

factory TO YOU at factory prices. Write today. Frec cat 


WONDER BED MFG. 00., Dept. B-26, NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Pajamas »/? Night Shirts Ask for the new 
one-piece Pajama 
-no waist StTINS 


NU 


E.Rosenfeld & Co 
Ballo. and NewYork 


radiate comfort 
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WINTER CAR 


Comfort and complete protection 
for the Winter months—then, in 
the Spring, a quick change back to 
the standard touring car or roadster 


The tops are well and strongly fitted 
to the cars at the factory. ` They 
are upholstered in cloth, and the 
appointments are in good taste. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster complete, 
including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Musical history was made a short time ago at Orange, New Jersey. 


At the laboratories of the New Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph, 300 
phonograph experts were witnesses to an epoch-making experiment. 


When the test was done, the entire gathering agreed as one—a modern 
miracle had been performed before their eyes. 


Three factors predominated. 


Alice Verlet, the famous Belgian prima donna, 
whom European musical critics have hailed as 
the “New Queen of Song.” 


The New Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph. 
And Thomas A. Edison. He alone knew of 


the revelation to come; of the human voice 
with all its range, its sweetness, its mellowness, 
its sympathy and pathos coming from the in- 
strument he had created. 


Miss Verlet stood beside the New Edison Dia- 
mond Disc Phonograph. Mr. Edison sat with 
his head bowed upon his hand. 


There came the clear notes of the beautiful 
song, “Caro Nome,” from Rigoletto. 


Which was singing, phonograph or lady? 
The ear could not distinguish. Only the eye 
could discern that Miss Verlet’s lips were 


not moving. The Edison Diamond Disc was 
singing alone. Then—a greater volume—but 
only a greater volume—Miss Verlet joined 
her voice with the singing of the Edison 
Diamond Disc. 


Two voices—exactly the same two—were sing- 
ing together. No one among the 300 could 
tell which was the more clear or distinct, or 
more full of feeling. 


The song volume decreased. The ear heard 
but one voice. The eye must tell again. 
Miss Ferlets lips were moving. It was she who 
was singing. 


Faces were lit up with surprise—even with 
amazement—a modern miracle was happening 
just before them. 


The phonograph and the lady continued 
their duet to the end. Enthusiasm, almost 
unbounded, ran through the audience. 


E — M —— 
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Nearly 500 Phonograph Experts 
Held Spellbound By Unprecedented 
;4; Ke-creation of Music 
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Quickly these men realized that there had been given to the world a 
new instrument which years of endeavor had made so complete that 
even "perfect" failed as a descriptive word. 


They could not describe the tone of the New Edison. It was not enough to call it “human, life- 
like, natural." No more could they describe a beautiful rose as “true to nature." This New 
Edison was nature itself. It was the artist in all but form. 


The Edison has no tone of its own. It is a perfect vehicle for the re-creation of the artist's voice 
—or instrument. 


New Fdison 


Phonograph 


! 
! 


No Needles to Change. 


'The reasons for the absolute perfection of 
the Diamond Disc Phonograph are manifold. 
The music passes through a real diamond, 
traversing a record so hard that human hands 
cannot break it. Edison records have been 
played 6,000 times, with the same sweetness 
and fidelity from the last rendition as from 
the first. Edison records are thicker than 
any ever made before. 


By Mr. Edison's vertical system of recording, 
used only by him (as against the lateral system), 
there can be no wear on the record. ‘The re- 
corder makes a polished path which the smooth 


Unbreakable Records. 


surface of the diamond stylus merely floats over. 


The smooth diamond point in passing over 
the record is as an automobile running over 
a hill and then into a valley. There is no 
more wear on the top of the hill than at the 
bottom of the valley. This is in contra-dis- 
tinction to the lateral system of recording, 
which is as a twisting river always wearing 
away its banks. 


Diamond Disc 
iM 


Edison dealers everywhere are ready to give 
you a demonstration of the new Diamond Disc. 
Ask to see the $250 Diamond Disc Phono- 
graph, which is the official laboratory model. 


Special Edison Christmas Concerts are being given everywhere by Edison Dealers. 
You will be under no obligation if you ask to have your favorite records played 
for you. Make up your mind to hear a Christmas Concert early. If you would 
prefer, arrangements can be made to have a demonstration in your own home. 


Or, write us for a catalog of records and Diamond Disc Phonographs 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1059, Orange, New Jersey 
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No 


. 821 


Day Dreams Paper Weight 


8 in. long. 


Price, $1.50 


“ARTBROENZ” PRODUCTS 


BOOK ROCKS - BOUDOIR LAMPS - ASH TRAYS 
PAPER WEIGHTS - STATUARY - PORTABLES, ETC. 


No, 805 
Card Tray 
Width 114 in. 
Price, $3.00 


No. 560 
Height 103 in 
“‘History’’ Book Rocks 
Price, $6.00 Pair 


No. 1023 
Dante 
Height 9} in. 
Price, $6.00 


ISTINCTIVE GIFTS 


Unusual Bridge Prizes 
and for 


<4 Decorative Use in the Home 
“ARTBR°NZ’’ represents the per- 


fected development of a process that 
permits a scientific and heavy seamless 
deposit of Government test bronze 
applied over a reinforced baser core 
—resulting in a finished product the 
equal of cast bronze in finish, work- 
manship and durability at one-tenth 
the prices. 


*ARTBR?NZ" Products are 
for sale by the best stores through- 
out the country at prices ranging 
from $1.50 up. When west of 
Chicago, add $.50 to price list. 


When buying anything in bronze, 
insist that it is ““ARTBR°NZ’’ 


which is guaranteed and assures 
you of absolute satisfaction. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Go to the leading department, jew- 


No, 1722 
Boudoir Lamp 
Height 17 in. 

Price, $7.70 


Does not include shade 


No. 1053 
Height 
194 in. 
Winged 
Victory 

Price 
$20.00 


Send to-day for 


elry and other stores and see the f this beautiful catalog 
complete lineof**AR TBR9NZ"' f iugis simon 200 
Products. We know f onrequest. Mention 
you will be delighted | mee Masazine. 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS with their rare finish 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York and beauty and agree- 
Gentlemen: — Kindly send me your cata- ably surprised at their 


log of 'ARTBR9NZ '' Products. 
x Amer Mas. 121.15 || moderate prices. 


If by chance your dealer is out 
of stock, write us at once and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Kathodion Bronze Works 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


EIGHT MONTHS 
TO PAY 


SENT ON APPROVAL—NO: MONEY DOWN 
No obligation: pay 2¢ you can. Order any diamond from our 
catalogue: when received. if not absolutely satisfactory. return 
it Cic: vie keep it and pay 207, of the price. and only 107 
ér month thereafter. Ten per cént. discount for all cash. A 
etg guarantee as to quality with each diamond. Exchange- 
able at any time at an increase of 7 1-2% more than you paid 
SEND FOR FREE GATALOGUE DELUXE 35 Con- 
tains over one thousand photographs of rings. pins. diamonds. 
and other precious stones 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. SEs yom oirr" 


human heart. The leading comedian of 
the movies is Charlie Chaplin. At best he 
is a clown; at the worst, what the “New 
Republic" has called him—‘“‘a crime 
against American childhood.” The differ- 
ence between [eren Rip and any per- 
formance by Charlie Chaplin is the differ- 
ence between great literature or great 
painting and the comic sections of a Sun- 
day newspaper. The difference between 
all spoken drama in its true estate and the 
best of the movie dramas is very much the 
same. 

How great a share the actor has in the 
spoken drama we all know. Without his 


| delicate and beautiful art Hamlet does not 


live, Portia is a dumb pleader. Rightly 
to contribute this, he must gain all he can 
of subtlety, of vocal charm, of sustained 
power, of intellectual grasp. There is 
nothing in the movie drama at present to 
afford the slightest training in subtlety, 
vocal charm, sustained power, intellectual 
grasp. On the contrary, there is much to 
discourage all of them. The actors who 
are best in the movies are notoriously the 
ones most “‘stagey” in the spoken drama. 
Ask any player if this is not so. Any actor 
jealous of his best development, and who 
can afford to keep out of the movies, is 
thrice wise in doing so. 


MOREOVER, it isat least an open ques- 
tion if, in the long run, it is not a poor 
move financially for the successful actor 
to allow himself to be exploited on the 
screen. A few actors are already beginning 
to think so, at any rate, and are heroically 
turning down offers from the film manu- 
facturers. An actor has but one stock in 
trade—himself, his living personality, and 
the art by which he projects it—not his pic- 
ture, but he himself. His picture may be 
worth something, but it is he who gives it 
worth by his living charm and his art. By 
every second-hand mechanical reproduc- 
tion of himself he so far—it may very well 
be—robs the original of some oL its rarity, 
and ultimately he may end in destroying 
its value. 

The few attempts that enormously popu- 
lar picture players have made to ‘clean 
up" by showing themselves in the flesh 
have been comparative failures. The pub- 
lic didn't care about them in the flesh. 
Nobody took any particular notice of 
Mary Pickford when she appeared on 
Broadway—nor did she, we must admit, 
deserve ıt. Similarly, if a player now 
popular in the spoken drama should be- 
come a screen favorite, would he not lose 
rather than gain in his legitimate field? It 
seems to be very doubtful, at any rate, if 
screen popularity adds a dozen people to 
an actor's following in the regular theater, 
and in cases where his screen appearance 
is not successful it most certainly doesn't. 

Pax for instance, who had never 
seen Mrs. Fiske save in her screen appear- 
ance as Tess would never go to see her act 
in a theater. He would never guess the 
splendors of her art. Poor woman! She 
was helpless on the screen. All that mar- 
velous power of staccato speech, that elo- 
quence of silence, that stabbing power of 
emotions smoldering beneath a volcano 
about to burst, were utterly undetectable 
in the movie, just as all the emotional 
poignancy and human profundity of Har- 
dy s story were lost in the poor, trashy, 
dime-novelly canned drama—a_ yellow 
| journal story of a seduction in low life! 
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THE GIANT THAT 
LIVES INABOX 


Bas 


Starting & Lighting Battery 


For Automobiles 


HE “Exide” Starting and Lighting 

Battery is a giant, whose mightiness 
is compressed into a sturdy wooden case 
and whose power is specialized to one 
purpose—that of starting and lighting 
your automobile, 


It is made for strength and endurance and has 
a reserve power instantly ready for all demands. 


The “Exide” Battery represents service 
—not a promise of service but the real article. 


This Company maintains fifteen offices in 
the United States and one in Canada; * Exide”’ 
Depots, practically branch factories, are located 
in thirteen of the principal cities where large 
stocks of batteries and parts are always on hand 
to supply the hundreds of “ Exide’’ Service 
Stations which have been established throughout 
the country. These are real service stations, 
equipped with batteries and parts and run by 
experienced men who know 
the battery business and 
who are ready to serve you LOOK FOR PEKRE 
day and night in the un- THIS SIGN 
equalled “Exide” way. 


ka 


Send at once for that clever little book CO 
“A Sure Start Assured.” It’s free. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1915 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Seattle St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Los Angeles Toronto 
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What's Beyond Your Walls? 


phere and surrounded by objects whose association makes 


Y s at home in the library with its cheery atmos- 


them very dear to you. Your walls shut out the world 
and its worries, but do they shut out one fear that arises as you 
look around? Is the menace of a fire that might destroy your 
home always beyond the walls and out of your mind? 


You can keep that disquieting fear beyond your walls for- 


ever if you build your home of 


NAI CO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fire insurance is a part of foresight, to be sure, but the 
man who builds his home of Natco throughout is insuring not 
merely against financial loss but against loss of the personal 
possessions that no money can duplicate. 

Besides the fire-safety, Natco gives your home an equally 
effective and enduring protection against the assaults of age and 


the elements. 


Nature has no power that can ever take your 


Natco Home from you. With its air blankets, it aids you in 
keeping out Winter's cold and Summer's heat. 

Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as 
the material to use but as a free Service at your command. The Service of 
the experienced Natco Engineers working with you, your Architect and 
Contractor from the first plans to the finished building. Natco Service is 


Natco Hollow 
Tile and its in- 
bulit air blan- 
kete provide 
protection 
against heat, 
cold, damp- 
mess, sound. 


Learnth 


or Sta 
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enew profession 
Tree Surgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
and unusual opportunities to honorable 
young men 


J and National Governmenta, 
Special attentio 
Tuition moderat 
We pay ss "cc 
Write promptly for full particulars. 
Address the Secretary. 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 57 Kent, Ohio 


one of the factors that make Natco construction so uni- 
formly satisfactory and economical. It prevents mistakes 
and waste in building. 

Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out 
more about Natco. Send for our 32-page hand-book, 
“Fireproof Houses," with photographs and descriptions of 
Natco Residences. Mailed anywhere for 10c (stamps or 
coin) Address Dept. A. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROFI NG ‘COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Become a 


TRAFFIC EXPERT 


Exceptional opportunities 
vith railways and indus- 
lains fully the 

id advancement 


Ages 20 to 28. Students 


bi gm ies a 


€ 
in this uncrowded and lucrative field, and how 


We Train You By Mail 


at home, in spare time without interference with your 

resent occupation. The LaSalle course in Traffic and 
Transportation is simple and thorough—readily and 
easily mastered—the practical work of highly efficient 
traffic experts. Endorsed by prominet railway and in- 


gec 
ed companies 


dustrial traffic officials. Small cost—terms to suit you. 
Aail postal today for catalog and free book, 
*"Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” MAIL 
LaSalle Extension University, POSTAL 
Dept. C-150 Chicago, Ill. ' 
NOW! 


Of course, these statements ought to 


| be platitudinous commonplaces to every- 


body, only, unfortunately, they are not. 
The movies to-day are the substitutes, 
for millions of young folks 'and adults, 
for the nickel-shockers or yellowbacks 
boys used to buy by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and for the dime novels and *' Fire- 
side Companions” ofan elder day. Whether 
the flm drama is frankly such a tale, or 
whether it pretends to be a movie version 
of Hardy's “Tess” or Shakespeare's'* Ham- 
let," makes little difference. The me- 
chanical limitations of the camera reduce 
all dramas to much the same level of bare 
incident, without intellectual appeal and 
without the glorifying touch of literature, 
of beauty. 

The result is bound to be that the 
theater will become more intellectually 
aristocratic, more a pastime of the edu- 
cated, while the movies will more defi- 
nitely segregate the masses. In this proc- 
ess of separation, sooner or later the 
players who are now crossing the line 
from one medium to the other will begin 
to find the straddle painful. Those who 
like it best on one side will stay there, 
those who prefer the other will remain on 
that side. After all, there is no great oc- 
casion for worry. The dramatic profes- 
sion, according to the players themselves, 
has long been overcrowded. A little thin- 
ning out will not do any harm, especially 
as the players left permanently and stead- 
fastly in the spoken drama will probably 
be the ones with the most honorable and 
constant ambitions, and the most subtle 
art. 


The Man who would 
Not Kill 


(Continued from page 16) 


was built in terraces up the steepest part 
of the hill. 

A narrow strip of grass separated the 
wall from the road. Hor my guide came 
to a halt and I saw, close against the wall, 
a low mound marked by a plain wooden 
cross. A faded wreath of wild flowers lay 
on the rough sod. There was no inscrip- 
tion on the cross to tell whose grave it was 
that lay in unhallowed ground, just out- 
side the enclosure reserved for more worthy 


clay. 

B eal his hat the old man raised his 
brimming eyes to mine and spoke at last, 
huskily and tremblingly: 

* You do not need to be told, Monsieur, 
what lies here. Observe. They dug this 
grave close to the wall. See, here is where 
he was made to stand, the yawning pit of 
his own grave at his feet. They laid eight 
rifles out there in the road. Four were 
loaded with ball cartridges, four with 
blanks. Eight white-faced reservists, none 
of whom had ever shot anything more im- 
portant than a hare, took up the rifles. 

“Then, beneath that poplar, Paul em- 
braced me in farewell. His last words 
were: 

" "Someday France will know that I died, 
not as a traitor or coward, but in protest 
against tyranny and evil, and for my faith 
in the future regeneration of mankind.’ 


O Little Child! by H. PERCIVAL ALLEN 


“At his request they did not blindfold 
him nor bind his hands. He faced them, 
Monsieur, with head held high, eyes shining. 

“The young lieutenant, formerly a pro- 
vision merchant, faltered the commands. 
As he reached the fatal word ‘Fire!’ I 
turned away my head. The volley was 
ragged, scattering. I felt as though I had 

been pierced with a thousand bayonets. 
When at last I could bear to raise my head, 
the firing squad was marching away. Two 
other soldiers were filling the grave. 

“I forced my steps back to this spot and 
watched the men nish their work. One 
of them produced from his barrow this lit- 
tle cross. There was a dispute. 

*** He should not have a cross. He was 
a traitor, a deserter, a coward!’ cried one. 

*** Deserter and traitor, maybe,’ said the 
other, ‘but coward, no. He died as no 
man dies who i is afraid. I say he should 
have the cross.’ 

“The cross was placed. Since then I 
have come every Sunday with a little 
wreath of simple blosssoms. The towns- 
folk humor me, knowing my attachment. 
But to most of them "Paul s name still 
stands for all that is cowardly and treach- 
erous. I wonder will it ever 
Will they ever understand? 

"And you, Monsieur, what say you? 
War this man a traitor—a fool—or a mar- 


tyr?' 


O Little Child! 


(FROM A FRENCH LEGEND) 
By H. Percival Allen 


Littte Child! 
When Christmas draweth nigh 


They say Thou enterest where the | 


humble lie, 

And famished eyes look out into the 
night, 

Awaiting Thee their cheerless hearth 
to light. 


O little Child! 
Not to the proud Thy feet 
Turn in, not to the spacious street, 


But where sad hearts are sullen with | 


the cold, 


And love and joy their fellowship | 


withhold. 


O little Child! 

Within our chill, dead hearts 

'There glows no sacred flame that 
warmth imparts, 

Dull is the hearth whereon love's 
flame should burn, 

And bitter winds the lifeless ashes turn. 


O little Child! 

Before that day shall dawn 

When in the lowly manger Thou wert 
born, 

Awaken by Thy touch a new desire, 


Relight within our breasts love's | 


waned fire, 

'That with some lonely heart we seek 
to share 

The spark divine that Thou shalt 
kindle there. 


e otherwise! | 
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HE revolutionizing influ- 
ence of Delco Cranking, 

Lighting and Ignition is 
strikingly illustrated in the Ease 
of Control, Simplicity, Safety 
and Convenience of the Modern 
Motor Car. 
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In four short years Electric 
Equipment has become standard 
in Automobile Construction. 


More than a quarter of a million 
Delco Equipped Cars are now in 
operation—and the number is 
being increased at the rate of 
over 10,000 a month. 


In buying a motor car it is wise 
to inquire first of all whether 
or not it is Delco Equipped 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
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Get This New Toy! 


It is Already Delighting Thousands of Children 


The kiddies everywhere think it the best toy they've had yet. It 
| isachild-size model of the famous 


| Frantz Premier Electric Cleaner 


Has a revolving brush, dust bag, handle, and highly polished solid 
| metal nozzle just like the big one. Stands 18 inches high, and operates 
without electricity. Well worth a dollar, but sold at the advertising 
price of 35c to any electrically equipped home. 

The little ones love to Keep house with the Toy Frantz 
Premier. They will be grate ful to you for it. So, senc 
350 today, coin or stamps, and see how glad they'll be whe 
it arrives, "Makes a fine gift for any child, 

THE FRANTZ PREMIER CO. 
1145 Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


URING your 
Christmas shop- 


ping you are sure 


to visit your jeweler's. 


Take advantage of the first oc- 
casion- of this sort, and ask to 


ROME 


be shown the Hamilton Watch 
in models for both ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘They are interest- 
ing examples of beauty and art 
applied to watch construction. 
The thinness of the gentle- 
men’s watches and the deli- 
cate, graceful lines of the 
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ladies’ watches have been se- 
cured without sacrifice of that 
enduring accuracy which has 
so long been associated with 
the name of Hamilton. 
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‘Hamilton Watch Compan r, Pennsylvania | i" 


Qur Bookl t, “The Timekeeper " 


sent on request, shows the entire line of Hamilton Watches, with 
prices and descriptions. One of our most popular watches, a 
gentleman's thin model, 12-size, 17-jewel timekeeper, sells for 
$28.00. Other thin models up to $150.00. Movements alone 
$12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. Hamilton Ladies' Bracelet » 
Watches, $30.00 and $45.00. R 
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END today for a copy of this big, beautiful book for Christ- 
mas buyers. Describes thousands of the finest gift articles 
at prices to suit everyone. The Peacock guarantee of sterling 
value and highest quality has behind it a 
record of over three-quarters of a century of 
satisfaction to every customer. 
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3 This Pendant is 10 k, 
To make the Watch Bracelet a useful as well pae gold ot 6 
f as an attractive gift, select the ever-reliable sapphire. y opo 
Elgin, $15 to $70. Lady Elgin, 14k. gold, 15 ment i» very cleverly 

j jewels, $40. Men's Peacock Special Elgin, 14k. executed and the gl 
V 


gold, thin model, $20. Others up to $100. Mr errare pe 


TW ‘PEACOCK ESTABLISHED 1837 Peacock value at $3.25 
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A Famous 
Capitalist's Advice 
to Small Investors 


The Family's Money Depart- 
ment: Devoted to facts and sug- 
gestions about Saving, Spending 
and Investing. 


NE of the wisest little talks I ever 

heard on investments for people of 

small means came from the lips of 
thelate H. H. Rogers, a power in the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the hero of "Thomas 
W. Lawson's exciting adventures with the 
System, friend and companion of Mark 
wain, as frank and likable a character as 
ever made Wall Street tremble. In pre- 


- paring the material for my “History of the 


Standard Oil Company,” I regularly dis- 
cussed with Mr. Rogers the episodes I was 
taking up. My understanding with him 
in doing this was that he was to give me 
all the information he was willing to on 
the points I was studying, and that I was 
to make my own conclusions as to the 
meaning of this material. A picturesque 
and distressing feature of the oil business 
—particularly in the early days—had 
been the number of wild-cat oil companies 
formed. These companies usually held 
their land, and usually this land was near 
producing territory. As a rule, however, 
no drill had ever pierced the surface, and 
often when it did no oil was found. They 
sold stock recklessly all over the country. 

From the beginning of the publication 
of my story in “McClure’s Magazine,” in 
1900, inquiries were constantly coming to 
me—and indeed they still are—from per- 
sons who had held certificates of oil stock 
from which they had never had dividends 
and of which they had never been able to 
obtain any information. They all seemed 
to feel that I ought to be able to tell them 
what had become of the company and 
how they were to get back their money. I 
once showed Mr. Rogers one of these cer- 
tificates that had been sent me with a 
pitiful story of its owner's need, thinking 
that possibly he might be able to help me 
trace the promoters. 

“No,” he said, “there is nothing to be 
done. The company was formed, no 
doubt, with the hope that oil would be 
found, but formed and the stock sold be- 
fore it was known whether the land had 
any oil under it or not. The stock was 
taken by people usually of small means 
who hoped to be able to get a large return 
out of their savings without any effort on 
their part. I am constantly asked by men 
and women in the professions and in small 
positions who have saved five hundred, 
one thousand, or two thousand dollars, to 
invest their money. They want ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty per cent, they say. They 
wouldn't object to a hundred— but it 
must besafe. They can’t afford to lose now. 

There is no man in the world that can 
honestly say that he can invest money and 
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Here is the 1916 Pabst 
Extract American Girl 
` Calendar. It’s a beauty — 
better even than those of 
previous years. You'll 
> appreciate how strong a 

statement that is if you are 

one of the thousands that yearly order 
Pabst Calendars. 
The latest of the Pabst Extract Beauty 
Calendars, from paintings famed for wonderfully 
harmonious coloring, depicts in a masterful way, the 
American Girl of today, with all her charm, grace and 
native dignity. Every detail of face, form and dress 
is fascinating. 
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The 1916 American Girl in striking lavender cos- 
tume is beautifully lithographed in twelve colors on 
heavy art paper. It is entirely free from advertising on 
the front, exactly as shown in the illustration. The 
calendar is seven inches wide by thirty-six inches high, 
and is admirably adapted for use as a panel picture and 
for odd places so hard to ornament satisfactorily. The 
color scheme is unusually pleasing and will harmonize 
with almost any set of furnishings. 
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Our aim in sending out these beautiful calendars free 
E is to remind you, and others, that 
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< Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” 


—that it is a natural tonic, which enriches the blood, 
rebuilds the wasted tissues of the body, steadies the 
nerves and tones the entire system. Being a perfect 
blending of choicest malt and hops with iron, it is na- 
ture's own builder and reinvigorator— a splendid tonic, 
recommended by leading physicians for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, anaemics, all who are run 
down from any cause, and as a revitalizer for 
the aged. 


è Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Y Insist Upon It Being '' Pabst'" 


N The U. S. Government specifically classifics Pabst Extract 
as an article of medicine — not an alcoholic beverage. 
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i This Calendar is Free 


To obtain one it is merely necessary to send us ten cents 
in coin or stamps (coin preferred) to cover the cost of X 
packing and mailing. Each ycar the demand for these 
attractive art calendars grows greater, so send carly to 
avoid disappointment. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 3 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
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LEARN AT HOME 


SPARE TIME ONLY 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar 
examinations. Our method of 
instruction same as e 
VARD, MICHIGAN and other 
big Law Schools. ARAN- 
TEE to coach FREE 
failing to -pass x 

Write today for s 
and ( 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE '' 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 

SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time 

to better jer p or increase your business. Learn quick- 
ly and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 


(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
ounce the foreign language, over and over, unti) you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, N. Y 
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tions. 
offer catalog. ent 
EEE Offer limited--WRITE 
IMMEDIATELY. 


American Correspondence School of Law, 1059 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 
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The one s t 
Tooth Brush tio: 


be certain of permanent large returns. The 
big dividends come from speculative ven- 
tures, and nobody should make them un- 
less they are willing and able to lose all 
they put in. I had a thousand dollars 
sent me to-day from a woman who wants 
twenty per cent. I cannot place it so that 
I can be sure she will permanently get six 
er cent. It is all she ka in the world. I 
ave no right to lose it, and I shall not do 
it;Ishallreturnthemoney. Ifshe could af- 
ford to lose it, that would be another thing. 
“There is only one safe way for people 
to invest—and that is to choose sound, 
conservative bonds or stocks, and that 
after consultation with trustworthy bro- 
kers or bankers. In the long run it will be 
worth much more to them than the un- 
certain large dividend, but nobody be- 
lieves me; they all think that if I would, 
I could make a fortune for them. When 
I send this thousand dollars back, the last 
thing this woman will do will be to thank 
me.’ IDA M. TARBELL 


Coming Down to $1,500 After Living 
on $6,500 a Year 


"THE following table might be called 
“The Deadly Parallel." This inter- 
esting document is prepared by Moffat & 
Atwood of go William Street, New York 
City, and we reproduce it with their per- 
mission. Look it over. 

How much do you save a year? How 
much will this amount to before you die? 
How much, on an investment bringing 
five per cent, will it produce for your wife 
and family? How much less than your 
present income will this be, and what pri- 
vations will this mean? 

Column A represents the average ex- 
penditure of a man in receipt of an in- 
come of $6,500 a year. 

Column B represents how his wife and 
two children had tolive, on the income from 
his estate of $30,000, which safely invest- 
ed produced a yearly income of $1,500. 


Your æt- 
A B mate here 
Rent ..... $86 per month $1,020|$25 per month |$ 3c") 
| 
Food ....- 925 per week 1,900|$9 per week 460 | —a 
Servant 
Servants .|&nd Leundry 400) Laundry 156! 
Electricity and 
Kitchen Range 
Light & Fuel .| $10.50 per month 126|$4 per month 48|————— 
Crockery, Furniture 
Repairs . . . .|Housebold Supplies| 120/600 per week 38] — ——— 
Cloth! 
Wife ....- Pocket Money 400) i 
Clothing. Education Two at 
Children .. .|Two at $125 Each 260/985 Each 170 | ————— 
Clotbing, Lunches 
Tobacco, Clubs, 
Personal .. .|Fares, Sundries 750 none | — 
Doctors, Dentists 
Doctors Medicines 100) T&l-——— 
Cbarity & 
Presents 75 06 tee 
Opera, Theater, 
Entertainment 
Amusements .|$5 per week 260) 75e per week 39; ———_- 
10 days, 3 
2 Weeks, 4 Persons, Persons, Inc. 
Vacation .|ine. R. R. Fares 200|R. R. Fares | ——— 
Life, $10,000 886 
Burglary 15 mene = 
Insurance Accident 25 nene |— s 
Premiums » . .|Fire 6 sane | 
Annual Savings 1,068 ——— 
45.000 auci 


The above table demonstrates the tre- 
mendous shrinkage in income that oc- 
curs when the active earning capacity of 
the husband and father ceases. It im- 
mediately occurs to one that in order to 
have provided for the betterment of con- 


The Family’s Money Department 


ditions under which his wife and children 
had to live after his death the man should 
have carried more insurance. 


An Eye Out for the Dollar 


E LIVE in a town of three thousand 

inhabitants. Last summer I at- 
tended a community picnic. The affair 
was held in one of the large amusement 
parks in an adjoining city, and before the 
day was over proved quite expensive, as 
my children went the limit. 

Next morning, recalling some of the gos- 
sip of the previous day, I wrote a letter to 
the city editor of one of the great dailies. 
I informed him that for one dollar I 
would disclose the name of a boy who ped- 
dled vegetables in our neighborhood, and 
who would, at the age of twenty-one, come 
into the possession of land in California 
valued at more than five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Very promptly a reporter called with 
the dollar. And when the story was worked 
up and illustrated it had such an addi- 
tional value that the grateful editor sent 
me a check for five dollars. 

At once I reverted to other conversa- 
tions held with neighbors. My daughters 
were sitting on the front porch; one of 
them alluded to the Albrights and said 
they were thinking of buying a piano so 
that their two daughters could take music 
lessons. 

Forthwith I addressed a letter to a 
piano firm, stating that for one dollar I 
would give them the name of a prospec- 
tive purchaser. 

As fast as a trolley could carry him a 
salesman came with the coin. I did not, 
however, yield the name until I had the 
promise of a twenty-five dollar commis- 
sion in case of a sale. The salesman was 
successful. 

Then I wrote to a music teacher, in- 
forming her, that for one dollar I would 
give her the names of two prospective 

upils. She willingly yielded the dollar. 
With her I arranged that in case she en- 
rolled the pupils I was to receive five dol- 
lars. I am happy to report that she was 
retained by the mother of the girls. 

Since then I have sold similar tips to busi- 
ness houses, newspapers and professional 
men, and all have netted valuable returns. 


The Square Deal Between Man and 
Wife 


HEN my wife and I were first mar- 

ried we experienced some difficult 
in the handling of my salary. My wife 
would often want little things, and would 
hesitate to ask me for the money, fearing 
that I would think them silly. Again, she 
would need clothes occasionally and would 
not wish to ask for them, believing that 
either I could not afford them or would 
think her extravagant. Often I would 
see things that I desired, but many times 
would not buy them because I could not 
afford to spend a like amount on her. 

So we devised a method of dividing the 
money. Upon receiving my salary, twice 
a month, I pay whatever household bills 
that are on hand—such as rent, coal, 
groceries, light, etc. The balance I divide, 
giving half to my wife and retaining the 
other half myself. Then we each pay half 
the daily incidental expenses of the house, 
being very exact, even to the purchase of 
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Book on Law Free 


Write today for our new 171-page book 
on ‘*The Power of Law Training." It carries 


a vital and inap 
man, Find out about the opportunities that await 
the law trained man. Fi 
from masters of the law right in your own home. 
l| No obligations. The book is absolutely FREE. 


for yourself. Combines currency fold, coin purse 
card case, loose leaf memo pad, 1916 calendar and 
identification card. 
Leather. Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Kt. 

Size closed 3x3) inches, open 8x3}. Compact, 
flexible—will fitany pocket. For Ladies 
Special price SOc postpaid—ordinarily $1.00. Packed in 
handsome gift box. 

“De Luxe.'' made of genuine Morocco Leather 
$1.00—worth 12.50. Send M. O., draft or postage stamps. 
Order ahipped day received. Write for Xmas Gifts catalog. 
A, LANDA & SONS 00., Leather Goods, Dept. A-5, Chicago MAME i 23 xt couo 
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velop your talent. 


iring message to eyery ambitious 


ind out how you can learn 


e hil are making a ties for YOU. 
Write Today—special reduced price offer. Th L s don School 
American Correspondence School of Law 
8059 Manhattan Bide. Chicago, Illinois e an on t 00) 


Made of finest, soft, black Seal Grain 
Gold 


e! and Gentlemen. 


) à week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de- 


Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6o fn 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 


of Iilustrating 


& Cartooning, 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me soe what you ean do with it. Dius- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 


Keeps the hair healthy, strong and abun- 
cleanses — invigorates 
the scalp. Promotes hair growth. 


Sold and Guaranteed by The Rexall Store in every town and city. 
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trace of gray ash—no charring, 
no odor. 


It's far easier to roll 
our own cigarettes 
in Riz La Croix, be- 
cause it's thin and 
light. And being made 
from pure flax linen, 
Riz La Croix is unusual- 
ly strong and perfectly 
adhesive. 
Cigarette paper is so small an 
item of expense that every man 


can afford the best. Try Riz La 
Croix. 


PSS SSS SESS SSS SSS SS mcum mcum cum 


Always Welcome — Riz La Croix 


The man who rolls his favorite tobacco in Riz La 
Croix takes pride in the fact that he uses the best ciga- 
rette “papers” the world produces. And his cigarettes 
have the fresh, mellow flavor and the rich fragrance of 
the tobacco, without a particle of “paper” taste or odor. 


RIZ LA '*} 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


For a test— light two pieces of cigarette papers, Riz 
La Croix and some ordinary brand. 

Note how much more freely and evenly 
Riz La Croix burns, with but a faint 


Two interest- 

ing, illustrated Book- 
lets—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to "Roll Your Own" 
cigarettes —sent anywhere in U. S. on re- 
quest. Address The American Tobacco Company, 
Room 1178, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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LAW 


a Course On Approval 


Introductory lectures, lesson assignments, law books in- 
cluding full set, 14 volumes, American Law and Procedure— 
all fen* charges prepaid for your free examination without 
obligation. sarn how easy it is to Study LAW at Home 
and receive a training like that given by leading resident 
Universities. Our graduates pass any State Bar exams. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6980, Chicago 


Sent FREE 
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BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Dust-proof $199 DOWN 


a 
1 
= g 
Small monthly payments if 
you keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “Cromwell” Chest 


Quickly pays for iteelf by saving storage charges, Protecta furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, 
dust and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A 
superb gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely 
made, All Chests shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 447 South Street, Portland, Me. 


a yeast cake. Personal expenses, such as 
clothes, car fares, etc., we each pay from 

; 
our own halves. If we go out for a day's 


| pleasure I pay the bills, and upon our re- 


turn I figure what I have spent and my 
wife pays me her half. Thus we each have 
half my salary, each pay half of the house- 
hold expenses and ak have half of the 
balance for our own use. 

This method encourages us both to be 
economical. My wife knows that if she 
keeps the household expenses down she 
will have just so much more money for 
herself, and I likewise know that ifi am 
careful in ordering for the house I, too, 
will have more. 

We have followed this plan for several 
years and will always do so, for it makes 
the woman feel a little more independent 
and it gives the man the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is treating his wife fairly. 
Only one thing is necessary to the success 
of this scheme, and that is that the man 
and wife must be absolutely honest with 
each other. A. J. K. 


Habits 


(Continued from page 54) 


| instead of firing me, as they had planned 


to do; and I still insist that I am the first 
man over the route. I tell you, right ha- 
bits of thought are worth money—some- 
times a fortune. 


Learned to be Definite and Got a 
Good Job 


I WAS employed as an errand boy in 
the composing-room of a newspaper. 
One day, having failed in obtaining a raise 
in wages or a promise of promotion, I ex- 
pressed to my foreman a desire of entering 
the editorial department. 

* You'll never do," he said, and walked 
away. 

This rude comment aroused me and 
that evening I asked the foreman, in jus- 
tice to myself, to enlighten me. 

“ John," hesaid seriously, '* you're tooin- 
definite; too uncertain in your statements 
and observations to make a reporter." 

I was astonished. 

“Often I've heard you use," continued 
the foreman, “words such as these: ‘I read 
somewhere the other day where some avi- 
ator in some city in the West was killed.’ 

“Now, John, the item which you read 
appeared in a certain paper on a certain 
day; the aviator had a name, and the city 
in which the death occurred had a place 
on the map. You read carelessly, talk 
haphazardly, and, in consequence, as you 
may have observed, no one ever listens 
to you. There positively is no room for a 
haphazard man in the editorial department 
of a newspaper. 

“You have a habit of saying: ‘Some- 
body said.’ ‘I left it somewhere.’ 'I 
think I saw him in the crowd.’ ‘I be- 
lieve the paper said so.’ ‘I was some- 
where around.’ Don’t you see that you 
are not sure of anything, and consequently 
cannot hold a position of responsibility’ 
Why, you'll be an errand boy here all 
your life if you stay with me. I can’t pro- 
mote you. I must have ‘sure’ men.” 

I slept little that night, and next morn- 


Habits: Physical, Mental, Moral 
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ing asked the foreman to aid me in over- 
coming a habit which, on self-examina- 
tion, I found to exist. 

“Read one interesting thing,” he said 
abruptly, “and don't read another until 
you know all the facts absolutely. Then 
repeat these facts to your acquaintances, 
and this will fx them in your mind.” 

That foreman is the best friend I have. 
He taught me to see things distinctly; to 
read with discretion, and to listen so that 


I could take oath that the words which I | 


would repeat were correct in substance. 

A year later the foreman with some de- 
gree of enthusiasm informed me: “ John, I 
have spoken to Blevin, the managing edi- 
tor, and he's going to give you a trial." 

Some years later, when I was promoted 
to the city editorship, the foreman came 
down one evening and observed: 

“John, do you know it was a matter of 
great interest to watch your development. 
You had the habit bad, but gradually such 
words as ‘somewhere,’ ‘somebody,’ ' per- 
haps,’ ‘I think so,’ ‘ I believe,’ and ‘I guess 
so’ began to fall away, and you became 
an ‘I do,’ ‘I know,’ and an ‘It is’ man." 

I've learned that positive men do posi- 
tive things. 


The Value in Business of Making 
Friends 


"I WANT a job as a newspaper re- 
porter,” I said to the city editor of a 
big daily paper. 

oe d ” 

How many friends have you?" was 
his reply. 

My friends were few, and I admitted it. 
Up to that time I had been in the habit of 
making enemies. To my surprise, the 
city editor took me on the paper, with the 
warning that the more friends a reporter 
had the more sources of news he possessed 
and the more useful he was to his paper. 

It was up to me to make friends, and it 
did not come easily. A politician taught 
me how. He was what is known as a “ cor- 
rupt” politician and yet I found, as many 
have found before, that a “corrupt” poli- 
tician may have—and perhaps always 
does have—a magnetic personality. 

I made this discovery one morning on 
the train—we were both commuters. I 
had lost an important letter; the old man 
heard my exclamation and came to my 
help. He knew the station master person- 
ally, and would telephone him to use every 
effort to find it. 

“I once did him a good turn and he will 
jump to do me one," he asserted with a 
knowing wink. 

* How did that happen?" I asked. 

“Young man," said the old man, “I 
r.ever lose the opportunity to do people a 
good turn; I never know when I may need 
them." 

This speech made me think. It was a 
very utilitarian way of putting it, but 
wasn't it, after all, the crux of the matter? 
I got something more than a returned let- 
ter from that politician that morning. I 
watched him. 
nearly all the employees on the railroad, 
and had a friendly nod for everyone on his 
way to town. It was typical of him that 
he did not throw his morning paper under 
the seat, but carried it with him and 
passed it on to the engineer. He had 
friends everywhere. 

I realized that I was not a particularly 
sociable person, or one noticeably prepos- 


I found out that he knew | 


Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the world has ever seen." — President Hadley of 


Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


VERY American 
feel it a duty as well asa 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 


and Industry. 


should 


In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the highest 
accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 


than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 
vealed and told in story. They 


The New Flexible Bracelet with Security Snap and Safety Chain 
Made in many designa of Marathon quality Gold Filled 
and Sterling Silver. Guaranteed. 
LADY MARATHON Bracelet shown, 
complete in Gift Case $13.50 
Ask your jeweler and if be cannot supply you write us 
direct giving his name, Lady Marathon Braceleta set 
with precious and semi Vos stones up to $20 each 
at jewelers. Illustrated Booklet of Marathon Jewelry 
free on request. 


ATTLEBORO SHARATHONS MASS., U.S.A, 


listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far- 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti- 


nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 


of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication between 
all the people of the country 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Caught with a Goerz! 


“Quick-action” pictures 
that are sharp from edge to 
edge—these are the kind of 
pictures 


GOERZ 


LENSES CAMERAS 


take. The name "Goerz" 
means lenses and cameras 
of the highest obtainable 
quality. 

Booklet free— specify which — 


‘Lenses" or **Cameras.' 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
321 E. 34th St., New York City 
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A Vision of the Better Way 


IBERTY, the patron saint of women who 

bear the burden of household work, points 

to a better way—to a way that discards the 

broom and dust pan as ancient and honorable 

implements of a bygone day, and enthrones as 
the emancipator from irksome toil the 


Western Electric — 
VacuumCleaner a 


r-— 


There is a Western Electric 
Cleaner designed to suit the 
requirements of every home, 
apartment, hotel and insti- 


TEC X i 

Yay tution. Prices range from 
$ WW o $32.50 up to $400. 
ff A 


Write for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘The 


E C NY . 

ve NA Home Sanitary." Ask 

Qu. VAL for booklet No. 8-F. 
gs ene. 


" WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
463 West Street, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities of - 
the United States and Canada. 


Have you heard of the new, fasci- 
nating game, "Going to Market"? 
Everybody is playing it. We will be 
glad to send you onefor 10cin stamps. 


Safe Underwear that protects you 


against winter colds— against getting over- 
heated and then chilled — against exposure that 
leads to nose and throat trouble, pneumonia, 
and doctor's bills. 


v ; Duofold Underwear 


guards your health. Duofold is two fabrics —cotton and wool—knit- 
ted together with air-space between. The cotton absorbs excessive 
perspiration. "The air-space dries it. And the wool keeps you warm. 

You have warm wool to keep in the natural heat of the body— 
but no uncomfortable “woolly” feeling, because fine soft cotton 
is next the skin. 

Duofold is about half the weight of average winter under- 
wear. It gives all the advantages of cotton and wool with none 
of their disadvantages. 

Duofold doesn't shrink. 


Madein Union and Two-Piece Suits forMen, Womenand Children. 
Write us for free sample of the fabric, and our “Comfort and Health 
Underwear” Booklet which tells about preventing unnecessary colds. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co 59 Elizabeth St Mohawk N Y 


sessing on first view. I had a bad memory 
for faces and was short-sighted to boot, 
which often caused offense. My first 
move was to go to an oculist and get fitted 
with a pair Ol Elise my next to invest in 
a fat notebook alphabetically arranged. 
Every new person I met I entered up. 
Under each name I put down important 
facts about that person, and I never lost a 
chance to do him a favor. 

At first this was a definite effort and en- 
tirely mechanical, but it is wonderful what 
even mechanical friendliness can compass. 
Soon it became natural, finally almost in- 
stinctive, the book fell into disuse. I had 
formed the habit of making friends. 


Thinks This Department a Good 
Idea 


M* DEAR HABIT EDITOR: I have been 
very much interested in the first in- 
stalment of the new department called 
“Habit” in THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
This is a subject that has always inter- 
ested me very much, partly because of 
the great possibilities and aid that the 
faculty of habit can be to the development 
of a person's abilities, and partly be- 
cause so little use and attention is made 
of it and through it in personal training. 
If you will send me a dozen or more of 
these letters and reprints I shall take 
reat pleasure in distributing them where 
t think they will do some good. 
Congratulating you on the happy 
thought to establish such a department, 
and wishing you the success that this 
really helpful departure deserves, I am, 
Yours truly, 
Joun A. Westman, General Manager, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Announcement 


WE WANT to buy contributions for 
this department—very short, not 
over 400 or 500 words long. We want 
facts, ideas, stories of personal experi- 
ences—anything and everything that will 
contribute in an entertaining way toward 
showing readers how they may acquire 
better physical, mental and moral habits: 

Address Habit Editor, THe AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Murderers 


(Continued from page 14) 
Well, we started off. We didn’t talk 


much—even Swatty didn’t. We went past 
his barn, and he went in to say good-by 
to his dog, but we didn’t dare take him 
along, because somebody might know us 
by him, so he whined and cried when we 
went away. We didn’t say anything much 
until we got to the city limits and then 
Swatty said, “Well, anyway, now the 
town police can’t touch us, because we 
are out of town, and they can’t touch any- 
body out of town,” and Bony began to 
cry. 

But he didn’t cry loud—he just sort 
of sniggered to himself and wiped his 
eyes with the back of his hand. guess 


The Murderers, by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


maybe I cried, too, but not very loud, 
either. 

If it hadn’t been for being hung I 
would have gone back, and I would have 
told the minister all about killing the 
man, because I kept thinking about 
Mamie Little and that some other boy 
would play with her and grow up and 
marry her, and maybe I’d never see her 
again, even if he didn’t marry her. 
Swatty was the only one that didn't cry a 
little. He didn't have to, because he let 
on to be mad at us for being mushies, and 
he swore instead. He swore at me and 
Bony, and I could have kept from crying, 
too, if I could have swore, but I couldn't 
because I gave it up when I got religion. 

After we got beyond the houses that are 
beyond the city limits we went across 
the vacant lots and across the old fair 

rounds and down over the hill. We got 

own to the river road and climbed over 
the fence and got under the barb wire 
fence on the other side of the road and 
went through the corn field. We forgot 
about our footprints. 

When we got to the edge of the corn 
field Bony wouldn't go any farther. He 
was scared to go any nearer the dead man. 
Swatty and me crawled under the wires 
and went across the railroad track, and 
before we were across them we dodged 
back into the cut alongside the track, and 
Swatty dropped flat in the weeds. So I 
dropped flat, too. The reason was that 
there were eight or ten men on the front 
deck of the shanty house, and I don't 
know how many more inside. 

They had found the man we had mur- 
dered. 


WE JUST lay there and held our 
breath. I couldn't think of any- 
thing, I was so scared again. I just 
remembered how “murder will out," and 
how a murderer will always come back 
to where he murdered anybody, and that 
there we were, and that as soon as they 
saw us they'd know we were the murder- 
ers, because we had come back. I don't 
know what Swatty was doing, and I 
didn't know what I was doing, but I guess 
as soon as I was able I started to try to 
dig a hole in the railroad embankment 
with my finger nails, to crawl into and hide, 
because that was what I was doing when 
I heard the men come up the other side 
of the embankment. 

They were coming up from the shanty 
boat, and one of the men was saying, 
“Steady now! Keep that door level, 
can’t you?” So I couldn’t dig any more. 
My fingers wouldn’t work. My arms and 
legs felt as if they were full of cold ice 
water, and I couldn't lift up my hands to 
put my hat on tighter, which I wanted to 
do because I could feel my hair lifting u 
and lifting my hat up. I didn’t thin 
about being hung or anything, but just 
how awful it would be if the men let the 
door tip and rolled the murdered man 
down on top of us. I guess I ought to have 
thought of how innocent I was, but I 
didn’t. I didn’t even think of being reli- 
gious. I just felt my backbone creep and 
my hair lift up and my arms and legs get 
colder and colder. 

We heard the men carrying the dead 
man away. I couldn’t move, and I 
guess I would never have dared to move 
again if it hadn’t been for Swatty. As 
soon as we couldn’t hear the men any 


Without a reliable temperature reg- 
ulator, you open your dampers in the 
morning (or at night), put on coal and 
wait for the house to get warm, keep- 
ing always in mind the fact that you 
must close the dampers. Again the 


rooms get cold during the day and you open the dampers 


Tics 


with the same waiting and burden of remembering. Your 
memory isn't accurate— can't be—and you have a fluctuat- 
ing temperature with consequent discomfort and waste of fuel, 


INN EAP OCHS E 
HEAT REGULATOR 


This device, proven satisfactory in thousands of homes for 
nearly a third of a century, takes complete and accurate 
charge of the dampers on any style of heating plant burning 
coal or gas. It will maintain a uniform temperature of any 
degree you wish. It will automatically raise the low night 
temperature to the comfortable day temperature. We guar- 
antee it to do all this to your entire satisfaction. 


ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 


For the home owner who wishes to eliminate all care of the regulator 
motor we have just perfected our electric motors which require no wind- 
ing. For homes having electric current we supply our alternating cur- 
rent motor, the power being secured direct from the lighting circuit. 
Where no electric current is available our direct current motor is used 
with power furnished by four cells of dry battery, which have ample 
capacity to last a full year. 


The “ Minneapolis” 
the heating trade everywhere. Send for booklet —shows 
models, explains details, gives prices. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2763 Fourth Ave. So. 


is sold, installed and guaranteed by 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Many are doing $3,000 a year 
and better with this new 
machine. You can too, 
You need no experience, 
We teach you FREE in one simple lesson, 
Start rig tat home. Everywhere there's 

lonty of money and big cash profits waiting 
or ambitious men, 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business all of your own. Requires little 
capital and grows fast into a real facto 
rea] manufacturer. Open a Tire Repair Shop 
with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
rollin. Auto tires need mending constantly, 
There is your profit. Owners eager to give 
you their business. It means a saving of 
money to them, and big cash 
& returns for you. 
JUST MAIL THE COUPON 
For this FREE Book 
] A valuable guide to power 
j| and wealth. It gives thecom- 
jlete details. How to start. 


Iow to succoed, 
l'ells all about your 
opportunity. Shows 
how easy the - 
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Haywood Tire and 
Equipment Company 
4 773 Capitol Ave, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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done. Shows the big profit in 
this new field. Write for it 
today. A postcard wi O, & Ge en: 
Get your FREE copy. S Tieas wend me your 
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Free 
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Become 


an EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


‘Thousands now needed by railroads, 
big corporations and other 
firms at 


$3,000 to $10,000 
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Yearly prospects of ad- 
yancement and a future of 
independence and prosper- 
ity, Unlimited opportunities 
nwait you if you prepare now. 
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acourse in Higher Accountancy that prepares you from 
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supervision of Wm. Arthur Chase, ex-Pres., Am, Assn. 
C. P. A, Examiners and ex-Sec'y, Ill, Board of Exam. 
Prepares you to pass C.P.A. examinations in any state, 
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more Swatty lifted his head and crawled 
up the embankment and looked. I 
wouldn’t have done it for a million billion 


. quadrillion dollars. He looked, and when 


he saw they weren't thinking of us, but 
were all looking at the dead man on the 
door and going away from us down the 
railroad track he scrabbled up the rest of 
the embankment and scrabbled across the 
track and down the other side. He was 
back right away, with the target rifle, and 
then he told me to get up and get away 
from there, but I couldn't get up. So he 
kicked me two or three times hard, and 
when he kicked me on my hip bone I got 
mad and forgot to be so scared and got up. 
We ran through the corn field and got 
Bony, and all three of us got across the 
road and ran up the hillside into the woods 
as hard as we could run. 

I don't know how many miles we ran. 
We ran until we had to fall down because 
our legs wouldn't work any more. We 
sat in the bushes a while and rested, and 
then we went on, but we walked mostly. 
We only ran once in a while. We came 
to a road we didn't know, but it went sort 
of west; and we went on down that road 
a long way and that night we slept in a 
haystack—not because it was cold but 
to be hid. The next morning we went on 
again, and before noon we were mighty 
hungry. Bony was hungriest, and he 
cried a lot, and I cried a little, but Swatty 
was willing to fight us whenever we wanted 
to stop and rest too long, because it 
wasn't safe yet. We were a long way 
from Arizona or Montana or wherever we 
were going, and it was just about the time 
the Age and everybody would start out 
to find us if they thought we were the 
murderers. We just plugged along and 
felt mean and tired, and I thought about 
Mother and Mamie Little a lot. I felt so 
bad I almost didn’t care if they did catch 
me and hang me. That's the way Bony 
felt, too, but Swatty kept us going. 


QWATTY went up to a house about sup- 
Iper time and asked for some bread and 
butter, and he got it and brought part 
of it to us. Then he made us go on, be- 
cause he said we ought to get as far from 
that house as we could after we'd been 
seen there. So we went until I was ready 
to die, and we found a hayrick in a field 
and we were just going to hide in it when 
three men on horseback and some in a 
buggy—two more—came up the road and 
saw us and shouted at us. 

Well, we knew it was all up. The men 
started to climb over the fence, and we 
walked toward them because we knew 
we couldn't get away, and it was just as 
well to be hung as to be shot trying to run 
away. l guess it was the most awful 
feeling I ever had in my life. 

When we got up to them one of the men 
was Swatty's father and another was my 
minister. As soon as Swatty got there 
his father took him by the collar of his 
coat, and shook him and hit him on the 
side of the head and told him what he 
thought of him for running away and 
making so much trouble; but when he let 
go of him Swatty just dropped down on 
the grass and shut his eyes, because he 
was so played out that all Ds had to be was 
shook, and he went unconscious. So 
Bony started to cry and the minister said 
“Shame!” and then Swatty’s father got 
red in the face, and dropped on his knees 
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beside Swatty and picked him up and 
kissed him. He cried. It was the first 
time I ever saw a man cry. 

So then I guessed I’d confess the whole 
thing to my minister, and I did. The 
other men were all trying to get Swatty to 
open his eyes and my minister listened to 
me. He listened to all of it—all about the 
murder and all. Then he put his hand on 
my shoulder, and he said, “ You poor boy! 
And you thought I was hunting you 
down?" And I said, “ How long will it be 
before they hang us?" And he said, 
** George, I hope you will never be hung, 
because that man wasn't murdered. He 
was a suicide, and he wrote a letter about 
it before he went to do it." So I started 
to say how glad I was and, when I come 
to, I was at a farmhouse and my minister 
was trying to get me to drink some milk. 

So after while we went home. Father 
wasn't there, because he was out with 
some other folks hunting for us, but 
Mother and Fan and a lot of people were, 
and my minister told them all about it, 
and the women all cried to think of us 
three all alone with a murder on our 
minds and our legs tired, I guess, and not 
much to eat. But I was so tired I didn't 
care. I was so tired I didn't care who 
was there. I was so tired I wasn't even 

lad I wasn't a murderer. Then some- 
Body came out from behind the women 
where she had been, where they wouldn’t 
notice her much, and she didn’t look at me 
or at anybody. She just said: 

** Well, I guess I'll go home now.” 

* Why, Mamie Little, have you been 
waiting up all this while?" my mother 
said. ''You should be in bed, child.” 

So she didn't look at me, and I didn't 
look at her. She just went home. But 
then I knew I was glad I wasn't a mur- 
derer. Because I knew that Mamie Little 
wouldn't have thought I'd got religion 
very good if all I'd got let me go around 
murdering men in shanty boats. And I 
didn't want Mamie Little to think that 
about me, because—well, I don't care if 
you do know it—she's my girl. 
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rose in the middle of it, and strode out. 
Perforce she followed. 

“What is it?" she demanded. 

His face was flushed. “I won't stand 
that—it’s insulting!” 

“What is?" she inquired curiously. 

“That music. It’s hideous and vile.” 

“But that is modern music, the latest 
development—" 

“I don't care, it's rotten!" 

At the theater he was equally incor- 
rigible. Responsive as a child to a dra- 
matic situation, he would not endure the 
cheap sentimentality of crook heroes and 
kind-hearted prostitutes, popular in the 
theater that season. The bald vulgarity 
of the music halls and revues did not 
offend him at all, he was used to that sort 
of thing in Western towns. On the other 
hand, he went again and again to the one 
fresh, real play on Broadway. 
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In their constant companionship Eloise 
found herself always testing this instinct 
of his for the truth, for the real thing. One 
rainy day she introduced him to our 
modern poets, Masefeld, Noyes, Stephen 
Phillips, Oppenheim, Bertha Stein, Vachel 
Lindsay. He listened with what Eloise 
called “his little-boy face," the expression 
he always wore when he was deeply puz- 
zled by something. 

She read for hours. When she paused 
he ordered her to go on, but he made no 
comment. Dark came and a servant 
entered to turn on the lamps. Eloise 
closed the book. 

“Well, Goliath ?"—curiously. 

“I don't understand those fellows. 
Maybe if I lived with them a while—you 
have to live with a poet to understand 
him," he evaded. 

Then suddenly he began to stride up 
and down the drawing-room, chanting 
Walt Whitman, his great head up, his big 
voice booming. Ashe stepped in and out 
of the shadows thrown by the lamp, some 

uality in him dwarfed the room, faded 
the walls into air, and she saw him on his 
mountains, strong, clean, like the wind 
and the sun. 
listened, as if to the voice of nature. 

“I understand him,” he said, looking 
down at her, and she came back to her 
body at his call. 


ONCE she induced him to go to an ex- 
hibition of Cubist and Impressionistic 
art. He walked through all the rooms, 
looked at the things in silence, then led 
the way to the street. He put her into 


her car, gave the chauffeur an order, and | :: 


got in after her. 

“Goliath, you imperious czar, where 
are we going?” 

“To see something fine and clean and 
decent.” 

“You did not care for Matisse and 
Piccabio?” 

“They are not fit for you to look at,” 
he said simply. 

* You're a barbarian, Goliath, you can- 
not endure us moderns!” 

He looked at her in silence. He did not 
know what to say when she flicked him 
so. 
They drew up to the Metropolitan, and 
stopped. 

“Again?” she said, with raised brows. 

“I want to look at ‘The Worker’ and 
‘The Thinker’ and get my mind clean,” 
he answered. 

“The reason you love Rodin so is be- 
cause he did you, Goliath," she said as 
they stood before “Le Penseur.” “You 
are just a big, splendid Rodin statue, 
Goliath." 

He had not heard a word. He gazed 
up at the seated figure above him. 

“He knows, that fellow,—he knows," 
he said. Then he stopped before the re- 
production of “The Hana of God," and 
looked long at the figures struggling into 
being in that mighty fist. 

* You see, they must be here," he said 
earnestly. 

* What must be here?" 

“The Real Things." 

* But why?" 

“Because if they weren't, God wouldn't 
dare." 

* Dare?" 

“To let them come out of His hand, 
fight free into life. There's got to be some- 
thing for them to work for, and to find." 


She closed her eyes and | 


se m. 


| 
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She did not answer. Sometimes his 


faith, his zealous devotion to this ideal, | 


the ever-searching of his spirit, moved 
and awed her. hen they got into the 
car again, she broke the spell. 

“Shall we go to my house for tea?" 

** No, let's go look at Brooklyn Bridge." 

She smiled and spoke through the tube 
to the driver. 

“You never think of me, Goliath. In 
your godlike search for beauty and truth, 
you make no concessions to my little 
needs. You feed on Rodin and the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, but I'm used to my tea." 

* Don't talk to me like that!" he thun- 
dered at her. 


| 


She looked at him directly, seriously, a | 


flick of feeling twisted across her face. 

“Do you know how you are tearing me 
up by the roots?” she asked him. His 
baffled look drove her on. “Tve lived on 
half-truths, protected myself by artificial 
barriers, and fought off realities all my 
life. I’ve been comfortable enough, too. 
Why do you crash into my toy house and 
leave it in ruins all around me?” 

“ You've been waiting for me all along," 
he answered. ‘‘You’ve been hoping I 


would come and tell you the truth, make | 


youlookatthingsstraight. Isn'tthatso?" 

His eyes forced an answer. 

** Yes, but I'm afraid of it, and you." 

She looked suddenly like a frightened 
little girl. He put his hand on her cheek 
and turned her averted face to him. 

* Afraid of me, little snow bird?" he 
asked gently. 

“Yes,” she cried to him, but at the look 
of him she added, “and so glad of you, 
Goliath!" 


IS arms were about her before she had 

time to think, to protest, to defy. His 
lips were on hers one dizzying moment, 
and she knew how much she loved him. 

* Goliath, dear Goliath, not here, not 
now—all these people to look at us—” 

“What do we care for those crows flying 
by? We've found each other, my girl.” 

* No, no, I can't let you make such a 
mistake. I don't belong to Olympus, I'm 
just little, mean, worldly me—" 

* Don't talk. Look at that great span 
of bridge and be happy,” he answered her. 

They sat hand in hand, while he feasted 
his eyeson the bridge, and shelooked at him. 

"Why does it fascinate you so, Go- 
liath?" 

“It is so strong, and delicate, and 
beautiful. It will last till the end of the 
world, till all the people that cross it have 
gone to their graves." 

“T never knew anybody in the world so 
insatiate for beauty as you are!” she said 
wonderingly. 

“Im used to it in the mountains. 
You'll see when I take you over Sunrise 
Trail some evening or some dawn." 

“I could never stand it in your moun- 
tains. It would be like living with a 
whole range of you/ I may climb up to 
yen peak, now and then, but I cannot 

ive where you live, in actual reality. I'm 
not genuine, I’m imitation, I cannot let 
you mistake me for real." 

It was with some such futile talk that 
she tried to express to him her own 
acute realization of their unfitness for life 
together, because the very habits their 
lives sprung from, those basic rocks of ex- 
istence, had been so opposed. With her 
woman's wit she measured the abyss be- 
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| she was used to. 
| prised acknowledgment that he had swept 


tween them, which he thought their love 
could span. That she loved him, she 
knew. He possessed her, absorbed her 
whole being as no other living creature 
had ever done, and yet— 

The days that followed were heights of 
bliss and depths of despair for her. Harri- 
gan's every move seemed to demolish 
something in her life, even though his love 
poured in like a mountain torrent, to 
deafen and madden and confuse her. 

He could not understand her past nor 


| its hold upon her. As she said to him once: 


“Goliath, your love puts me on the 
rack. You try all the time to stretch my 
five feet to your six feet four, and it 
hurts." 

She tried shutting herself away from 
him to get her bearings again—he broke 
his way in. Finally, in despair, she ex- 
acted one week of his time devoted to her 
interests, her friends, to the kind of life 
He agreed, with a sur- 


her friends out of his way like chaff. 

She took him to luncheons, to dinners, 
to teas, to dances and club meetings and 
musicales. She introduced him to the 


| conventional, the fashionable, the Bo- 


hemian, the artist, and the merely rich 
circles, within whose circumferences she 
was used to spend her days. He accom- 
panied her conscientiously, patiently. He 
examined this collection of human ma- 
terial, much as he had the pictures of 
Matisse, and he discarded it in the same 
manner. 

He began to grasp the idea that Eloise's 
whole life had been spent thus, her roots 
were bedded in this soil. It was because 


| she longed for richer sources, yet could 


not free herself, that he had found that 
asking look in her eyes. He asked him- 


| self if she could be transplanted now, and 


live in the environment he visioned for her. 
He spent a tortured week. 


“My dear," she smiled at him sadly, 
* you are like the lion Androcles led out 
of the arena. You cannot bring yourself 


| to eat my Christian friends, can you?" 


*[ never understand what they are 
talking about," he answered with a sigh. 


THE climax came on Sunday, the last 
day of her week. They went to a Bo- 
| hemian supper in the studio of an artist 
man. There was a happy-go-lucky crowd 
of clever folk there, all speaking a jargon 
of art and books and ideas which Harrigan 
did not know. Everybody drank, every- 
body smoked, some of them danced the 
dances of the Barbary Coast. All of them 
| baited the big giant Rom the hills, and his 
| replies brought shouts of laughter. He 
watched them in his silent, enduring way, 
until the unwary host remarked: 

| "Just what do you think of us dwellers 
| on this planet, O Giant from Mars?" 
Harrigan considered a second. 

“I think you are clever apes," he an- 
| swered truthfully. 

“You don't care for our effete civiliza- 
tion, then?” 

A silence fell. When Harrigan an- 
swered he spoke slowly: 

“I don't like anything about you— 
your cheap wit, your dirty little minds, 
| your ugly pictures, your tom-tom music, 
or your dancing. I come from a country 
where men keep the kind of thing you 
| talk continually and their harlot dancing 
| for their Saturday night drunk. I came 
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thousands of miles to find civilization and 
culture. If it wasn’t for the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Verdi and Rodin, and—and you, 
why I'd lose my faith in God!" he fin- 
ished earnestly. 

Before they could gather themselves 
for defense, as it were, Harrigan had gone. 

“The giant was stung to madness by 
gnats," laughed a girl hysterically, and 
gave them all a chance tolaugh. But the 
go went out of that party with Harrigan. 
Eloise forced herself to stay on half an 
hour, angry at his attack, proud of his 
courage. When she entered her own 
house the maid told her he had been 
there, had written a letter. She hurried 
to her desk, and found his scrawl, the first 
she had ever had from him: 


My Love: 

It is no good my trying to stay on here with 
you. I don’t fit. You saw how I treated your 
friends. You wouldn’t be happy in my place 
either. I’ve gone back; I had to go. I couldn't 
trust myself to say good-by. Because I love 
you better than anything, I want you to be 
happy. HARRIGAN. 


He was gone! She sat there with his 
letter in her hand, and her first impulse 
was relief, as if a terrific pressure had been 
taken off her. Then came pain, as if he 
had torn off part of her and taken it away, 
leaving an open wound. 

She took up the broken threads of her 
days and began to weave the old patterns. 
She went about her old duties and pleas- 
ures, but she found them Dead Sea fruit. 
She left New York, thinking to throw off 
the spell of his presence, to fill the void 
of her world with something, anything, to 
help her escape. Months of travel only 
made her misery keener. She fought for 
her freedom now, as against some tan- 
gible enemy. Some days the longing for 
him was an agony of want, some days 
rebellion and torture. But whether she 
drew him near, or pushed him far, he 
possessed her imagination. 

Spring came and no word from him. 
She returned to New York, and saw it 
only with his eyes. She was lost, or saved, 
she knew it now, finally. So at the desk 
where he had written her, she wrote to 
him, one spring day. 


BELOVED: 

I am coming. I cannot hold out any longer. 
My mind tells me that we may not find happi- 
ness, my heart says we will know ecstasy. I 
make my throw on that. There is nothing in 
the world for me but you. Come across your 
Sunrise Trail and get me.—Youn ELOISE. 
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it was to cause such a tribute to be paid 
me. It was called “The Doctor." A crude 
bare room was depicted. The light from 
a lamp on an old kitchen table threw its 
rays on the turned-aside face of a little 
girl who lay asleep, or unconscious, on an 
improvised little bed made of two chairs 
drawn together. Beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the cot, the little girl's hand ex- 
tended, wistfully upturned. Seated be- 
side her, watching, sat the big, kind doctor. 
Anxiety, doubt were in his intelligent face. 
Near an east window, through which a 


streak of dawn was creeping, sat a woman, | 
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The American Magazine 


What This Book 
Teaches You 


Do you lack confidence in meeting other people? 
Are you conscious of another's personality and your 
Do you feel inferior to others? Are 
you superstitious about anything? Do you worry 


own lack of it? 


What Readers Say: 


her face buried in the curve of her arms 
folded on the table! Beside her stood a 
bearded man, brow furrowed, his pleading 
eyes upon the doctor, while his hand, big, 
comforting, rested on the woman’s bowed 
shoulders. A cup with a spoon in it, a 
collection of bottles near by—all the poor, 
human, useless tools of defense were there, 
eloquent of a long and losing struggle. 
Everyone who recalls the familiar picture 
knows what a dreary, hopeless scene it is: 
the room stamped with poverty, the win- 
dow stark and curtainless, the woman 


meagerly clad, the man bearing the marks 
of hardship. > 


UDDENLY, in the face of all that, Mr. 


` Jennings softly exclaimed, ** That’s liv- 
ing 


” 


Only five minutes ago I had said the 


about your loved ones or about conditions? Are you “Init I found rules, princi- : . 
How toov e Timidit: afraid of approaching old age? Do you seem to be ples and regimes which make same thing of life at Grassmere. A 
"room Y- | blinded by petty fears? Are you frightened in public? | it worth its weight in gold to “Isit?” I replied. “Ts that living? I’ve 


How to conquer Bashful- 
ness. 


How to have “nerve.” 


How to face people you have 
always felt inferior to. 


How to develop Self-Confi- 
dence. 


How to deal with people on 


Are you afraid of your ability to ‘‘ put things over”? 
Are you afraid to assert yourself in your home or in 
business? Do you fear the opinion of others? Have 
you the courage of your convictions? Do things that 
other men and women are doing seem impossible of 
accomplishment by you? Are you afraid to go in busi- 
ness for yourself or afraid to take the risks you used 
to? Are you able to brush aside all obstacles in order 
to arrive at your destination? Are you conscious of 
your power, self-confident and eager, demanding what 
you want, or do you stand cringing, hat in hand, and 
whine for it? If any of these subjects even touch on 
your condition, "Culture of Courage" will prove a 


me." — District Attorney 
Goodwin, Oil City, Penn. 


"Itisa ‘wonder.’ Themore 
one reads it, the more force- 
ful ideas he can draw from 
this storehouse.” —J.F. Ells, 
Pres. Nat. School of Sales'p, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Tt is simply magnificent; 
I shall highly recommend it 
and wish everybody could 


been wondering lately. I thought—I 
thought—it’s so poor and sad!” I remon- 
strated. 

“Poor! Oh, no, it’s rich," he replied 

uickly, “rich in everything worth-while. 
Only lives that are vacuums are free from 
sadness." 

“Are lives that are vacuums free from 
rappin too?” I inquired. 


their own level. godsend! read it."—L. I. Hall, Roch- e took my question as if it were a 
How to successfully face | , lea or seli feari of people— fear of the hess ester, N. Y. statement. ‘That's true, too, I suppose,” 
barrassing situati ear of things — fear for others (worry) — are what keep n 
m situation: men and women down when they should and could be Itstandsabsolutely at the he agr eed. 


How to “rise to the occa- 
sion.” 


How to be Forceful and 
Dominant. 

How to eliminate Nervous- 
ness in dealing with big 
men. 


How to act calmly and natu- 
rally on occasions that 
usually excited you. 


How to banish Fear, phys- 
ical as well as mental. 


How to stop worry. 


Howtobecomea Manamong 
men. 


How to get rid of Supersti- 
tion. 


How to face old age calmly. 

How to maintain poise in 
public, 

How to assert yourself in 


Business as well as in the 
Home. 


How to develop courage to 
swing big deals. 


How to dominate Circum- 
stances. ge 


How to defy old-time habits 
of Hesitation. 


How to insure a healthy, vir- 
ile,intrepidgradeof Brain. 


How to stir into electrical 
activity, latent leadership 
qualities, which Nature 
has tucked into the make- 
upof every normal man or 
woman. 


How to mas the myriad 
cell-forcesof your Mindin- 
to a strong, tearing, goal- 
gaining plan of conduct. 


How to break open the door 
to a new world of Think- 
ing—rare in beauty, prac- 


on top. 


But not until the shackles are broken— not until 
fear is eliminated — not until courage is properly culti- 


vated, can man come into his own. 


“Culture of Courage" 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D. 


This great work by the famous author of “Power of 
Will'"—a scientist whose name ranks with James, Royce, 
and Bergson, is not an inspirational book which merely 
admonishes you to ‘Destroy Your Fears” and ''Be Cour- 
Instead, it is a practical course in how to over- 
come each particular kind of human fear, physical as well 
It contains 


ageous." 


as mental, to which we are all subjected. 


actual principles, rules, methods, and exercises which any 
one can easily follow and become ten times bigger—ten 
times more succcssful—ten times happier than you had 


even dared hope. 


A Ghost-Scattering Searchlight 


into some 


In “Culture of Courage” the author opens u; 
e throws a 


roblems of existence: 

searchlight into the shadows that have 
rom rich fields of life; he tears away the 
straw-and-gossamer entanglement which has held men 
and women in subjection; he pulls off the imagination- 
created masks of various fears, superstitions and bugaboos 
which in all ages have paralyzed the brain's energies and 
constantly dinned into eager ears the failure slogans: 
“I'm afraid,” “I dare not try,” “I haven't the ability,” etc. 

As you study this new system, you will learn definitely 
how Reason, Thought, Analysis, and Sanity can scatter 
to the high heavens the senseless visions of fear that are 
causing unutterable losses, embarrassments and failures. 


of the most important 
ghost-scattert 
scared people 


This book will startle you, will awaken strains 
of thought that may casily change the entire 
course of your career, just as it has that of thou- 
sands of other men and women in all walks of 
life who have learned its wonderful back-bone 


building secrete. 


Send No Money Writ, published 


form, 
“Culture of Courage” is a comprehensive system 
of courage-building and contains more material 
than many $25 correspondence courses, 
14 main divisions, and fills 460 pages. 
fully bound in half-leather, gold top leaves, big 
readable print—yet the price is only $3.00, and 
we are offering it for five days’ examination with- 


out a penny from you in advance. 


Send no money—merely mail the coupon en- 


It has 
Beauti- 


head of anything I have ever 
come across; Mr. Haddock is 
certainly a Master Mind. As 
a teacher I can say that no 
greater good could come 
than the absolution frorn su- 
perstition this book brings 
about."—James Straitwell, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


“These books are a gold 

mine of 'energizing material" 

for the progressive mind."— 

s A Martin, M. D., Pierce, 
eb. 


"Enclosed is my check; 
send another copy." —W. H. 
Smith, Pres., Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Corp., New 
York. 


“I have read ‘Culture of 
Courage.’ Shall want any- 
thingitsauthormay produce. 
Thisis the most sincere trib- 
ute I can pay the books."— 
fi A. Drinkwitz, Evanston, 


“ ‘Culture of Courage’ is 
superb. It is clear, forceful, 
scientific, practical in every 
form and manner: ALIVE 
with the rich, the high, the 
ideal, the sublime. It’s an in- 
spiration from beginning to 
end. IT JUSTIFIES ALL 
CLAIMS."—F.Stanley Per- 
era, Res. Master, Wesley 
College, Columbo, Ceylon. 


“Enclosed is a check for 
which send me another copy 
for one of my friends. Dr. 
Haddock's works are supe- 
rior to anything I have ever 
read for the development 
of the individual. He 
is entirely in a class 
by himself." — 


“How hopeless,” I murmured, still gaz- 
ing at the picture, but in reality contem- 
plating my own empty life. He misunder- 
stood. 

"See here,” he said. “I believe this 
little girl here is going to pull through after 
all. Don't worry. 1 insist she is. That 
artist ought to paint a sequel—just for 
you," he added, and abruptly he unfolded 
his arms and looked at me squarely for the 
first time. “I didn't in the least get your 
name," he broke off. “The good angel flew 
away so soon." 

I told him. 

"Oh, yes, Miss Vars. Thank you. 
Mine's Jennings. People mumble names 
so in introductions." He glanced around 
at the piles of raincoats and racks of 
umbrellas. I already had my coat on. 
“You weren't just going, were you?" he 
inquired brightly, “for if you were, so was 
I, too. Perhaps you will let me walk 
ior ee you're riding?” 

I forgot just for a minute that I didn't 
want to see another man for years and 

ears. He wasn't a man just then, but 
instead a bright and colorful illumination. 
He stood before me full of life and vigor. 
He was tall and straight. His close- 
cropped hair shone like gold in the pale 
gaslight, and there was a tan or glow upon 
his face that made me think of out-of- 
doors. His smile, his straightforward 
gaze, his crisp voice, had brightened tha: 
dull little room for me. I went with him. 
Of course I did, into the rainy darkness 
of the late October afternoon, drawn as a 
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hitherto missing. 


How to impress others with 


ture of Courage" on ap- 
proval. I agree to remit 
$3.00 or remail the book in 5 


said, “I’m glad to know your name, 
for I know you by sight already. Shall 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


160L Wilcox Block 


Meriden, Conn. 


your poise, purpose and 
power. 


A complete list of contents 
would almost fill this page. 


days. we have any umbrella?” 
“Let’s not,” I replied, “I like the mist. 
But how do you know me?" 


“I thought you would—like the mist, I 
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mean—because you seem to like my woods 
so well.” 

“Your woods! Why, what woods?" 

“The ones you walk in every day,” he 
cheerfully replied. ‘‘They’re mine. 
discovered them, and to whom else should 
they belong?” 

“T’ve been trespassing, then.” 

“Oh, no. I’m delighted to lend my 
woods to you. If you wear blinders and 
keep your eyes straight ahead, and stuff 
your ears with cotton so you can’t hear 
the trolleys, you can almost cheat your- 
self into thinking they’re real woods with 
a mountain to climb at the end of them. 
Do you like that little rustic seat I made 
beside the lake?” 

“Did you make it?” 

“Yes, Saturdays, for recreation last 

ear. I’m afraid it doesn’t fit very well.” 
He smiled from out of the light of a sudden 
lamp-post. ‘You'll find a birch footstool 
someday pretty soon. I noticed your feet 
didn’t reach. By the way,” he broke off, 
“pardon me for quoting from you, but Z 
don’t think back-season débutantes are 
like out-of-demand best-sellers—not all of 
them. Anyhow, all best-sellers do not 
deteriorate. And, tell me, is this chap 
with the deep-purring car the villain or 
the hero in your novel—the dark one with 
the hair blown straight back?” 


I ALMOST stopped in my amazement. 
He was quoting from my life history. 

“I don’t understand,” I began. I could 
feel the color in my cheeks. “I dislike 
mystery. Tell me. Please! How did 
you— I dislike mystery," I repeated. 

"Are you angry?" ‘His voice lost its 
banter. “It’s so dark I can't see. Don't 
be angry. It was written on theme paper, 
in pencil, and in a Sn town theme 
paper is public property. I found them 
there one day, just two loose leaves behind 
the seat, and I read them. Afterward I 
saw you, not until afterward," heassured 
me, “writing there every day. I asked to 
be introduced to you when I saw you 
tucked away in a corner there this after- 
noon, drinking tea behind a fern, so that 
I could return your property." 

* Oh, you've kept the leaves! Where 
are they?” I demanded. 

“Right here. Wait a minute.” And 
underneath an arc light we stopped, and 
from out of his breast pocket this surpris- 
ing man drew a leather case, and from 
out of that two crumpled pages of my life. 
“If anyone should ask me to guess,” he 
went on, “I should say that the author 
of these fragments was a student at 
Shirley” (the girls’ college connected with 
the university), “and that she had 
strolled out to my woods for inspiration 
to write a story for an English course. Am 
I right?” He passed me the leaves. “It 
sounds promising,” he added, “the story, 
I mean.” 

I took the leaves and glanced through 
them. There wasn’t a name mentioned 
on either. “A student at Shirley!” I ex- 
claimed. “How perfectly ridiculous! A 
schoolgirl! Well, how old do you think I 
am?” and in sheer relief I rippled into a 
laugh. 

“I don't know,” he replied. “How old 
are you?” And he laughed, too. The 
sound of our merriment mixing so rhyth- 
mically was music to my ears. I thought 
I had forgotten how to be foolish, and in- 
consequential. 
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The reason so many of us are below par physically 
and mentally much of the time—the reason busi- 
ness men break down at middle age—and the 
reason that the average life of man is only 39 
years—is because we don’t know how to properly 
select, combine and proportion our foods. 


Very often the most harmless foods—when eaten in combination with 
other harmless foods—create a chemical action in the digestive tract 
and are converted into dangerous toxic poisons, which, according to 
several well known authorities, are responsible for over 90% of all 
sickness. 

This truth has been strongly brought out by Professor Metchinckoff 
in his treatise on the “Prolongation of Life" and by other modern sci- 
entists. But most efforts in the past have been designed solely to re- 
move the effect without regard to the cause, by cleansing out the sys- 
tem and removing the poisons after they had formed. 


Removes the Cause 


Now, however, there is a scientific method of removing the cause of 
toxic poisoning, instead of waiting until the poisons accumulate. 
Eugene Christian, the well known authority on food and its relation to 
the human system, has proved that just as some combinations of food 
produce slow consuming poisons that wreck the system, other combi- 
nations of food taken in the right proportions become the greatest 
tonics for health, efficiency and long life ever discovered—and they are 
nature's tonics. 


Food is Fuel 


Food should be regarded as the fuel of the human system. And just as 
certain fuels will produce definite results when consumed in a furnace, 
so will certain foods produce the desired results when put into the 
human furnace. Yet not one man in a hundred has any knowledge of 
food as fuel. Some of the combinations we eat every day are about as 
effective as soggy wood, wet leaves, mud, saw dust and a little coal 
would be for a furnace. No wonder we begin to disintegrate so early 
in life! 
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By Eugene Christian, F. S. D. 
No Money in Advance— Only $3 if you keep them 


Over 23,000 people have come under Eugene Christian's care and the 
results of his work have bordered on the miraculous. Without drugs 
or medicines of any kind—simply by teaching the proper selection, 
combination and proportion of foods under given conditions (and they 
vary according to age, climate, occupation, etc.) he has cured nearly 
every known non-organic ailment by removing the cause, and has 
doubled the personal efficiency of his patients almost times without 
number. 


24 Boiled Down Lessons 


Scientific Eating contains the boiled down essence of Eugene Chris- 
tian's twenty years’ experience in actual practice. Every step is 
logically explained. Reasons are given for each statement which any- 
one can understand and it is an easy matter to follow the simple direc- 
tions. And the beauty of Christian's methods is that you get results 
with the very first meal. No special foods are required. You don't 
have to upset your table to follow the directions. Neither do you 
heredo eat things you don't enjoy—nature never intended that you 
should. 


An Aid to Success 


You can't do good work unless you feel full of “pep” and ginger. The 
best ideas, plans and methods are worked out—the biggest business 
deals "put over"—when you are bubbling with vitality. In social life 
too and in the horne, your ability to enjoy yourself depends on your 
health. Eugene Christian has time and again turned sluggish, un- 
happy men and women into very dynamos of success-achieving effi- 
ciency full of the joy of living and he has greatly prolonged the lives 
of thousands by teaching them how to eat correctly. 


Send No Money 


Tho price of Christian's Course in 24 
lessons — containing rules, methods and 
actual menus which are literally price- 
less— is only $3. We will gladly send 
you the course witbout deposit for five 
days' inspection. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter enclosing your 
business card or giving a reference. 
Then if you decide to keep the course, 
send the money. It not, mail the books 
back. Tear out and mail the coupon 
now before you forget, as this announce- 
ment may not appear here again. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 


Address 


What People 
Say 


"I am feeling fine 
again, thanks to you 
and your course of les- 
sons on Scientific Eat- 
ing. There ought to 
be 100,000 men nractic- 
ing Scientific Fating 
in America."—F. A. 
Fulby, Niagara Falls, 
South Ont., Canada. 


“I am delighted be- 
yond expression with 
the lessons. They have 
proved invaluable to 
me and have revolu- 
tionized both my diet 
and my health."— 
Olive M. Sees, 725 
East Tipton Street, 
Huntington, Ind. 


“Your work on Scien- 
tific Eating is invalu- 
able. It is with much 
pleasure that I recom- 
mend your course to 
prospective students 
everywhere." — Chas. 
A. Ittel, 1212 Termont 
Ave., North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Your course in Sci- 
entific Eating is won- 
derful because it has 
simplified both the 
chemistry of 
the body and 
the chemistry 
of the food 
and teaches 
one how 
to unite these two 
branches of science so 
as to make our food 
prevent and cure dis- 
ease."—Eugene A. 
Ayers, Harrington 
Park, N. J. 

"IthinktheAlmight 
sends men on the eart! 
at different periods with 
independent and fear- 
less minds to rectify the 
wrongs that have been 
taught and reveal the 
truth in all its simplic- 
ity."—Edward Brook, 
10 No. 10th W. Sts., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“I have read of you 
for years and I have 
recently looked over 
someof your work. You 
are doing much for 
humanity. I congratu- 
late you on your latest 
contribution to the 
health and happiness 
of man."—Dr. V. M. 
George, 2305 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Corrective Est- 
ing Society, Inc. 
2012 Hunter Ave. 

Maywood, N. J. 
Send me the “Christian Course 
in Scientific Eating." I wiil 


elthor remall it within five days, and 


2012 Hunter Ave. Maywood, N. J. ^ > 
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“T don’t know why it strikes me so 
funny,” I tried to explain, for really I felt 
fairly elated, “I don’t know why—but a 
story for an English course! college 
girl!” And I burst into a regular peal of 
mirth. 

“That’s right. Go ahead. I deserve 
it,” urged Mr. Jennings self-deprecatingly. 
“How I blunder! Anyhow, I’ve found 
you can laugh as well as cry, and that’s 
something. Perhaps non Be continued, 
* seeing I'm such a failure as a Sherlock 
Holmes, you will be so kind as to tell me 
yas who you are. Do you live here? 

never saw you before. I’m sure you're 

a stranger. Where is your home, Miss 
Vars?” 
* Where is my home?” I repeated, and 
then paused an instant. Where, indeed? 
“A wardrobe trunk is my home, Mr. Jen- 
nings," I replied. 

“Oh,” he took it up, “a wardrobe 
trunk! Rather a small house for you to 
develop your individuality in very freely, 
I aloud say!" 

“Yes, but at least nothing hangs within 
its walls but of my own choosing." 

“And it's convenient for house cleaning, 
too," he followed it up. “But, see here, 
is there room for two init? Because I was 
just going to ask to call." 

“T usually entertain my callers in the 
garden," I primly announced. 


“How delightful! I much prefer gar- 
dens." And we laughed again out 
loud. “Which way?" he abruptly in- 
quired. “Which way to your garden, 
please?" We had come to a crossing. I 
stopped, and he beside me. 

“Why, I'm sure I don't know!” Noth- 
ing about me looked familiar. "' These 
winding streets of yours! I’m afraid I'm 
lost," I confessed. ‘‘ You'll have to put 
me on a car, a Greene Hill Avenue car. I 
know my way alone then. At least I be- 
lieve it’s a Greene Hill Avenue car. 
"They've just moved there, my sister. 
Perhaps you know her, Mrs. William 
Maynard?” 

“Lucy Maynard!” he exclaimed. “I 
should say I did! Are you—why, are you 
her sister?” 

He had heard about me then! Of 
course. How cruel! 

“Yes. Why?” I managed to inquire. 

“Oh, nothing. Only I’ve met you,” he 
brought out triumphantly, “I met you at 


Won't scratch 
aluminum 


EE them shine! Some of those 

pieces are really quite old, but. 
they take as good a polish as when 
they were new because I have 
never scratched them up with 
coarse scouring soaps. 
I adopted aluminum in my kitch- 
en long ago. It can't rust and 
it is easier to cook with—you are 
less likely to burn the food. 


Bon . 
Ami 


Bon Ami is the one cleaner that won't 
scratch it. 

The best manufacturers of aluminum 
ware all advise using Bon Ami. 


Either the cake or powder form of Bon 
Ami will do this work. 
——————— PEN 


Bon Ami is recommended on the cleaning 
directions issued with the best brands of 
aluminum ware; for instance: 
WEAR-EVER GRISWOLD 


*18902 PURITAN 
LIFE-TIME 
VIKO 


KALUMEN 
ELI 
WARE DE LUXE 
BLUE GRASS 


SALUCO 
SWEENEY-WARE 
“REAL SOLID” IDEAL COOKERS 
STERLING WAGNER-WARE 

= The Bon Ami Company does not pay a 
= aluminum manufacturers for recommendi 
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= Bon Ami. They recommend it because Bo T 
2 Ami is the only cleaner in general use in È dinner, two or three years ago, at your 
$ America which will not scratch polished = sisters house. We're old friends," he 


= aluminum. 
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Made in both cake 
and powder form 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
“Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 


said. 

“Are we?” I asked in wonder. “Are 
we old friends?” 

I wanted to add, “How nice!” He 
looked so steady and substantial, standing 
there, so kind and understanding. Any- 
one would prize him for an old friend. I 
gazed up at him. The drifting mist had 
covered his broad chest and shoulders with 
a glistening veil of white. It shone like 
frost on the nap of his soft felt hat. It 
sparkled on his eyebrows and the lashes 
of his fine eyes. How nice!" I wanted to 
add. Buta desire not to flirt with this man 
honestly possessed me. Besides, I must 
remember I was tired of men. I wanted 
nothing of any of them. So, instead, I 
said, “Well, then, you know what car I 
need to take." 

He ignored my remark. 

“You had on a yellow dress,—let's walk 
along,—and wore purple pansies, fresh 
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For a 
Dollar 
If he Smokes 


A handsome, one-pound humidosef Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco will tickleeiry man 
who owns a pipe. 

It’s a thoughtful, fraternal sort of present, 
with just the right hint of intimacy to it. 
Giving Edgeworth Tobacco to a smoker is 
like giving silk hosiery to a woman—it’s sure 
to be acceptable, certain to be used. 

In this package the tobacco will remain in 
perfect order as long as a bit of moistened 
sponge or blotter is kept in the humidor top. 

For weeks and weeks he will have tobacco 
handy to hand, for filling his pipe or pocket 
pouch. 

That he will be pleased is beyond all 
doubt. We know this because every month 
we advertise that we will send a sample of 
Edgeworth free and postpaid to any smoker 
who asks for it. We get many requests for 
such samples—stacks of letters and post 
cards from all over the country. 

The sample is mailed as promised and in 
almost every case it makes a regular user of 
Edgeworth. 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in the one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at vour re- 
tail tobacco store, we will ship direct on 
receipt of price, all charges prepaid. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth packages, 
give your instructions to your dealer, or, if 
he will not supply you, send us names and 
addresses of friends with your cards and 
check to cover your order at $1.00 per pack- 
age and we will gladly attend to the shipping. 

For either the sample or the humidor, ad- 
dress Larus & Bro. Co., 25 South 21st Street 
eine, Virginia. i 

e retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pockat size tin, 50c for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 
50e and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can suppl a 
. To Retail dave Merchants— If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. 
Co. will gladly send you a one or two dozen 
carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or Readv- 
Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at same price 
you would pay jobber. 
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rateno nn 
is always out 
in sunny 
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alifornt 


After December 


the Expositions 
are closed. 


But glorious Cali- 
fornia welcomes 
the traveler any 
day, any year. 


You will enjoy the resort 
hotels, golf and polo, 
motoring along royal 
roads, out-door de- 
lights of mountains 
and sea, and the ro- 
mance of old Spanish 
days. 


On your way are the pictur- 
esque Pueblo Indians 


and the Grand Canyon 


of Arizona. 


Four daily trains to California 
including the California 
Limited. Also the Santa 
Fe De Luxe, weekly, in 
winter. 


Fred Harvey Meals. 


Ask for "Grand Canyon Outings,” 
“California Outings,” and 
"California Limited" fold- 


ers. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


| ones, although it was midwinter. 


I re- 
member it distinctly. But a hat and a 
raincoat to-day make you look different, 
and I couldn't get near enough to you in 
the woods. I remember there was a medi- 
cal friend of your sister's husband there 
that night, and Will and he monopolized 
the conversation. I hardly spoke to you; 
but, tell me, didn't you wear pansies with 
a yellow dress one night at your sister's?"' 

"Jennings? Are you Bob Jennings?" 
Lucy's Bob Jennings! I remembered now 
—a teacher of English at the university. 
“Of course," I exclaimed. “I recall you 
now. I remember that night perfectly. 
When you came into my sister's living- 
room, looking so, so unprofessorlike, I 
thought to myself, ‘How nice for me! 
Professor Jennings couldn't come; he's 
got one of the students to take his place, 
someone nice, and easy, and my size. I 
wondered if you were on the football 
team, or crew, and it crossed my mind 
what a perfect shame it was to drag a man 
like you away from a dance in town, per- 
haps, to a stupid dinner with one of the 
faculty. And then you began to talk with 
Will about— What was it, Chaucer? 
Anyhow, something terrifying, and I knew 
then that you were Professor Jennings, 
after all." 

"Oh, but I wasn't. I was just an 
assistant. I am not a professor even yet. 
Never shall be, either, the gods willing. 
I'm trying hard to become a lawyer. Cir- 
cuitous route, I confess. But you know 
automobile guide books often advise the 
longer and better road. By the way, do 
you mind walking? It isn't far, and the 
cars are crowded." 

We walked. 

“T suppose," I remarked a little later, 
“trying hard to become a lawyer is what 
keeps your life from being a vacuum." 

“Yes, that, and a little white-haired 
lady I call my mother," he added. 

“Do you want to know what keeps my 
life from being a vacuum?" I abruptly 
asked. 

“Of course I do!” 

* Well, then, a little brown Boston ter- 
rier whom I call Dandy,” I announced. 


HE LAUGHED as if it were a joke. 
"What nonsense! Your sister has 
told me a lot about you, Miss Vars, one 
time and another. That you write verse 
a little, and stories sometimes. Anyone 
who can create is able to fill all the empt 
corners of his life. You know that as sel 
as I do." 

I considered this new idea in silence for 
a moment. We turned in at Lucy's street. 

“How long will you be here, Miss Vars?” 
asked Mr. Jennings. “And, seriously, 
may I call some evening?" 

How could I refuse such a friendly and 
straightforward request? 

"Why, yes," I heard myself saying, 
man though he was, “I suppose so. I 
should be glad, only—” 

“Only what?” he encouraged. 

“Only— Well—” We were at Lucy's 
gate. l stopped beneath the lamp-post. 
“T don’t believe my sister has told you all 
about me, Mr. Jennings." 

"Of course not!" He laughed. “I 
don’t want her to. I don't want to know 
all that's in a new book I am about to 
read. It's pleasanter to discover the de- 
lights myself.” 


I felt conscience-stricken. There were 


Be Prepared 


Any burglar can get into your 
house in three minutes. What 
bothers him is the risk that he 
may not get out. The 
fact that two million 
owners of Iver John- 
son Revolvers are 
prepared to meet him 
is the only influence 
that checks a burglar. 


Itisabsolutely safe. 
It cannot be fired save 
with deliberate 
intent. You can 
“Hammer the 
Hammer.” Regu- 
“Western” lar model $6. 


Hammerless $7 


Walnut 
Grip $8 Send for 
82-page Book 
Ittellshowto get 
the most satisfac- 
tionfor your money 


in Revolvers, Shot 
Guns, Bicycles 
and Motorcycles. 
This big, valuable book 
is free— you will be 
&lad to own it. 


Regular Hammer 
Model $6 


Racer 
A faster, more de- 
pendablo machine 
— cannot be 


made. Most 
of the pro- 
fessionals 
prefer it to 
specially 
made bi- 


Roadster 
) Most popular high- 
grade bicycle in the 


world. Note new truss 
frame, motor- 
cycle pedals 
and mud 
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Special Roadster 
Biggest value ever 
offered in a bicycle. 
High-grade 
throughout. 


ment,ín- 

cluding 

tires, etc. 
$40. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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HOBUS 


That is the newest word in the 
English language and it means 


Hatch Habit 

One Of 

Button also Buying 
Union Underwear 
Suit Satisfaction 


Are you buying underwear satisfaction this Fall 
or is HOBUS new to you? If it is you owe it 
to yourself to learn what it means to button 
only one button instead of ten, to end forever 
the discomfort of missing buttons and torn but- 
tonholes, to enjoy a perfect fitting union suit 
entirely free from binding, gaping or bagging. 


The HATCH ONE BUTTON UNION SUIT 
is made for men, women and children in grades 
to suit every purse and every temperature. An 
illustrated catalogue describing the complete line 


will be mailed free upon request to our mill at 
Albany. 


Prices 
Men's Suits—$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 
Boys’ ‘ —5( cents, $1.00, $1.25. 
Ladies’ * —$1.00, $1.25, $2.00. 


—Age 2, 75 cents plus 10 cents each even 
year to age 16. 
I2 2, 3, 4 and 5, 50 cents. 


Sleepin; 
i —Ages 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 75 cents. 


Garments 


This garment is featured at the 
best flaberdashers’ and depart- 
ment stores but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly send 
your chest measure, with remit- 
tance, to our mill at Albany and 
you will be supplied direct, 
delivery free. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company, Manufacturers 
Albany, New York 
Barnes Knitting Corporation 
303 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Sole Distributor 


no delights left in me. I ought to tell him. 
However, all I replied was: ‘‘ How nicely 
you put things!" 

“Do I? Well, when may I come?” 

“Why, any night. Only, I’m not a very 
bright book, rather dreary. Truly. I warn 
you. You found me in tears, remember." 

* Don't think again about that," he said 
to me, "please. Listen! I always try to 


take home to the white-haired lady some- | 


thing pleasant every night, a rose, or two 
pinks, or an incident of some sort to please 


her, never anything dreary. You, looking |j 


at the picture of the little sick girl, are to 
be the gift to-night.” And then, suddenly 
embarrassed, he added hastily, “I’m 
afraid you're awfully wet. I ought to be 
shot! Perhaps you preferred to ride. 
You're covered with mist. And perhaps 
it's spoiled something." 

He glanced at my hat. 

“No, it hasn't," I assured him. 
good night, I can get in all right." 

“Oh, let me—" 

“No, please," I insisted. 

* Very well," he acquiesced. And I gave 
him my hand and sped up the walk. 

He waited until the door was opened to 
me, and then, “Good night" came his clear 
pleasant voice to me from out of the rainy 


dark. 

I WENT straight up-stairs to my room. 
I felt as if I had just drunk long and 

deep of pure, cold water. Tired and travel- 

worn I had been, uncertain of my way, dis- 


“And, 


heartened, spent; and then suddenly across | 


my path had appeared an unexpected 
brook, crystal-clear, soul-refreshing. I had 
rested by it a moment, listened to its cheer- 
ful murmur, lifted up a little of its coolness 
in the hollow of my hand, and drank. I 
went up to my room with a lighter heart 
than I had known for months, walked over 
to the window, raised it, and let in a little 
of the precious mistiness that had en- 
shrouded me for the last half hour. 


Sranang there, looking out into the 
darkness, I was interrupted by a knock on 
my door. 


“I was just turning down the beds, 
miss," explained Lucy's Delia, “and so 
brought up your letter." And she passed 
me the missive I had not noticed on the 
table as I came in, so blind a cheerful 
good night called from out of the rain had 
made me. 

“A letter? Thank you, Delia. Isn't it 
rainy?" I added impulsively. 

i l is, miss. It is indeed, Miss Ruth!" 

“Come,” I went on, “let me help you 
turn down the beds. I haven’t another 
thing to do." The letter could wait. Be- 
nevolence possessed my soul. 

Later, alone in my room, I opened my 
note. It was from Edith. I had rec- 
ognized her handwriting instantly. She 
seldom harbors ill-feeling for any length of 
time. 

“Three cheers!” the letter jubilantly 
began. "Run up a flag. We win!" it 
shouted. “Prepare yourself, Toots. We 
have been bidden to Grassmere! Also, I 
have received a personal note from the 
great Mogul herself. You were right, I 
guess, as always. Let’s forgive and forget. 
Mrs. Sewall writes to know if we will honor 
her by our presence at a luncheon at Grass- 
mere. What do you say to that? With 
pleasure, kind lady, say I! I enclose your 
invitation. You'll be ravishing in a new 
gown, which I want you to go right in and 
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THs beautiful box 


and the pair of ser- 
rf viceable garters therein, 
make one of the most 
acceptable and inex pen- T 
sive gifts. 

A pair of PARIS GARTERS 
in this artistic Holiday Box 
is an ideal gift in usefulness 
and economy. 


25 and 50 cents 


To be eure that you are getting the 
genuine PARIS GARTERS. look for 
name on the back of the shield. 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers PARIS GARTERS 
New York 
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This Inspiring Book 
E tells you of the great and increasing 
lawyers and how you can become one. It 


tells pm 
ost 


why law trained men are selected for mi 
of responsibility in business, public life and social 
work —and how you can grasp these re 
lt contains 165 pages and Is free. Sei orit s 
It shows you how you can become law trained Ta 
spare time at home, through the 
Modern American Law Course and Service of 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Blackstone Institute, di 
ente School ‘of Law, haw suckosetallse 2e more 
thirty thousand men and women ín law. HE 
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Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


“Tot Try In Your In Your Own Homo es 


we can refer new custom 


Free Edison Catalog 
F. 


Pictures sharp to 
the corners — nol 


dull and hazy. 


gives entertainment as novel,as inter- f 
esting, as varied and as instructive as 


| 
i 
s ; : NS { 
the talking machine gives in its field. ý 
The Home Balopticon projects pictures, M 
post cards, solid objects, etc. Pictures in cor- B 
rect position from left to right, not reversed. 
Now fitted with special 400-watt gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp, giving illumination superior to ff 
any similar instrument on the market. Abso- 
lutely safe and automatic and simple enough $ 
for child to operate. Lenses, mirrors and all 
mechanical pus of high quality —not a toy. Ideal i 
equipment for clubs and small schoolroom as well \ 
as the home. 
Costs but $35 — with | 
aluminum coated wall- f 
screen included. Other n 
models for various re- $ 
quirements $20 and up. J 
*Fun— and Better" 4 
is an interesting booklet tell- 
ing of many novel ways to 
entertain with the Home 
Balopticon. Sent free upon 
request. 
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| Bausch g lomb Optica] ©. 


571 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New Edison 


Phonograph and_ Records 
Now Shipped On Full Fair 
ialin yourownhome. 


Try it in your own 
home. Entertain your 
familyand your friends. 
Send it back at our ex- 


penseif you don't want 
to keep it. A few dol- 

s a month now pays 
or a genuine Edison nt 

Rock-Bottom Prices and 
without even intereston month- 
payments. Send for free book. 
Put your name and address on 
& postal but send it at once. 


K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Dist.. 1059 Edison Bik., Chicago, 


Gives better light 


"COSTS 1 CENT D NIGHT 


We want one person in each locale tow boni 


advan- 


Tal 
e of our SPECIAL FREE BE TRIAL OFFER. 


ritetoday. AGENTS W. 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
8 Factory B Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE 


| order at Madame's—on me, understand, 


dearie. I'm going to blow myself to a new 
one, too. Won't the girls be surprised 
when they hear of this? The joke will be 
on them, I’m thinking. Probably you and 
Breck will be patching up your little dif- 
ference, too. I don't pretend to fathom 
Mrs. S.'s change of front, but it's changed 
anyhow! That's all I care about. Good- 
by. Must hurry to catch mail. Hustle 
home, rascal. Love.—EbprrH." 


Two weeks later, on the morning after 
the luncheon, to which—is it necessary 
to say?—I sent my immediate and formal 
regrets, the morning paper could not be 
found at Lucy’s house. Will went off to 
the university, berating the paper-boy 
soundly. After I had finished my coffee 
and toast and moved over to the front 
window, Lucy opened the wood-box. 

“I stuffed it in here,” she said, “just as 


you and Will were coming down-stairs. I | 


thought you'd rather see it first." And 
she put the lost paper into my hands, and 
left me. 

On the front page there appeared the 
following announcement: 


Breckenridge Sewall engaged to be married 
to Miss Gale Oliphant of New York and New- 
port. Announcement of engagement occasion 
for brilliant luncheon given by Mrs. F. Rock- 
ridge Sewall at her beautiful estate in Hilton. 
Wedding set for early December. 


I read the announcement two or three 
times, and afterward the fine print below, 


containing a long list of the luncheon | 


guests, with Edith's name proudly in its 
midst. The scene of my shame, and the 
actors, flashed before me. Ignominy and 
defeat was no part of the new creature I 
had become since Lucy's tea. I read the 
announcement again. It was as if a dark 
cloud passed high over my head and cast a 
shadow on the sparkling beauty of the 
brook beside which I had been lingerin 
for nearly two weeks. I shuddered as 1 
laid the paper aside. I had felt the chill of 
a threatening storm. 
(To be continued) 
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(Continued from page 45) 


"Ive had a package from Lois. Oh, 
it’s the sweetest thing! I'll show it to 


yOu. 
^ So she did. The wrapper bore the 
vaster “Do not open till Christmas Day,” 
but that made no difference. It never 
does. 

“What’s it for?” 

“Its a hand-bag, to carry my sewing 
in. It's real Japanese! Just look at that 
embroidery! I must send her something 
right away. 

“But you have, haven't you? You've 
sent her a Christmas card." 

The Lady-Who-Married-Me viewed me 
with indignant amazement. 

“That won’t do at all. I wish you 
hadn’t mailed them so soon. I must find 
something and get it off to-night before 
she has the card.” 

“But why not let the card stand?" I 
submitted. “That will set the pace for 
next year.” 


Gold strata case. 
Guaranteed for 
265 years. 


The newest ideas 
in cases are yours 
to choose from. 


The Burlington 
Smashes 


All Watch Competition 


Look! 


19 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to positions— 
Adjusted to temperature— 
Adjusted to isochronism— 
26-year gold strata case— 


Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases. 
of this for $2.50— — 
only $2.50 a 

month for the 

itively the exact price that the wholesale 
dealer would have to pay. We do not care - 
to quote these prices here, but write— 


masterpiece of Month 
write before you buy. Think of the high-grade, 


And all 
watch manufacture — direct to you — pos- 
guaranteed watch we here at such a 


er 
remarkable price. Indeed, s of exor- 
bitant watch prices have passed. rite today. 


The Newest Cases 


In our new Ba eren qiiae that we vi send 
to you pre you will see illustrated 
the newest ideas in watch cases. The latest 
triumphs of the master goldsmiths. Notice 
especially the Inlay Enamel Monograms, Block 
and Ribbon Monograms, ge blems and 
mond Set Cases. All offered direct to 
on this startling offer. Send the coupon t 


See It First! 


You don't pay a cent to anybody until 
ou see the watch. We won't let re M a Bur- 
ington watch without seeing it. d it in your 
hand and hole it. Notice the oa hand- 
somely —aristocratic in every line. Then 
look at the works! There you see the pinnacle of 
watch-maki You understand how this won 
der timepiece is adjusted to the very 


Free Watch Book 


Get the Burlington Watch i rece gic 
Book by sending this cou- & Burlington Watch Co. 
pon now. You will know © 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. 
a lot more about watch è Dept. 1059 Chicago, Ill. 
buying when you read & Please send me (with- 
it. You will be able to @ out obligations and pre- 
"steer clear" paid) your free book on 
aegre with full explana- 
tion of your cash or $2.50 
a month offer on the Bur- 
lington Watch. 


no better. Send & 
the coupon to- 
day for book » 

. 


and our offer. 


a 
Burlington 
Watch Co. y Nom 
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Christmas Gifts 
Zor Men 


One-piece Collar 
Buttons, 25c. each 


Strong, dignified, handsome, useful — and 
absolutely correct in styleand finish. The finest 
made 14 Kt. Rolled Gold Jewelry in the world. 


One-piece Collar Buttons, 25c each; four in gift box, 

$1.00. One-piece Bean-and-post Cuff Buttons, $2.00 

a pair in gift box; pair of Cuff Buttons and 2 Collar 

Buttons in gift box, $2.50; pair of Cuff Buttons and 

Tie Clasp to match in gift box, $2.00; pair of Cuff 

Buttons, Tie Clasp to match and pair of Collar But- 

tons in gift box, $3.50. 

Solderless Loose Links, $2.50 a pair. 

Solderless Tie Clasps, $1.00 each. 

Bodkin Clutch Studs, Vest Buttons, that “ go in like 

a needle and hold like an anchor,” and Cuff Links to 

match for evening wear, 

B $5.25 to $6.50 a set in 

handsome presentation 

case, 

If your dealer hasn't 

Krementz jewelry, order 

direct from us. 

Write for booklet F-1 


showing Correct 
Jewelry for men 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
Newark N. J. 


d | 
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PHONE. 

patr in my ears now, but 

they are Invisible. I would 

not know I had them in, 

myself, only that I hear all 
right. 

"The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand. sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


The Lady-Who-Married-Me shook her 
head, voting it down. 

“Oh, no, no! Not now. Why, it 
would be absurd, dear! And it’s such an 
expensive bag, too. She sent me one last 
year. And I haven't a thing—! Unless I 
send her Aunt ’Retta’s traveling case. 
That’s pretty, and cost quite a lot in time 
and ateral. I'll do it up, and you can 
take it down and mail it to-night. [I'll 
find something else for Aunt 'Retta." 

The  Lady-Who-Married-Me worked 
rapidly. The stack of packages suffered 
an upheaval; the Aunt ’Retta package was 
opened, provided with an appropriate 
message innocently impromptu, and was 
rewrapped and readdressed. I hustled 
with it to the sub-station. 

A void existed opposite the name of 
Aunt 'Retta, but when I returned—"' I've 
found a collar for Aunt 'Retta," tri- 
umphantly announced the Lady-Who- 
Married-Me. “I was going to send it to 
Helene, but maybe a card is enough." 

“That was ihe collar you'd listed for 
Winifred, first, wasn't it?" I hazarded. 

“Yes; but I'm bound not to go to extra 


Those cards amounted to three | 


expense. 
dolium and eighty cents, not counting 
postage." 

However, I could perceive that the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me was still some- 
what perturbed. Our calculations had 
been upset. She conned the list through 
most of the evening; and that night as | 
was dropping asleep she awakened me 
with the sudden exclamation, “I’ve just 
remembered that I sent Lois a traveling 
case last year, precisely like this one! 
What will she think? I do wish you hadn’t 
mailed those cards.” 

The concluding remark seemed to me 
irrelevant. The traveling case had gone, 
in plenty of time—and so had the cards. 
We might assume that Lois would be 
placated by the case, and would accept 
the card as a tribute on the side. Never- 
theless I rather dreaded to come home 
that next evening, for the tide of Christ- 
mas gifts was early at the flow. 


HE Lady-Who-Married-Me arrived 
by the next car. 

“T had to go down-town before the 
stores closed," she panted. “I bought 
this. See? It’s for Helene. She's sent me 
a gorgeous pair of pillow covers, with real 
lace! I'm so surprised." 

“T thought you had a collar for her?" 

“No; that’s for Aunt 'Retta. I was to 
send Helene a card." 

“Well, why don't you?” 

“But I couldn't, now! It would look 
very queer, after getting these pillow 
covers. I could have made Helene some- 
thing nice, if I'd had the time," apolo- 

ied the Lady-Who-Married-Me; "but 

haven't. And it's so late and prices are 
up, and I had to take what I could get. I 
saw this very same thing at only four 
dollars last week, and here they shares 
me six! Now we must wrap it up and 
send it right off.” 

We did. I carried it down. 

No, I should not have mailed those 
cards, in good faith, so as to get them 
out of the way and to avoid the rush. The 
correct method with good-will cards 
should be to wait until the week after 
Christmas and mail them, with an ante- 
Christmas date, to the select few who de- 
serve them or may stand the acid test. 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


You will never want any other make of 
mounting after you once wear the latest 
real Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle. 


Shur-ons are guaranteed, give com- 
fort, are neat in appearance, assure 


the safety of your eyes, and, when 
properly fitted 


—stick tight comfortably. 


The mark in the border of this advertisement 
is the shape of a Shur-on finger-grip —that 
and the name ''Shur-on" stamped on the 
bridge protect you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth 
while to say to your optometrist, optician or 
oculist: “Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 


For your own protection, clip this adver- 
tisement and show it when you buy. 


The only Shur-on ts made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
ochester, N. Y. 


This Size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
Sent Free 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, 
think first of Dioxogen, the pure perox« 
ide of hydrogen that needs no question- 
able acetanilid to preserve it. Dioxogen 
orevents infection. Its use is the best 
nealth insurance. Don't take chances 
with cheap bleaching peroxides. To en- 
able you to judge, we will gladly send 
we a trial bottle, this size, on request. 
rite today. 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug sore 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 
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When the face feels tender and sore, there's 
nothing like Hinds Cream to stop the smart — 
to soothe the dry, irritated skin. 


Ainas 


Honey and Almond 


Creal 


is of the greatest help to the man who must 
shave every day. A little rubbed on the face or 
a few drops on the brush, helps to soften the 
beard. Applied again after shaving it keeps the 
in of aos and hy. Tini Coan 
1s antiseptic quickly cuts or scr: 
skin — prevents roughness and chapping. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
Samples sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
Do not take a substitute — Hinds 
Cream will improve the skin. 
A. S. HINDS, 201 West St., Portland, Maine 


Try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP— 
Refined, fragrant, beneficial, 25c. No Soap Samples. 


1 0 Cents a Day 
Pays for This Cornet 

buys dh superb is Shiver Plated 

tyme Cornet... Free Trial before you de- 


cide to buy. Write for big offer. 


"WURLIIZER Free Band Catalog Pze 

-page Band Catalog. -bottom 

00yrs. of instrument m. king Sea pate Band Catalog, oe on all 

ing Case Free | conte a day" Ganprcs siate ofa few 
ree e 

ld instruments. Free trial ly 

with this superb | oid instrume: it SIDE 


. 8. "t. Write today. 
triple silver plated | The Rudolph Wurliaer Ca Dept. 1059 
Lyric Cornet. Ath St., Cincinnati, 0. S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


The Durham-Duplex Domino Razor with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment, package of six of the famous Durham- 
Duplex double-edged, hollow ground blades in 
genuine red leather folding kit. 


; SOLVES YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 
|| $5 [URHAN)=JUPLEX) Domino 


Razor for $1 


We are requesting the owners of Durham-Duplex 

emonstrator Razors to pass them along to friends, 
or at least to tell their friends about the shave it 
is possible to obtain with the wonderful Durham- 
Duplex Blade. This is good advertising for us, and 
we are paying for it by giving Demonstrator users 
an opportunity to obtain a Domino Razor for 
$1.00 with twenty United Profit Sharing Coupons. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen:—Send me a $5 Durham-Duplex 
mino Kit Outfit as per illustration above for 

which find enclosed $1.00. 

Name..... 

Street ..... 

Heo Leine 

Any dealer will honor 


ate..... — 
this coupon 


In consequence of my error, affairs at 
our house grew very confused. The Lady- 
Who-Married-Me kept receiving presents, 
and she was continually dashing down- 
town and returning with hasty purchases, 
or else was ransacking her dresser drawers 
in frantic searches; and whatever she 
produced had to be wrapped and ad- 
dressed at once and fired into the mails. 

One may see by the amended list in 
what a state we must have been. 


I (stet).....eeeeee eese eee hotise coat 
She (stet).... ecce ee eee eene percolator 
John (subjected to conditions).... -muffier, 
bill-book (mine) 
Charles (sent us a card too soon)...-e£ik-hand- 
*erehíef, card 
Frank (who made good)........... e. card and 
Charles's silk handkerchief 
Mr. Lewis (ditto)......... ccce ee ^ Card and 
match-safe at last moment 
Aunt Sue (sent us nothing).......,.8 "Merry 
Christmas" card 
Aunt 'Retta (who somehow lost out). -traveling— 
eese, eotier, card 
Uncle Joe (who remembered us)... .. card and Un- 
cle Don's diary 
Uncle Don (sent us nothing)....... dem, belat- 
ed card 
Bennie (stet) eoo ssoovocecs s DOOK 
Helen (stet) i ++ book 
Baby (stet)......... «cap 
Laura (whom we love)......... eeeee-COllar dis- 
liked by local possessor 
Maud (whom ve hate)........ cce e» handkorokiof 
expensive ivory brush 
Aunt Georgia (the prospect)........ "Merry 
Christmas" (with love and economy) : 
Lois (lady bountiful)..............card follow- 
ed by Aunt 'Retta's traveling-case 
Helene (from whom pillow covers)...-94Mker, ecard, 
$4 do-funny at $6 
Winifred (from whom a do-funny)....card follow- 
ed by another do-funny 
Nettie (sent us a card)............49-ok, card 
Virginia (from whom cheap perfumery)..card 
followed by handkerchief transferred from 
Laura 
Doris (embarrassingly munificent).card follow- 
ed by Aunt Georgia's pin 
Grace (she did pretty well, too)....card follow- 
ed by stockings originally listed for Vir- 
ginia 
Louise (a second-rater)............ card follows 
ed bv collar transferred from (1) Helene, 
(2) Aunt 'Retta 
Frances (another bluffer).......... card follow- 
ed by resurrected doily lavishly done up 


And so on, to fifty-four. Cards were so 
cheap and simple and yet so hearty that 
the Lady Who Marie -Me felt we could 
remember people whom we otherwise 
could not have afforded to remember. 
The forty-two had been the skimpy list. 

“Well, it proved to be a happy Chii: 
mas, after all, didn't it, dear," I said. For 
my house coat was only a /ittle high in the 
neck, and that could be remedied if ever 
I got around to it. 

“Yes, it has,” she answered. “I like 
being a S. P. U. G., don’t you? But I 
don’t see why, when we sent out so many 
cards, we spent so much time and money. 
We didn’t give a thing that we didn’t have 
to give. But next year we must begin 


real early, and send only cards to every- 
body.” 


The Wild Duck 


(Continued from page 41) 


can't!" he half whispered. .. “No, no! you 


| wouldn't leave us all, this way—me—it’ll 


fault. TIl—I’ll wire Tom!” 
you dare!" she cried. “I never 
want to lay eyes on him again!” 

And suddenly, before the man had time 
even to put out his arm, she reeled against 
him abd hay sobbing on his bosom. 

He let her sob for a time, stroking her 
pretty hair like a father and then, when 
she was quiet, he searched for his cap to 


be m 


ec 


This Purple Ribbon Makes You 
Doubly Certain of the Quality of  : 
Your Christmas Gift. 


The unerring time-telling qualities 
of this watch, its slender, shapely 
symmetry, its perfect and elegant 
finish, will arouse your pride every 
timeyouconsultit. And youcanget 4 
a''Chesterfield"for as littleas$17.50 


IER TIT 


! A Christmas Gift 
that will give a reel 
thrillof pride and show 
rue friendship. All move- 


See Your Jeweler 
he has or can get South Bend 
Watches. 

all 


South Bend WatchCo. 
512 Studebaker St. 
South Bend, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS}. 


Prices $15.00 up, SOLD or RENTED 


PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment 
paymenta if desired, Write for catalog 36. 
J TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake St., Chicago 


600 Shaves ‘s: 


Yes, and more, That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sha 
er than new—in 10 seconds. Quick, 
velvety shaves for life with the 
wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


For old style and safety razors. 
Drop blade in, turn handle, machine 
ives "'heel and toe action,’’ just 
fixe a barber strops a razor 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write 
for free booklet. Do this to- 
day. Send name of nearest 
druggist or hardware dealer. 
Burke Mtg.Co., Dept. 1059, Dayton, 0. 
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Pe e ie ipe od e AMA 


Üne-piece 
Bean and Po 
Cuff Buttons, 

$2.00 a pair 


One-piece Collar 
Buttons, 25c. each 
IU - 


Strong, dignified, handsome, useful — and 
absolutely correct in styleand finish. The finest 
made 14 Kt. Rolled Gold Jewelry in the world. 
One-piece Collar Buttons, 25c each; four in gift box, 
$1.00. One-piece Bean-and-post Cuff Buttons, $2.00 
a pair in gift box; pair of Cuff Buttons and 2 Collar 
Buttons in gift box, $2.50; pair of Cuff Buttons and 
Tie Clasp to match in gift box, $2.00; pair of Cuff 
Buttons, Tie Clasp to match and pair of Collar But- 
tons in gift box, $3.50. 

Solderless Loose Links, $2.50 a pair. 

Solderless Tie Clasps, $1.00 each. 

Bodkin Clutch Studs, Vest Buttons, that “go in like 

a needle and hold like an anchor,” and Cuff Links to 
match for evening wear, 
$5.25 to $6.50 a set in 
handsome presentation 
case. 


If your dealer hasn't 
Krementz jewelry, order 
direct from us. 
Write for booklet F-1 
showing Correct 
Jewelry for men 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
Newark N. J. 


"DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘ 1 
With the MORLEY 
PHON a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are Invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


"Te Morley Phone for 
DEAF 
is to the ears what 


glasses are 
eyes. Invisible, com- 


fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- | 
dred thousand.sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. | 
THE MORLEY CO. 785, Perry Bidg., Phila. | 


'The Lady-Who-Married-Me shook her 
head, voting it down. 

*Oh, no, no! Not now. Why, it 
would be absurd, dear! And it's such an 
expensive bag, too. She sent me one last 
year. And I haven't a thing—! Unless I 
send her Aunt ’Retta’s traveling case. 
That's pretty, and cost quite a lot in time 
and materal: I'll do it up, and you can 
take it down and mail it to-night. [I'll 
find something else for Aunt 'Retta." 

The Lady-Who-Married-Me worked 
rapidly. The stack of packages suffered 
an upheaval; the Aunt ’Retta package was 
opened, provided with an appropriate 
message innocently impromptu, and was 
rewrapped and readdressed. I hustled 
with it to the sub-station. 

A void existed opposite the name of 
Aunt 'Retta, but when I returned—"' I've 
found a collar for Aunt 'Retta," tri- 
umphantly announced the Lady-Who- 
Married-Me. “I was going to send it to 
Helene, but maybe a card is enough." 

“That was tle collar 
Winifred, first, wasn't it?" I hazarded. 

“Yes; but I'm bound not to go to extra 


you'd listed for | 


ene Those cards amounted to three | 
dollars and eighty cents, not counting | 


postage." 

However, I could perceive that the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me was still some- 
what perturbed. Our calculations had 
been upset. She conned the list through 
most of the evening; and that night as I 
was dropping asleep she awakened me 
with the sudden exclamation, “I’ve just 
remembered that I sent Lois a traveling 
case last year, precisely like this one! 
What will she think? I do wish you hadn't 
mailed those cards.” 

The concluding remark seemed to me 
irrelevant. The traveling case had gone, 
in plenty of time—and so had the cards. 
We might assume that Lois would be 
placated by the case, and would accept 
the card as a tribute on the side. Never- 
theless I rather dreaded to come home 
that next evening, for the tide of Christ- 
mas gifts was early at the flow. 


HE Lady-Who-Married-Me arrived 
by the next car. 
^T had to go down-town before the 
stores closed," she panted. “I bought 
this. See? It’s for Helene. She's sent me 
a gorgeous pair of pillow covers, with real 
lace! I'm so surprised." 
“T thought you had a collar for her?" 
“No; that's for Aunt 'Retta. I was to 
send Helene a card." 
“Well, why don't you?" 


“But I couldn't, now! It would look 


| very queer, after getting these pillow 


covers. I could have made Helene some- 
thing nice, if I'd had the time," apolo- 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me; “but 


ize 
Í haven't. And it's so late and prices are 


up, and I had to take what I could get. 1 | 


saw this very same thing at only four 
dollars last week, and here they x dete 
me six! Now we must wrap it up and 
send it right off.” 

We did. I carried it down. 

No, I should not have mailed those 
cards, in good faith, so as to get them 


out of the way and to avoid the rush. The | 


correct method with good-will cards 


should be to wait until the week after | 


Christmas and mail them, with an ante- 
Christmas date, to the select few who de- 
serve them or may stand the acid test. 


j 
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EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


You will never want any other make of 
mounting after you once wear the latest 
real Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle. 


d 


E 
j 
1 


Shur-ons are guaranteed, give com- 
fort, are neat in appearance, assure 
the safety of your eyes, and, when 
properly fitted 


—stick tight comfortably. 


The mark in the border of this advertisement 
is the shape of a Shur-on finger-grip—that 
and the name ''Shur-on" stamped on the 
bridge protect you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth 
while to say to your optometrist, optician or 
oculist: “Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 
For your own protection, clip this adver- 
tisement and show it when you buy. 


The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


This Size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
Sent Free 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, 
think first of Dioxogen, the pure perox- 
ide of hydrogen that needs no question- 
able acetanilid to preserve it. Dioxogen 
revents infection. Its use is the best 
health insurance. Don't take chances 
with cheap bleaching peroxides. To en- 
able you to judge, we will gladly send 
ou a trial bottle, this size, on request. 
Write today. 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug stere 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 
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When the face feels tender and sore, there's 
nothing like Hinds Cream to stop the smart — 
to soothe the dry, irritated skin. 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


is of the greatest help to the man who must 
shave every day. À little rubbed on the face or 
a few drops on the brush, helps to soften the 
beard. Applied again after shaving it keeps the 
skin soft, smooth e healthy. Hinds Cream 
is antiseptic and quickly heals cuts or scraped 
skin — prevents roughness and chapping. 
Selling reuben or postpaid by us on 


of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
Do Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Samples sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
Do not take a substitute —H inds 
Cream will improve the skin. 


A. S. HINDS, 201 West St., Portland, Maine 


Try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP— 
Refined, fragrant, beneficial, 25c. No Soap Samples. 
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The Durham-Duplex Domino Razor with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment, package of six of the famous Durham- 
Duplex double-edged, hollow ground blades in 
genuine red leather folding kit. 


SOLVES YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 


$5 JURHAM)-JUPLEX) Domino 
Razor for $1 


We are requesting the owners of Durham-Duplex 
Demonstrator Razors to pass them along to friends, 
or at least to tell their friends about the shave it 
is possible to obtain with the wonderful Durham- 
Duplex Blade. This is good advertising for us, and 
we are paying for it by giving Demonstrator users 
an opportunity to obtain a Domino Razor for 
$1.00 with twenty United Profit Sharing Coupons; 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. 3. 


Gentlemen:—Send me a $5 Durham-Duplex 
Domino Kit Outfit as per illustration above for 
which find enclosed $1.00. 


Street . 


City 


| wouldn't leave us all, this way—me-—At ll 


| pretty hair like a father and then, when 


In consequence of my error, affairs at 
our house grew very confused. The Lady- 
Who-Married-M ihe receiving presents, 
and she was continually dashing down- 
town and returning with hasty purchases, 
or else was ransacking her dresser drawers 
in frantic searches; and whatever she 
produced had to be wrapped and ad- 
dressed at once and fired into the mails. 

One may see by the amended list in 
what a state we must have been. 


I (stet)....e eese erento house coat 

She (stet)... eee eee oec percolator 

John (subjected to conditions).... -muffier, 
bill-book (mine) 

Charles (sent us a card too soon).. .e4i1k—hand- 
derehíef, card 

Frank (who made good)......... «card and 
Charles's silk handkerohief 

Mr. Lewis (ditto)...... ec ee eee Card and 
match-safe at last moment 

Aunt Sue (sent us nothing)..... «4.8 "Merry 
Christmas" card 

Aunt 'Retta (who somehow lost out). -&Peveling- 
ease, eec ier, card 

Uncle Joe (who remembered us)......card and Un- 
cle Don's diary 

Uncle Don (sent us nothing)... .... "def ^, belat- k i: 
ed card t 

Bennie (stet)... eee eoe e eese eo c DOOK Zook for the Watch with the Purple Ribbo 

Helen (stet).... «+. book 

Baby (stet)........ ... cap 

Laura (whom we lOV@)...sseseses sese. collar dis- 
liked by local possessor : 

Maud (whom we hate)... .... ceo eee handkorohiof : This Purple Ribbon Makes You 
expensive ivory brush : S 2 t 

Aunt Georgia (the prospect)........ "Merry il: Doubly Certain of the Quality of 
Christmas" (with love and economy) 7 E : 

Lois (lady bountiful).............. card follow- Your Christmas Gift. 
ed by Aunt 'Retta's traveling-case J $ 2 TY 

Helene (from whom pillow covers)... seiler, eere, The unerring time-telling qualities 
$4 do-funny at $6 1 i 

Winifred (from whom a do-funny)....card follow- of this watch, its slender, shapely 
ed by another do-funny symmetry, its perfect and elegant 

Nettie (sent us a card)............4 e», card | finish, will arouse your pride every 

Virginia (from whom cheap perfumery)..card J timeyou consultit. And youcan get 


followed by handkerchief transferred from a"'Chesterfield' "for as littleas$17.50 


Laura 


Doris (embarrassingly munificent).card follow- 
ed by Aunt Georgia's pin 


Grace (she did pretty well, too)....card follow- QU 
ed by stockings originally listed for Vir- en 
ginia 

Louise (a second-rater)............card follow- 


ed bv collar transferred from (1) Helene, 
(2) Aunt 'Retta 


Frances (another bluffer)..........card follow- 
ed by resurrected doily lavishly done up e Cheste 1e 


And so on, to fifty-four. Cards were so 
cheap and simple and ya so hearty that 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me felt we could menta and casos fully guar- 


A Christmas Gift 


. anteed. 

remember people whom we otherwise Sae Your Jueior 
could not have afforded to remember. c has ar can get South Bend 
The forty-two had been the skimpy list. Sond for 68-Page Catal 

6€ . llustrated in color, showing 

Well, it proved to be a hap y Christ- the “Chesterfield series, 

mas, after all, didn’t it, dear,” I said. For Railroad grades, the 
my house coat was only a /ittle high in the mocel sien 


neck, and that could be remedied if ever 
I got around to it. 

“Yes, it has," she answered. “I like 
being a S. P. U. G., don't you? But I 
don't see why, when we sent out so many 
cards, we spent so much time and money. 
We didn't give a thing that we didn't have South Bend WatchCo. 
to give. B 
real early, and send only cards to every- 


body." 
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TYPEWRITERS Ji 


Prices $15.00 up. SOLD or RENTED 


PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
kee PRICE. Free Trial. Installment 


The Wild Duck 


(Continued from page 41) Pu TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34:38 W. Lake St, Chicage 


From 
can't!" he half whispered. :. “No, no! you 600 Shave se 


Yes, and more, That's the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made eh: 

er than new—in 10 seconds. quis . 
velvety shaves for life with the 
wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


For old style and safety razors. 
Drop blade in, turn handle, machine 
ives ‘‘heel and toe action,' just 
fike a barber strops a razor 

10 Days’ Free Trial—write 
for free booklet. Do this to- 
day. Send name of nearest 
druggist or hardware dealer. 


Burke Mfg.Co., Dept. 1059, Dayton, O. 


be my fault. PIP? ll wire Tom!” 

“If you dare!” she cried. “I never 
want to lay eyes on him again!” 

And suddenly, before the man had time 
even to put out his arm, she reeled against 
him and lay sobbing on his bosom. 

He let her sob for a time, stroking her 


she was quiet, he searched for his cap to 
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take her home. But she refused his escort. 

“No!” she cried. “I’m not going to be 
escorted around by a man, just because 
| it’s dark! I shall fnd my own way now. I 
insist!" 

“As you like,” he answered. **'T'o-mor- 
row afternoon I'm coming to take you for 
a buggy ride, though." 

She smiled faintly back into his face, 
but without replying ran quickly out and 
down the steps. 

*With a white horse, too!" he called 
after her. 


TRUE to his promise, Alec reached her 
house the next afternoon, seated in a 
buggy pulled by a white horse. Her 
mother answered the bell. Alec saw at 
once that she was greatly perturbed. 

* Hazel—Hazel's gone to New York on 
a little visit," she said. 

* Come out on the porch, Mary," said 
the Bird House Man, who had gone to 
school with Hazel's mother. ‘‘ Now, tell 
me about it. She’s gone away, has she? 
Without leaving any address?" 

The woman was close to tears. * Yes," 
she answered. “That’s the most terrible 
part of it to me. Her father'll forgive her 
in time, but I don't know where she 1s! 
She said she’d write. But how do I know 
what'll happen to her down in that city?" 

“Hazel will look out for herself, never 
fear. Did she have any money?" 

* She got two hundred dollars of her own 
out of the savings bank this morning. Her 
father wouldn't give her any. They had a 
terrible scene." 

* Didn't Hazel explain anything to you?" 

*Not that I could understand," the 
mother half sobbed. ‘‘She said she 
wouldn't face the pity of this village; | 


An Aristocrat 


of Christmas Gifts 


'The design of our Conti- 
nental Clock has won the 
favor of five generations. 
Like all Seth Thomas Clocks, 
its record as a faithful time- 
keeper is most noteworthy. 

'The Continental is but one of 
scores of types and designs that 
may be had in Seth Thomas 
Clocks. 

See the Christmas Exposition 
of Seth Thomas Clocks at your 
jeweler's. Prices range from 
$5 up to $100 — some higher. The 
Continental is priced at $20 to 
$30, according to size. 

Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


."SETH THOMAS 


/|2 Gliochs 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 
15 Maiden Lane New York City 


The 
Continental 
Pattern 


Paint is insurance against loss 
through deterioration or decay. 


ORA o Sepals cae that, and so could her 
: T ather. But she wouldn't go off for a visit 
Give your boy or girl; to her cousins in Malden. They’d have 


a steering sled - i i 
Fr had her, and glad. She said she was goin 
Flexible Fi, to see a wana bersall, and in fen oes 
The oniy sled with | | Way, and she talked something crazy- 

OXIDIO BEV CL is Rinses sounding about wild ducks. Tewasoutull” 

“I think J understand,” said Alec. “She 
was at my house last night. I never 
thought she’d really go away, though. 
You let me have her address as soon as 
pa est it, and I'll go right down to New 

ork. 

The man went home and walked in his 
garden, back and forth up the paths, stop- 
ping now and then to pull up a weed. “I 
could go after her now," he thought. 
“Doubtless I could find her. Will any 
harm come to her if I don't? Will the 
learning hurt her—or will it do her good?" 

It was a problem that he debated long. 
At last he made up his mind. ‘‘She has 
character," he told himself. *'Character, 
SHORT-STORY WRITING and two hundred dollars. With those two 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, * 
Structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by | assets, she can last for a while. After all, 


Stronger, easier than ever to control. 
All-steel front and chrome-nickel steel run- 
ners give added safety, durability and ease in 
steering. The fastest and safest sled made! 


JUNIOR RACER S, izhs 16% ms. $3.50 


lowers the cost of paint insurance 
by lengthening the life of the pro- 


tection without increasing the cost. 
Express prepaid east of Missouri River. 


The Flexible Flyer comes in nine sizes— 
3 to 8% feet long. 


Outlasts Three Ordinary Sleds 
Insist on the genuine— 25 
ttisn’ta Flexible Flyer un- 
less it bears this trade mark. =e 
Sold by leading Hardware- and Dep’t-Stores, 
FREE Cardboard model showing how 

e the Flexible Flyer steers. Also 
attractive booklet. Write for them today! 


S.L. ALLEN & CO. Box 905G Philadelphia. 


“Your Move” is yours for the asking 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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: ss MO-pape catalogue free. Please address Ut | she's a right to her own life, without any 
Look at thesebargaine! Typewriters Rebuilt in THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL : Ca 7 
ourown Factories, andguaranteedforone year. Dr. Esonwein Dept. 185, Springfields Mass. of us tagging along to save’ her! It’s 
Remingtons $20t0$55 Smiths $18 to $10 | better so." 
Underwoods $85 te 800 Royals $25 to 945 ERE He = + hackiee hie sh k of h 
). Smiths vers 2; $ 7^ went back to his shop, took off his 
> fA £ , E. 
We have all makes. Send for catalc 7 A 
We havo all makes. Send for catalog % h e Id e al ( zi f t  &| coat, and set to work at the bench. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. | È% Lots of Christmas cheer for her? Give her this Tray A Mrs. Bancroft received a postal from 
pA Wagon and save her time, steps and strength. In- f 


mi sapa and ene Tee p Hazel the following day announcing sim- 
T". SE Fe me h ply hermans Rm in New York. Almost 
¥ ERE agon % every ay thereafter messages came, on 
JA sions stants: % | picture post cards, but no address. The 
guaranteed. Many colors: Z* | mother brought them all to Alec. Her 


oun wi en, sewing-room, sick room, etc. 2% 
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Bloomfield, Ind. Z | angry now!" she said. “I know he'd send 
quss SESS | her some money pretty soon, if he only 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


The Wild Duck, by WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Any Selection 


[*] 
o TII Instantly! 
udi PT] No frantic searching, no 
FT a "T unnecessary hand ing, 
no promiscuous piling o: 
ae Sheet Music, Talking 


Machine Records or 
Player Rolls where 
tt : 

fee Music Room 

Furniture 
is used. These cabinets 
are an ornament to any 
music room. Genuine 
Mahogany or Quartered 
Oak, beautifully paneled 
and finished to harmon- 
ize with your furnishings. 
Sections may be added to 
meet your needs. All sections 
Look Alike when doors are 
close 
Prompt action is imperative 
to delivery for Christmas. 


Any Letter, Catalog, 
Clipping or Order at 
Your Finger Tips 


when filed in this practical 
Letter Cabinet. Oapacity 
20,000 letter size papers, filed 
on edge, classified between 
Guide Cards and indexed in 
Folders for quickest finding. 
All solid, seasoned oak in 
Golden, Natural or Weath- 
ered finish. Drawers dust 
protected on Roller Bearings 
and fitted with RERIOE 
Compasso: EDUCED 
blocks. You can- 

not get a more ; NOW $ 
serviceable Frei $ 

ing cabinet, > Pald 
matter what i= Setter and 
price you pay. Central States. 


», Slightly higher ln 
Get Catalog “J” à 


South 


No. 421 


Sf $5 Sectional Bookcases 


are made in a variety of styles to meet 
almost any purpose or purse. You 
B should see Catalog “H” if you want 
bookcases for Office, Home or Study. 
Many practical arrangements to fit 
various spaces in woods and finishes to 
harmonize with other furnishings. 
Thelr economy and service make these 
beckeases popular 

FREE Booklet «Filing Suggestions.” 
Helpful im solving fillng problems. 
Sent with Catalog “J”, 

See your dealer or write 


The H2& Mfg. Co. 
62 Union St. Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office, 75 John St. 


The Knechtel] Furniture Company 
Hanover, Ont., Canadian Makers 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW---PAINT 


a Cartoonist, Newspa 
Commercial Illustrator: 

eol ie £ ps develop mr talent. Free 

fei llustrated Art 


Aaea 
‘Arta Institute, Studio 239, Omaha, Neb. 


Magazine 
ti in estes Colora 


Business Getting Better? 


Babson’s reports are an- 
swering this question right 
along for about 4000 clients. 
The answer is based on ex- 
haustive investigation and 
scientific analysis of con- 

ditions everywhere. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-9 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organtzation of ita Character 


knew where to send it, and ask her to come 
home. And her kitten—she must want to 
hear about that!" 

* Hazel doesn't want you to know, be- 
cause she’ s afraid you'll follow her," said 
Alec. “That’s natural. She'll send you 
an address as soon as she finds work. 
You'll see. She wants to be settled first, 
so she'll have an anchor out against your 


tugging.’ 
MONTH later she did send an ad- 


dress, announcing that she was set- 
tled there, “and earning my living,” she 
added. ‘Don’t worry about me, and tell 
Uncle Alec I am happy and am going to be 
happier.” 

Alec took this address, and departed for 
New York. It was the number of a house 
on across street west of the Avenue, above 
Times Square, a street of small milliners’ 
shops, cleansers’ agencies, and brownstone 
dwellings down at the heel. The man 
knew before he pushed the bell what sort 
of an establishment he had reached. He 
was not surprised when the dirty servant 
told him Miss Bancroft wasn’t at home, 
and he’d better try the the-ayter. 

“Which theater?” he asked. 

The servant retired and bawled a 
tion into the darkness at the rear o 
hall. 

The answer came audibly back, and he 
departed. He waited till evening and 
bought a seat, not too near the front. The 
play was a musical comedy of the conven- 
tional type. Hazel was not on the stage 
at the start, but he had not long to wait 
for a glimpse of her. She came on with 
another girl to attend the comedian in his 
opening song with a dance. The two girls 
wore black and white Pierrette bodices, 
with skirts that did not reach their knees, 
and each had on one white and one black 
stocking, with slippers reversed in color. 
Alec Farnum felt an instinctive hot revul- 
sion, but he watched the dance, and had to 
admit to himself that Hazel danced well. 

So the audience thought, for the two 
girls at once became favorites. They went 
off presently, and when they em a 
peared, to support the tenor in a “mili- 
tary” number, they wore white silk aah 
with scarlet short coats covered with gold 
cord and little white and gold helmets. 
He took one look at Hazel, her slender, 
graceful legs revealed to her very hips, one 
look at her face, which was smiling at the 
audience, and went hot with shame and 
anger. 

is first impulse was to rush down the 
aisle and snatch her away. He heard a 
comment from a man in the seat beside 
him, and clenched his fists. The two girls 
had begun to dance, a silly sort of goose- 
step affair, The audience, a blurred sea 
of faces, were intent on the spectacle. 
Alec got up and almost ran out of the 
theater. 

Outside, he paced up and down in the 
glare of Broadway. “I’m a fool,” he told 
himself, “I’m an old-fashioned fool. But 
if I were her father, how would I feel? 
The same way, the same way! All those 
thoughts beating up upon her from the 
Yahoos in the audience! It sha’n’t be, it 
can't be!" 

He looked for a telegraph office and sent 
a long message to Tom Eames, whose ship 
was due to sail from Vancouver in two 
days. Then he went to his hotel and 
wrote to Hazel's mother. Hazel, he said, 
had a good engagement dancing in a first- 
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A KEEN KUTTER Gift 


makes Xmas last 
all the year 'round 


Here's the gift that will make 
B husband smile like a school boy— 
| and make Christmas, 1915, long | 
remembered for son or brother. 
It combines a bigger measure of enjoy- 
ment and practicability than almost 
| anything you can think of. 

Why don't you decide right now to 
make your gift for husband, or son or 
brother, a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet? 


For nearly half a century Keen Kutter 
has stood for highest quality, yet these 
tools cost little more than tools of un- 
known quality. They are priced as low 
as $8.50, $15 and up to $125. 

Most dealers carry Keen Kutter tools. 
Any dealer will gladly get them for you. 


Satisfaction always guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


Booklet No. 597 of Tool Cabinets gladly sent on 
request. 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Toledo 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita 
This cabinet — K-9 would make a magnificent 

gift for the man of your house, 
complete with 48 tools, $35.00. 


ı KEEN KUTTER 


CUTLERY AND TOOLS 


“The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
Long After the PRICE is Forgotten.” 
(Trade Mark Registered) -E. C. SIMMONS. 


ODD LOTS 


Thrifty men and women in all parts of the coun- 
try are profitably investing their funds by pur- 
chasing standard securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange in **odd lots,” that is, small 
amounts under 100 shares. 

We will execute your order for any number of 
Shares or bonds from one up, either outright for 
cash or on partial payment. 

Practically 30% of the transactions on the Stock 
Exchange nowadays are in these small amounts 
—10—20—35—60 shares, etc. 


Free Booklet K-1, “The Odd Lot," 


gives full 
particulars. You can diversify your investments 
by buying a few shares in several companies, 


HELDON,MORGA 


AND COMPANY 
42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The A-M: DAVIS: CO 


UALITY CARDS 
BOSTON 


Nyiene? AE DM A 


lus your friends know that 
you remember them, by sending 
Davis Quality Cards. They ex- 
press just the thought you would 
like to send that old-time friend or 
the new acquaintance—and they 
say it in an individual way that 
always appeals. 


They are new and different each 
year. Their exquisite coloring, best 
quality materials, superior engrav- 
ing and printing, all help to create 
their unusual charm. 


To make your Christmas shopping 
easy ask for the dollar Box A of 


Quality Cards for Your Very 
Best Friends 


containing 19 distinctive Christmas 
Cards that will delight you. 


The busy man will appreciate our 
dollar Box B of 


Quality Cards for Business Men 


containing a variety of cards— just 
the sort a man likes to send or 
receive. 


Buy Them From Your Dealer 


If he hasn't them, send us his name 
with your order or with request 
for our illustrated catalog. 


THE A. M. DAVIS CO. 
543 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ou one link 
absolutely FREE aved with 3 initials. Your friends 
give or exch: e others. What more beautiful token or 
sentiment could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
more LINKS (120. each) stating initials and whether 
ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, BEADED or 
PLAIN design wanted and receive links with beautiful 
Bleck Ribbon Froe so you can start wearing Links at 
once until Bracelet is complete. Write today. Start with 
Link we give you Free with first 12e. order or more, 
Friend: . Z, 83 Chambers St. 


tart 
York fashion. We start yours b7 giving 


E Better and Faster 
Learn Piano nomme 


EN 
OD. by leading musicians. Éi hoi firet lesson, 
forderte br pe (m loons. Hacceonful for 28 yearn: 
uates every wheres Diploma granted. Reduced terms this 


month. Free book. 


class theater. He had not yet been able 
to persuade her to return home. But he 


had hopes. 

He did not attempt to see her. He 
waited for a message from Tom. If the 
youth didn’t rise to the occasion—well, 
Alec didn’t know what he should do. But 
he had that much faith in Tom. 

Five days later Tom arrived. He was a 
soberer person than he was a month be- 
fore. Alec sent a message to the girl's 
boarding house. 

oT 

Tom Eames and I are coming to take 
you home from the theater to-night,” he 
wrote. ‘Tom has something he wants to 
say to you, and you must hear it." 


"T HEN he took Tom to the performance. 
He watched his companion’s face 
sharply at Hazel's first entrance, and saw 
it go white and then red. When she again 
came on in the white tights, Tom uttered 
a low, inarticulate gasp, and stared first at 
thegirland then at the faces of the audience 
and then back at the girl. He sat glumly 
in his seat during the intermission, his chin 
sunk on his breast, and Alec left him to his 
thoughts. In the second act Hazel again 
appeared, but this time in a totally differ- 
ent costume—a sort of Watteau shep- 
herdess affair, which floated out above her 
pretty feet, and ankles crossed with black 
ribbons, and she and her partner did a 
dance with a male dancer in shepherd’s 
costume, a dance which in this garish 
show was like a sudden thrush song amid 
a babel of crows. 

Moreover, to Alec’s surprise, it had a 
genuine dramatic appeal. The two girls 
contended in the dance for the shepherd’s 
favor, with pretty coquetry, and. when 
Hazel was rejected her expression of woe 
was so touching and so deftly done that 
Alec was startled. 

Alec Farnum sat straighter in his seat 
as he saw her executing steps which she 
had trod on his garden lawn and felt the 
contagion of her dancing and her panto- 
mime catch the house. A doubt began to 
stirin him. Heresented, somehow, Som's 
mutter, half inarticulate: “She seems to 
be enjoying herself!" He vaguely wished 
that he had stayed through the entire per- 
formance that first night, at any rate. 
After all, the child was an artist—she was 
getting her effect! Yes, the child was an 
artist! 

They went to the stage door after the 

lay was out and waited a long time for 
Ii. Finally she came, a cloak about 
her, her color high on her cheeks, put her 
hand quickly and impulsively in Alec's, 
and barely nodded to Tom. 

“I came only because you asked me to," 
she whispered to the Bird House Man, and 
the three of them walked in constrained 
silence out to Broadway. 

“Come, we are all hungry,” Alec cried, 
as cheerfully as possible. "Let's go to a 
nice, quiet place and eat, if there is such a 
thing in New York." 

He hailed a cab and drove to a hotel on 
the Avenue, where the dining-room was 
less than quarter full at this time of night 
and there was no cabaret. Hazel slipped 
off her cloak and Tom, looking at her with 
eyes that seemed to behold a stranger, saw 
that she had on a dress quite without 
sleeves and cut décolleté. 

She drew a large pink scarf about her 
neck and shoulders as the maid took her 
coat, quickly shrouding herself in a kind of 


With a Christmas 
BISSELL'S 


, Useful presents are the fashion now— 
gifts like Bissell's Carpet dean — and 


Bissell's Vacuum Sweeper. Nomen 
have said for nearly 40 years that there 
is no keeping house without the Bissell 
The medarm "business managed” home 
should be equipped both with 


BISSELL'S 
Carpet ES Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


With the carpet sweeper for daily sweep 
ing and the vacuum machine for general 
cleaning you can banish the dust-raising, 
dangerous broom These two Bíssell's 
keep your house immaculately clean the 
sanitary, efficient, quick, easy way. 

As to mechanical superiority, the name 
Bissell's is your guarantee. The new vac- 
uum machine has greater suction power 
than most electric cleaners; is light run- 
ning and easy to operate; has a one-piece 
nozzle and dust-pan that empties from 
the rear—an exclusive convenience. 

As to prices: Bissell's Carpet Sweepers 
are $2.75 to $5.75; the Vacuum Cleaner 
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bellows that get all the dirt. 


These same wheels drive the 
brush which picks up all litter. 
It scatters no dust—it leaves 
no dusting to do. Clean cut, 


simply built, it will last for 
years. It saves the drudgery of 
using ordinary brooms—and 
costs less per year. Consider 


these points—health, economy, 
convenience. 

Tests have proven the Tor- 
rington will clean over 12,000 
room-size rugs, and still be in 
good condition for further use. 
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made the NATIONAL CAR- 
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which are in daily use. The ex- 
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built up for us stands behind 
the Torrington, which for years 
has been making good. 

Write for Free Booklet. Ask 
your dealer to show you the 
Torrington. Made in three 
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filmy cloud, and followed the two men into 
the dining-room. 

Alec gave an order, and then looked 
from one to the other. 

“Well, Hazel," he said, “here is Tom 
back, and here are you turned wild duck! 
n rather quaint when you come to think 
of it." 

Hazel, who had not spoken a word to 
her lover since she first greeted him, now 
looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“What I want to know,” she said, “is 
why Tom came back." 

Alec started to speak, but Hazel raised 
her hand. "Please!" she said, "from 


i , 


"THE scarf had fallen away a little from 

her right shoulder at her gesture, and 
lay around her upper arm so that the shoul- 
der was quite bare, save for the inch-wide 
strap of the dress. She saw Tom's eyes 
upon it and deliberately drew the scarf 
back in place, not taking her eyes from 
e face. Finally, he let his own eyes meet 

ers. 

“Well, I'll not try to bluff it," he an- 
swered. “Mr. Farnum wired me just as I 
was about to sail, and told me what— 
what you were doing, and—and that it 
was my fault." 

“I Musis so," she said. 

* But honestly, Hazel, I've been think- 
ing all across the continent what a piker 
I've been, and what a fool. I guess there's 
nothing in China or anywhere else as good 
as you! I—I'm different now, I swear I 
am! I want to take you away from here. 
I'll get a job anywhere you say. [’ll—I’ll 
marry you to-morrow! You can't stay 
Where you are, on that stage, dressed that 
way! 

“Why don’t you say undressed? That's 
what you mean,” Hazel answered quietly. 

“Yes, that’s just what I mean!” cried 
Tom hotly. 

The girl smiled, as if to herself, and 
turned toward the Bird House Man. “And 
you think so, too, Uncle Alec, do you?” 
she asked. “A month ago you sent Tom 
away because it was better for me not to 
marry him, and now, just because I’m 
wearing tights, it’s better for me to marry 
him. It’s better to be unhappy than un- 
dressed, is that it?” 

Alec grinned at her phrasing, in spite of 
the gravity of the situation. ‘You put it 
somewhat bluntly,” he said. 

“Tve come to the point where I want 
to put things the way they are," Hazel re- 
plied. “We never did in Southmead. We 
never do, we New Englanders. I want to 
ret at the real reason why you sent for 

‘om, and—and inflicted this interview on 
me. 

The Bird House Man put out his hand 
along the tableand laid it on hers. “I’m 
very fond of you, Hazel," he said. “I 
acted on animpulse. I came to New York 
to see you because your mother was suffer- 
ing so, and when I did see you, in your 
second costume, I fled the theater and 
wired to Tom. I'm a man who has lived 
a good many years in a world full of men 
and women, and I know some things which, 
praise God, you don't. I couldn't bear it, 
that was all. Do you think a father would 
want to see his child stood up that way in 
the public gaze? Do you think he'd want 
to have her in that atmosphere of—of 
managers offices and Broadway show- 
girls? Do you think he wouldn't dream 
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class theater. He had not yet been able 
to persuade her to return home. But he 
m hopes. 

He did not attempt to see her. He 
waited for a message from Tom. If the 
youth didn't rise to the occasion—well, 
Alec didn't know what he should do. But 
he had that much faith in Tom. 

Five days later Tom arrived. He was a 
soberer person than he was a month be- 
fore. Alec sent a message to the girl's 
boarding house. 

“Tom Eames and I are coming to take 
you home from the theater to-night,” he 
wrote. “Tom has something he wants to 
say to you, and you must hear it." 


"THEN he took Tom to the performance. 
He watched his companion’s face 
sharply at Hazel’s first entrance, and saw 
it go white and then red. When she again 
came on in the white tights, Tom uttered 
a low, inarticulate gasp, and stared first at 
thegirl and then at the facesof the audience 
and then back at the girl. He sat glumly 
in his seat during the intermission, his chin 
sunk on his breast, and Alec left him to his 
thoughts. In the second act Hazel again 
appeared, but this time in a totally differ- 
ent costume—a sort of Watteau shep- 
herdess affair, which floated out above her 
pretty feet, and ankles crossed with black 
ribbons, and she and her partner did a 
dance with a male dancer in shepherd’s 
costume, a dance which in this garish 
show was like a sudden thrush song amid 
a babel of crows. 

Moreover, to Alec’s surprise, it had a 
genuine dramatic appeal. The two girls 
contended in the dance for the shepherd’s 
favor, with pretty coquetry, and when 
Hazel was rejected her expression of woe 
was so touching and so deftly done that 
Alec was startled. 

Alec Farnum sat straighter in his seat 
as he saw her executing steps which she 
had trod on his garden lawn and felt the 
contagion of her dancing and her panto- 
mime catch the house. A doubt began to 
stirin him. He resented, somehow, Tons 
mutter, half inarticulate: “She seems to 
be enjoying herself!" He vaguely wished 
that he had stayed through the entire per- 
formance that first night, at any rate. 
After all, the child was an artist—she was 
getting her effect! Yes, the child was an 
artist! 

They went to the stage door after the 

lay was out and waited a long time for 
Haal, Finally she came, a cloak about 
her, her color high on her cheeks, put her 
hand quickly and impulsively in Alec’s, 
and barely nodded to Tom. 

“T came only because you asked me to," 
she whispered to the Bird House Man, and 
the three of them walked in constrained 
silence out to Broadway. 

* Come, we are all hungry," Alec cried, 
as cheerfully as possible. "Let's go to a 
nice, quiet place and eat, if there is such a 
thing in New York." 

He hailed a cab and drove to a hotel on 
the Avenue, where the dining-room was 
less than quarter full at this time of night 
and there was no cabaret. Hazel slipped 
off her cloak and Tom, looking at her with 
eyes that seemed to behold a stranger, saw 
that she had on a dress quite without 
sleeves and cut décolleté. 

She drew a large pink scarf about her 
neck and shoulders as the maid took her 
coat, quickly shrouding herself in a kind of 
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filmy cloud, and followed the two men into 
the dining-room. 

Alec gave an order, and then looked 
from one to the other. 

“Well, Hazel," he said, “here is Tom 
back, and here are you turned wild duck! 
oe rather quaint when you come to think 
of it.” 

Hazel, who had not spoken a word to 
her lover since she first greeted him, now 
looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“What I want to know,” she said, 
why Tom came back." 

Alec started to speak, but Hazel raised 
sae hand. * Please!" she said, “from 

om.” 


"THE scarf had fallen away a little from 
her right shoulder at her gesture, and 
lay around her upper arm so that the shoul- 
der was quite bare, save for the inch-wide 
strap of the dress. She saw Tom's eyes 
upon it and deliberately drew the scarf 
back in place, not taking her eyes from 
his face. Finally, helet his own eyes meet 
hers. 

“Well, I'll not try to bluff it," he an- 
swered. ‘Mr. Farnum wired me just as I 
was about to sail, and told me what— 
what you were doing, and—and that it 
was my fault." 

“J thought so," she said. 

* But honestly, Hazel, I've been think- 
ing all across the continent what a piker 
I've been, and what a fool. I guess there's 
nothing in China or anywhere else as good 
as you! I—I'm different now, I swear I 
am! I want to take you away from here. 
I'll get a job anywhere you say. I’ I ll 
marry you to-morrow! You can’t stay 
Dow are, on that stage, dressed that 
wa 

D "Why don't you say undressed? That's 
what you mean," Hazel answered quietly. 

“Yes, that's just what I mean!" cried 
Tom hotly. 

The girl smiled, as if to herself, and 
turned toward the Bird House Man. “And 
you think so, too, Uncle Alec, do you?" 
she asked. “A month ago you sent Tom 
away because it was better for me not to 
marry him, and now, just because I'm 
wearing tights, it's better for me to marry 
him. fe s better to be unhappy than un- 
dressed, is that it?” 

Alec grinned at her phrasing, in spite of 
the gravity of the situation. “You put it 
somewhat bluntly,” he said. 

“Tve come to the point where I want 
to put things the way they are,” Hazel re- 
plied. ‘We never did in Southmead. We 
never do, we New Englanders. I want to 

et at the real reason why you sent for 
‘om, and—and inflicted this interview on 


me. 
The Bird House Man put out his hand 
along the tableand laid it jon hers. “I’m 
very fond of you, Hazel,” he said. “I 
acted on animpulse. I came to New York 
to see you because your mother was suffer- 
ing so, and when I did see you, in your 
second costume, I fled the theater and 
wired to Tom. I'm a man who has lived 
a good many years in a world full of men 
and women, and I know some things which, 
praise God, you don’t. I couldn't bear it, 
that was all. Do you think a father would 
want to see his child stood up that way in 
the public gaze? Do you think he'd want 
to have her in that atmosphere of—of 
managers’ offices and Broadway show- 
girls? Do you think he wouldn't dream 
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of many article 


los at An Ideal Xmas Gift 
euge e of a good crib alone, buy a KIDDIE-KOOP early. 
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E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 18 Carthage Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
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St r I il TI e 9 Wouldn't you like to be 
> 1S e making business? Once 
I was just a struggling 
delicious popcorn confection, built this big business for me. 
The very same proposition that made me, should do the 
yourself. Build a business of your own as I did. Geta 
window—a small store—a cozy nook where the rent is low. 
ness — tell yea how to succeed — show you how to make 
Crispettes by my special secret formula. I'll do it right 
for you to do 1s to 
Come to See Me At My Expense 
: any banker or merchant. Ask them about Long-— about 
my store— my crispette business. Ask them if what I say isn't the truth—right from the shoulder. Look 
it's just like the picture. See the machine. See crispettes made—make a batch yourself. Learn the 
i Jet my pointers on how to succeed. Up toa distance of 300 miles I'll pay all your traveling 
expenses, 
—easy. Won't take you a day. I'll be glad to see you — glad to show you the 
store and have a good talk with you. You'll go home ready to 
Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Almost Four Cents Profit 
Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. 
erispettes — children — parents — old folks. One 
sale always means two—two means four. 
so should you. end for my big free book 
"How to Make Money in the Crispette 
us 


This is a recent 
picture of the 
man who made 


ouldn’t You Like to Own 
ee 
a proprietor of a money 
— 
candy maker. The profits from Crispettes, the new 
same for you. Start in the Crispette Business for 
Keep all the profits. I'll teach you the Crispette busi- 
here in Springfield—personally or by mail. But the thing 
Don't say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on 
into my reputation. Seeif folks think I'll give you a square deal. Then come and see my store—see that 
business n i 
you buy a machine. You'll see—know—learn everything. It's simple 
make more money than you ever made in your life. 
It's one business in a hundred. Everybody likes 
Soitgoes. It'sa great business, I found it so 
Business"—48 pages illustrated — complete 


information and story of how I built my busi- | $1500 in one 

ness Read it and then come to Springfield. mo nth with a 

Crispette 

This is the Money Send for Free Book a ina (n e 


Making Machine 


store window. 


W. Z. LONG, 1093 High St., Springfield, O. 
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Ten Thousand Dollars 
for Playing a Game! 


PICTORIAL REVIEW has inaugurated the 
Motion Picture Game as a means of entertainment 
during the long fall and winter evenings. No amuse- 
ment at present before the public is so fascinating 
and this game will prove to be a source of entertain- 
ment for the entire family. 


ARATE ATEN REI 


Unlike most games of this nature, there will be 
no expense attached to entering. Any one who is 
not an employee of PICTORIAL REVIEW may 
participate and share in the magnificent awards 
offered. There will be no soliciting for subscrip- 
tions—in fact it will not be necessary to send in even 
your own subscription in order to play this game. 


Explanation of the Motion Picture Game 


The Motion Picture Game is very simple. PICTORIAL 
REVIEW will have fifty pictures drawn. Each one of these 
pictures will represent the name of some popular Motion Picture 
Play or Player. All you have to do to play the game is to de- 
cide what play and players are represented by the pictures. 
There is nothing else to the game. ‘These pictures will appear 
in PICTORIAL REVIEW —ten each month for the next five 
months. Go to your nearest newsdealer today and get 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


15cacopy - for December - $1.50 a year 


TLL A e 
| | LE ee ADM NADA QAM 


for her, rather, the normal home, the nor- 
mal happiness? Tom, I believe, now—” 

Hazel interrupted him. ‘‘ Never mind 
Tom,” she said. "Let's tackle that word 
normal first. If most of the world danced 
instead of watching dancers, dancing 
would be normal, wouldn't it? Normal 
things are for normal people. Somebody's 

ot to be abnormal to keep life interesting. 
T ess if I like to dance, to appear in pub- 
lic, to be a part of all that life behind the 
scenes—which is a pleasant change from 
Southmead, I assure you!—I don't see 
why you should worry about me, Uncle 
Alec. It isn’t like you to preach a normal, 
conventional life to somebody who can 
find more—more—more satisfaction and 
self-development in another sort." 

“There is some truth in that," Alec re- 

lied. He bit his lip thoughtfully. ““Come, 
"ll be brutal, too," he added. ‘What 
hurts me is to see you—stared at.” 

Hazel again interrupted him by with- 
drawing her hand. “What you mean,” 
she said, in a deadly quiet voice, **is that 
the men in the theater look at me the way 
Tom looked at me when my scarf slipped 
from my shoulders—is that it?” 


LEC was too startled to reply. The girl 
let the scarf slide down to her elbows, 
deliberately, showing her white bosom 
and shoulders and all of her arms, above 
her pink, sleeveless bodice. 

“Im shocking you, Uncle Alec," she 
continued in the same level voice. ‘‘ But 
I’m telling the real truth. Don't fancy 
for a minute that any girl with an ounce 
of brains doesn’t know how some men look 
ather. I’ve watched Tom since we came 
into this dining-room. I wouldn’t marry 
him now—not for—for— Oh, he wants 
me now, because I’m not dressed like 
Southmead, but Broadway! Bah!” 

She drew the scarf up close about her 
bosom with a convulsive movement, and 
shivered. 

“That isn't so!" Tom blurted out. “I 
don’t deny I never saw you so pretty, 
Hazel. I never knew you were so pretty. 
I can’t help looking at you, because I love 
you. Yes, I do, I love you! I can't bear 
to think of you up onthat stage with every- 
body staring at you, any more than Mr. 
Farnum could. I guess that's the way 
every chap would feel who loves a girl. 
You ain't fair. Is she, Mr. Farnum?” 

“No, Tom, I don't think she is, not 
wholly fair," the Bird House Man an- 
swered slowly. “Perhaps we are not 
wholly fair, either." 

“Qh, that has occurred to you, has it?” 
cried the girl. “I’m glad of that! Per- 
haps you think it was easy to put on tights 
for the first time, and parade before a dirty 
little stage manager as if you were a heifer 
at the cattle show, and then to go out into 
the awful glare of those footlights, with all 
the faces beyond them!" 

Hazel's voice broke, and for an in- 
stant she lost control of herself. But 
the tears did not come. She forced them 
back and went on rapidly. “Why do you 
suppose I did it? hy do you suppose I 
begged, almost on my knees, for a chance 
to show the stage manager that I could 
dance? It was for the chance really to 
dance. It'sa way up, theonly way, that's 
all. People like my dancing. The mana- 
ger is going to have me take lessons. I 
love to dance. Ican dance. It’s a beau- 
tiful art. It's an art as much as—as any- 
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thing else. And I'm not going to stop with 
dancing, either. I'm dancing now because 
that's something I can do right away. But 
I know I can act, too. It's easy to laugh, 
a lot of silly girls have thought the same 
thing. But I know, because I can feel the 
audience take my mood. Elsie Ferguson 
started in a chorus, and I guess nobody is 
ashamed of her now! Anyhow, I'm not 
poing to break my heart for you, or any- 

ody else, Tom Eames! Neither are you 
going to spoil my life. I've found what I 
can do, and I'm going to do it! And I 
won’t have you talking as if everybody on 
the stage was a—a bad woman!” 

She paused, breathless, and Alec looked 
at her keenly. “Yes, you can dance,” he 
said. “You can dance very beautifully. I 
believe you can act, too. Will you never 
be homesick?” 

“How do I know?" she answered. ‘‘Per- 
haps I shall be, the way Tom was, and 
come back to Southmead to show myself." 
She spoke bitterly. “The tights would 
make quite a hit at a church social, 
wouldn't they?" she added. 


SHE began to draw on her long gloves. 
“Im very tired, Uncle Alec d wish 
you'd take me home," she said. She rose 
and started toward the door. 

“Oh, but I must see you again!" Tom 
.cried. “I can't, I won't let you go like 
this!" 

“You'll never see me again, Tom,” she 
answered quietly, “unless you pay for a 
ticket at the box office. I can't prevent 
that. You chose your life once—I’ve 
chosen mine now. Good-by, Tom. I 
don't need to be angry at you any more." 

Alec turned away, to let them say their 
good-bys alone. He looked for the cloak 
girl, who had disappeared, but he could 
not help hearing Tom say in a low, passion- 
ate voice, "Hazel, I want you! Kiss me 
once, in memory of old times, anyhow!” 

He heard Hazel give a low, odd laugh, 
that somehow made him shiver, before she 
called sharply, “Uncle Alec, please help 
me with my wrap." 

He turned and saw Tom's glum face, 
hungry with thwarted desire, and caught a 
strange glint in the girl's eyes as she was 
snatching her cloak away from her lover. 
Without another word she walked out and 
entered a cab. Alec took his seat beside 
her. She did not look back to see Tom 
standing in the doorway. 

They rattled on a block or two in silence, 
and then suddenly Hazel said, “ Yow’ll tell 
Mother I’m all right, won't you, and I’ll 
come to see her as soon as the show closes, 
and—and please kiss my kitten for me?... 
If—if I'd never loved him so I shouldn't 
be here, should I? I shouldn't be really 
doing something in the world. I—I'm 
going to be famous. I got noticesin all the 
papers! One critic said I really ought to 
be an actress! I'll succeed, won't I?" 

Alec patted her hand. “Not a doubt of 
1t," he said. 

** [t's—it's better so, isn’t it? You really 
believe it's better, don’t you? I—I tor- 
tured him at the end. I meant to. I was 
wicked. Oh, I wish I didn’t have any sex! 
Sometimes it's terrible, it's horrible! I 
hate myself and the whole world! I'm 
just going to dance, and study, and create 
Meaty: and learn to act, and be famous! 
Oh, how I'm going to work!" 

"Someday," the man began softly, 
*someday—" 
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Christmas 
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hen all the tinsel is on the 
tree, and the last sprig of 
holly hung—then tiptoe Big 
Ben into each one’s room, set 
to ring the first glad greeting. 
Then in the morning when he says, 
“Merry Christmas, I’m Big Ben, 
come to wish you many of them,” 


listen for shouts of pleased surprise, 
“Ts he for me? Isn't that fine!" 


So do your shopping early. He's 
a tiptop present for any one— stands 


seven inches tall in his clocking feet— 
massive, well poised, triple plated. 
He is easy to read, easy to wind, 
pleasing to hear. 


He calls just when you want and 
either way you want, steadily for five 
minutes or intermittently for ten, stops 
short in either call if you wish. 

You will find him at your jewelers. $2.50 in 
the United States, $3.00 in Canada. If your 
dealer doesn't stock him a money order ad- 
dressed to Western Clock Co., La Salle, Illinois, 
will send him in a special Christmas package, 
your card enclosed, charges paid, wherever and 
whenever you say. 
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Sweetest products of the soil from the far 
corners óf the earth are gathered under the 
tree in the packages of Whitman's that make 
The Day complete. 
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e e. 9 Wouldn't you like to be 
a tore 1 1S proprietor of a money 

e making business? Once 
— I was just a struggling 
candy maker. The profits from Crispettes, the new 
delicious popcorn confection, built this big business for me. 
The very same proposition that made me, should do the 
same for you. Start in the Crispette Business for 
yourself. Build a business of your own as I did. Get a 
window—a small store—a cozy nook where the rent is low. 
Keep all the profits. I'll teach you the Crispette busi- 
ness—tell you how to succeed—show you how to make 
Crispettes by my special secret formula. I'll do it right 
here in Springfield—personally or by mail. But the thing 
for you to do is to 


Come to See Me At My Expense 


Don't say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on 
Ask them about Long-— about 


y 
Won't take you a day. 1 u 
store and have a good talk with you. Y ou'll go home ready to 
make more money than you ever made in your life. 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Almost Four Cents Profit 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces 
It's one business in a hundred. Everybody likes 
crispettes — children — parents — old folks. One 
sale always means two—two means four. 
Soitgoes. It'sa great business, I found it so 


so should you. Send for my big free book | This is a recent 

"How to Make Money in the Crispette| picture of the 

Business"— ages illustrated — complete | man who made 

information and story of how I built my busi- | $1500 in one 

ness Read it and then come to Springfield. me nth vw ith a 

D spette 

This is the Money Send for Free Book m ACH s " ne 


Making Machine W. Z. LONG, 1093 High St., Springfield, O.| store window. 
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Ten Thousand Dollars 
for Playing a Game! 


PICTORIAL REVIEW has inaugurated the 
Motion Picture Game as a means of entertainment 
during the long fall and winter evenings. No amuse- 
ment at present before the public is so fascinating 
and this game will prove to be a source of entertain- 
ment for the entire family. 


Unlike most games of this nature, there will be 
no expense attached to entering. Any one who is 
not an employee of PICTORIAL REVIEW may 
participate and share in the magnificent awards 
offered. "There will be no soliciting for subscrip- 
tions—in fact it will not be necessary to send in even 
your own subscription in order to play this game. 


Explanation of the Motion Picture Game 


'The Motion Picture Game is very simple. PICTORIAL 
REVIEW will have fifty pictures drawn. Each one of these 
pictures will represent the name of some popular Motion Picture 
Play or Player. All you have to do to play the game is to de- 
cide what play and players are represented by the pictures. 
There is nothing else to the game. ‘These pictures will appear 
in PICTORIAL REVIEW—ten each month for the next five 
months. Go to your nearest newsdealer today and get 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


15cacopy - for December . $1.50a year 
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for her, rather, the normal home, the nor- 
mal happiness? Tom, I believe, now—" 

Hazel interrupted him. ‘‘ Never mind 
Tom,” she said. "Let's tackle that word 
normal first. If most of the world danced 
instead of watching dancers, dancing 
would be normal, wouldn't it? Normal 
things are for normal people. Somebody's 

ot to be abnormal to keep life interesting. 
Loin if I like to dance, to appear in pub 
lic, to be a part of all that life behind the 
scenes—which is a pleasant change from 
Southmead, I assure you!—I don't see 
why you should worry about me, Uncle 
Alec. It isn’t like you to preach a normal, 
conventional life to somebody who can 
find more—more—more satisfaction and 
self-development in another sort." 

“There is some truth in that," Alec re- 

lied. He bit his lip thoughtfully. **Come, 
"ll be brutal, too," he added.  **What 
hurts me is to see you—stared at.” 

Hazel again interrupted him by with- 
drawing her hand. “What you mean," 
she said, in a deadly quiet voice, ““is that 
the men in the theater look at me the way 
Tom looked at me when my scarf slipped 
from my shoulders—is that it?” 


LEC was too startled to reply. The girl 
let the scarf slide down to her elbows, 
deliberately, showing her white bosom 
and shoulders and all of her arms, above 


her pink, sleeveless bodice. 
“Im shocking you, Uncle Alec," she 
continued in the same level voice. ‘ But 


I'm telling the real truth. Don't fancy 
for a minute that any girl with an ounce 
of brains doesn't know how some men look 
ather. I’ve watched Tom since we came 
into this dining-room. I wouldn't marry 
him now—not for—for— Oh, he wants 
me now, because I’m not dressed like 
Southmead, but Broadway! Bah!” 

She drew the scarf up close about her 
bosom with a convulsive movement, and 
shivered. 

“That isn't so!” Tom blurted out. “I 
don’t deny I never saw you so pretty, 
Hazel. I never knew you were so pretty. 
I can’t help looking at you, because I love 
you. Yes, I do, I love you! I can’t bear 
to think of you up on that stage with every- 
body staring at you, any more than Mr. 
Farnum could. I guess that’s the way 
every chap would feel who loves a girl. 
You ain't fair. Is she, Mr. Farnum?” 

“No, Tom, I don’t think she is, not 
wholly fair,” the Bird House Man an- 
swered slowly. “Perhaps we are not 
wholly fair, either.” 

“Oh, that has occurred to you, has it?” 
cried the girl. “I’m glad of that! Per- 
haps you think it was easy to put on tights 
for the first time, and parade before a dirty 
little stage manager as if you were a heifer 
at the cattle show, and then to go out into 
the awful glare of those footlights, with all 
the faces beyond them!" 

Hazel's voice broke, and for an in- 
stant she lost control of herself. But 
the tears did not come. She forced them 
back and went on rapidly. “Why do vou 
suppose I did it? Why do you suppose I 
begged, almost on my knees, for a chance 
to show the stage manager that I could 
dance? It was for the chance really to 
dance. It's a way up, theonly way, that's 
all. People like my dancing. The mana- 
ger is going to have me take lessons. I 
love to dance. Ican dance. It’s a beau- 
tiful art. It's an art as much as—as any- 
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thing else. And I’m not going to stop with 
dancing, either. I’m dancing now because 
that’s something I can do right away. But 
I know I can act, too. It’s easy to laugh, 
a lot of silly girls have thought the same 
thing. But I know, because I can feel the 
audience take my mood. Elsie Ferguson 
started in a chorus, and I guess nobody is 
ashamed of her now! Anyhow, I’m not 
poing to break my heart for you, or any- 

ody else, Tom Eames! Neither are you 
going to spoil my life. I’ve found what I 
can do, and I'm going to do it! And I 
won't have you talking as if everybody on 
the stage was a—a bad woman!" 

She paused, breathless, and Alec looked 
at her keenly. ''Yes, you can dance," he 
said. “You can dance very beautifully. I 
believe you can act, too. Will you never 
be homesick?” 

“How do I know?" she answered. “‘Per- 
haps I shall be, the way Tom was, and 
come back to Southmead to show myself." 
She spoke bitterly. “The tights would 
make quite a hit at a church social, 
wouldn’t they?” she added. 


HE began to draw on her long gloves. 

"Im very tired, Uncle Alec; I wish 
you'd take me home,” she said. She rose 
and started toward the door. 

* Oh, but I must see you again!" Tom 
.cried. “I can't, I won't let you go like 
this!" 

** You'll never see me again, Tom,” she 
answered quietly, “unless you pay for a 
ticket at the box office. I can't prevent 
that. You chose your life once—I’ve 
chosen mine now. Good-by, Tom. I 
don't need to be angry at you any more." 

Alec turned away, to let them say their 
good-bys alone. He looked for the cloak 
girl, who had disappeared, but he could 
not help hearing Tom say in a low, passion- 
ate voice, “Hazel, I want you! Kiss me 
once, in memory of old times, anyhow!" 

He heard Hazel give a low, odd laugh, 
that somehow made him shiver, before she 
called sharply, ‘Uncle Alec, please help 
me with my wrap." 

He turned and saw Tom's glum face, 
hungry with thwarted desire, and caught a 
strange glint in the girl's eyes as she was 
snatching her cloak away from her lover. 
Without another word she walked out and 
entered a cab. Alec took his seat beside 
her. She did not look back to see Tom 
standing in the doorway. 

They rattled on a block or two in silence, 
and then suddenly Hazel said, “ You'll tell 
Mother I’m all right, won't you, and I'll 
come to see her as soon as the show closes, 
and—and please kiss my kitten for me?... 
If—if I'd never loved him so I shouldn't 
be here, should I? I shouldn't be really 
doing something in the world. I—I’m 
going to be famous. I got noticesin all the 

apers! One critic said I really ought to 
e an actress! I'll succeed, won't I?" 
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Christmas 
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hen all the tinsel is on the 
tree, and the last sprig of 
holly hung— then tiptoe Big 
Ben into each one's room, set 
to ring the first glad greeting. 
Then in the morning when he says, 
"Merry Christmas, I'm Big Ben, 
come to wish you many of them," 


listen for shouts of pleased surprise, 
“Ts he for me? Isn't that fine!” 


So do your shopping early. He's 
a tiptop present for any one— stands 


seven inches tall in his clocking feet — 
massive, well poised, triple plated. 
He is easy to read, easy to wind, 
pleasing to hear. 


He calls just when you want and 
either way you want, steadily for five 
minutes or intermittently for ten, stops 
short in either call if you wish. 


You will find him at your jewelers. $2.50 in 
the United States, $3.00 in Canada. If your 
dealer doesn't stock him a money order ad- 
dressed to Western Clock Co., La Salle, Illinois, 
will send him in a special Christmas package, 
your card enclosed, charges paid, wherever and 
whenever you say. 


of the 


- CHRISTMAS TREE 


Sweetest products of the soil from the far 
corners óf the earth are gathered under the 
tree in the packages of Whitman's that make 
The Day complete. 


SAMPLER—$1, $2, $3 a box. LIBRARY PACKAGE—six 
sorts of sweets and a book—$2. SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES 


(or Confections)—40c, 80c, 


$1.60, $2.40, $4. PINK OF PERFEC- 


TION—$1, $2, $5. A FUSSY PACKAGE --for fastidious folks— 
Sc. $1, $2. $3, $5. : 


At our agents' also you will find a host of fan 


boxes. bags and 


baskets for enclosing your candy gifts. We will fill Christmas orders. 


Alec patted her hand. “Not a doubt of 
it," he said. 

*' [t's—it's better so, isn't it? You really 
believe it’s better, don’t you? I—I tor- 
tured him at the end. I meant to. I was 
wicked. Oh, I wish I didn’t have any sex! 
Sometimes it's terrible, it’s horrible! I 
hate myself and the whole world! I’m 
just going to dance, and study, and create 
beauty, and learn to act, and be famous! 
Oh, how I’m going to work!” 

“Someday,” the man began softly, 
* someday—" 
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What Did Destiny Hide? 


Hestood at the meeting of three roads. Down 
ach road lay different adventures. At the 
end of each road what lay? What did Fate 
hold behind her hand? Ask 


O. HENRY 


This is one of the most beautiful stories that even 
O. Henry ever wrote. Dramatie—astonishing— with 
the unexpected O. Henry ending— you must read this 
story if you are to know the great things in literature. 


Up—up—up—goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higher 
every day. Long ago he reached high above all records in the 
world for the sale of short stories. And still the sales climb until 
soon there will be no home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 already 
in the United States! How many thousand in Australia, France, 
England,.Germany, Africa and Asia we cannot tell And all 
because O. Henry is among the few very greatest in all literature — 
greatest in humor, human sympathy, in pity and understanding. 
The man on the street loves him; the university professor pays 
him homage. The sale of O. Henry will go on forever, for his is a 
quality that is undying. But the sale at this low price must soon 
beover. So now, while you can, get your set. You must have 
O. Henry if your library is to be complete. You must have O. 
Henry if you are to get out of life all the beau- 
ty and fun that it holds. You can have this 
work at half price if you send the coupon to- 
daytobeintime. And you can have—besides 


Kipling FREE 


Before the war started Kipling easily held the place 
as the first of living writers. Now we know him to 
be greater than ever. For in his pages is the very 
spirit of war. Not only the spirit of English war, 
but the spirit of all war regardless of nation or flag. 
“Tommy Atkins" is dying today in the trenches. 
“The Taking of Lungtungpen," when the British 
soldiers fought naked as they were born, gives a 
hint of what they may do today with a few clothes 
on, and ‘Gunga Din" recalls the deathless heroism 
of plain men in battle. 


It Costs Nothing toSee , 
Both Sets ? 


Send the uem bres money and the Á 12-15 
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18 Volumes Vivid 
with Life 


12 volumesof O.Henry, 
274 stories—one long 
novel, in dark green 
cloth, illustrated,gold 
top, gold backs. 

6 volumesof Kipling, 
169 stories, poems and 
a long novel. Bound 
in red cloth and gold 
tops, gold backs. 
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az] New @ This beautiful three-quarter leather edition 
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month for 18 months 


But she put her hand over his lips. 
* You're a dear old sentimentalist," she 
said, “and if you don't come to see me 
every time you come to New York, and if 

ou don't come to New York very often, 
T shall never forgive you. May I give you 
the kiss I didn’t give Tom? I think you 
understand, really, down deep. You can 
never make’ YIS understand, though. 
. . . I—I wish I had my kitten here.” 

In the dark cab she kissed him, and he 
felt her cheek wet as it brushed his own. 

Then the shoddy old brownstone swal- 
lowed her from his view. He dismissed 
the cab, and walked through deserted, 
echoing cross streets toward his hotel, 
vaguely aware of a pale star overhead, and 
the sleeping myriads in the miles of houses, 
all with their dreams, their passions, their 
ambitions—and life seemed to him very 
difficult. 

“I’m a stupid old meddler,” he said 
aloud. “All I've succeeded in doing is to 
make an artist out of a little country chit!" 

Then he added to himself, ‘‘ How much 
character counts! It is because she has 
character that I have faith in her future. 
There can be no such thing as a fine artist 
without character. Ibelieve she'd makea 
lovely Viola." 

Just then he passed a theater on a cross 
street. The electric sign, dark now, pro- 
jected over the sidewalk. He looked up at 
it and fancied her name blazing thereon: 
* Hazel Bancroft as Viola." It gave hima 
warm thrill of pride. 

But he shook his head, notwithstand- 
ing. After all, he was born of the Puritans. 


When France Failed 
—and Why 


(Continued from page 47) 


AFTER the crushing and scandalous de- 
feat of France by Germany, there 
were many good people in Germany, and 
in England and I paer who considered 
the result a divine retribution, a triumph 
of virtue over vice, of the simple, honest, 
laborious, God-fearing German over a 
frivolous, immoral, and variously degener- 
ate race. Facile moralists, with their con- 
fident appraisals of the relative depravity 
of peoples, are always sure to have a com- 
placent following. But we do not need to 
fly so high in order to understand what 
happened in 1870. Germany was abso- 
lutely ready. France was criminally un- 
ready. Germany relied on military sci- 
ence. France, in the enervating words of 
her Minister of Foreign Affairs, on old 
renown, on the “glorious past.” The 
glorious past proved no match for patient 

reparation. National success could not 

e improvised. Moreover, the nation that 
was forced to improvise, as was France, 
was not given the time to do so by the na- 
tion that was ready. 


A Postponement 


THE three prize-winning letters in 
“The Greatest Influence in My Life” 
were crowded out of this number. They 


will appear in the January number.—THE 
EDITOR. 


Eight Months ago a Corn Field: To-day a City of 27,000, by MERLE CROWELL 95 
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Eight Months ago a 
Corn Field: To-day 
a City of 27,000 


(Continued from page 21) 


the upper floors to the ground. If fire 
starts, the workmen tumble into these 
chutes and slide to safety in a pile of sand 
a rod away from the base of the building. 

Ton after ton of smokeless powder has 
gone from Carney’s Point to Russia since 
the war started, and the other allied na- 
tions have been going to the ordnance mar- 
ket, too. The Rusa liner “Voronej,” 
which sailed from Wilmington on August 
29th, was said to havehad 2,000,000 pounds 
on board. Information from dependable 
sources declares that the du Pont company 
has war orders on hand amounting to 
$300,000,000, many of which have Paka 

laced with a bonus for early completion. 
The total of munition orders given to 
America is said to be close to half a billion. 

The Carney's Point plants are said to be 
able to turn out 650,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a day. Accepting the figures, 
these orders, which stand good even if the 
war ends, will keep the plants running full 
tilt into the summer of 1917. 

Explosives are said to sell at prevailing 
prices for about twice what it costs to 
make them. The war price for smokeless 
powder is around one dollar a pound; the 
producing price is variously estimated be- 
tween forty cents and sixty cents a pound. 

So much wealth is rolling in that the 
five main companies in the American field, 
the du Pont, Atlas, Hercules, Ætna and 
Canadian Explosives, Ltd., after setting 
aside sufficient funds to retire their bonds 
and preferred stock by the end of 1916, 
are still earning upward of one hundred 
per cent annually on their common stock. 

The du Pont company counts it an off 
day when it fails to earn one per cent on 
its stock, Wall Street says. After paying 
an eight per cent extra dividend in August 
the company cut a $58,000,000 '* melon" 
on October rst in the declaration of a 200 
per cent dividend on the common stock, 
which had risen from $129 a share, the 


antebellum price, to $750. At the same 
time, by one of those bits of financial 
prestidigitation which the man in the 
street never understands, the company 


sold itself to itself for $120,000,000 and 
changed its name from the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Company to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company: 

'This company has a long-established 
custom of rewarding employees who have 
been of special service, with stock at the 


Her Christmas Morning 


The gift that provides the 
end of each year. The workmen have also means for keeping a happy pic- 


been encouraged to invest their savings in 
the industry. The result of this policy has 
been that fifteen per cent of the common 
stock is held by employees. 

Wilmington showed an increase of 4434 
per cent in bank clearances over last year 
for the month of August. In the same Kodaks, $6.00 up, Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 
month Waterbury, Connecticut, reported 
a clearance increase of 4714 per cent, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 4434 per cent, and 
other cities on which the manna of ord- 
nance orders had dropped told of a similar 
flush of fortune. 


ture story of the day. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Etiquette of Motoring 


The Owner 


E EXTREMELY careful 
when speaking to your Chauf- 
feur to remember that you 
are, after all, merely the 
Owner. If you want your 

car at a certain time, find out first in 
a tactful manner if the Chauffeur has 
any engagement that might interfere 
with your plans. Do not foolishly 
look upon it as a formality, as most 
Owners do, but put a world of spirit 
in it. 
The following example will be of 
great help to the novice: : 

Say that you want to go out to din- 
ner and want the car at seven fifteen: 
Your first step is to ask the Chauffeur 
to come up to the library. When he 
is seated and the maid or butler has 
brought him cigars and a little Char- 
treuse, you spray some Djer-kiss per- 
fume over him—this makes the inter- 
view pleasant for both of you—then 

ou lead up to the point by asking 

him if he likes Charlie Chaplin, and 
who his tailor is, and if he minds the 
smells on Riverside Drive where his 
apartment is. From this you gradu- 
ally work up to personalities, like, 
"You haven't a headache or any- 
thing this evening?" If you find out 
that he is feeling pretty well and is 
not thinking of taking his wife to the 
Hippodrome, then ask him if he 
would mind driving you to the Gib- 
bonses, just three blocks away. As 
like as not he will do it for you gladly. 
Some of them are very nice. 

The reason you have to treat them 
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Have your foot in the air, 
ready to put it on the run- 
ning-board as he pulls up 


this way is because there are only 
87,000 of them out of work! 

2. If you go to a dance and ask 
your Chauffeur to be back at one 
o'clock—and you are taking fearful 
chances to make it as late as that!— 
be sure to be at the curb when the car 
arrives. Have your foot in the air, 
ready to put it on the running-board 
as he pulls up. 

3. Never think of asking your 
Chauffeur not to drive through the 
crowded traffic at thirty-five per! Af- 
ter all, if you kill a druggist’s clerk or 
an old art critic, you, as Owner, will 
be only partly responsible, and your 
sentence cannot possibly be as heavy 
as the Chauffeur’s! 

4. Ifthe Chauffeur tells you in an 
offhand way that your car is a flivver, 
and the only car to have is a Rolls- 
Royce, don’t wait until you get home 
to think it over, but drive at once to 
the Rolls-Royce shop and buy one; 
then give your old car to the Chauf- 
feur and ask him if he would care to 
sell it and, if so, would he mind keep- 
ing what he gets for it, and thank 
him ever so much! 


The Chauffeur 
EMEMBER that Motoring, like 


marriage, is a matter of Give and 
Take. You are supposed to take ev- 
erything that isn’t clamped down, 
and give your employer as much 
back-talk as he can assimilate! 
2. Be kind. Always remember 
the difference in positions. Don’t 
look down on your employer because 
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Why Winter Oils 


HEN winter is as warm 
as summer, one grade of 
lubricating oil will suit 
all seasons. Until then, cold 
test oils will have their place. 


Some types of motors 
require in win- 
ter an oil that 
will flow freely 
at low temper- 
atures. Other- 
wise the oil is 
likely to con- 
geal either in 
the splash 
troughs, sight 
feed or in ex- 
posed oil pip- 
ing and fail to reach all fric- 
tion points. 

In many leading cars the 
lubricating requirements of the 
motor demand the same oil in 
winter as in summer. In these 
cases Full Force Feed or Force 
Feed lubricating systems are 
employed. 

These two systems are now 
employed on many four and six 
cylinder cars and on all eight 
and twelve cylinder cars an- 
nounced to October Ist. 


In each of these lubricating 
systems, the splash troughs, sight 
feed and exposed oil piping are 
done away with and the oil is 
forced —usually by pump pres- 
sure—to the principal friction 
points. 


On cars employing either sys- 
tem it is rarely necessary —and 
inadvisable, unless necessary — to 
change in winter to oils of lighter 
body or lower 
cold test. Such 
oils will not de- 
velop the maxi- 
mum efficiency 
of motors lubri- 
cated by Full 
Force Feed or 
Force Feed 
systems. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in original packages. 
For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


red Gargoyle on the container. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Motor efficiency and lubrica- 
tion efficiency can never be sepa- 
rated. To get full power from 
your motor, oil of the highest 
quality whose body accurately 

fits the mechanical con- 
struction of 
the motor 
must be used. 

The grades 
of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils 
specified for 
summer and 
winter use in 
the cars listed 
at the right 
will develop 
the highest motorand lubrica- 
tion efficiency. The arrows 
indicate the 1915 models in 
which a different grade is 
recommended for winter use. 


The correctness of each of the 
grades specified was determined 
after a careful engineering analy- 
sis of each make and model of car. 
If yourcaris not listed a complete 
copy of our lubrication Chart will 
be sent you on request. 

Ford Owners: The oil which 
lubricates the Ford motor also 
lubricates the planetary trans- 
mission. 

'The high speed of the motor 
together with the lubricating sys- 
tem employed requireanoil which 
will be readily atomized and dis- 
tributed to all friction points un- 
der low temperature conditions. 


The planetary transmission re- 
quires anoil which will flow freely 
in cold weather. Otherwise the 
oil will congeal 
and cause the 
transmission to 
“drag.” Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil 
“E” exactly 
meets these win- 
ter lubrication 
requirements of 


the Ford Car. 


Look for the 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Domestic 
Branches: 
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Boston 
Philadelphia 


New York 
Indianapolis 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation: The four grades of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils for gasoline motor lubrication, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that 
should be used. For example, “A” means Gar- 
oyle Mobiloil “A.” “Arc” means Gargoyle 
Tobiloil “Arctic,” etc. The recommendations 
cover all models of both pleasure and commer- 
cial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


MODEL OF 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
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For Electric Vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
for motor and enclosed chains. For open chains 
and differential use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C.” 
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For Someone on Your 
Christmas List 


Premoette Jr. 
f.7.72 


Did you ever see anyone who 
was not interested in pictures — 
especially pictures of his or her 
own friends and family and the 


pleasant incidents of life? 


Here is a carefully made, at- 
tractive little camera, with which 
anybody can make such pictures. 


It is extremely light and compact— 
just a trifle larger than the picture it 
makes. It’s so simple that a school boy 
can use it successfully, and it is fitted 
with a genuine anastigmat lens. This 
lens—the Kodak Anastigmat f. 7. 7— 
is equal in definition, depth and cover- 
ing power to the most expensive lenses, 
and it makes negatives that give the 
best of direct results or beautiful en- 
largements of any reasonable size. 


For cameras of such efficiency, the prices 
are extremely moderate. Premoette Jr. f. 7.7, 
for 214 x 314 pictures, $12.00; 214 x 414, $15.00. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealers 
or mailed on request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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he has to work for his living 
—you might be in the same 
fix yourself someday! 

3. Don’t forget that 
Weed Chains are a neces- 
sity; the moment you skid 
against the curb and break 
your back wheel off, get out 
and put your Weed Chains 
on! Of course you knew 
that anyway! 

4. Whenever you let your 
employer do any driving 
keep up a steady flow of 
hints, like: “Retard yer 
spark! Go easy in them 
ruts! She acted all right 
when I was drivin' her dis 
mornin'! Look out fer dat 
wet spot! Toin to der right 
here! I don't hear no 
knockin'! Now, give her de 
e oos her de gas! Come 

ack inter second! Use yer 
emoigency brake, too!" 

5. Never give a direct 
answer to a question. It 
would only encourage your 
employer to ask others. 

6. ir your employer has 
the hardihood to ask you to blow your 
Klaxon oftener at corners tell him immedi- 
ately to get another chauffeur! If he 
doesn't get down on his knees in the mud 
and beg you to forgive him, and say that 
he didn't mean it, and to please stay, then 
you are supposed to swoon and hang 
limply over the wheel! 

7. Never stay with an employer that 
deals cigars out to you in niggardly twos 
and threes. Find a situation with a gen- 
tleman. 

8. When you are interviewing a pros- 
pective employer, and he is telling you 
why he discharged his last chauffeur, kid 
the guy along! Laugh scornfully at the 
foolishness of your predecessor and say 
that any chauffeur is a jackass who doesn't 
make it his business to please his em- 
ployer! It won't cost you a cent and you 
don't need to mean a word of it! It will 
tickle the guy to think that at last he is 
going to get a first-class man! Then you 
can go ahead and wear your dirty collar! 
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Remember that Motoring, like mar- 
riage, is a matter of Give and Take 


9. When touring, keep in the middle of 
the road when another car is approaching 
you, until the very last split second, so the 
other car will have to take to the ditch. 
This will indicate that you are Some 
Sporty Little Driver! 

IO. Never come gradually to a stop. 
Always give her the gas as you approach 
the house, and at the last second yank 
back the emergency so that the people in 
your back seat will almost come over the 
wind shield! This, as paradoxical as it 
seems, keeps them in their place! 


Guests 


JE YOU ask for a pair of goggles always 
refuse the pair that the Owner of the car 
hands to on. Take the matter into your 
own hands and rummage around in the 
door pockets until you find the particular 
pair that the Owner wants. 

2. If the car goes over a thank-ye- 
ma'am, always screech at the top of your 
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Ask him if he likes Charlie Chaplin, and who 
his tailor is, and if he minds the smells on 
Riverside Drive where his apartment is 


Prize Contest Announcement 
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lungs. This is a great help to the driver 
in keeping his mind on his work! 

. Keep upa running fire of talk to the 
driver, like: “Oh, did you see that funny- 
looking dog? Did you hear that Ford 
story of May Preston’s? Look! Look! It 
said, ‘Prepare to meet thy God!’ on that 
rock! ... Oh, you missed it! There's a 


horsefly on your neck!” etc. Slap him on 
the back if he won’t notice you! 
4. Show your open-mindedness by first 


following is the correct line of talk to give 
him: “What car is this? Oh, a Simplex! 
Awful hard on tires they say! It’s a 
frightfully heavy car, isn’tit?... When I 
drove over this road last Saturday in my 
car we didn’t feel the bumps at all—but 
then we have wonderful springs in our car. 
Do you like this seat tilted so far back? ... 
Oh, you had it made to order? Well! 
Don’t you think the color is a little—con- 
spicuous? I think a very dark green or 


This, as paradoxical as it seems, 
keeps them in their place! 


screaming if the driver hits it up to thirty, 
and then if he slows down and a Packard 
asses you tell him he’s no good if he can’t 
Es that carb Then if he lets it out and 
tries to pass the Packard, howl to him to 
slow down, as the dust is terrible! 
5. If you happen to own a car yourself 
you have your host at your mercy. The 


blue is quieter. We've had our car for 
nine years and never had a thing done to 
it. Of course Hogan is a wonderful me- 
chanic, he does all his own repairs. This 
car is all right for anyone that likes to rip 
and roar— 1 1 1 131 1112 1 ? ! ? ? !. Good 
heavens! I thought my backbone was 
coming right up through my hat then!” 


OTHER is doing 
precisely what her 
mother did nearly thirty 
years ago. She is using the 
soap she believes to be best, 
not only for shampooing, 
but also for the children's 
bath. She knows, as her 
mother did, that Packers 
Tar Soap is pure and clean 
and cleanses thoroughly, 
but very gently. 


Pure vegetable oils, 
glycerine and pine-tar 
—these are the materi- 
als of which Packer's 
Tar Soap is made. 
Each is used for a def- 
inite purpose — to 
cleanse, to soothe or to 
heal. 


PRIZE 
CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Packers 
Tar Snap 


Hearta.” For the best letter of about five 
k . . “Pure as the Pines” 
hundred words on this subject we offer three prizes: 


$20 first prize; $10 second prize; $5 third prize. 


i bs Best Tuinc I Ever Dip. roR Mx 


Competition closes December 15th. Winning letters 
to appear in the March number. 


Send 10c for a sample of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. State 
whether cake or liquid 
soap is desired. Send also 
for Manual: “The Hair 
and Scalp—Modern Care 
and Treatment" 36 
pages of practical infor- 
mation. Free on request. 


Make your letter as personal and autobiographi- 
cal as you wish. Your name will not be published 
without your permission. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned except where especially 
requested and postage is enclosed. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY . 
Suite 86A 81 Fulton St. New York 
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ITH youngsters growing bigger every minute and flannels shrinking 

smaller every washday, woolen under-garments soon feel anything but 
comfortable to the tender skins and active bodies. These garments, how- 
ever, can be kept to their original size and shape if washed according to the 
following suggestions: 


1st — Use warm water of the same temperature throughout the washing and rinsing. 


2nd—Cleanse by drawing the garment through the hands and by working it up 
and down in the suds. 


3rd—Make the suds with Ivory Soap paste. (See directions inside wrapper.) 


This method avoids rubbing and extremes of temperature, both of which make woolens shrink. 
And, most important, the use of the mild, pure, neutral Ivory Soap keeps the suds free from 
alkali which not only shrinks woolens but makes them rough, stiff and uncomfortable. 


IVORY SOAP. .... (5 ..... 998% PURE 
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FOR HIM 


For 90c 


A crystal glass humidor jar containing one pound 


FOR HUBBY 


of Tuxedo, the mildest, most fragrant 


tobacco. At every store where 


tobacco products are sold. 


The spirit of Christmas is the spirit of 
Cheerfulness and Good Will to Men—and 
that is the Tuxedo spirit. 


That is why a Christmas Jar of Tuxedo 
will win a heartier welcome and a higher 
appreciation than many gifts that cost 
ten times as much. Tuxedo gets to the 
inner man—soothes him, cheers him, 
comforts him and fills him with Good 
Will to all men—and to the giver in 
particular. 


Last Christmas more Jars of Tuxedo 
were given to men throughout the United 
States than any other single trade- 
marked article! 


Because Americans are learning to 
make suitable gifts at Christmas time 
—and learning that Tuxedo is the 
best gift of all for a man. 


Tuxedo is the mildest, pleasantest 
pipe tobacco in the world—made 
absolutely non-biting and delight- 
fully mellow by the original “Tuxedo 
Process” that has never been 
successfully imitated. 


Illustration 
About One-Third 
Actual Size 


You Can Get the Ideal 
Gift for Every Man 


Tuxedo is sold every- 
where—but if by any 
chance you cannot ob- 
tain the Christmas Jar of 
Tuxedo at your store, send 
us your dealer's name and 90c, and we will 
send a jar to you or to any address in the 
United States you desire, all charges paid. 


Last Christmas the demand for Tuxedo humidor 
jars was so great that the supply of many dealers 
was exhausted, and thousands of people were dis- 
appointed. "The safe plan is to place your order 
with your dealer now. He will be glad to set 
your jar aside for you until Christmas. 


with holly, ribbon and Christmas card, and packed in a hand- 
some carton, for sending by mail or messenger; price complete. 


TUXEDO IS SOLD IN MANY CONVENIENT SIZES 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c In Curved Pocket Tin, =- + 10c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Moisture-Proof Cloth Pouch, 5c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 111 Fiíth Avenue, New York 


This Tuxedo Christmas Humidor Jar is beautifully decorated 9 0 
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“Thats the make of silver- 
plate that we received 
when we were married, 
and we still have some 
that was mothers" 


YX t the best stores holiday shoppers 
ZEN will be offered as the leading brand of 
silver plate, IG417 ROGERS BROS. 
Silver Pate that Wears’ 


It is the same make that merchants of fifty years 
and more ago recommended lo their customers. 
Sold with an unqualified guarantee made 
possible by the actual lest of over G5 years. 

At loading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue “M-30” 


CGomwell 
Potten 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, MERIDEN, CONN. | 


Successor to Meriden ‘Britannia Co 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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